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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



DB JOSEPH AKDISON ALEXANDEK, the able and learned author of this Com- 
mentary, the great work of his life, died at Princeton, New Jersey, on the 
20th January 1860, having been born at Philadelphia in April 1809. The 
unexpected death of one so eminent and useful, produced a profound sen- 
sation throughout the American States. " Devout men carried him to his 
burial, and made great lamentation over him." As the son of an accom- 
plished father, the Eev. Dr Archibald Alexander, Joseph Addison enjoyed 
the best of intellectual and spiritual training. His scholarship was pre- 
cociously developed, for, at fourteen years of age, he had read through the 
Koran in the original Arabic. The other oriental tongues he mastered at a 
very early period ; and he also acquired, in the course of his Academic 
curriculum, a profound acquaintance with the classical languages, and an 
intimate familiarity with most of the modern tongues of Europe. On the 
very day before his death, he enjoyed his usual portion of Scripture in tijfa. 
six languages in which it had been his daily habit to read it. He was,:iik 
1835, chosen by the General Assembly Associate Professor of Oriental and 
Biblical Literature in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, and he 5 had 
already been, for some years, Assistant Professor of Ancient Languages 
in the College of New Jersey. In 1851, he was transferred to the chair of 
Biblical and Ecclesiastical History, and in 1859 his Professorate received 
the title of the chair of Hellenistic and New Testament literature. We 
. need not say that Dr Alexander nobly and successfully discharged the duties 
of his office infecting the students with his own enthusiasm, and setting 
before them, in his prelections, a model of clear and manly statement, and 
of industrious and learned research. He was a preacher, too, of no com- 
mon stamp, and his sermons published since his death give proof of his 
clearness, eloquence, and power, in applying as well as in expounding 
evangelical truth. His expositions of the Psalms, Mark, Acts, and a portion 
of Matthew (this last .labour being interrupted by his death), are specimens 
of lucid, sound, and popular commentary. His colleague Dr Hodge, in an 
address to the General Assembly in I860, justly said of him, " I regard Dr 
Joseph Addison Alexander as incomparably the greatest man I ever knew, 
-as incomparably the greatest man our church has ever produced." But 
crowning labour, his imperishable monument, is his Commentary on 
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Isaiah. He had made some progress in revisal for a second edition; and 
some scores of corrections and improvements made by himself on his own 
copy have been collected by a scholarly friend and transmitted to us. 
These have been incorporated in this present edition, which may there- 
fore be said to contain its eminent author's latest emendations'. 

The republieation of this Commentary in the present form will, it is 
hoped, prove an acceptable present to the Biblical students of this country, 
for it occupies an independent place among the numerous expositions of the 
evangelical Prophet, which have appeared in earlier or more recent times 
in Holland, Germany, England, and America. The two ponderous folios 
ofYitringa bear 'upon them the evidence of severe study, prodigious in- 
dustry, -vast learning, and unflinching orthodoxy. Yet they are essentially 
Dutch in their structure solid, cumbrous, and prolix ; stiff in their ar- 
rangement, tedious in their details, and copious to satiety in the miscellane- 
ous references and disquisitions with which they are loaded. The views 
advanced in them are more bulky than tasteful, the arguments offered more 
numerous than strong, and while at times there is a spirited- appreciation 
of a splendid symbol or a glowing parallelism, the author was too phlegmatic 
to be thrilled from sympathy with the prince of Hebrew bards ; too much 
engaged in polemical disquisitions and recondite senses to waste time in 
expressing his slow and unwieldy emotions. The Commentary of Gesenius 
occupies a place of no mean dignity. Its faithful adherence to the Maso- 
retic text, its sound grammatical notations, its clear and shrewd analysis of 
syntactic difficulties, its happy surmises in cases of acknowledged dubiety, 
and its fulness of .archaeological lore, have conferred upon it a European 
celebrity. But these literary virtues are more than counterbalanced by its 
obtrusive neology, its .occasional levity, its low and perverted notions of the 
theocracy, its melancholy denial of prophetic inspiration and foresight, and 
its virulent hostility to the leading doctrine of a Messiah. The merits of 
-this masterly Treatise are also lessened by its restless employment of the 
" higher criticism," for the purpose of impugning the integrity of Isaiah, 
and of so dismembering the book of his oracles, that the larger portion Of 
them are branded as the anonymous productions of a later age, which sought 
in vain to disguise its intellectual poverty by a patriotic imitation of the 
fresher writings of an earlier period. It would be a woful day for Christen- 
dom, if the question, as to what are and what are not the genuine remains 
of the son of Amoz, were to be left for final decision to the morbid subjec- 
tivity and capricious mania of German unbelief. 

The refined taste and classical acquirements of Bishop Lowth are seen in 
the many beautiful references and apposite illustrations which adorn to pro- 
fusion his popular work. But the reckless treatment which he applied to 
the text in his repeated and superfluous alterations and suggestions with- 
out evidence or necessity, mars the utility of the scanty exegesis which is 
contained in his Commentary. The volume of the late Dr Henderson of 
Highbury is of great merit and ripe scholarship, and commends itself to us 
as the result of skilful and sanctified erudition. It often suggests the way 
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to discover the truth, if in any ease it fail to reveal it. Yet, with all its 
perspicuity, its brevity or curtness is a marked defect. On many points, 
in connection with which acute and sagacious decisions are given, we 
long for a fuller statement of those philological principles by which the 
critic has been guided, and a more minute enumeration of those objec- 
tions to his own views which are often dismissed with a simple allusion to 
their existence, or are set aside with the bare mention of their age, author- 
ship, and valueless character. Mr Barnes of Philadelphia has compiled 
three excellent volumes of Notes on Isaiah with no little dexterity and success. 
But these annotations, from their very nature, do not come into competition 
with the Commentary of Professor Alexander. We have classed together 
only the more prominent Works on Isaiah for the sake of a brief compari- 
son, and we deem it unnecessary to place on such a list the productions 
of Hitzig or Hendewerk, Knobel or Ewald, Drechsler or Umbreit, Jenour 
or Stock, Noyes or Macculloch. 

We do not, however, mean to- make this republished Exposition the 
theme of unqualified or indiscriminate eulogy. No one, indeed, saw its 
defects more readily than did its author himself, and no one could be more 
prompt to acknowledge or correct them, for with all his gifts and greatness he 
had the simplicity and candour of a child. Yet we reckon it among the best 
Commentaries on Isaiah of any age or in any language. It embodies in 
it the fruits of many years of continuous toil and research, and its size gives 
it the advantage of a. gratifying fulness. Professor Alexander possessed 
consummate scholarship. He discovers intimate acquaintance with the 
nicer peculiarities of Hebrew philology, in its tenses, particles, and more 
delicate combinations ; and at the same time possesses no little relish for 
the aesthetic element^-the buds and blossoms of oriental poetry. His 
unfailing stores of auxiliary erudition are ever at disciplined command, and 
are applied with eminent judgment. The value of his publication is also 
enhanced by the excellent synoptical accounts of the labours and opinions 
of former and contemporary authors, which are to be found under almost 
every verse. The Work is pervaded also by a sound exegetieal spirit ; the 
spirit of one who had been " baptized into Christ." For his daily study 
of the Bible was never to him a mere professional occupation. 

Interesting views of the nature of prophecy in itself, and in its relations 
as well to the Jewish Commonwealth as to the Church of the Eedeemer, 
abound in the following pages. The reveries of Teutonic criticism are 
unsparingly held up to scorn, and the " old paths" are proved to be still 
the safest and best. The Exposition is free from extraneous matter. It 
has no digressions ; no learned lumber obstructs the reader's way with its 
conceited and multifarious curiosities. The principles which the author 
has laid down for his own guidance in the extreme literalness of his ver- 
sion, are sometimes followed, however, with such rigidness and system as 
might afford facetious remarkirigs to any satirical reviewer. This pecu- 
liarity, however, some may consider no blemish, but may rather hail it as 
an improvement. In one word, this Transatlantic Commentary is cautious 
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and reverent in its textual criticism, in its habitual demeanour towards 
those " words which the Holy Ghost teacheth." It is no less expert, ac- 
curate, and felicitous in its philology, hasing it on the acknowledged laws 
of mind and principles of language. Its hermeneutical canons are always 
sagacious and in general correct, while the exegesis is distinguished by 
its harmony and vigour, and relieved by its exalted and luminous concep- 
tions. Nevertheless we are not so sanguine as to anticipate for the author 
whom we have been honoured to introduce, that his readers will assent 
to all his hypotheses, or will be converted to his marked and favourite, 
interpretations of those paragraphs and sections, the precise meaning and 
fulfilment of which are in the present day topics of keen and protracted 
controversy. 

This edition has been printed with great care. The editor has read all 
the sheets with attention, as they passed through the press, and has corrected 
very many errors, both in the Hebrew and English text of the American 
original. Alexander's Isaiah has already taken its own place in the front 
rank of biblical works ; and our belief is that a " Contribution " so dis- 
tinguished by its learning and piety will be cordially welcomed and speedily 
naturalised among us. May the inspired classics always engage that 
admiration which they so justly merit for their originality and truthfulness, 
their simplicity and pathos, their magnificent imagery and varied music. 
But, above all, may they attract the living faith of every admirer to those 
blessed truths and promises which they have been so wisely and graciously 
employed to reveal to a fallen and dying world, for the- old prophetic harp 
was tuned to the utterance of the noblest thoughts and mysteries, the 
majesty, unity, and spirituality of Jehovah, the holiness of his law, the in- 
finitude of his love, and the might, triumphs, and wonders of that covenant 
by which our apostate race is to be reclaimed and glorified. 

JOHN EADEE. 
GLASGOW, 13 LANSDOWNE CBESOENT, 



PREFACE TO THE EARLIER PROPHECIES. 



To prevent misapprehension, and facilitate the use of the following work, 
some explanation may be needed with respect to its design and execution. 
The specific end at which it aims is that of making the results of philo- 
logical and critical research available for purposes of practical utility. In 
attempting to accomplish this important purpose, it was soon found indis- 
pensable to fix upon some definite portion of the reading public, whose 
capacities, acquirements, and wants might be consulted in determining the 
form and method of the exposition. Some learned and ingenious works in 
this department have been rendered to a great extent practically useless, by 
the want of a determinate fitness for any considerable class of readers, being 
at once too pedantic for the ignorant, and too elementary for the instructed. 
In the present case there seemed to be some latitude of choice, and yet but 
one course on the whole advisable. Works exclusively adapted to the use 
of profound orientalists and biblical scholars are almost prohibited among 
ourselves at present, by the paucity of competent writers and congenial 
readers. Works designed for the immediate use of the unlearned must of 
necessity be superficial and imperfect, and are proved by experience to be 
not the most effective means of influencing even those for whom they are 
expressly written. The obscurer parts of Scripture, or at least of the Old 
Testament, can be most effectually brought to bear upon the popular mind 
by employing the intermediate agency of an intelligent and educated 
ministry. The people may be best taught in such cases through their 
teachers, by furnishing a solid scientific basis for their popular instructions. 
Under the influence of these considerations an attempt has here been made 
to concentrate and economise the labours of the ministry in this field, by 
affording them a partial succedaneum for many costly books, and enabling 
them to profit by the latest philological improvements and discoveries^ 
without the inconveniences and even dangers which attend a direct resort 
to the original authorities. 

What has now been said will explain a feature of the plan, which might 
at first sight seem to be at variance with the ultimate design of the whole 
work, to wit, the exclusion of the practical element, or rather of its formal 
exhibition in the shape of homiletical and doctrinal reflections. A work 
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upon Isaiah so constructed as to constitute a series of lectures or expository 
sermons, instead of doing for the clergy what they need and what they wish, 
would be attempting to do for them that which they can do far better for 
themselves, by presenting one of the many forms in which the substance 
of the book may be employed for the instruction and improvement of their 
people. The effect of this consideration is enhanced by an impression, 
which the author's recent labours have distinctly made upon his mind, 
that much of the fanciful and allegorical interpretation heretofore current 
has arisen from a failure to discriminate sufficiently between the province of 
the critical interpreter, and that of the expository lecturer or preacher ; the 
effect of which has been to foist into the Scriptures, as a part of their 
original and proper sense, a host of applications and accommodations, which 
have no right there, however admissible and even useful in their proper 
place. Let the professional interpreter content himself with furnishing 
the raw material in a sound and merchantable state, without attempting to 
prescribe the texture, colour, shape, or quantity of the indefinitely varied 
fabrics into which it is the business of the preacher to transform it. From 
these considerations it will be perceived that the omission now in question 
has arisen, not merely from a want of room, and not at all from any dis- 
regard to practical utility, but on the contrary, from a desire to promote it 
in the most effectual manner. 

Another point, which may be here explained, is the relation of the fol- 
lowing commentary to the authorised English Version of Isaiah. It was 
at first proposed to make the latter the immediate basis of the exposition, 
simply calling in the aid of the original to rectify the errors, or clear up 
the obscurities of the translation. The primary reason for abandoning this 
methodVas its tendency to generate an indirect and circuitous method of 
interpretation. A still higher motive for the change was afforded by its 
probable effect in promoting thorough biblical learning, and discouraging 
the sluggish disposition to regard the common version as the ultimate 
authority, and even to insist upon its errors or fortuitous peculiarities as 
parts of a divine revelation. The contrary disposition to depreciate the 
merits of the English Bible, by gratuitous departures from its form or sub- 
stance, is comparatively rare, and where it does exist is to be corrected, 
not by wilful ignorance, but by profound and discriminating knowledge of 
the version and original. The practical conclusion in the present case, has 
been to make the Hebrew text exclusively the subject of direct interpretation, 
but at the same time to give the common version all the prominence to 
which it is entitled by its intrinsic excellence, and by its peculiar interest 
and value to the English reader. It may be thought that the shortest and 
easiest method of accomplishing this object would have been that adopted by 
Maurer, Knobel, and some other writers, who, without giving any continu- 
ous version of the text, confine their comments to its difficult expressions. 
It was found upon experiment, however, that much circumlocution might 
be spared in many cases by a simple version, or at most by an explanatory 
paraphrase. A literal translation of the whole text has therefore been 
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incorporated in the present Work, not as a mere appendage or accompani- 
ment, much less as a substitute or rijal of the common version, which is 
too completely in possession of the public ear and memory to be easily 
displaced even if it were desirable, but simply as a necessary and integral 
part of the interpretation. The grounds of this arrangement will be stated 
more fully in the Introduction, of which it may as well be said in this place 
as in any other, that it makes no pretensions to the character of an ex- 
haustive compilation, but is simply, as its name imports, a preparation 
for what follows, consisting partly in preliminary statements, partly in 
general summaries, the particulars of which are scattered through the 
exposition. 

Another question, which presented itself early in the progress of the 
Work was the question whether it should be a record of the author's indi- 
vidual conclusions merely, or to some extent a history of the interpretation. 
The only argument in favour of the first plan was the opportunity which it 
afforded of including all Isaiah in a single volume. As to economy of time 
and labour, it was soon found that as much of these must be expended on 
a simple statement of the true sense as would furnish the materials for a 
synopsis of the different opinions. The latter method was adopted, there- 
fore, not merely for this negative reason, but also for the sake of the addi- 
tional interest imparted to the Work by this enlargement of the plan, and 
the valuable antidote to exegetical extravagance and crudity, afforded by a 
knowledge of earlier opinions and even of exploded errors. 

These advantages were reckoned of sufficient value to be purchased even 
by a sacrifice of space, and it was therefore determined to confine the pre- 
sent publication to the Earlier Prophecies (Chaps. I. XXXIX.), the rest 
being reserved to form the subject of another volume. The separation was 
the more convenient, as the Later Prophecies (Chaps. XL. LXYI.) are now 
universally regarded as a continuous and homogeneous composition, requir- 
ing in relation to its authenticity a special critical investigation.* 

But although it was determined that the Work should be historical as 
well as exegetical, it was of course impossible to compass the whole range 
of writers on Isaiah, some of whom were inaccessible, and others wholly 
destitute of anything original, and therefore without influence upon the 
progress of opinion. This distinction was particularly made in reference 
to the older writers, while a more complete exhibition was attempted of the 
later literature. Some recent writers were at first overlooked through 
accident or inadvertence, and the omission afterwards continued for the 
sake of uniformity, or as a simple matter of convenience. Some of these 
blanks it is proposed to fill in any further prosecution of the author's plan. 
The citation of authorities' becomes less frequent and abundant, for the most 
part, as the Work advances, and the reader, is supposed to have become 
familiar with the individual peculiarities of different interpreters, as well as 

* [The original American edition thus described, and published at different 
times, formed two volumes of unequal size, and that division of volumes, the result 
of necessity, has therefore not been followed in the present reprint.] 
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with the way in which they usually group themselves in schools and parties, 
after which it will be generally found sufficient to refer to acknowledged 
leaders, or the authors of particular interpretations. The prominence given 
to the modern German writers has arisen not from choice but from neces- 
sity, because their labours have been so abundant, because their influence 
is so extensive, and because one prominent design of the whole Work is to 
combine the valuable processes and products of the new philology with 
sounder principles of exegesis. Hence too the constant effort to expound 
the book with scrupulous adherence to the principles and usages of Hebrew 
syntax as established by the latest and best writers. The reference to par- 
ticular grammars was gradually discontinued and exchanged for explanations 
in my own words, partly for want of a conventional standard alike familiar 
to my readers and myself, partly because the latter method was soon found 
upon experiment to be the most effectual and satisfactory in reference to 
the object which I had in view. 

The appearance of the Work has been delayed by various causes, but 
above all, by a growing sense of its difficulty and of incapacity to do it 
justice, together with a natural reluctance to confess how little after all has 
been accomph'shed. To some it will probably be no commendation of the 
work to say that its author has considered it his duty to record the failure 
as well as the success of exegetical attempts, and to avoid the presumption 
of knowing everything as well as the disgrace of knowing nothing. His 
deliberate conclusion from the facts with which he has become acquainted 
in the prosecution of his present task, is that quite as much error has 
arisen from the effort to know more than is revealed, as from the failure to 
apply the means of illustration which are really at our disposal. As ad- 
vantages arising from delay in this case may be mentioned, some additional 
maturity of judgment, and the frequent opportunity of re- consideration with 
the aid of contemporary writers on Isaiah, of whom seven have appeared 
since this book was projected, besides several auxiliary works of great impor- 
tance, such as Furst's Concordance, Nordheimer's Grammar, Havernick's In- 
troduction, Robinson's Palestine, the later numbers of Gesenius's Thesaurus, 
and the last edition of his Manual Lexicon. It is proper to add, that 
although the plan was formed, and the collection of materials begun more 
than ten years ago, the Work has been wholly, and some "parts of it re- 
peatedly, reduced to writing as it passed through the press. The advan- 
tages thus secured of being able to record the last impressions, and to make 
use of the latest helps, has this accompanying inconvenience, that changes 
insensibly took place in the details of the execution, tending to impair its 
uniformity without affecting its essential character. To such external 
blemishes it is of course unnecessary to invite attention by any more par- 
ticular description or apology. 

Since the printing of the volume was completed, the typographical errors 
have been found to be more numerous than was expected, although for the 
most part less injurious to the work than discreditable to the author who 
is justly accountable for this defect, on account of the very imperfect state 
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in which the manuscript was furnished to the printer. Instead of resorting 
to the usual apologies of distance from the press, and inexperience in the 
business, or appealing to the fact that the sheets could be subjected only 
once to his revision, he prefers to throw himself upon the candour and in- 
dulgence of his readers, and especially of those who have experienced the 

same mortification. 

****** 

[The lacuna indicated by these asterisks is merely a brief list of Errata, 
which have of course been corrected in the present reprint.] 

The want of uniformity too in the insertion or omission of the Hebrew 
points is certainly a blemish, but will not, it is hoped, occasion any serious 
inconvenience, even to the inexperienced reader. It arose from the acci- 
dental combination of two different methods, each of which has its advan- 
tages, the one as being more convenient for beginners, the other as favouring 
the useful habit of deciphering the unpointed text, and rendering typogra- 
phical correctness more attainable. 

PRINCETON, April 20. 1846. 
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THIS Yohune * is a sequel to the one which appeared about a year ago, 
under the title of The Earlier Prophecies, the two together forming a con- 
tinuous Commentary on Isaiah. "While the same plan has been here retained 
without alteration, I have aimed at greater uniformity of execution, as 
well as a more critical selection- of materials. The reasons for a separate 
investigation of these later chapters have been stated in the introduction 
to the other volume. In addition to the authors there enumerated, I have 
carefully compared the English Version and remarks of Noyes (second 
edition, Boston, 1843), and die Cyro-jesaianischen Weissagungen of Beck 
(Leipzig, 1844) ; the first of which, though elegant and scholar-like, is too 
closely modelled on Gesenius to afford much new matter, and the other is 
remarkable chiefly for the boldness of its ultra-rationalistic doctrines, and 
the juvenile flippancy with which they are expressed. Of both these works 
occasional citations will be met with in the present volume. 

In the exposition of the last seven chapters, too polemical an attitude, 
perhaps, has been assumed with respect to a distinguished living writer, 
Dr Henderson, to whose abilities and learning I have elswewhere endea- 
voured to do justice. The prominence here given to his book has arisen 
from his happening to be not only the best but the sole representative of 
certain views among the professed expounders of Isaiah. As to the ques- 
tion in dispute, the ground which I have taken and endeavoured to main- 
tain is the negative position that the truth of these " exceeding great and 
precious promises " is not suspended on theruture restoration of the Jews 
to Palestine, without denying such a restoration to be possible or pro- 
mised elsewhere. 

In this, as well as in the other Volume, I may possibly have pushed the 
rule of rigorous translation to an extreme ; but if so, it is an extreme from 
which recession is much easier and safer than recovery from that of laxity 
and vagueness. By the course thus taken, I am not without hope that 

[* This is the" Preface prefixed by the Author to his second volume, which he 
designated The Later Prophecies of Isaiah. ED.] 
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gome light may be thrown upon the darker parts of Hebrew Grammar, and 
especially the doctrine of the tenses, which can never be completely solved 
except by a laborious induction of particulars. While I deem it proper to 
observe that I have read only two sheets of the volume during its progress 
through the press, I am happy to add, that it has passed through the hands 
of Mr W. W. Turner, to whom so many other works in this department are 
indebted for the accuracy of their execution. 

I have still kept steadily in view, as my immediate readers, to whose 
wants the work must be adapted, clergymen and students of theology con- 
sidered as the actual or future teachers of the church. Through them I 
may perhaps indulge the hope of doing something to promote correct 
opinions and a taste for exegetical pursuits, as means of intellectual and 
spiritual culture, even though this should prove to be my last as well as 
first contribution to the stores of sacred learning. 

PEINOETON, March 20. 1847. 
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I. THE EAKLTER PKOPHECIES, CHAPS. I.-XXXIX. 

THE English words prophet, prophesy, and prophecy, have long been appro- 
priated, by established usage, to the prediction of future events. To pro- 
phesy, according to the universal^ acceptation of the term, is to foretell, and 
a prophet is one who does or can foretell things yet to come. This re- 
stricted application of the terms in question has materially influenced the 
interpretation of the prophetic scriptures by modern and especially by Eng- 
lish writers. It is necessary, therefore, to compare the common use of these 
expressions with the corresponding terms in Greek and Hebrew. 

The Greek wgop^S (from a-gop^/) is used in the classics not only to 
denote specifically a foreteller, but more generally an authoritative speaker 
in the name of God, in which sense it is applied to the official expounders 
of the oracles, and to poets as the prophets of the muses, i. e. as speaking in 
their name, at their suggestion, or by their inspiration. This latitude of 
meaning, in the classical usage of the term, agrees . exactly with its appli- 
cation in the Greek of the New Testament, not only to those gifted with the 
knowledge of futurity,-but in a wider sense to inspired teachers or expounders 
of the will of God in the primitive church. It is evident, therefore, that 
our prophet, prophesy, and prophecy, are much more restricted in their im- 
port than the Greek words from which they are derived, as employed both 
by the classical and sacred writers. 

It may be said, however, that in this restricted usage we adhere to the 
primary and proper import of the terms, as the wgo in <ir%b<prnju and crgop^njs, 
no less than the pr& in pradico, must have originally signified before, i. e. 
beforehand. Even this might be plausibly disputed, as the primary sense 
of ergo would seem to be not temporal but local, the idea of priority in time 
being given by the best lexicographers as secondary to that of antece- 
dence or priority in place, in which case the particle in composition may 
have originally signified, not so much the futurity of the things declared, 
as the authority of the person who declared them. (Compare crgogffrS^ 
irgo'iaTdftevos, antistes, prator, preefectus, foreman.) But even granting that 
the obvious and common supposition is correct, viz., that the rgo in KgtyvtfLi 
and its derivatives has primary reference tp time, the actual extension of 
VOL. i. 'A 
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the terms to other authoritative declarations, and especially to those made 
in the name of God, is clear from the usage both of the classics and of the 
New Testament. Looking merely to these sources of elucidation, we might 
still assert with confidence, that the modern use of the words propliet and 
prophecy is more restricted than that of the Greek terms from which they 
are derived. 

But this is a very small part of the evidence on which the affirmation 
rests. The prophets, of whom the New Testament chiefly speaks, are not 
heathen prophets, nor even the crgopJjra/ of the apostolic churches, hut the 
prophets of the old dispensation. The terms applied to them must there- 
fore he interpreted, not merely by a reference to etymology, or to classical 
usage, or to that of the New Testament itself, but by an appeal to the import 
and usage of the Hebrew terms, which the Greek ones are designed to re- 
present. As soon as we resort to this sort of illustration, the doubt which 
seemed to overhang the question, when considered as a question of Greek 
usage, disappears. We have here no probabilities to balance as to the 
primary import of a particle, no extension of the meaning of the whole word 
to account for or explain away. The etymology of N 1 ^ and the cognate 
verbal forms, makes it impossible to look upon foresight or prediction as 
their primary and necessary import. The only derivation, which can now 
be regarded as philologically tenable, is that which makes the word origi- 
nally signify the act of pouring forth or uttering, a natural figure in all 
languages for speech, and more especially for public, solemn, and continuous 
discourse. In actual usage, the Hebrew words are admitted by modern 
writers of all schools and creeds to signify specifically one who speaks (or 
the act of -speaking) for God, not only in his name and by his authority, but 
under his influence, in other words, by divine inspiration. The precise 
meaning of the noun K 1 ^ is clear from Exod. vii. 1, where the Lord says 
unto Moses, See, I have made thee a god to Pharaoh, and Aaron thy brother 
shall be thy prophet, i. e. thy interpreter, thy organ of communication. (See 
Gesenius's Thesaurus, s. v. N?3). The etymology proposed by Eedslob, 
which gives X" 1 ?-! the sense of a person sprinkled or baptized with the Spirit 
of God, if it can be established, only makes the primary and essential refer- 
ence to inspiration still more certain than the common one. The few de- 
partures from this simple elementary idea, which the lexicons still recognise ', 
may all be reduced to it 1 more easily and naturally than to any other. For 
example, when Abraham is called a prophet (Gen. xx. 7), there is no need 
of diluting the sense of the expression into that of a mere friend of God, 
which is sufficiently implied in the strict and common sense of an inspired 
person. It is equally .unnecessary, on the other hand, to give the verb the 
sense of raving or becoming mad, when applied to Saul (1 Sam. xviii. 10), 
since it is there expressly mentioned that an evil spirit from God had come 
upon him, so that he was really inspired, however fearful and mysterious 
the nature of the inspiration may have been. A complete induction of par- 
ticulars would shew, with scarcely the appearance of a doubtful case or an 
exception, that the essential idea, running through the whole Hebrew usage 
of the verb and noun, is that of inspiration. The suggestion of Gesenius, 
that the verb is used exclusively in passive or reflexive forms because the 
prophet was supposed to be under a controlling influence, is not improbable 
.in itself, and harmonizes fully with the usage of the words as already stated. 

Another obvious deduction from the usage of the language is, that although 
N'33, like many other terms of .such perpetual occurrence, is employed both 
in a wider and a mere restricted sense, the distinction thus made is not that 
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between inspiration in general and the foresight of the future in particular. 
There is probably not a single instance in which the word denotes the latter, 
except as one important function of the power which it properly describes. 
The gift of prophecy included that of prophetic foresight, but it included 
more. The prophet was inspired to reveal the will of God, to act as aa 
organ of communication between God and man. The subject of the revela-. 
tions thus conveyed was not and could not be restricted to the future. It 
embraced the past and present, and extended to those absolute and universal 
truths which have no relation to time. This is what we should expect a 
priori in a divine revelation, and it is what we actually find it to contain. 
That the prophets of the .old dispensation were not -mere foretellers of things 
future is apparent from their history as well as from their writings. The 
historical argument is stated forcibly by Gill when he observes, that Daniel 
proved himself a prophet by telling Nebuchadnezzar what he had dreamed, 
as much as by interpreting the dream itself ; that it was only by prophetic 
inspiration that Elijah knew what Gehazi had been doing ; and that the 
woman of Samaria very properly called Christ a prophet, because he told 
her all things that ever she did. In all these cases, and in multitudes of 
others, the essential idea is that of inspiration, its frequent reference to 
things still future being accidental, i.e. not included in the uniform and 
necessary import of the terms. 

The restriction of these terms in modern parlance to the prediction of 
events still future has arisen from the fact that a large proportion of the 
revelations made in Scripture, and precisely those which are the most sur- 
prising and impressive, are of this description. The frequency of such 
revelations, and the prominence given to them, not in this modern usage 
merely, but in the word of God. itself, admit of easy explanation, It is 
partly owing to the fact that revelations of the future would be naturally 
sought with more avidity, and treated with more deference, than any other 
by mankind in general. It is further owing to the fact that, of all the kinds 
of revelation, this is the one which affords the most direct and convincing 
proof of the prophet's inspiration. The knowledge of the present or the 
past, or of general truths, might be imparted. by special inspiration, but it 
might also be acquired in other ways ; and this possibility of course makes 
the evidence of inspiration thus afforded more, complete and irresistible than 
any other. Hence the function of foretelling what was future, although but 
a part of the prophetic office, was peculiarly conspicuous and prominent in 
public view, and apt to be more intimately associated with the office itself 
in the memory of man. 

These considerations seem sufficient to account, not only for the change 
of meaning which the words have undergone in later usage, but also for the 
instances, if any such there be, in which the; Bible itself employs them to 
denote exclusively prophetic foresight or the actual prediction of the future. 
But there is still another reason, more important than either of these, af- 
forded by the fact, that the old dispensation, with all its peculiar institutions, 
was prospective in its character, a preparation for better things to come. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that a part of this economy so marked and 
prominent as prophecy, should have exhibited a special leaning towards 
futurity. 

This naturally leads us from the theoretical idea of a prophet as a person 
speaking by divine authority and inspiration, to the practical consideration 
of the end or purpose aimed at in the whole, prophetic institution. This was 
not merely the relief of private doubts, much less the gratification of pri- 
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vate curiosity. The gift of prophecy was closely connected -with the general 
design of the old economy. The foundation of the system was the Law, as 
recorded in the five hooks of Moses. In that, as an epitome, the rest of 
the Old Testament is contained, at least as to its seminal principles. The 
single hook of Deuteronomy, and that the very one with which critical 
caprice in modern times has taken the most liberties, exhibits specimens of 
every style employed by the sacred writers elsewhere. Still more remark- 
ably is this true of the whole Pentateuch, in reference not merely to its - 
manner but its matter, as comprising virtually all that is developed and 
applied to the revelations of the latter books. To make this development 
and application was the business of the prophets. The necessity of such 
an institution was no after-thought. The law itself provides for it. The 
promise of a prophet like unto Moses, in the eighteenth of Deuteronomy, 
according to one of its most plausible interpretations, comprehends the 
promise of a constant succession of inspired men, so far as this should be 
required by the circumstances of the people, of which succession Christ 
himself was to be the greatest. 

This promise was abundantly fulfilled. In every emergency requiring 
such an interposition, we find prophets present and active, and in some 
important periods of the history of Israel they existed in great numbers. 
These, though not all inspired writers, were all inspired men, raised up and 
directed by a special divine influence, to signify and sometimes to execute 
the will of God in the administration of the theocracy. Joshua is expressly 
represented as enjoying such an influence, and is always reckoned in the 
Jewish tradition as a prophet. The judges who succeeded him were all 
raised up in special emergencies, and were directed and controlled by a spe- 
cial divine influence or inspiration. Samuel was one of the most eminent 
prophets. After the institution of the monarchy, we read constantly of 
prophets distinct from the civil rulers. After the schism between Judah 
and Ephraim, there continued to be prophets even in the kingdom of the 
ten tribes. They were peculiarly necessary there indeed, because the 
people of that kingdom were cut off from the sanctuary and its services, as 
bonds of union with Jehovah. The prophetic ministry continued through 
the Babylonish exile, and ceased some years after the restoration, in the 
person of Malachi, whom the Jews unanimously represent as the last of 
their prophets. 

In tracing this succession, it is evident that the history attaches no im- 
portance to the unbroken series of incumbents, y and describes them as deriv- 
ing their prophetic character, not from their predecessors, but immediately 
from God. The cases of Joshua and Elisha are perhaps the only ones in 
which a prophet is expressly said to have inducted his successor into office : 
and even if it could be fairly inferred from these that such was the ordinary 
practice, still the silence of the history implies that the validity of the pro- 
phetic ministrations was dependent upon no external rite of transfer and 
upon no unbroken continuity in the succession. This presumption is the 
stronger as a perfect series cannot be made out, even by inference and com- 
bination, from the recorded history, which usually speaks of the prophets 
so as to suggest the idea, not so much of an order which could never be 
interrupted or suspended, as of one which should not wholly cease, until its 
purpose was accomplished, and should never be wanting in any emergency 
which called for a divine interposition. In this, which is the true sense of 
the promise, it was signally fulfilled, so that although we may not be able 
io -demonstrate a perpetual succession of inspired representatives or messen- 
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gers from God, we can safely affirm that lie never left himself without wit- 
ness, or his people without counsel, consolation, or reproof. 

With respect to the nature of the inspiration tinder which these prophets 
spoke and acted, there can be no doubt that the Bible itself represents it as 
plenary, or fully adequate to the attainment of its end (2 Tim. iii. 16 ; 
2 Pet. i. 21). Where this end was external action, it was sufficiently 
secured by the gift of courage, strength, and practical wisdom. Where the 
instruction of God's people was the object, whether in reference to the past, 
the present, or the future ; whether in word, in writing, or in both ; whether 
for temporary ends, or with a view to perpetual preservation ; the prophets 
are clearly represented as infallible, i.e. incapable of erring or deceiving, 
with respect to the matter of their revelation. How Tar this object was 
secured by direct suggestion, by negative control, or by an elevating influ- 
ence upon the native powers, is a question of no practical importance to 
those who hold the essential doctrine that the inspiration was in all cases 
such as to render those who were inspired infallible. Between this suppo- 
sition and the opposite extreme, which denies inspiration altogether, or 
resolves it into mere excitement of the imagination, and the sensibilities, 
like the afflatus of a poet or an orator, there seems to be no definite and 
safe position. Either the prophets were not inspired at all in any proper 
sense, or they were so inspired as to be infallible. 

As to the mode in which the required impression was made, it seems 
both vain and needless to attempt any definite description of it. The ulti- 
mate- effect would be the same in any case, if not upon the prophet, upon 
those who heard or read his prophecies. So far as anything can be inferred 
from incidental or explicit statements of the Scripture, the most usual 
method of communication would appear to have been that of immediate 
vision, i. e. the presentation of the thing to be revealed as if it were an 
object of sight. Thus Micaiah saw Israel scattered on the hills like sheep 
without a shepherd (1 Kings xxii. 17), and Isaiah saw Jehovah sitting on 
a lofty throne (Isa. vi. 1). That this was the most usual mode of presenta- 
tion, is probable not only from occasional expressions such as those just 
quoted, but from the fact, that a very large proportion of the prophetic 
revelations are precisely such as might be painted and subjected to the sense- 
of sight. The same conclusion is confirmed by the use of the words seer 
and vision as essentially equivalent to prophet and prophecy. There is no 
need, however, of supposing that this method of communication, even if it 
were the common one, was used invariably. Some things in the prophecies 
require us to suppose that they were made known to the prophet just as he 
made them known to others, i. e. by the simple suggestion of appropriate 
words. But this whole question is rather one of curiosity than use, even 
in reference to interpretation. 

A kindred question, but distinct from this, is that respecting the mental 
and bodily condition of the prophet, under the influence of inspiration. 
Whatever we imagine to have been the mode of the communication, whether 
visual or verbal, in the general or in any given case, it may still be made a 
question whether the prophet, in receiving .such communications, was as 
fully in possession of his faculties, and in the exercise of self-control, as at 
any other time ; or whether, on the contrary, he was in what the Greeks, 
called wctfratf/f, a state of passive subjection to a higher power, holding his. 
own faculties in temporary but complete abeyance. It is well known that 
the prophets and diviners of the heathen world, during their seasons of 
pretended inspiration, exhibited the outward signs of violent excitement 
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often amounting to insanity. That this was not regarded as an accidental 
circumstance, but as a natural and necessary sign of inspiration, may be 
gathered from the etymological affinity between the Greek words p&vTig and 
fMvia, or /aa/'vo/tia/. The early Fathers uniformly speak of this maniacal 
excitement as characteristic of the heathen inspiration, whether real or pre- 
tended, and describe the inspiration of the Hebrew prophets as distinguished 
by the opposite peculiarities of calmness, self-possession, and active intelli- 
gence. This is distinctly and repeatedly asserted by Ghrysostom, Augustine, 
and Jerome, who ascribes the contrary opinion to Montanus and his fol- 
lowers. In our own day it has been revived, not only by Gesenius and 
others, who deny the real inspiration of the prophets, but by Hengstenberg, 
who stedfastly maintains it. In the first part of :his Christology, he under- 
takes to explain the disregard of chronological relations by the prophets, and 
their fragmentary manner of exhibiting a subject, from the ecstatic state in 
which they uttered their predictions. This opinion has not only been at- 
tacked and ridiculed by later writers of a very different school, but disavowed 
by others of the same school, especially by Haverniek, who, in his Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament ( 199) argues at length in favour of the 
doctrine that the mental condition of the prophets in receiving their divine 
communications cannot have been a morbid one. The most serious objec- 
tion[to the theory of Hengstenberg, besides its opposition to the common 
judgment of the church in every age, and its apparent derogation from the 
dignity of the prophetic character, are, the want of any clear support in 
Scripture, and the inutility of such a supposition to attain the end at which 
he aims, and which may just as well be answered by supposing that the 
peculiarities ascribed to the extraordinary state of inspired writers, were 
directly produced by something .negative or positive in the divine communi- 
cation itself. If they bring remote events into juxtaposition, the simplest 
explanation of the fact is, not that they were in a state which rendered them 
incapable of estimating chronological distinctions, but that these distinctions 
were withheld from them, or that although acquainted with them they in- ; 
tentionally overlooked them and combined the objects on another mode and 
on another principle. This view of the matter is entirely sufficient to- 
explain what Peter says (1 Peter i. 12), without resorting to a supposition 
which, unless absolutely necessary, is to be avoided as of doubtful tendency. 
It has been disputed whether the prophets of the old dispensation had 
any training for their work at all analogous to what we call a professional 
education. Some have supposed the sons of ilie prophets, frequently men- 
tioned in the books of Kings, to have been young men in a course of pre- 
paration for the prophetic ministry. To this it has been obfected, that 
their ministry depended on the gift of inspiration, for which no human 
training could compensate or prepare them. But although they could not 
act as prophets without inspiration, they might be prepared for those parts 
of the work which depended upon culture, such as a correct mode of expres- 
sion, just as men may now be trained by education for the work of the 
ministry, although convinced that its success depends entirely on the divine 
blessing. It is not to be forgotten that the inspiration under which the 
prophets acted left them in full possession of their faculties, native and 
acquired, and with all their peculiarities of thought and feeling unimpaired. 
The whole subject of prophetic education is, however, one of surmise and 
conjecture, rather than of definite knowledge or of practical utility. 

To the government the prophets do not seem to have sustained any 
definite or fixed relation, as component parts of a political system. The 
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extent and manner of their influence, in this respect, depended on the 
character of the rulers,- the state of affairs, and the nature of the messages 
which they were commissioned to deliver. As a class, the prophets influ- 
enced the government, not by official formal action, hut as special mes- 
sengers from God, by whom he was represented in-particular emergencies, 
and whose authority could neither be disputed nor resisted by any magis- 
trate without abjuring the fundamental principles of the theocracy. Even 
the apostate kings of Israel acknowledged the divine legation of the prophets 
of Jehovah. 

The opinion that the priestly and prophetic functions were regarded as 
identical, or commonly united in the same persons under the theocracy, is 
wholly destitute of scriptural foundation. It is no doubt true that priests 
might be inspired, and that the High Priest may have been so always ex 
offido. Two: of the most eminent prophets (Jeremiah and EzeHel) were 
unquestionably priests. But the sacerdotal and prophetic offices',, as such, 
were perfectly distinct, as well in function as in purpose, being instituted 
to promote the same great end in different ways, the one by maintaining 
the symbolical and sacramental forms of the theocracy, the other by correct- 
ing their abuse, and keeping constantly in view their spiritual import and 
design, as shadows of good things to come. 

The relation of the prophets to the people and the manner of their inter- 
course appear to have been subject to no uniform and no rigid law. From 
Elijah's hairy dress and John the Baptist's imitation of it, some have hastily 
inferred that the prophets were commonly distinguished by a peculiar dress 
'and an ascetic mode of life. Whether the same conclusion can be drawn 
from the sackcloth mentioned in Isaiah xx. 2, is considered doubtful. The 
truth appears to be, that from the very nature of the prophetic ministry it 
was exempted from the rules of rigid outward uniformity. Eichhorn has 
justly mentioned as a characteristic difference between the heathen and the 
"Jewish prophets, that whereas the former tried to enhance then- authority 
'by darkness and seclusion and mysterious accompaniments, the latter 
moved among the people without any such factitious advantages. '. 

With respect to the promulgation and preservation of the prophecies, there 
have been various opinions and many fanciful conjectures. Some suppose 
the prophets to have been a kind of demagogues or popular orators, whose 
speeches, unless previously prepared, were afterwards recorded by themselves 
.or others. Another supposition is that the prophets were inspired writers, 
and that their prophecies were published only as written compositions. A 
distinction as to this point has by some been drawn between the earlier and 
theater prophets. From the death of Moses to the accession of Uzziah, a 
period of nearly seven hundred years, a large proportion of the prophets are 
supposed to have performed their functions orally and without leaving any 
thing on record ; whereas after that period they were led to act not only for 
the present but the future. We have no cause to doubt, however, that we 
now have in possession all that was written aforetime for our learning. 
And in^the case^of any prophecy, the question whether it was orally delivered 
-before it was written is comparatively unimportant, as our only concern with 
it is in its written form. The idea that the prophecies now extant are mere 
summaries of long Discourses, is ingenious and plausible in certain cases, 
.bat admits of no historical or certain demonstration. 

A question of more moment is that with respect to the way in which the 
writings were preserved, whether by private circulation as detached compo- 
sition, or by solemn enrolment and deposit in the sanctuary. The modern 
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critics who dispute the integrity and genuineness of many passages lean to the 
former supposition, but the latter is unquestionably favoured by the whole 
drift of Scripture and the current of ancient usage, sacred and profane, 
with respect to'writings which were looked upon as sacred. It may well 
be doubted whether among the ancient Hebrews there was any extensive 
circulation of books at all, and it seems to me to be as hard to disprove 
as to prove the position, that the only literature of the nation was THE 
BOOK or SCRIPTURE pt$0), which from the time of Moses was kept 
open, and in which the writings of the prophets may have been recorded 
as they were produced. At all events, it seems unreasonable and at vari- 
ance with the tenor of Scripture to suppose that writings held to be inspired 
were left to circulate at random and to share the fate of other compositions, 
without any effort to attest their genuineness or to secure their preservation. 

Upon this improbable hypothesis some modern critics have constructed 
a theory as to the formation of the Hebrew Canon. They suppose that 
the books now composing the Old Testament were long in circulation as 
detached compositions, or at most in small collections ; but that after the 
Babylonish exile, measures were taken to secure the national literature from 
destruction by bringing together the most highly esteemed books then ex- 
tant, to which others were added from time to time until the period of the 
Maccabees. In a similar manner they account for the threefold division oi 
the Old Testament, into the Law, Prophets, and Scriptures (0*5^1, ay/o- 
ygapa), found in all Hebrew manuscripts, and referred to, not only by Philo 
and Josephus, but in the New Testament (Luke xxiv. 44). This they ac- 
count for, by supposing that the five books of Moses, because of their superior 
authority, were first placed together by themselves ; that the earlier histories 
and prophecies were then joined in a second volume; and that a fourth was 
opened for the reception of books which might be afterwards discovered 
or composed. The obvious design of this whole theory is to account for 
the admission of books into the canon, which these critics are unwilling to 
recognise as ancient, such as Daniel, Esther, Chronicles, and many of the 
Psalms. 

Others attempt to account for the threefold division, as founded on the 
subjects of the different books. But this supposition is precluded by the 
fact, that historical books are found in all the three divisions ; Genesis in the 
first ; Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings in the second ; Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Ruth, and Esther in the third ; to which it may be added, that 
Daniel is found in the third division, and that Jeremiah's Prophecies are 
separated from his Lamentations. 

The uniform tradition of the Jews is, that the sacred books were finally 
collected and arranged by Ezra and his contemporaries, under the guidance 
of divine inspiration, and that the threefold division is coeval with the forma- 
tion of the canon. As to the principle of the division, some of the Jewish 
doctors teach that it is founded on the different degrees of inspiration under 
which the books were written, the highest being that of Moses, and the 
lowest that of the Hagiographa or Scriptures. This last opinion is not 
only destitute of evidence or scriptural foundation, but at variance with the 
tenor of the sacred writings, and of dangerous tendency. 

The most satisfactory solution of the fact in question is the one which 
supposes the law to have been placed first as the foundation of the whole, 
and the remaining books to have been divided, not with respect to their 
contents or the degree of inspiration in their writers, but with respect to 
their official character, the second great division being appropriated to the 
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writings of men who were not only inspired but prophets by profession, who 
possessed not only the prophetic gift but the prophetic office, while the third 
place was reserved for those who, although equally inspired, held no such 
station. Thus the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, having 
been composed, according to the ancient tradition, by Q^*?? or official 
prophets, are prefixed to the prophecies properly so called, while the 
writings of David and Daniel, who were not such, are included in the third 
division; 

The principal difficulty in the way of this hypothesis arises from the fact, 
that different writings of the same man, viz. Jeremiah, are found both in the 
second and third division. This single exception to the general inile has been 
accounted for by some, upon the ground, that the book of Lamentations, 
although written by a Prophet in the strict sense, is more an expression of 
personal feeling than the other prophecies ; by others, upon the ground of 
its liturgical character, which naturally led to its insertion in the same part 
of the Canon with the Psalms. Another objection to this whole explanation 
of the threefold division has been drawn from the absence of entire uniformity 
in the application of the name K*33 to the official or professional prophet, and 
of njh (seer) to an inspired person, simply as such. The difficulty here 
referred to does not lie in the promiscuous use of vgopfiTtis in the New Testa- 
ment, where David, for example, is expressly called a Prophet. This is 
sufficiently explained by the want of any Greek equivalent to seer. But the 
same solution is not applicable to the use of both words seer and prophet, in 
the Old Testament itself, with reference to one and the same person. (E. g. 
Gad the seer,"! Chron. xxi. 9 ; Gad the prophet, 2 Sam. xxiv. 11.) How 
far this rare departure from the usage, ought to weigh against the theory in 
general, or how far it may be accounted for by special circumstances in the 
case of Gad, are questions which may be considered doubtful. All that need 
be affirmed is that this hypothesis respecting the division of the Hebrew 
Canon, although not susceptible of demonstration, is more satisfactory and 
probable than any other which has been proposed. 

The application of the name D*?- 1 )]")?, ay.-o'ygapa or Scriptures, to the 
third division only, has been variously explained ; but the simplest and most 
natural solution is, that the first two divisions having been distinguished by 
appropriate names, the third was left in possession of that which, if there 
had been no division, would have been appropriate to the whole. Thus un- 
derstood, the three parts of the Canon are the Law, the Prophets, and the 
(other) Scriptures. 

In the second of these great divisions, that of the Prophets properly so 
called, a prominent place, and for the most part the first place, has been 
always held, so far as we can trace its history, by a book bearing the name 
of Isaiah. A Talmudical tradition represents it as having formerly been 
preceded by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Some of the modern German writers 
take advantage of this statement, as. a ground for the presumption that the 
book in its present form was not completed until after those of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. This supposition, the design of which is to facilitate the critical 
rejection of the later prophecies, is not only an unauthorised inference from 
a fact extremely dubious at best, but at variance with the simultaneous close 
of the whole canon, which we have seen to be the only well-sustained hypo- 
thesis. The Talmudists themselves explain the fact which they allege, upon 
the ground that Jeremiah and Ezekiel are for the most part minatory pro- 
phets, and that the more consolatory writings of Isaiah were subjoined as a 
relief and antidote. A far more probable solution is, that the arrangement 
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in question, if it ever prevailed, arose from the intimate connection of the 
second book of Kings with Jeremiah, and perhaps from a traditional ascrip- 
tion of it to that prophet as its author. The necessity of any explanation 
seems, however, to be superseded by the doubt which overhangs the fact 
itself, especially when taken in connection with the uniform position of" 
Isaiah before the other two in the most ancient manuscripts now extant, 
both of the Hebrew text and of the ancient versions. 

The name Isaiah is a compound word denoting the Salvation of JehovaJi, 
to which some imagine that the Prophet himself alludes in chap. viii. 18. The 
abbreviated form (^V^?) * s sever applied in Scripture to the Prophet, though. 
the Eabbins employ it in titles and inscriptions. Both forms of the name 
are applied in the Old Testament to other persons, in all which cases the 
English Version employs a different orthography, viz. Jeshcddh or Jesaiah. 
In the New Testament our Version writes the same Esaias, after the exam- 
ple of the Vulgate, varying slightly from the Greek 'Haaiac, used both in 
the Septuagint and the New Testament. To the name of the Prophet we 
find several times added that of his father Amoz (P^j, which several of 
the Greek Fathers have confounded with the name of the prophet Amos 
(DID^), though they differ both in the first and last letter. This mistake, 
occasioned by the Septuagint version, which writes both names ah'ke (' A^wg), 
may be considered the more venial, as two of the latest writers on Isaiah in 
the English language have, in the very act of setting Cyril and Eusebius 
right, themselves committed a like error by misspelling the name Amos 
(DiN). The more ancient mistake may have been facilitated by a know- 
ledge of the Jewish maxim, now recorded in the Talmud, that whenever a 
prophet's father is named, the father was himself a prophet. The Jews 
themselves, in this case, are contented with observing the affinity between 
the names Amoz (P^K), and Amaziah (irPVP*?), upon which they gravely 
found a positive assertion that these men were brothers, and that Isaiah. 
was therefore of the blood-royal, being cousin-german to the first king 
mentioned in the opening of his prophecies. This tradition has had great 
vogue among Jews and Christians, some of whom account for the urbanity 
and polish of Isaiah's manner as a natural effect of his nobility. It is un- 
fortunately true, however, that the Jewish doctors sometimes invent facts 
for the purpose of filling up the chasms of history, and this is especially to- 
be suspected where the statement seems to rest on an etymological conceit- 
or any other fanciful analogy. At all events, we have no satisfactory as- 
surance of the truth of this tradition, any more than of that which makes 
the prophet to have been the father-in-law of king Manasseh. The most 
probable statement is that made by one of the most learned and judicious 
~ of the Kabbins (David Kimchi), that the family and tribe to which Isaiah 
belonged are now entirely unknown. Of his domestic circumstances we 
know merely, that his wife and two of his sons are mentioned by himself ' 
(chap. vii. 3 ; viii. 3, 4), to which some add a third, as we shall see below: 

The only historical account of this Prophet is contained in the book 
which bears his name, and in the parallel passages of Second "Kings, which 
exhibit unequivocal signs of being from the hand of the same writer. The 
first sentence of Isaiah's own book, which is now commonly .admitted to be' 
genuine, assigns as the period of his ministry the four successive reigns of 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, one of the most eventful periods in 
the history of Judah. The two first reigns here mentioned were exceed- 
ingly prosperous, although a change for the worse appears to have comr 
menced before the death of Jotham, and continued through the reign of 
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AhaZjvbringing the state to the very verge of ruin, from, which it was not 
restored to a prosperous condition until long after the accession of Hezekiah. 
During this period the kingdom of the ten tribes, which had flourished 
greatly under Jeroboam II., for many years contemporary with Uzziah, 
passed through the hands of a succession of usurpers, and was at length 
overthrown by the Assyrians, in the sixth year of Hezekiah's reign over 
Judah. 

Among the neighbouring powers, with whom Israel was more or less en- 
gaged in conflict during these four reigns^ the most important were Dama- 
scene Syria, Moab, Edom, and the Philistines, who, although resident within, 
the allotted bounds of Judah, still endeavoured to maintain their position as 
an independent and a hostile nation. But the foreign powers which chiefly 
influenced the condition of south-western Asia during this period, were the 
two great empires of Assyria in the east, and Egypt in the south-west. By 
a rapid succession of important conquests, the former had suddenly acquired 
a magnitude and strength which it had not possessed for ages, if at all. 
Egypt had been subdued, at least in part, by Ethiopia ; but this very event, 
by combining the forces of two great nations, had given unexampled strength 
to the Ethiopian dynasty in Upper Egypt. The mutual jealousy and emu- 
lation between this state and- Assyria, naturally tended to make Palestine, 
which lay between them, a theatre of war, at least at intervals, for many 
years. It also led the kings of Israel and Judah to take part in the con- 
tentions of these two great powers, and to secure themselves by uniting, 
sometimes with Egypt against Assyria, sometimes with Assyria against 
Egypt. It was this inconstant policy that hastened the destruction of the 
kingdom of the ten tribes, and exposed that of Judah to imminent peril. 
Against this policy the prophets, and especially Isaiah, were commissioned 
to remonstrate, not only as unworthy in itself, but as implying a distrust of, 
God's protection, and indifference to the fundamental law of the theocracy. 
The Babylonian monarchy, as Havernick has clearly proved, began to 
gather strength before the end of this period, but was less conspicuous, 
because not yet permanently independent of Assyria. 

The two most remarkable conjunctures in the history of Judah during 
Isaiah's ministry, are, the invasion by the combined force of Syria and 
Israel, in the reign of Ahaz, followed by the destruction of the kingdom of 
the ten tribes, and the Assyrian invasion in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, 
ending in the miraculous destruction of Sennacherib's army, and his own 
ignominious flight. The historical interest of this important period is 
further heightened by the fact that two of the most noted eras in chronology 
fall within it, viz. the era of Nabonassar, and that computed from the build- 
ing of Eome. - 

_ The length of Isaiah's public ministry is doubtful. The aggregate dura- 
tion of the four reigns mentioned in the title is above one hundred and 
twelve years; but it is not said that he prophesied throughout the whole 
reign^ either of Uzziah or Hezekiah. Some, it is true, have inferred that 
his ministry was co- extensive with the whole reign of Uzziah, because he is. 
^said to have written the history of that prince (2 Ghron. xxvi. 22), which 
he surely might have done without being strictly his contemporary, just as 
he may have written that of Hezekiah to a certain date (2 Chron. xyxii. 32), 
and yet have died before him. Neither of these incidental statements can. 
be understood as throwing any light upon the question of chronology. 
Most writers, both among the Jews and Christians, understand the first 
verse of the sixth chapter as determining the year of King Uzziah's death 
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to be tlie first of Isaiah's public ministry. Some of the Jewish miters "who 
adopt this supposition, at the same time understand Uzziah's death to 
mean his civil death, occasioned by the leprosy with which he was smitten 
in the twenty-fifth year of his reign, for his sacrilegious invasion of the 
house of God, so that he dwelt in a separate house until his death, There 
seems to be no sufficient ground for this explanation of the language, or for 
the alleged coincidence of the event with the twenty-fifth year of Uzziah's 
reign, any more than for the notion of the oriental Christians, that Isaiah 
was deprived of the prophetic office, for his sin in not withstanding Uzziah, 
and after twenty-eight years of silence was restored in the year of that 
king's death, a fanciful interpretation of the facts recorded in chap. vi. The 
modern writers are agreed in understanding the expression literally, and in 
connecting the last year of Uzziah's life with the first year of Isaiah's 
ministry. It is by no means certain, as we shall see below, that the sixth 
chapter is descriptive of Isaiah's inauguration into ofiice, still less that it 
was written before any of the others. But it cannot be denied that the 
chronological hypothesis just stated is strongly recommended by the fact of 
its removing all objections to the truth of the inscription (chap. i. 1), 
founded on the extreme longevity which it would otherwise ascribe to the 
prophet, by enabling us at once to deduct half a century. If we reckon 
from the last year of Uzziah to the fourteenth of Hezekiah, the last in which 
we find any certain historical traces of Isaiah, we obtain, as the minimum 
of his prophetic ministry, a period of forty-seven years, and this, supposing 
that he entered on it even at the age of thirty, would leave him at his death 
less than eighty years old. And even if it be assumed that he survived 
Hezekiah, and continued some years under his successor, the length of his 
life will after all be far. less than that of Jehoiada the High Priest, who died 
in the reign of Joash at the age of 130 years. (2 Chron. xxiv. 15.) 

The Jews have a positive tradition that he did die in the reign of Manas- 
seh, and as a victim of the bloody persecutions by which that king is said 
to have filled Jerusalem with innocent blood from one end to the other 
(2 Bangs xxi. 16). Some accounts go so far as to give the pretext upon 
which the murder was committed, namely, that of discrepance between 
Isaiah's teaching and the law of Moses, as well as the precise form of his 
martyrdom, by being sawn asunder, some say in the body of a tree, which 
had opened to receive him. The substantial part of this tradition is re- 
ceived as true by several of the Fathers, who suppose it to be clearly alluded 
to in Heb. xi. 37. It has also found favour among many modern writers, 
on the ground of its intrinsic credibility, and the antiquity of the tradition. 
Hengstenberg assents to it moreover on the grounid that it enables us 
more easily to account for the peculiar features of the later prophecies 
(chap, xl xlvi.), by supposing them ,to have been written in the days of 
Manasseh, in the old age of the prophet, and after his retirement from active 
life. Havernick, on the other hand, rejects the tradition, first, on the 
general ground that fabulous accounts are especially abundant in the Jewish 
martyrology, and then on the special ground, that this assumption leaves 
us unable to account for the omission of Manasseh's name in the inscription 
of the book, without admitting that the title may have been prefixed to a 
partial collection of Isaiah's prophecies, or by the hand of a later writer, 
which he holds to be unauthorised and dangerous concessions. To the 
suggestion that Manasseh may have been omitted because under him Isaiah 
had ceased to appear in public as a prophet and employed himself in writing, 
it is answered that if Uzziah is distinctly mentioned simply because Isaiah was 
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inducted into office at the close of his long reign, he could scarcely have 
omitted Manasseh, under whom so large a proportion of his prophecies were 
written, if not publicly delivered. In weighing the arguments of Eavernick, 
it must not he overlooked that his hypothesis compels him to regard chap, 
xxxvii. 38 as later than the times of Isaiah, simply because the event there 
recorded must have taken place in the reign of Manasseh. This fact, to- 
gether with the insufficiency of his objections to the contrary hypothesis, 
may at least dispose us to abstain from such a positive decision of the 
question as would cut us off from the assumption of a longer term of public 
service, however probable on other grounds, and however necessary to the 
full solution of questions which may afterwards present themselves during 
the process of interpretation. With this proviso, we'may safely leave the 
precise chronological question, as the Bible leaves it, undetermined. 

From the references, which have been already quoted, to the historical 
writings of Isaiah, some have inferred that he was an official historiographer, 
in which capacity the older prophets seem to have acted, as appears from 
the canonical insertion of such books as those of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings, among the Prophets. We have no reason to suppose, however, 
that Isaiah held any secular office of the kind, distinct from his prophetic 
ininistry. Nor is it clear in what sense the citation of Isaiah by the Chro- 
nicles as a historical authority should be understood. The reference may be 
simply to the historical portions of his book, or to the corresponding passages 
of Second Kings, of which, in strict discharge of his official functions, he 
may well have been the author. That the books referred to were more 
copious histories or annals, of which only summaries or fragments are now 
extant, is a supposition which, however credible or even plausible it may 
be in itself, is not susceptible of demonstration The question as to the 
identity and fate of these historical writings is of no importance to the exe- 
gesis of the book before us. The books still' extant under the name of the 
Vision and Ascension of Isaiah, are universally admitted to be spurious and 
apocryphal. Our attention will therefore be exclusively confined to the 
canonical Isaiah. 

This book not only forms a part of the Old Testament Canon as far as 
we can trace it back, but has held its place there without any change of 
form, size, or contents, of which the least external evidence can be adduced. 
The allusions to this Prophet, and the imitations of him, in the later books 
of the Old Testament, are not confined to any one part of the book or any 
single class of passages. The apocryphal writers who make mention of it, 
use no expressions which imply that it was not already long complete in its 
present form and size. The same thing seems to be implied in the nume- 
rous citations of this book in the New Testament. Without going here into 
minute details, a correct idea of the general fact may be conveyed by simply 
stating, that of the sixty-six chapters of Isaiah, as divided in our modern 
Bibles, forty-seven are commonly supposed to be directly quoted or distinctly 
alluded to, and some of them repeatedly. The same thing may be illustrated 
clearly on a smaller scale by stating, that in the twenty-one cases where 
. Isaiah is expressly named in the New Testament, the quotations are drawn 
from the first, sixth, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twenty-ninth, fortieth, 
forty-second, fifty-third, sixty-first, and sixty-fifth chapters of the book before 
us. These facts, together with the absence of all countervailing evidence, 
shew clearly that the Book of the Prophet Isaiah (Luke iv. 17), known and 
quoted by our Lord and his apostles, was, as a whole, identical with that 
which we have under the same name. We find accordingly a long unbroken 
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series of interpreters, Jewish and Christian, through a course of ages, not 
only acquiescing in this general statement, but regarding all the passages 
and parts of which the book consists, as clearly and unquestionably genuine; 
This appears for the most part, it is true, not as the result of any positive 
reasoning or investigation, but as a negative assumption, resting on the want 
of any proof or even ground of suspicion to the contrary. Hence it is that 
in the older writers on Isaiah, even down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the place now occupied by criticism, in. the modern sense, is wholly 
blank. No one of course thought it necessary to defend what had never 
been attacked, or to demonstrate what had never been disputed. 

This neglect of critical investigation and discussion, although easily ac- 
counted for, as we have seen, led to a violent reaction towards the opposite 
.extreme, as soon as the first impulse had been given to that kind of learned 
speculation. The critical processes employed, with paradoxical assurance, 
on the Greek and Eoman classics, by the school of Bentley, were transferred 
to Scripture, and applied not only to particular expressions, but to whole 
passages Jand even books. That this new method would be early earned 
to excess] was not only to be apprehended as a possible contingency, but con- 
fidently looked for as a natural and even unavoidable result. The causes 
which facilitate inventions and discoveries tend also to exaggerate their value. 
Of this general truth we have abundant illustration without going beyond 
the field of biblical learning. The supposed discovery that Buxtorf and the 
Eabbins had attached too much importance to the masoretic pointing, led 
Cappellus, Houbigant, and Lowth, to reject it altogether not only its 
authority but its assistance and to make the Hebrew text a nose of wax 
between the fingers of an arbitrary and capricious criticism. The discovery 
that sufficient use had never yet been made of the analogy of Arabic in He- 
brew lexicography, led Schultens and his school to an extreme which seemed 
to threaten a transfusion of the spirit of one language into the exhausted 
vessels of another. In Eke manner, the idea that the Hebrewiext had been 
too uncritically handled, seems at first to have been wholly unaccompanied by 
any apprehension that the" process of correction could be either misapplied 
or pushed so far as to defeat itself. - In all such cases the first movements 
must be tentative. The primary object is to ascertain what can, be done. 
'In settling this point, it is necessary to assume provisionally more than is 
expected to abide the test of final and decisive experiment. The writers 
who originally undertook to separate the genuine and spurious portions of 
Isaiah, acted of course on the presumption, that any part might prove un- 
sound, and therefore set no bounds to their avidity for textual reforms and 
innovations. The natural result was a grotesque disguise and mutilation 
of the book by means of numberless erasures, transpositions, combina- 
tions, and gratuitous assumptions of imaginary authors, two or more of 
whom were often thought to be identified within the bounds of one con- 
nected passage. 

Particular examples of this critical mania,' as displayed by Koppe, Eich- 
horn, Bertholdt, and others, will be given hereafter in the exposition. "What 
has been here said in the general will suffice to explain the fact that these 
extravagant results, and the confusion into which they threw the whole sub- 
ject of interpretation, soon produced a new reaction. Eosenmuller, Be 
Wette, and especially Gesenius, who may be regarded as the representatives 
of a more moderate and later school, have no hesitation in expressing their 
contempt for the empirical and slashing criticism of their predecessors, and, 
as a proof of their sincerity, assert the integrity and -unity of many passages 
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which Eichhorn and his fellows had most wantonly dismembered. This 
is undoubtedly a retrograde movement in the right direction, and as far as 
it goes has had a salutary influence, by making the criticism of the Hebrew- 
text something more than idle guess-work or fantastic child's play. At the 
same time, it is not to be dissembled that the ground assumed by these 
distinguished writers is itself, to use a favourite expression of their own, 
wilcritisch and imwissenschaftlich, i.e. neither critical nor scientific. The 
ground of this charge is that their own mode of critical procedure differs 
from that which they repudiate and laugh at, only in a degree, i.e. in the 
extent to which it is applied. They expunge, transpose, and imagine less ; 
but still they do-all three, and on precisely the same principles. They 
mark out no new method, they establish no new standard, but are simply, 
the moderate party of the game school which they represent as antiquirt 
and exploded. 

The consciousness of this defect betrays itself occasionally in the naivete 
with which G-esenius and De Wette appeal to their critical feeling as the 
ultimate ground of their decisions. The real principle of these decisions is 
identical with that assumed by Eichhorn and his school, to wit, that where 
there is a colourable pretext or .the faintest probability in favour of a change, 
it is entitled to the preference, always provided that it does not shock the 
critical Gefuhl of the performer, a proviso which experience has proved to 
be sufficient to prevent all inconveniences that might arise from a too rigor- 
ous construction of the rule. If, for example, after three-fourths of a sen- 
tence or a passage have been sacrificed because they may by possibility be 
spurious, it is found convenient to retain the fourth, for any exegetical pur- 
pose or to prove another point, it is effected without scruple or delay by a 
response of the Gefuhl in its favour. In this convenient process, the vgurov 
"$>eij8o$ of the radical reformers, as the earlier critics may be justly called, 
if not avowed in theory, is still held fast in practice, viz. the doctrine that 
.. ihe general presumption is against the truth and authenticity of everything 
traditional. or ancient, and in favour of whatever can by any means be sub- 
stituted.for it. The difference between this and the old-fashioned criticism 
seems to be the same as that between the principle of English jurisprudence, 
that a person accused is to be reckoned innocent until he is proved guilty, 
and the rule adopted in the criminal proceedings of some other nations, that 
he ought to be held guilty till he proves his innocence. A fundamental 
maxim of this whole school of criticism, upper and lower, first and last, 
extreme and moderate, is this, that what is possible is probable and may be 
held as certain, if it suits the convenience of the critic ; in other words, 
" things must be as they may." 

Another proof that this whole system is uncritical, or destitute of any 
settled principle, distinct from .that of the exploded method which it super- 
sedes, is furnished by the absence of consistency and unity in its results. In 
one important point, these writers, it is true, display a singular agreement. 
This is their unanimous rejection of the twenty-seven chapters at the end of 
the collection, as the product of a later age; a unanimity arising neither 
from the clearness of the case nor from any real unity of principle among 
the critics who exhibit it, but simply from' the fact, now universally admitted, 
that these chapters form a continuous unbroken composition, so that in order 
to be rid of any one part- it is requisite to sacrifice the whole. The parti- 
cular grounds of -this rejection are stated and examined in the second 
part of the Introduction. The comparison about to be made here will be 
restricted to the remainder of 'the book, with the exception of the four 
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historical chapters which connect the two divisions (chaps, xxxvi. xxxix.), 
and which have usually shared the same fate with the twenty-seven. 

The earliest chapters are precisely those respecting which these critics are 
the least divided. It is commonly agreed among them that the six first are 
genuine productions of Isaiah, to which it can hardly he considered an ex- 
ception, that chap. ii. 24 is supposed by many to he still more ancient. The 
only observable dissent from this general judgment seems to be the paradoxi- 
cal opinion of the Dutch writer Roorda, that phap. ii. 2-4 is the only portion 
written by Isaiah, and that all the rest of the first five chapters is the work 
of Micah ! Chap. vii. 1-16 is regarded by Gesenius as probably not the com- 
position of Isaiah, who is mentioned in the third person. This opinion is 
refuted by Hitzig and repudiated by the later writers. Koppe's idea that 
the twelfth chapter is a hymn of later date, after being rejected by Gesenius, 
and revived by E wald, has again been set aside by Umbreit. The genuineness 
of chap. xiii. and chap. xiv. 123 is more unanimously called in question, on 
account of its resemblance to chaps . xl.-lxvi. which this whole class "of critics set 
aside as spurious. Chaps, xv. and xvi. are ascribed by Koppe and Bertholdt 
to Jeremiah; byEwaldandUrnbreitto an unknown prophet older thanlsaiah; 
by Hitzig, Maurer, and Knobel to Jonah ; by Hendewerk to Isaiah himself. 
Eichhorn rejects the nineteenth chapter ; Gesenius calls in question the genu- 
ineness of vers. 1820 ; Koppe denies that of vers. 18-25 ; Hitzig regards 
vers. 16-25 as a fabrication of the Jewish priest Onias ; while Kosenmiiller, 
Hendewerk,Ewald, and Umbreit, vindicate the whole as a genuine production 
of Isaiah. The first ten verses of the twenty-first chapter are rejected on 
the ground of their resemblance to the thirteenth and fourteenth. Ewald 
ascribes both to a single author ; Hitzig denies that they can be from the 
same hand. Ewald makes the prophecy in chap. xxi. the earlier; Hitzig 
proves it to be later. Koppe, Paulus, Eichhorn, and Eosenmiiller, look upon 
it as a vaticinium ex eventu ; Gesenius, Ewald, and the other later writers 
as a real prophecy. The twenty -third chapter is ascribed by Movers to 
Jeremiah ; by Eichhorn and Rosenmiiller to an unknown writer later than 
Isaiah ; by Gesenius and De Wette to Isaiah himself; by Ewald to a younger 
contemporary and disciple of the prophet. The continuous prophecy con- 
tained in chaps, xxiv. xxvii. Knobel shews to have been written in Palestine 
about the beginning of the Babylonish exile ; Gesenius in Babylon towards 
the end of the captivity and.by the author of chaps, xl. Ixvi. ; Umbreit, at the 
same time, but by a different author ; Gramberg, after the return from 
exile ; Ewald, just before the invasion of Egypt by Gambyses ; Vatke, in 
the period of the Maccabees ; Hitzig, in Assyria just before the fall of 
Nineveh ; while Rosenmiiller, in the last editions of his Scholia, ascribes it 
to Isaiah himself. Chaps, xxviii.-xxxiii. are supposed by Koppe to contain 
many distinct prophecies of different authors, and by Hitzig several succes- 
sive compositions of one and the same author ; while most other writers 
consider them as forming a continuous whole. This is regarded by Gesenius 
and Hitzig, notwithstanding the objections of preceding critics, as a genuine 
production of Isaiah ; but Ewald doubts whether it may not be the work 
of a disciple. Most of the writers of this school join chaps: xxxiv. and xxxv. 
together, as an unbroken context ; but Hitzig no less confidently puts them 
asunder. Rosenmiiller, De "Wette, and others, set these chapters down 
as evidently written by the author of chaps, xl.-lxvi., while Ewald on the 
other hand maintains that this identity is disproved by a difference of style 
and diction. 

No attempt has here been made to detail the grounds of these conflicting 
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judgments, much less to decide between them. This mil be done, so far as 
it seems necessary, in the exposition, and particularly in the introductions to 
the several chapters. The object aimed at in the foregoing statements is to 
shew that no additional security.]or certainty has been imparted in the criti- 
cism of the text by these empirical conjectures, and to confirm the previous- 
assertion that they rest on no determinate intelligible principle or standard 
of comparison. A further confirmation of the same position is afforded by 
the tests of genuineness and antiquity, explicitly asserted and applied by 
the writers of this school. A more correct expression would perhaps be 
tests of spuriousness and later origin ; for, as we have already seen, the use 
of a criterion, in the hands of these critics, is seldom to establish or con- - 
firm, but almost always to discredit, what has commonly been looked upon; 
as genuine. 

One of the surest proofs of spuriousness, according to the theory and 
practice of this school, is the occurrence of idioms and words belonging to a 
period of Hebrew composition later than the days of Isaiah. This method 
of discrimination, however unobjectionable in itself, is nevertheless often so 
employed as to be altogether violent and arbitrary in its application. This 
.is effected, first, by exaggerating, in the general, the real difference between 
the older and the later writings, and the practical facility of recognising the 
peculiar style of either. Conclusions which have properly been drawn, in 
one case, from a variety of premises, including the assumption of the date 
as a fact already known, are most unreasonably drawn in others, from a 
single element or item of the same proof in default of all the rest. This 
kind of sophistry is more delusive in the case of Hebrew than of Greek or 
Latin criticism, partly because we have fewer data upon which to form a 
judgment, partly because peculiar causes kept the written Hebrew more un- 
changed than other languages within a given period, and tended to obliterate 
in some degree the usual distinctive marks of earlier or later date. This is 
particularly true if we assume, as there are some strong grounds for doing, 
that the whole ancient literature of the Hebrews was contained in the canon 
of then* scriptures, so that later writings were continually formed upon a 
few exclusive models. But whether this be so or not, the influence exerted 
by the books of Moses on the style and language of succeeding writers was 
immeasurably greater than in any other case at all analogous. 

Besides 'this general and theoretical exaggeration of the difference be- 
tween the older and the later Hebrew, there is also chargeable upon these 
critics an habitual proneness to lose sight of the distinction between what 
is 'really peculiar to the later books, or to the times in which they were 
composed, and that which after all, on any supposition, must be common 
to the different periods. That there must be a common stock of this kind 
is self-evident ; and that it must be very great in comparison with that 
which is peculiar and distinctive, is as fully established by the facts of this 
case and the analogy of others like it, as any maxim of comparative philo- 
logy. And yet some German critics of the modern school, although they 
do not venture to avow the principle, proceed in practice just as if they 
held the use of an expression by a later writer to be in itself exclusive of 
its use by one of a preceding age. And even when they do profess to make 
the distinction just insisted on, they often make it in an arbitrary manner, 
or prevent its having any practical effect; by confounding archaisms with 
neologisms, i. e. mistaking for corruptions of a later age forms of expression 
which have been transmitted from the earliest period in the dialect of com- 
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mon life, but are only occasionally used in "writing, and especially in poetry^ 
until the language ceases to be spoken, and jfche difference of learned and 
colloquial style is thereby lost. The profounder study of comparative 
philology in very recent times has shewn the fallacy of many such objec- 
tions to the antiquity of certain passages, and at the same time shakep. 
the authority of similar criticisms in other cases, not admitting of direct 
refutation. 

The bad effect of these fallacious principles of criticism is .often aggra- 
vated by a want of consistency and fairness in their application. This is 
especially apparent in the younger German "writers of this school, who often 
pusb. to a practical extreme the theoretical assumptions of their more dis- 
creet or more enlightened teachers. Even where this is unintentionally 
done, it argues an eagerness to prove a point, or to sustain a foregone con- 
clusion, not very likely to be found connected with a high degree of candour 
and impartiality. A signal illustration of this critical unfairness -is the 
practice of evading the most certain indications of antiquity by noting them 
as imitations of a later writer. "Where the recent date of the composition 
is already certain, the existence of such imitations may be certain, also ; 
but to assume them in the very process of determining the date, is little 
short of an absurdity. By setting down whatever can be found in other 
later books as proof of recent origin, and everything which cannot j as a 
studied imitation of antiquity, the oldest writings extant may be proved to 
be a hundred or a thousand years younger than themselves. Indeed, it 
may be stated as a fatal vice of this whole system, that it either proves too 
little or too much, that it is'either pushed too far or that it ought to be 
pushed further,; that the limit of its application is determined by no prin- 
ciple or rule but the convenience or caprice of the interpreter. Stat .pro 
raiione voluntas. The critical process is too generally this, that where the 
admission of a passage as genuine would lead to consequences undesirable 
in any point . of view, the critic fastens upon every singularity of thought 
or language as. a ground of suspicion, and the most unmeaning trifles by 
accumulation are converted into arguments ; whereas in other cases alto- 
gether parallel, except that there is no urgent motive for discrediting the 
passage, indications equally abundant and conclusive are entirely overlooked. 
Sometimes the evidence of later date is found exclusively .in one part of a 
long unbroken context, all admitted to be written by the same hand, though 
the critic fails to see. that this admission is destructive of his argument so 
far as it is founded on diversity of language as a test of age. For if a later 
writer can be so unlike himself, why not an older writer also ? - 

This remark, however, is applicable rather to the question of identity 
than that of age. Tor a favourite process of the modern critics, arid espe- 
cially of some, below the highest rank, is that of proving a negative, by 
shewing that a passage or a book is not the work of its reputed author, 
"without attempting to shew whose it is. Some of the means employed 
for the attainment of this end might seem incredible, as serious attempts- 
at argument, but for the formal gravity with which they are employed. 
Sometimes the demonstration is effected by enumerating forms of expres- 
sion, which occur nowhere else in the undisputed works of the ' reputed 
author, and inferring that he therefore could not have employed them in 
the case under consideration. The first absurdity of this ratiocination lies 
in the very principle assumed, which is, in fact, if not in form, that what- 
ever any writer has said once, he must, as a general rule, have said again, 
if not repeatedly. Now what can be more certain or notorious than the: 
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fact tliat what the greatest writers say "most 'frequently,' is that which is 
least characteristic, "while the thoughts and expressions which are most 
admired, quoted, and remembered, are for the most part ' aiea.% Xsyp>sva, 
things which could only be said once, which would not bear to be repeated, 
by themselves or others ? What would be thought of an attempt to prove 
the Ars Poetica spurious, on the ground that the words exlex, sesquipedalia, 
cotis, litura, quincunce, and the phrases purpiireiis pannus, 'qb ovo, lucidiis 
oi'do, callida junctura, norma loquendi, in medias res, iricredtilus odi, sagax 
rerum, ad unguem, vivas voces, ore rotundo, decie's repetita, Jaudator'temp.oris 
acti, the "simile, of the mountain and the mouse, and the' proverbial saying, 
occupet exiremiim scabies occur nowhere else in "the writings of Horace ? 
But this case , strong as it isj affords a very insufficient 'illustration of the 
theory and practice of the German critics now in question. Not content 
with the assumption of a false and arbitrary test of identity, they make the 
application of it more ^unreasonable still, by rejecting every proof adduced 
in opposition to their doctrine, as .itself suspicious, or unquestionably 
spurious; A parallel case would be that of a critic who, on being reminded 
that the phrase ab ovo is used in the same sense in the third satire, and ad 
unguem in the first, should set the argument aside by referring both these 
compositions to the times of Juvenal or Persius. With equal justice the 
tenth eclogue of Yirgil might be' taken from him, by first rejecting the 
Georgics -and the last ten books of the JSneid as unquestionably spurious, 
and then enumerating all the single words, grammatical constructions, and 
peculiar idioms, to which no perfect counterparts are found" in the remain? 
der of his poems. - " : _ ; 

~But besides this linguistical method of discrediting a large part of Isaiah 
as unquestionably riot his composition,' there is another process used for the 
same purpose; winch; may be entitled the rhetorical argument, consisting in 
the arbitrary affirmation 'that the style of ' certain passages is to6 prosaic, 
the metaphors too much confused, the rhythm too harsh, the allusions top 
obscure, the illustrations too familiar, the expression too inelegant, to be 
imputed to so great a writer. This mode of criticism is pregnant with 
absurdities peculiar to itself. ? In the first place may be stated' the unrear 
sonable weight which it attaches' to -rhetorical distinctions in general, not 
to mention the peculiar stress laid : on the technicalities of scholastic rhetoric 
in particular. ^ This error is connected with a false hypothesis, to be con- 
sidered: afterwafds, ; as to the light in which the prophets viewed themselves 
and were regarded by their readers. If they aspired; to be 'nothing more 
than orators and poets, then 'rhetorical considerations would of course be 
paramount ; but if they believed themselves, and were believed by others> 
to be inspired revealers of the will of G-odj it is absurd to imagine that they 
would or could allow the clear and strong expression of that will to be Con- 
trolled by mere rhetorical punctilios. : ' ' . .".'"-. 

Another flaw in this critical process is its -puerile assumption that the 
prophets, even as mere orators and poets, must be always doing their best,; 
that if ever striking, they must: strike at all times ; that if ever tender, they 
must always melt ; that if they ever soar, they must be always in the 
clouds; whereas analogy demonstrates that the greatest writers, both in 
prose and verse, go up by the mountains arid down by the valleys, or in 
other words, exert their 'highest faculties at intervals, with, long and frequent 
seasons of repose, while poetasters and disclaimers prove : the,hollowness of 
their claims by a painful uniformity of tension and a wearisome monotony 
of failure. " .- . ; ; . 
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A third defect is one which might with equal justice have been charged 
against some arguments before recited, namely, the vague and indeterminate 
character of this criterion, as evinced by the diversity of its results. Not 
only does one critic censure what another critic of the same school leaves 
unnoticed ; but the same, thing is positively represented by the two as a 
beauty and a deformity, nay more, as fatal to the genuineness of a passage 
and as a certain demonstration of it. It may seem invidious and perhaps 
presumptuous to add, that this unsafe and two-edgedinstrument could scarcely 
be entrusted to worse hands than those of some late German critics, who, 
with all their erudition, ingenuity, and show of philosophical aesthetics, are 
peculiarly deficient in that delicate refinement and acute sensibility of taste, 
which a less profound but far more classical and liberal training has im- 
parted even to inferior scholars of some other nations, and especially of 
England. To this unfavourable estimate of German taste and literary 
judgment there are eminent "exceptions, even in the ranks of theological 
and biblical learning ; but among these it would be impossible to class the 
writers who are most remarkable for an unhesitating reckless use of the 
rhetorical criterion now in question. On the contrary, it may be stated as 
a curious and instructive fact, that the imputation of inelegance, awkward- 
ness, obscurity, and coarseness, has been lavished on Isaiah with peculiar 
prodigality by those interpreters who seem to be most open to the charge 
themselves, and who, in the very act of passing judgment on the Prophet 
or his writings as devoid of taste and genius, often shew most painfully and 
clearly that their circumscribed professional pursuits, however thorough and 
successful, have been insufficient to compensate for the want of a more en- 
larged and humanizing culture. 

The revulsion of feeling, necessarily occasioned in the great majority of 
uncultivated minds, by these rhetorical attacks upon some portions of Isaiah, 
with a view to prove them spurious, must be greatly aggravated by another 
argument employed for the same purpose, which may be distinguished from 
the lexicographical, grammatical, and rhetorical tests already mentioned, as 
the ethical or moral test. This consists simply in accusing certain passages 
of being animated by a narrow, selfish, mean, and sometimes even by a fierce, 
malignant, cruel, vindictive, bloodthirsty spirit wholly foreign from Isaiah's 
character, and from the temper of the age in which he lived. "Without insist- 
ing on the arbitrary difference assumed in this 'objection to exist between 
certain periods of the sacred history, in point of moral elevation and en- 
largement, let it be observed how perfectly factitious and imaginary this 
peculiar tone of the disputed passages must be, when it has failed to strike 
the most enlightened readers of the Prophet for a course of ages. This is 
a question wholly different from that of philological or even rhetorical dis- 
tinctions, which might easily escape the view of any but professional and 
critical readers, and be first discovered by the searching processes of modern 
scrutiny. But when the critic passes from the field of orthography and 
etymology to that of morals, he is stepping out of darkness into sunshine, 
from the bench to the bar, from the position of a judge to that of an advocate, 
who, far from being able to decide the controversy by a dictum, has to plead 
his cause at the tribunal of a multitude of trained minds, and enlightened 
consciences. The want of familiar and devotional acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, on the part of many learned German critics, must disable them 
from estimating the advantage thus enjoyed by Christian readers, whose 
opinions have been formed upon the Gospel, and who certainly would 
be the first to mark any real inconsistency between it and the spirit of the 
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ancient prophets. To such spectators, and in such a light, there is 
something almost ludicrous in the solemnity with which some unbelievers 
in the inspiration of the Bible utter sanctimonious complaints of an im- 
moral and unhallowed temper in those parts of the Old Testament which 
they, for reasons afterwards to be considered, are unwilling to acknowledge 
as authentic, while they pass by, with discreet indulgence, indications far 
more plausible in other places. If it be said, that these immoral tenden- 
cies escape the ordinary reader on account of his foregone conclusion that 
the whole proceeds from God, and therefore must be right ; the answer is, 
that a hypothesis, which thus brings all the parts of an extensive varied 
whole into agreement, bears upon its face the clearest marks of truth, and 
that the fact alleged affords an incidental proof that the position of the ad- 
verse party, which compels him to see everything distorted and at variance 
with itself, must be a false one. 

This last suggestion opens a new view of the whole subject. Thus far 
the question has been stated and discussed as one of criticism merely, not of 
hermeneutics or of doctrinal belief, with a. view to shew that even on histo- 
rical and literary grounds, the modern German mode of dealing with the 
text of Isaiah, and of settling the antiquity and genuineness of its several 
parts, is wholly untenable, because capricious, arbitrary, inconsistent with 
itself, and at variance with analogy, good taste, and common sense. The 
reader must, however, have observed that in exposing the caprices of these 
critics, I have frequently described them as resorting to these methods 
only where they had strong reasons for desiring to discredit a particular 
portion .of the book, at least so far as to dispute its antiquity. It will 
now be proper to explain how such a motive can be supposed to exist, 
the rather as the neological interpreters of Germany are often praised by 
their admirers, on the ground that, although they are sceptical, their very 
scepticism renders them impartial, and gives their testimony greater .weight 
in every case except where the question of inspiration is directly and for- 
mally at issue. The practical effect of this superficial estimate has been 
the practice of adhering servilely to these neologists until they openly deny 
some fundamental doctrine of religion, then protesting against that specific 
error, and again walking closely in then: footsteps, till another opportunity 
or palpable necessity for protestation or dissent occurs. Besides the want 
of harmony and unity in any course of criticism or exegesis thus conducted, 
it is evident that such a mode of dealing with a system, which is known 
and acknowledged to be unsound in principle, must lead the writer and the 
reader into many other dangers than the few which are upon the surface. 
Incedis per ignes suppositos cineri doloso. To avoid these hidden and insi- 
dious dangers, it is necessary to compare the different theories of criticism 
and interpretation, not in their formal differences merely, but in their inti- 
mate connection with diversities of fundamental principles and doctrinal 
belief. In order to effect this, it will be expedient to consider briefly the 
historical progress of opinion with respect to the principles of exegesis, as 
we have already traced the change of theory and practice in the treatment 
of the text. These two important parts of the same great subject will be 
found to illustrate and complete each other. 

Isaiah himself, even leaving out of view the large part of his book which 
a capricious criticism has called in question, may be said to express every- 
where his own belief that he was writing under an extraordinary influence, 
not merely human but divine. This is at least the prima facie view which 
any. unsophisticated reader would derive from a simple perusal of his undis- 
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puted writings. However mistaken he might think the prophet, in asserting 
or assuming his own inspiration, such a reader could scarcely hesitate to 
grant that he helieved it and expected it to be believed by others. In one 
of the oldest and best of the Jewish Apocrypha (Sirach xxiv. 25), Isaiah is 
called the great and faithful prophet who foresaw what was to happen till 
the end of time. Josephus and Philo incidentally bear witness to his uni-i 
versal recognition by their countrymen as one inspired of God. 

"We have seen already that our Lord and his apostles cite the whole book 
of Isaiah with more frequency than any other part of the Old Testament. 
It now becomes a question of historical interest at least, in what capacity 
and character Isaiah is thus quoted, and with what authority he seems to 
be invested in the New Testament. The simple fact that he is there sb 
often quoted, when connected with another undisputed fact, to wit, that his 
writings, even at that early date, held a conspicuous place among the Sa- 
cred Scriptures (/'sga <ygdfjt,tj,a,ru, ygatpai ayiai) of the Jews, would of itself 
create a strong presumption that our Lord and his apostles recognised his 
inspiration and divine authority. We are not left, however, to infer this 
incidentally; for it is proved directly by the frequent combination of the 
title Prophet with the name Isaiah (Mat. iii..3, iv. 14, viii. 17, xii. 17; 
Luke iii. 4, iv. 17; John i. 28, xiii. 28 ; Acts viii. 28-30, xxviii. 25); 
by the repeated statement that he prophesied or spoke by inspiration (Mark 
vii. 6 ; Horn. ix. 29) ; by the express declaration that some of his predic- 
tions were fulfilled in the history of Christ and his contemporaries (Mat. 
iii. 8, iv. 14, viii. 17; Acts xxiii. 25) ; and ,by the still more remarkable 
statement that Isaiah saw Christ and spake of his glory (John xii. 41). 
These expressions place it beyond all possibility of doubt that the New Tes- 
tament describes Isaiah as a Prophet in the strictest and the highest sense 
inspired of .God. This is alleged here, not as a reason for our own belief; 
but simply as a well-attested fact in the history of the interpretation. 

Coming down a little lower, we find all the Christian Fathers taking for 
granted the divine authority and inspiration of the Prophet, and regulating 
their interpretation of his book accordingly. But not content with thus 
acknowledging his right to a place among the sacred books of the Old Tes- 
tament, they ascribe to him a certain pre-eminence as belonging rather to 
the new dispensation. Eusebius describes him as the great and wonderful 
prophet, and even as the greatest of prophets. According to Cyril, he is 
at once a prophet and apostle ; according to Jerome, not so much a prophet 
as an evangelist. The latter elsewhere represents him as non solum pro- 
phetam sed evangelistam et apostolum, and his book as non propheiiam sed 
evangelium: As the old Jewish doctrine upon this point is maintained by 
the rabbinical expounders of the Middle Ages, it may be affirmed that both 
the Old and New Testaments, according to the Jewish and the Christian 
tradition, represent Isaiah as inspired. ; - 

. From the Fathers this doctrine passed without change into the Reformed 
Church, and from the Talmudists and Rabbins to the modern Jews, so far 
as they continue to adhere to their religion. Much as the Protestant Church 
has been divided since the Reformation, as to doctrine in general, as to the 
interpretation of Scripture in particular, and even with respect to the right 
method of interpreting Isaiah, all schools and parties, until after the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, held fast to the inspiration of the Prophet as* 
a fundamental principle, to which all theories and all exegetical results must 
be accommodated. Even the lax Arminian school of Grotius and Le Clerc, 
however much disposed to soften down the sharp points and asperities, of 
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orthodox: opinion, upon this as well as pther subjects, did not venture to, dis- 
turb the old. foundation. The .very faults and errors, with which the stricter 
theologians' charged their exegesis, were occasioned in a great degree by 
their attempt to reconcile more liberal and superficial views of. the Prophet's 
meaning with the indisputable axiom of his inspiration. That: a secret 
sceptical misgiving often gave complexion to their exegesis, is extremely 
probable ; but.it is still true, that they did not venture to depart from the 
traditional opinion of the whole church in all ages, as to the canonical 
authority and inspiration of the book before us. They sought by various' 
means to .belittle and .explain away the natural results of tliis great prin- 
ciple ; but with the principle itself they either did not wish or did not dare 
to meddle. . , 

After the middle of the eighteenth century, a memorable change took 
place in Germany, as to the method of interpreting Isaiah. This change 
was closely connected with the one _ already mentioned, in .relation to the 
criticism of the text. As the sceptical criticism of . the classics was the 
model upon which that of the Hebrew text was formed, so a like imitation 
of the classical methods of interpretation became generally current. The. 
favourite idea now was, that the Hebrew books were to be treated simply 
and; solely as remains of ancient Jewish literature, and placed, if not upon 
a level with the Greek and Eoman books, below them, as the products of a 
ruder period and a less gifted race. This affectation was soon carried out 
in its details ad nauseam. Instead of prophecies, and psalms, and history, 
the talk was now of poems, odes, orations, and mythology. The ecclesias- 
tical and. popular estimate of the books as sacred went for nothing, or was 
laughed at, as a relic of an antiquated system. This change, although 
apparently confined to technicalities, could never have been wrought without 
a deep defection .from the ancient faith, as to the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. Under the pretext of exchanging barbarism for refinement, and of 
putting biblical and classical .pursuits upon a footing of equality, the essen- 
tial distinction between literature and Scripture was in fact abolished, 
without any visible or overt violence, by simply teaching men to treat them, 
and to talk of them without discrimination. 

This momentous change was undesignedly promoted by Lowth's inge- 
nious and successful effort to direct attention to Isaiah's character and 
value as a poet. Believing justly that the exposition of the prophet's 
writings had been hindered and perplexed by a failure to appreciate the 
figurative dress in. which his thoughts were clothed, the learned and accom- 
plished prelate undertook to remedy the evil by presenting, in the strongest 
light and in extreme relief, this single aspect of Isaiah's writings. In 
attempting this, he was unconsciously led to overcolour and exaggerate the 
real points of difference between the ordinary prose of history or legislation, 
and the lively elevated prose of prophecy, applying to the latter ah 1 the dis- 
tinctive terms which immemorial usage had appropriated to the strictly 
metrical productions of the Greek and Roman poets. This error led to 
several unfortunate results, some of which will be considered in another 
place. The only one that need be mentioned here is the apparent counte-. 
nance afforded by Lowth's theories and phraseology to the contemporary 
efforts of the earlier neologists in Germany to blot out the distinction 
between poetry and prophecy, between the ideal inspiration of the Muses 
and the real inspiration of the Holy Ghost. This was the more to be re- 
gretted, as there does not seem to be the slightest reason for suspecting 
that the Bishop had departed in the least from the established doctrine of, 
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his own church and of every other, with respect to the divine authority 
and origin of this or of the other sacred books. That Lowth, by his un- 
warrantable changes of the text, and his exclusive disproportioned protrusion 
of the mere poetical elements in Scripture, gave an impulse to a spirit of 
more daring innovation in succeeding writers, is not more certain than the 
fact, that this abuse of his hypotheses, or rather this legitimate deduction of 
their more remote but unavoidable results, was altogether unforeseen. In 
ably and honestly attempting to correct a real error, and to make good an 
injurious defect, in the theory and practice of interpretation, he unwittingly 
afforded a new instance of the maxim, that the remedy may possibly be 
worse than the disease. 

By the German writers, these new notions were soon pushed to an extreme. 
Besides the total change of phraseology already mentioned, some went so 
far as to set down the most express predictions as mere poetical descrip- 
tions of events already past. From this extreme position, occupied by 
Eichhorn and some others, De Wette and Gesenius receded, as they did 
from the critical extragavance of multiplying authors and reducing the 
ancient prophecies to fragments. They admitted, not only that many por- 
tions of Isaiah had reference to events still future when he wrote, but also 
that he was inspired, reserving to themselves the right of putting a conve- 
nient" sense on that equivocal expression. Among the later German writers 
on Isaiah, there is a marked variety of tone, as to the light in which the 
Prophet is to be regarded. While all, in general terms, acknowledge his 
genius and the literary merit of his writings, some, in expounding them, 
appear to vacillate between condescension and contempt. Of this class 
Hitzig is perhaps the lowest; Knobel and Hendewerk exhibit the same 
peculiarities with less uniformity and in a less degree. Gesenius treats his 
subject with the mingled interest and indifference of an antiquary handling 
a curious and valuable relic of the olden time. Ewald rises higher in his 
apparent estimation of his subject, and habitually speaks of Isaiah in terms 
of admiration and respect. Umbreit goes still further in the same direction, 
and employs expressions which would seem to identify him fully with the 
orthodox believing school of criticism, but for his marked agreement with 
neology in one particular, about to be stated. 

The successive writers of this modern school, however they may differ as 
to minor points among themselves, prove their identity of principle by hold- 
ing that there cannot lie distinct prophetic foresight of the distant future. 
This doctrine is avowed more explicitly by some (as by Hitzig and Knobel) 
than by others (as Gesenius and Ewald ;) but it is really the ngurov 
\^s\jdos of the whole school, and the only bond of unity between them. 
There is also a difference in the application of the general rule to specific 
cases. Where the obvious exposition of a passage would convert it into 
a distinct prediction, Gesenius and Hitzig usually try to shew that the 
words really relate to something near at hand, and within the reach of 
a sagacious human foresight, while Ewald and Umbreit in the same case 
choose rather to convert it into a vague anticipation. But they all agree 
in this, that where the prophecy can be explained away in either of these 
methods, it must be regarded as a certain proof of later date. This is the 
real ground, on which chaps, xl. xlvi. are referred to the period of the exile, 
when the conquests of Cyrus and the fall of Babylon might be foreseen 
without a special revelation. This is the fundamental doctrine of the 
modern neological interpreters, the foregone conclusion, to which all exege- 
tical results must yield or be accommodated, and in support of which the 
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arbitrary processes before described must be employed for the discovery of 
arguments, philological, historical, rhetorical, and moral, against the genu- 
ineness of the passage, which might, just as easily -be used in other cases, 
where they are dispensed with, simply because they are not needed for the 
purpose of destroying an explicit proof of inspiration. 

From this description of the neological interpretation there are two^im- 
portant practical deductions. The first and clearest is, that all conclusions 
founded, or necessarily depending, on this false assumption, must of course 
go for nothing with those who do not hold it, and especially with those who 
are convinced that it is false. Whoever is persuaded, independently of these 
disputed questions, that there may be such a thing as a prophetic inspira- 
tion, including the gift of prescience and prediction, must of course be 
unaffected by objections to its exercise in certain cases, resting on the 
general negation of that which he knows to be true. The other inference, 
less obvious but for that very reason more important, is that the false as- 
sumption now in question must exert and does exert an influence extending 
far beyond the conclusions directly and avowedly drawn from it. He who 
rejects a given passage of Isaiah, because it contains definite predictions of 
a future too remo'te from the times in which he lived, to be the object of 
ordinary human foresight, will of course be led to justify this condemnation 
by specific proofs drawn from the diction, style, or idiom of the passage, its 
historical or archaeological allusions, its rhetorical character, its moral tone, 
or its religious spirit. On the discovery and presentation of such proofs, 
the previous assumption, which they are intended to sustain, cannot fail to 
have a warping influence. The writer cannot but be tempted to give pro- 
minence to trifles, to extenuate difficulties, and to violate consistency by 
making that a proof hi one case which he overlooks in others, or positively 
sets aside as inadmissible or inconclusive. This course of things is not 
only natural but real ; it may not only be expected a priori, but established 
ex eventu, as will be apparent from a multitude of cases in ,the course of 
the ensuing exposition. All that need here be added is the general conclu- 
sion, that the indirect effects of such a principle are more to be suspected than 
its immediate and avowed results, and that there cannot be a graver practi- 
cal error than the one already mentioned of obsequiously following these 
writers as authoritative guides, except when they explicitly apply their flrg&irov 
vJ/euSog as a test of truth. The only safe and wise course is to treat them, not 
as judges, but as witnesses, or advocates, and even special pleaders ; to 
weigh their dicta carefully, and always with a due regard to what is known 
to be the unsound basis of their criticism and exegesis. That this discre- 
tion may be vigilantly exercised, without foregoing the advantages arising 
from the modern philological improvements, is attested by the actual ex- 
ample of such men as Hengstenberg and Havernick and others, trained in 
the modern German school of philology, and fully able to avail themselves 
of its advantages, while at the same time they repudiate its arbitrary prin- 
ciples in favour of those held by older writers, which may now be considered 
as more sure than ever, because founded on a broader scientific basis, and 
because their strength has been attested by resistance to assaults as subtle 
and as violent as they can ever be expected to encounter. Some of the 
critical and hermeneutical principles thus established may be here exhibited, 
as furnishing the basis upon which the following exposition of Isaiah is 
constructed. 

In the first place, it may be propounded, as a settled principle of critical 
investigation, that the bare suggestion of a way in which the text may have 
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been .altered in a given ease, and the ipsissima verba of the author, either by 
fraud or accident, confounded with the language of a later writer, only 
creates a feeble probability in favour of the emendation recommended, so 
as at the utmost to entitle it to be compared with the received opinion. 
Even the clearest case of critical conjecture, far from determining the question 
in dispute, only affords us an additional alternative, and multiplies the 
objects among which we are to choose. Our hypothesis may possibly be 
right, but it may possibly be wrong, and between these possibilities mere 
novelty is surely not sufficient to decide. The last conjecture is not on 
that account entitled to the preference. There are, no doubt, degrees of 
probability, susceptible of measurement; but in 4 a vast majority of cases, 
the conjectural results of the modern criticism are precisely such as no one 
would think of entertaining unless previously determined to abandon the 
traditional or prevalent belief. If the common text, or .the common opinion 
of its genuineness, be untenable, these critical conjectures may afford the 
most satisfactory substitute ; but they do not of themselves decide the prer 
idous question, upon which their own utility depends. If the last chapters 
of Isaiah cannot be the work of their reputed author, then it is highly pro- 
bable that theyjwere written towards the close of the Babylonish exile ; but 
it cannot be inferred from this conditional admission, that they are not 
genuine, any more than we can argue that a statement is untrue, because 
if not true it is false. The characteristic error of the modern criticism is 
its habitual rejection of a reading or interpretation, not because another is 
intrinsically better, but simply because there is another to supply its place. 
In other words, it is assumed that, in a doubtful case, whatever is estab- 
lished and received is likely to be spurious, and whatever is suggested for 
the first time likely to be genuine, and therefore entitled not only to be put 
upon a footing of equality with that to which it is opposed, but to take pre- 
cedence of it, so that every doubt must be allowed to operate against the 
old opinion and in favour of the new one. 

But in the second place, so far is this from being the true principle, that 
the direct reverse is true. Not only are the chances, or the general pre- 
sumption, not in favour of a change or innovation, as such ; they are against 
it, and in favour of that which has long been established and received. The 
very fact of such reception is presumptive proof of genuineness, because it 
shews how many minds have so received it without scruple or objection^ 
or in spite of both. Such a presumption may indeed be overcome by 
countervailing evidence; but still the presumption does exist, and is 
adverse to innovations, simply viewed as such. If it were merely on the 
ground, that the mind, when perplexed by nearly balanced probabilities, 
seeks something to destroy the equilibrium, and finds it in the previous 
existence of the one belief and its reception by a multitude of minds, we 
might allege the higher claims of that which is established and received, if 
not as being certainly correct, as having been so thought by others. In 
this the human mind is naturally prone to rest, until enabled by preponde- 
rating evidence to make its own decision, so that even in the most doubtful 
cases, it is safer and easier to abide by what has long been known and held 
as true, than to adopt a new suggestion, simply because it cannot be proved 
false. Here again the fashionable modern criticism differs from that which 
is beginning even in Germany to supersede it, inasmuch as the former 
allows all the benefit of doubt to innovation, while the latter gives it to 
received opinions. 

The general principle just stated is peculiarly important and appropriate 
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in the criticism. of the Hebrew text, because so far as we can trace its: 
history, it has been marked by a degree of uniformity, arising from a kind 
of supervision, to which no other ancient writings, even the most sacred, 
seem to have been subjected, not excepting the books of the New Testa- - 
ment. To call this Jewish scrupulosity and superstition does not in the 
least impair the strong presumption which it raises in favour of the text as 
it has been transmitted to us, and against the emendations of conjectural, 
criticism. The wonderful resemblance of the Hebrew manuscripts now 
extant is admitted upon all hands, and explained as an effect of the maso- 
Tetic labours in the sixth or seventh century, by means of which- one 
Hebrew text acquired universal circulation. But this explanation needs 
itself to be explained. The possibility of thus reducing many texts to one 
las nothing to support it in the analogy of other languages or 'other writings. 
The variations of the text of the New Testament afford a memorable instance 
of the contrary. It is in vain to say that no such means were used to har- 
monise and reconcile' the manuscripts; in other words, that no Greek 
masora existed. How can its absence be accounted for, except upon the 
ground, that the Hebrew critics followed ancient usage, and recorded a 
tradition which had been in existence for a course of ages? These con-, 
siderations do not go to prove the absolute "perfection of the masoretic 
text; but they unquestionably do create a very strong presumption 
.stronger by far than in any other like case against innovation and in 
favour of tradition. The validity of this conclusion is in fact conceded by 
the signal unanimity with which the recent German critics, of all classes, 
.set aside the fantastic mode of criticism practised by Cappellus, Houbigant, 
and Lowth, and assume the correctness of the masoretic text in every case 
except where they are driven from it by the stress of exegetical necessity. 
That the principle thus universally adopted in relation to the criticism of 
letters, words, and phrases, is not extended by these critics to the criticism 
of larger passages, argues no defect or error in the principle itself, but only 
.a want of consistent uniformity in its application. If it be true, as all now, 
.grant, that in relation to the elements of speech, to letters, words, and: 
.single phrases, we may safely presume that the existing text is right till it 
is shewn to be wrong, how can it be, that in relation to whole sentences or: 
larger contexts, the presumption is against the very same tradition until 
positively proved to be correct ? That this is a real inconsistency is not 
only plain upon the face of it, but rendered more unquestionable by the 
very natural and easy explanation of which it is susceptible. The criticism 
of words and letters, though identical in principle with that of entire pas- 
sages, is not so closely connected with the evidence of inspiration and. 
prophetic foresight, and is therefore less subject to the operation of the 
fundamental error of the rationalistic system. This is the more remarkable 
because in certain cases, where the main question happens to turn upon a 
single word or letter, there we find the same capricious licence exercised, 
without regard to probability or evidence, as in the ordinary processes of 
criticism on- a larger scale. From these theoretical concessions and these 
practical self-contradictions of the modern critics, we may safely infer the 
indisputable truth of the critical principles which they are forced to grant, 
and from which they depart in practice only when adherence to them would 
involve the necessity of granting that, the absolute negation of which is the 
fundamental doctrine of their system. - .....-, 

All this would be true and relevant, if the book in question were an 
ancient classic, handed down to us in the manner just described. . But 
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Isaiah constitutes a part of a collection claiming to be a divine revelation. 
It is itself expressly recognised as such in the sacred books of the Christian 
religion. The authenticity and inspiration of the parts are complicated 
together, and involved in the general question of the inspiration of the whole. 
Whatever evidence goes to establish that of the New Testament, adds so 
much to the weight of Isaiah's authority. Whatever strength the claims of 
the New Testament derive from miracles, from moral effects, from intrinsic 
qualities, is shared in some measure by the book before us. The same 
thing is true of the external and internal evidence that the Old Testament 
proceeds from God. The internal character of this one book, its agreement 
with the other parts of Scripture, and with our highest conceptions of 
God, the place which it has held in the estimation of intelligent and good 
men through a course of ages, its moral and spiritual influence on those 
who have received it as the Word of God, so far as this can be determined 
separately from that of the whole Bible or of the entire Old Testament ; all 
this invests the book with an authority and dignity which shield it from the 
petty caprices of a trivial criticism. Those who believe, on these grounds, 
that the book, as a whole, is inspired of God, not only may, but must be 
unwilling to give ar to every sceptical or frivolous suggestion as to the 
genuineness of its parts. Even if there were more ground for misgiving 
than there is, and fewer positive proofs of authenticity, he whose faith is 
founded, not on detached expressions or minute agreements, but on the 
paramount claims of the whole as such to his belief and reverence, would 
rather take for granted, in a dubious case, that God had providentially pre-: 
served the text intact, than lift the anchor of his faith and go adrift upon 
the ocean of conjecture, merely because he could not answer every fool 
according to his folly. 

The result of these considerations is, that as the neological interpreters 
assume the impossibility of inspiration and prophetic foresight, as a principle 
immoveable by any indications to the contrary ^however clear and numerous, 
so those who hold the inspiration of the Scriptures as a certain truth, 
should suffer this their general belief to influence their judgment on par- 
ticular questions, both of criticism and interpretation. The effect should 
not be that of closing the mind against conviction, where the reasons are 
sufficient to produce it, but simply that of hindering all concessions to an 
arbitrary and capricious licence of conjecture, and all gratuitous sacrifices of 
received opinion to the mere possibility of some new notion. It is certainly 
not to be expected that believers in the inspiration of the Bible as a whole, 
should be content to give up any of its parts as readily as if it were an old 
song, or even a more valuable relic of some heathen writer. 

In conformity with what has just been stated as the only valid principle 
of criticism, in the technical or strict sense, the laws of interpretation may 
be well defined to be those of common sense, controlled by a regard to the 
divine authority and inspiration of the book, considered as a fact already 
established or received as true. The design of biblical interpretation is not 
to prove, although it may illustrate, the canonical authority of that which 
is interpreted. This is a question to be previously settled, by a view of the 
whole book, or of the whole collection which includes it, in connection with 
the various grounds on which its claims to such authority are rested. Every 
competent expounder of Isaiah, whether infidel or Christian, comes before 
the public with his opinion upon this point formed, and with a fixed deter- 
mination to regulate his treatment of particulars accordingly. The writer 
who should feign to be neutral or indifferent in this respect, would find it 
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bard to gain the public ear, and harder still to control the public judgment.. 
While the rationalist therefore avowedly proceeds upon the supposition, that 
the book before him is and can be nothing more than a human composition^ 
it is not only the right but the duty of the Christian interpreter to treat it 
as the work both of God and man, a divine revelation and a human compo- 
sition, the contents of which are never to be dealt with in a manner incon- 
sistent either with the supposition of its inspiration or with that of its real 
human origin. The latter hypothesis is so essential, that there cannot be 
a sound interpretation, where there is not a consistent and a constant appli- 
cation of the same rules ~which control the exposition of all other writings, 
qualified only by a constant recollection of the well-attested claims of the 
book expounded to the character of a divine revelation. One important 
practical result of this assumption is, that seeming contradictions and dis- 
crepancies are neither to be passed by, as they might be in an ordinary 
composition, nor regarded as so many refutations of the doctrine that the 
writing which contains them is inspired of God, but rather interpreted with 
due regard to the analogy of Scripture, and with a constant preference, 
where other things are equal, of those explanations which are most in agree- 
ment with the general fact of inspiration upon which the exposition rests. 
The attempt to explain every passage or expression by itself, and to assume 
the prima facie meaning as in every case the true one, without any reference 
to other parts of the same book, or to other books of the same collection, is 
absurd in theory and directly contradicted by the universal usage of mankind 
in determining the sense of other writings, while it practically tends to put 
the Christian interpreter in a situation of extreme disadvantage with respect 
to the neologist, who does not hesitate to press into the service of his own 
interpretation every argument afforded by analogy. The evil effect of this 
mistaken notion on the part of Christian writers is not merely that they 
often fail to vindicate the truth, but that they directly contribute to the 
triumph of its enemies. 

With respect to the prophetic parts of Scripture, and to the writings of 
Isaiah in particular, a few exegetical maxims may be added to the general 
principles already stated. These, for the most part, will be negative in 
form, as being intended to preclude certain fallacies and practical errors, 
which have greatly hindered the correct interpretation of the book before us. 
The generic formulas here used will be abundantly exemplified hereafter by 
specific instances arising in the course of the interpretation. 

All prophecies are not predictions, i. e. all the writings of the Prophets, 
and of this one in particular, are not to be regarded as descriptive of future 
events. The contrary error, which has arisen chiefly from the modern and 
restricted usage of the word prophet and its cognate terms, has generated 
some of the most crude extravagances of prophetic exegesis. It has been 
shewn already, by a historical and philological induction, that the scriptural 
idea of prophecy is far more extensive, that the prophets were inspired to 
reveal the truth and will of God, in reference to the past and present, no 
less than the future. In Isaiah, for example, we find many statements of a 
general nature, and particularly exhibitions of the general principles which 
govern the divine administration, especially in reference to the chosen 
people and their enemies or persecutors. 

All predictions, or prophecies in the restricted sense, are not specific and 
exclusive, i. e. limited to one occasion or emergency, but many are de- 
scriptive of a sequence of events which has been often realized. The 
vagueness and indefiniteness which might seem to attach to such predic- 
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tions, and (by making their fulfilment more .uncertain) to detract from their 
impressiveness and value, are precluded by the fact that; while the whole 
prediction frequently admits of this extensive application, it includes allu- 
sions to particular events, which can hardly be 'mistaken. Thus in some 
parts of Isaiah, there are prophetic pictures of the ; sieges of Jerusalem, 
which cannot be exclusively applied to any one event of that kind, but the 
terms and images of which are borrowed partly from one and partly from, 
another through a course of ages. This kind of prophecy, so far from being 
vague and unimpressive, is the clearest proof of real inspiration, because 
more than any other beyond the reach of ordinary human foresight. Thus 
the threatening against Babylon, contained in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
chapters of Isaiah, if explained as a specific and exclusive : prophecy of the 
Medo-Persian conquest, seems to represent the downfall of the city as more 
sudden and complete than it appears in history, and on the other hand 
affords a pretext, though a very insufficient one, for the assertion that it 
may have been composed so near the time of the events foretold as to bring 
them within the reach of uninspired but sagacious foresight. No such 
hypothesis, however, will account for the extraordinary truth of the predic- 
tion when regarded as a panorama of the fall of Babylon, not in its first in- 
ception merely, but through all its stages till its consummation. 

All the predictions of Isaiah, whether "general or specific, are not to be 
literally understood. The ground of this position is the fact, universally 
admitted, that the prophecies abound in metaphorical expressions. To 
-assert that this figurative character is limited to words and clauses, or at 
most to single sentences, is wholly arbitrary, and at variance with the 
acknowledged use of parables, both in the Old and New Testament, in 
which important doctrines and events are presented under a tropical cos- 
tume, throughout a passage sometimes of considerable length. These facts 
are sufficient to sustain the negative position, that the prophecies are not 
invariably clothed in literal expressions, or in other words are not to be 
always literally understood. 

The prophecies of this book are not to be always understood in a figura- 
tive or spiritual sense. The contrary assumption has engendered avast 
^motley multitude of mystical and. anagogical interpretations, sometimes 
superadded to the obvious sense, and sometimes substituted for it, but in 
either case obscuring the true import and defeating the design of the pre- 
diction. The same application of the laws of common sense and of general 
.-analogy, which shews that some predictions must be metaphorical, shews 
that others must be literal. To assert, without express authority, ^ that 
prophecy must always and exclusively be one or the other, is as foolish as 
it would be to assert the same thing of the whole conversation df ; an-' indi- 
vidual throughout his lifetime, or of human speech in general. - No valid 
reason can be given for applying this exclusive canon of interpretation to 
the prophecies, which would not justify its application to the Hiad, the 
JEneid, the Divina Gommedia, or the Paradise Lost, an application fruitful 
only in absurdities. Isaiah's prophecies are therefore not to be expounded 
on the general principle, that either a literal or figurative sense -must : be 
assumed wherever it is possible. We have already seen the fallacies re- 
sulting from the assumption, that whatever is possible is probable or cer- 
tain. To set aside -the obvious and strict sense, wherever it can be done 
without absurdity, is forbidden by the very nature of the difference between' 
literal and figurative language. That which is regular and normal must; at 
times assert its rights or it becomes anomalous. On the other hand, to 
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claim precedence for the strict and proper sense, in every case, is incon- 
sistent with the fact that symbols, emblems, images, and tropes, are charac- 
teristic of prophetic language. In a word, the question between literal and 
tropical interpretation is not to be determined by the application of invari- 
able formulas. The same remark may be applied to the vexed question with 
respect to types and double senses. The old extreme of constantly assum- 
ing these wherever it is possible, and the later extreme of denying their 
existence, may be both considered as exploded errors. That words may be- 
naturally used with a primary and secondary reference, is clear from all 
analogy. That some things in the old dispensation were intended to be 
types of corresponding objects in the new, is clear from the New Testament. 
A fantastic philotypia is not more likely to engender error than a morbid 
typophobia, except that the first is not merely negative in its effects, and 
maybe exercised ad libitum, whereas the other prides itself on never adding 
to the revelation, but is satisfied with taking from it. Both may exist, and. 
both must be avoided, not by .the use of nostrums and universal rules, but 
by the exercise of sound discretion in specific cases, guided by the obvious 
canon, founded on experience and analogy, that types and double senses do 
not constitute the staple even of prophetic language, and are therefore not 
to be wantonly assumed, in cases where a simpler and more obvious ex- 
position is abundantly sufficient to meet all the requisitions of the text and 
context. 

The question, under which of these descriptions any prophecy must be 
arranged, i.e. the question. whether it is strictly a prediction, and if :so,: 
whether it is general or particular, literal or figurative, can only be deter- 
mined by a thorough independent scrutiny of each case by itself, in refer- 
ence to form and substance, text and context, without regard to arbitrary 
and exclusive .theories, .but with a due regard; to analogy of Scripture in 
general, and of other prophecies in particular, especially- of such as belong 
to the same writer, or at least to the same period, and apparently relate to 
the same subject. This is far from being so attractive or so easy as the 
sweeping application of -a. comprehensive canon to all cases, like and un- 
like ; but it seems , to be the . only process- likely to afford a- satisfactory 
result, and one main purpose of : the following exposition is to prove its effi- 
cacy by a laborious and fair experiment. : 

In executing this design, it is essential that regard should be paid to the, 
exterior form as well as to the substance of a passage, that rhetorical embel-r 
lishments should be distinguished from didactic propositions, that prosaic 
and poetical peculiarities should be distinctly and correctly estimated at their 
real value. Experience has clearly shewn, that such discrimination does not 
always accompany the habit of perpetually praising the sublimity and beauty 
of the author's style, a practice .perfectly compatible with very indistinct and 
even false conceptions of rhetorical propriety. The characteristics of Isaiah, 
as a writer, appear by some to be regarded as consisting merely in the fre- 
quent occurrence of peculiar forms of speech, for which they are continually 
on the watch, and ever ready to imagine if they cannot find them. The 
favourite phenomenon of this kind with the latest writers is paronomasia, an 
intentional resemblance in. the form or sound of words which are nearly re- 
lated to each other in a sentence. The frequent occurrence of this figure in. 
Isaiah is beyond a-doubt ;. but the number. of the instances has been extra- 
vagantly multiplied; in some cases, it would almost seem, for the purpose 
of detracting from the author's merits-; sometimes with an honest but mis- 
iaken disposition to enhance it. It is=an important observation of Ewald's> 
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that a mere assonance of words is probably fortuitous, except where a 
similar relation can be traced between the thoughts which they express. 
The truth in reference to this and many other kindred topics, can be ascer- 
tained only in the way proposed above, i. e. by a due regard to the matter 
and the manner of each passage in itself considered. This discriminating 
process necessarily involves a scrupulous avoidance of two opposite extremes, 
which have, at different periods, and in some cases simultaneously, done 
much to pervert and hinder the interpretation of the book before us. The 
first extreme, particularly prevalent in earlier times, is that of understand- 
ing the most highly wrought descriptions, the most vivid imagery, the boldest 
personifications, as mere prose. This is especially exemplified in the irra- 
tional and tasteless manner of expounding apologues and parables by many 
of the older writers, who insist on giving a specific sense to circumstances 
which are significant only as parts of one harmonious whole. The other 
extreme, of which we have already traced the origin, is that of turning 
elevated prose diversified by bursts of poetry, into a regular poem or series 
of poems, technically so considered, and subjecting them as such to all the 
tests and rules of classical poetry, and even to the canons of its versification. 
To expound Isaiah without any reference to the perpetual recurrence of 
antitheses and other parallel constructions, would be now a proof of utter 
incapacity. Far more indulgence would be probably extended to the no less 
extravagant but much less antiquated error of seeking perfect parallels in 
every sentence, torturing the plain sense into forced conformity with this 
imaginary standard, altering the text to suit it, and in short converting a 
natural and unstudied form, in which the Hebrew mind expressed itself 
without regard to rules or systems, into a rigorous scholastic scheme of 
prosody. The recurrence of a certain theme, refrain, or burden at nearly 
equal intervals a structure natural and common in the elevated prose of 
various nations, for example in the sermons of the great French preachers 
may be very properly compared to the strophical arrangements of the Greek 
dramatic style. But when, instead of an illustrative comparison, the pas- 
sages thus marked are gravely classed as real strophes and antistrophes, and 
formally distributed among imaginary choruses of Prophets, Jews, and so 
forth, this pedantic affectation of confounding Hebrew prophecies with Greek 
plays, becomes chargeable with -wasteful and ridiculous excess. It can only 
be regarded as a natural and necessary consequence of this overstrained 
analogy between things which occasionally coincide in form, that some of 
the most recent German critics do not hesitate to strike whole verses from 
the text of Isaiah, on the ground that they cannot be genuine because they 
make the strophes unequal, and that one of them winds up a comparison 
between prophetic and dramatic poetry with several pages of imagery, far- 
fetched or fortuitous coincidences, both of thoughts and words, between 
the writings of Isaiah and the Eumenides of JUschylus. The golden mean 
between these hurtful and irrational extremes appears to lie in the assiduous 
observance of the true poetical ingredients of Isaiah's style, both in them- 
selves and in their various combinations, with a rigid abstinence from all 
scholastic and pedantic theories of Hebrew poetry, and all peculiar forms 
and methods which have sprung from them or tend to their promotion. 

Under this last description may be properly included the fantastic and 
injurious mode of printing most translations of Isaiah since the days of 
Lowth, in lines analogous to those of classical and modern verse. This 
arrangement, into which the good taste of the Bishop was betrayed by a na- 
tural but overweening zeal for his supposed discovery of rhythm or measure 
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in the Hebrew prophets, and which the bad taste of succeeding writers bids 
fair to perpetuate, is open to a number of objections. In the first place, it 
proceeds upon a false or at least exaggerated supposition, that Isaiah wrote 
in what we are accustomed to call verse. If the predominance of parallel 
constructions is a sufficient reason for this mode of printing, then it might be 
adopted with propriety in many works which all the world regard as prose, 
in various parts at least of Seneca, Augustine, Laroehefoucauld, Pascal, 
Johnson, and even Macaulay. The extent to which it might be carried is 
exemplified by Bishop Jebb's ingenious effort to extend Lowth's system to the 
Greek of the' New Testament, in doing which he actually prints long extracts 
from the Gospels in the form of Lowth's Isaiah. Another, proof of the un- 
soundness of the theory, when carried thus far, is the want of unity among 
the various practitioners, in Germany and England, with respect to the divi- 
sion and arrangement of the clauses, the regard due to the masoretic accents, 
and the rhythmical principle on which the whole must after all depend. Be- 
tween some specimens of this mode of typography there seems to be scarcely 
any thing in common but ihe uneven termination of the lines. A third 
objection to this mode of printing is the fact, which any correct eye and ear 
may bring to an experimental test, that so far from enhancing the effect of 
the peculiar construction of Isaiah's sentences, it greatly mars it, and converts 
a numerous prose into the blankest of all blank verse, by exciting expecta- 
tions which of course cannot be realized, suggesting the idea of a poetical 
metre in the strict sense, and then thwarting it by consecutions wholly 
inconsistent with the fundamental principles of prosody, however sonorous 
or euphonic in themselves. In England and America, this modern fashion 
seems to be already an established usage, and is even pushed so far as to 
require quotations from certain parts of Scripture to be printed like poetical 
extracts in a small type and in lines by themselves, a usage which we may 
expect to see extended to the rest of the Bible on the principles of Jebb. 
In Germany, the younger and inferior writers appear still enamoured of this 
wonderful discovery ; but some of then* more eminent interpreters, above 
the common average in taste, exhibit symptoms of reaction. Ewald con- 
tents himself with marking the divisions of the sentences and clauses after 
the manner of bars in music, while De "Wette, in his excellent translation of 
the Bible, prints the whole like prose. This is the more, significant because 
DeWette, in his introduction to the Psalms, had carried out Lowth's system 
of parallelisms in detail, with greater minuteness and precision than any pre- 
ceding writer. In the preface to his Bible, he speaks of the arrangement of 
the Hebrew distichs in distinct lines, as of value only to the Hebrew scholar, 
while Ewald says expressly that the modern custom violates the ancient 
usage, and mistakes for poetry the mixed or intermediate prophetic style. 
Partly for these and other reasons of a kindred nature, founded on what I 
believe to be the true characteristics of Isaiah's style, partly in order to save 
room for more important matters than the marking of divisions, which the 
simplest reader even of a version can distinguish for himself so far as they 
have any real value, the translation of Isaiah will be found in this work 
printed as prose, and in the closest union with the exposition. This is the 
method which has been successfully pursued by several judicious German 
writers of the present day, especially by Hengstenberg, as well in his Christ- 
ology as in his Commentary on the Psalms, perhaps as a matter of conveni- 
ence merely, but it may be also with regard to some of the considerations 
which have just been stated. With respect to the translation in the present 
VOL. i. o 
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volume, this arrangement is moreover rendered necessary by the relation; 
which it is intended to sustain to the exegetical matter which accompanies 
it. No attempt has here been made to give a new translation of the book, 
complete in itself, and suited for continuous perusal. The translation is 
part and parcel of the commentary, closely incorporated with it, and in. 
some degree inseparable from it. After the study of a passage with the aid 
here furnished, it may no doubt be again read with advantage in this version, 
for the sake of which; it has been not only printed in a different type, but. 
generally placed at the beginning of the paragraph. This explanation seems 
to .be required, as the whole form and -manner of the version have been 
modified by this design. If meant for separate continuous perusal, it must 
of course have been so constructed as to be easily intelligible by itself; 
whereas a version introduced as a text or basis of immediate exposition, 
admitted of a closer approximation to the idiomatic form of the original, 
with all its occasional obscurity and harshness, than would probably have 
been endured by readers of refined taste in an independent version. 

To this account of the precise relation which the version of Isaiah in 
this volume bears to the accompanying, exposition, may be added a brief 
statement of the twofold object which the whole work is intended to accom- 
plish, namely, a correct interpretation and a condensed historical synopsis; 
of opinions with respect to it. The arduous task ^here undertaken is to 
aid the reader in determining the sense, not only by my own suggestions, 
but by those of others. This historical element has been introduced 
both as a means of exegetical improvement, and for its own sake, as an 
interesting chapter of the history of opinion on a highly important sub- 
ject. In order to appreciate the particular results of this historical analy- 
sis, it will be proper to give some account of the materials employed. A 
brief and general sketch of the progress of opinion and of gradual changes 
in the method of interpretation having been previously given in a different 
connection, it will only be necessary here to add a chronological enume- 
ration of the works which have exerted the most lasting and extensive 
influence on the interpretation of Isaiah. ; 

The first place in this enumeration is of course due to the Ancient 
Versions, and among these to the Greek translation commonly called; 
the Septuagint, from the old tradition of its having been produced by 
seventy- two Jews at Alexandria in the reign of Ptolemy Philaderphus. 
The additional circumstances, such as the translation of the whole law 
by each man separately, and their entire agreement afterwards, are not 
found in the oldest authorities, and are now rejected as mere fables. It 
is even a matter of dispute among the learned, whether the whole of this 
translation was executed at once or by degrees, by few or many writers, 
for the use of the synagogues in Egypt, or as a mere literary enterprise. 
Against the unity of the translation is the different character of the 
version in different parts. The Pentateuch is commonly regarded as the 
best, and Daniel as the worst. The version of Isaiah is intermediate be- 
ween these. It is important as the record of an ancient exegetical 
tradition, and on account of the use made of it in the New Testament. : 
The writer shews a special acquaintance with the usages, and products 
of Egypt, but is grammatically very" inexact, and governed in translation- 
by no settled principle.. Hence he abounds in needless paraphrases and ; 
additions, euphemistic variations, and allusions to opinions and events of, 
later times, although the number of these has been exaggerated by some 
critics. The Hebrew text used by this translator seems to have been the 
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one now extant, but without the masoretic points. The seeming variations 
used by Houbigant and Lowth as means of textual correction, are most 
probably the mere result .of ignorance or inadvertence. The extreme 
opinions formerly maintained in reference to this version have been gradu- 
ally exchanged for a more moderate and discriminating estimate, acknow- 
led<nng its use in many cases of difficult interpretation, but denying its 
paramount authority in any. Besides the frequent citation of the Septua- 
gint, occasional reference will be made to the other old Greek versions of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, fragments of which have been pre- 
served by early writer?. Of these interpreters, Aquila is commonly sup- 
posed to have been distinguished by his slavish adherence to the letter of 
the Hebrew, Symmachus by freedom and a greater regard to the Greek 
idiom, while Theodotion stood in these respects between them: 

Next to these versions stands the Chaldee Paraphrase or Targum of 
Jonathan Ben Uzziel, the date of which is much disputed, but assigned- 
by a majority of modern critics to the time of Christ, or that immediately 
preceding. It derives its value partly from its high repute and influence 
among the Jews, partly from its intrinsic character, as being on the whole 
a skilful and correct translation into a cognate dialect, although disfigured 
like the Septuagint by many arbitrary explanations, by additions to the 
text, and by allusions to the usages and doctrines, of the later Jews. Its 
critical as well as exegetical adherence to the masoretie text is much more 
close than that of the oldest Greek translator. 

The ancient Syriac version, commonly called the Peshito, on account of 
its simplicity and fidelity, is one of the most valuable extant. Its precise 
date is unknown, but it appears to have been looked upon as ancient, and 
occasionally needing explanation, even in the days of Ephrem Syrus. It 
has been ascribed by different critics to a Jewish and a Christian writer, 
but the latter supposition is the best sustained, both by external and inter- 
nal evidence. The opinion. of some: writers, as to the use made by this 
translator of the Targum and Septuagint, appears to be regarded now as 
groundless, or at least exaggerated. This version as a whole, is charac- 
terised by great exactness and. a close adherence to the original expression, 
rendered easy by the near affinity of Syriae and Hebrew. - 

The Vulgate or common Latin version of Isaiah, regarded as authentic 
in the Church of Rome, was executed by Jerome about the end of the 
fourth century, and afterwards substituted for the old Latin version, 
commonly called Itala, in use before, of which only fragments are now 
extant. This version,, notwithstanding -many errors and absurd interpre-- 
tations, is on the whole a valuable record of ancient exegetical tradition, 
and of .the fruit of Jerome's oriental studies. Its influence on modern 
exegesis, more especially within the Church of Rome, has of course been 
very extensive. : . . . .... 

In these four versions we possess what may be called the exegetical tra- 
dition of the Jewish Synagogue, the Latin Church, the Greek Church, and 
the Syrian Church in all its branches. This, in addition to their mere an- 
tiquity, entitles them to a consideration which cannot be claimed by other 
versions, even though intrinsically more correct. At the same time let it 
be observed, that in addition to the original defects of these translations, 
their text is no doubt greatly corrupted, having never been subjected to any 
such conservative process as the Masora or critical tradition of the Jews. 
This fact aldne shews the: folly of attempting to ascribe to either of these 
versions a traditional authority superior to that of the Hebrew text. From 
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these direct and primary versions, many mediate or secondary ones were 
formed in early times, the exegetical authority of which is naturally far 
inferior, although they are occasionally useful in determining the text of 
their originals, and even in explaining them, while still more rarely they 
exhibit independent and remarkable interpretations of the Hebrew text. 
To some of these mediate versions, there will be found occasional refer- 
ences in the present work, especially to the Arabic version of the Septua- 
gint, made at Alexandria, and printed in the third volume of the London 
Polyglot. A still more frequent mention will be made of an immediate 
Arabic version by the celebrated Jewish teacher and grammarian of the 
tenth century, Saadias Gaon, whose translation of the Pentateuch is found 
in the same Polyglot, although his verison of Isaiah was not brought to 
light till near the end of the last century. .Both in its merits and defects, 
it resembles the more ancient versions, but approaches still more closely to 
the exegesis of the rabbins. The occasional citations of this version are 
derived from other writers, and particularly from Gesenius. 

Next to the Ancient Versions may be named the Greek and Latin Fathers 
who have written on Isaiah. Besides Origen and others, whose interpreta- 
tions have been wholly or in a great measure lost, there are still extant 
those of Eusebius, Cyril of Alexandria, Chrysostorn, Theodoret, and Pro- 
copius, on the whole or part of the Septuagint version of Isaiah. These 
are valuable, not so much from any direct aid which they afford in the in- 
terpretation of the Hebrew text, as for the light which they throw upon the 
prevalent theories of interpretation at a remote period, and especially upon 
the allegorical and mystical method of expounding the Old Testament, of 
which Origen, if not the inventor, was the most successful champion and 
practitioner. Jerome, the only Latin Father who has written on Isaiah, 
while he has some defects and faults in common with the Greek expound- 
ers, has the great advantage of direct acquaintance with the Hebrew text, 
and with the Jewish method of explaining it. The good effects of this 
superior knowledge, and of his untiring diligence, are greatly neutralised by 
haste and inadvertence, by a want of consistency and settled principles, and 
by a general defect of judgment. The only Fathers, of whose expositions 
a direct use will be made in the present work, are Chrysostom and Jerome, 
and of these only in the earlier chapters. All farther references of the 
same kind are derived from other commentaries. 

Of the Eabbins, several are carefully compared and often quoted. These 
are Solomon Jarchi, noted for his close adherence to the Targum, and the 
Jewish tradition ; Aben Ezra, for his independent rationalistic views and 
philological acuteness ; David Kimchi, for his learning and good sense, and 
for his frequent reference to older writers. He often cites, among others, 
his brother Moses, and his father, Joseph Kimchi. The Michlal Jophi of 
Solomon Ben Melech, with the additional notes of Jacob Abendana, is 
chiefly a selection of the best rabbinical interpretations, particularly those 
of David Kimchi. The opinions of Abarbenel and other rabbins are occa- 
sionally cited on the authority of other, writers. 

Of the Beformers, the two greatest are kept constantly in view through- 
out the exposition. Luther's translation will be always valued, not only 
for its author's sake, but for its own. Though often inexact and paraphras- 
tical, it almost always gives the true sense, and often gives it with a vigour 
and felicity of phrase never attained in like degree by the more accurate 
and learned versions of the present day. Calvin still towers above all in- 
terpreters, in large commanding views of revelation in its whole connection, 
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with extraordinary insight into the logical relations of a passage, even 
where its individual expressions were not fully understood. These quali- 
ties, together with his fixed belief of fundamental doctrines, his eminent 
soundness of judgment, and his freedom from all tendency to paradox, 
pedantic affectation, or fanciful conceit, place him more completely on a 
level with the .very best interpreters of our day, than almost any intervening 
writer. Of the other Keformers, only occasional citations will be met with, 
such as Zwingli, (Ecolampadius, and Fagius. 

As a representative of the old school of orthodox interpreters, we may 
take the annotated version of Junius and Tremellius, distinguished by 
learning, ingenuity, and exegetical acumen, but disfigured by unnatural 
and forced constructions, in which the Hebrew idiom is often sacrificed to 
some paradoxical novelty. Less frequent reference will be made to other 
writers of the same school and period, who were not accessible directly, or 
whose influence on later writers has been less considerable. 

The honours due to the original and independent founder of a school 
may be justly claimed by John Cocceius, whose opinions gave occasion to 
protracted controversies in the Church of Holland. The description 
usually given of him, that he finds Christ everywhere in the Old Testament, 
is hardly expressive of his peculiar character, as set forth in his work upon 
Isaiah. A more exact description would be, that he finds the Church and 
the events of Church history throughout the prophecies, not as a mystical 
or secondary meaning, but as the proper and direct one. Of this system 
many striking specimens will be presented in the exposition. 

The description of Cocceius, which has been already quoted, is commonly 
accompanied by one of Grotius, as his exegetical opposite, who finds Christ 
nowhere. Here again the portrait is by no means an exact one, at least as 
he appears in his brief notes on Isaiah. He probably professes to find 
Christ predicted there as often as Cocceius does, but with this difference, 
that Grotius finds him always hidden under types, the lower or immediate 
sense of which is to be sought as near as may be to the date of the predic- 
tion. A comparison between these two eminent writers is enough to shew 
the incorrectness of the common notion, that the hypothesis of types and 
double senses is peculiar to the stricter theologians of the old school, and 
the rejection of them characteristic of the more liberal interpreters. Coc- 
ceius seldom resorts to the assumption of a double sense, while Grotius 
seldom recognises Christ as a subject of prophecy, except where he can in- 
stitute a typical relation. The grand objection to the exegesis of the latter, 
as exemplified in this book, is its superficial character and the sceptical ten- 
dencies which it betrays. Its shining merits are ingenious combinations, 
happy conjecture, and abundant illustration from the Greek and Roman 
classics. The nearest approach to him, in all these qualities, without the 
least appearance of dependence, imitation, or collusion, is found in John 
Le Clere, more commonly called Clericus. The likeness is the more exact, 
because neither he nor Grotius has done justice to his own capacity and 
reputation in interpreting Isaiah. 

The first complete exposition of Isaiah is the great work of Campegius 
"Vitringa, Professor' at Franeker, originally published in 1714. Of the pre- 
ceding commentaries, every one perhaps may be described as holding up 
some one side of the subject, while the others are neglected. But in this 
woi-k are collected all the materials which at that time were accessible, not 
in an undigested state, but thoroughly incorporated and arranged with a 
degree of judgment, skill, and taste, not easily surpassed. It is besides 
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distinguished by a candour, dignity, and zeal for truth, without the least 
admixture of acrimonious bigotry, which have secured for it and for its 
author the esteem of all succeeding writers who have read it^ of whatever 
school or party. So complete is Yitringa's exposition even now, that 
nothing more would be required to supply the public wants but the addi- 
tional results of more profound and extensive philological investigation 
during the last century, were it not for two defects which the work, with all 
its varied and transcendent merit, does exhibit. The first is a want of 
condensation, a prolixity, which, although not without advantages to read- 
ers who have leisure to secure them, is entirely unsuited to the tastes and 
habits of the present age. The other is too strong a leaning to the mystical 
and allegorical interpretation of the plainest prophecies, arising from a mis- 
taken deference for the old exegetical canon, that the prophecies must be 
made to mean as much as possible. To this must be added the erroneous 
hypothesis, not yet exploded, that every prophecy must be specific, and 
must have its fulfilment in a certain period of history, to determine which 
recourse must frequently be had to fanciful or forced interpretation. 

Nearly contemporary with Yitringa was the learned German Pietist, John 
Henry Michaelis, Professor at Halle, who, in conjunction with his brother, 
published there in 1720 a Hebrew Bible with marginal annotations. Those 
on the first part of Isaiah are by no means equal to the notes of C. B. 
Michaelis on the Minor Prophets in the same volume. The former are 
more meagre, and contain less independent exposition, leaning chiefly upon 
some preceding writers, and especially Sebastian Schmidt. These notes, 
however, have considerable value on account of their references to parallel 
passages, less numerous than those of many other writers, but selected with 
great care, and with a constant view to the elucidation of the text. Occa- 
sionally also an original interpretation here presents itself. The whole work 
is characterised by orthodox belief and a devout spirit. 

Independently of both these works, though some years later, appeared 
the Exposition of Isaiah by John Gill, a Baptist minister in London. 
Though designed for the doctrinal and practical improvement of the English 
reader, it is still distinguished from other books of that class by its erudi- 
tion in a single province, that of talmudic and rabbinic literature. In this 
department Gill draws directly from his own resources, which are here 
extensive, while in other matters he contents himself with gathering and 
combining, often whimsically, the opinions of preceding writers, and espe- 
cially of those contained in the Critici Sacri and in Pool's Synopsis. His 
original suggestions are but few and generally founded on his own peculiar 
views of the Apocalypse, not as an independent prophecy, but as a key to 
those of the Old Testament. 

Before either of the works last mentioned, and nearly contemporary 
with Yitringa, appeared a Commentary on Isaiah by Dr William Lowth,. 
prebendary of "Winchester, which is usually printed with his other exposi- 
tions of the Prophets, as a part of Bishop Patrick's Commentary on the 
Bible. The work on Isaiah has exerted little influence on later writers, 
the less perhaps because eclipsed by the brilliant success of the Translation, 
published, more than half a century afterwards, by the author's son, Robert 
Lowth, successively Bishop of Limerick, St David's, Oxford, and London, 
universally acknowledged to be one of the most accomplished scholars and 
elegant writers of his age or nation. The influence of Lowth' s Isaiah has 
already been described, so far as it can be regarded as injurious to the cause 
of sound interpretation or enlightened criticism. Its good effect has been 
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to raise the -estimation of Isaiah as a writer x)f extraordinary genius, and to 
introduce a method of expounding him, more in accordance with the princi- 
-ples of taste, than some adopted by preceding writers. Besides this work 
upon Isaiah, he contributed to this end by his lectures, as Professor of Poetry 
>afc Oxford, de Sacra Poesi Hebraorum, which have been frequently repub- 
lished on the Continent, and still exert a salutary influence on the German 
critics. In his criticism of the Hebrew text, he follows "the exploded 
system of Cappellus, Houbigant, and others, who assumed the masoretic 
text to be as faulty as it could be without losing its identity, and seem to 
.make it the great object of their criticism to change it as extensively as pos- 
sible; Many of Lowth's favourite interpretations, being founded upon critical 
conjecture, are now worthless. The style of his English version, which ex- 
cited universal admiration when it first appeared, has, in the course of nearly 
seventy years, become less pleasing to the cultivated ear, partly because a 
taste has been revived for that antique simplicity which Lowth's contempo- 
raries looked upon as barbarous, and of which a far superior specimen is 
furnished in the common version. Among Lowth's greatest merits, in the 
exposition and illustration of Isaiah, must be mentioned his familiarity with 
classical models, often suggesting admirable parallels, and his just views, 
arising from a highly cultivated taste, in reference to the structure of the 
prophecies, and the true import of prophetic imagery. 

Almost simultaneous with the first appearance of Lowth's Isaiah was the 
publication of a German version, with Notes for the Unlearned, by John 
David Michaelis (a nephew of John Henry before mentioned) Professor at 
Gottingen, and for many years the acknowledged leader of the German 
Orientalists. His interpretations in this work are often novel and ingenious, 
but as often paradoxical and fanciful. His version, although frequently 
felicitous, is marred by a perpetual affectation of colloquial and modern 
phraseology, for which he sometimes apologises on the ground that the 
original expression would not have sounded well in German. He agrees 
with Lowth in his contempt for the masoretic text, which he is constantly 
attempting to 'correct ; but is far below him in refinement of taste and in a 
just appreciation of the literary merits of his author. With respect to more 
important matters, he may be said to occupy the turning-point between the 
old and new school of interpreters. While on the one hand, he retains the 
customary forms of speech and, at least negatively, recognises the divine 
authority and inspiration of the Prophet, he carries his affectation of inde- 
pendence and free-thinking, in the details of his interpretation, so far, that 
the transition appears natural and easy to the avowed unbelief of his pupils 
and successors. Besides the one already mentioned, occasional reference 
is made to other works of the same author. 

The German edition of Lowth's Isaiah, with additional notes by Koppe, 
a colleague of Michaelis at Gottingen, deserves attention, as the work in 
which the extravagant doctrines of the modern criticism with respect to the 




in all their strictness, by a contemporary Swiss Professor, Kocher, a disciple 
and adherent of the orthodox Dutch school, in a book expressly written 
against Lowth. 

Passing over the comparatively unimportant works of Yogel, Cube, 
Hensler, and the annotated Latin versions of Dathe and Doederlein, occa- 
sionally cited in the present volume, we may mention as the next important 
link in the catena of interpretation, the famous ^Scholia of the younger 
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Bosemniiller, for many years Oriental Professor at Leipzig. The part re- 
lating to Isaiah appeared first in 1791 ; but the publication and republica- 
tion of the several parts extend through a period of more than forty years. 
As a whole, the work is distingnished by a critical acquaintance both with 
.Hebrew and the cognate dialects, and an industrious use of the ancient 
versions, the rabbinical interpreters, and the later writers, particularly 
Grotius and Vitringa, whole paragraphs from whom are often copied almost 
verbatim and without express acknowledgment. From its comprehensive 
plan and the resources of the writer, this work may be considered as an adap- 
tation of Yitringa to the circumstances of a later period, including, however, 
an entire change of exegetical and doctrinal opinions. Without any of the 
eager zeal and party-spirit, which occasioned the excesses of Koppe and 
Eichhorn, Eosenmiiller equally repudiates the doctrine of prophetic inspira- 
tion in the strict sense, and rejects whatever would imply or involve it. 
The unsoundness of his principles in this respect has given less offence and 
alarm to readers of a different school, because accompanied by so much 
calmness and apparent candour, sometimes amounting to a neutral apathy, 
no more conducive to correct results than the opposite extreme of partiality 
and prejudice. This very spirit of indifference, together with the plan of' 
compilation upon which the Scholia are constructed, added perhaps to an 
original^infirmity of judgment, make the author's own opinions and conclu- 
sions the least valuable part of this extensive and laborious work. In the 
abridged edition, which appeared not long before his death (1835), many 
opinions of Gesenius are adopted, some of which Gesenius in the mean time 
had himself abandoned. The acknowledgment of Messianic prophecies, 
which Eosenmuller, in his later writings, seems to make, does not extend to 
prophecies of Christ, but merely to vague and for the most part groundless 
expectations of a Messiah by the ancient prophets. 

An epoch in the history of the interpretation of Isaiah is commonly sup- 
posed to be marked by the appearance of the Philological, Critical, and Histo- 
rical Commentary of Gesenius (Leipzig, 1821). This distinction is notfounded 
upon any new principle or even method of interpretation which the author 
introduced, but on his great celebrity, authority, and influence, as a gram- 
marian and lexicographer. Nothing is more characteristic of the work than 
the extreme predilection of the writer for the purely philological and archae- 
ological portions of his task, and the disproportionate amount of space and 
labour lavished on them. The evidence of learning and acuteness thus 
afforded cannot be questioned, but it is often furnished at the cost of other 
more important qualities. The ablest portions of the work have sometimes 
the appearance of excursus or detached disquisitions upon certain questions 
of antiquities or lexicography. Even in this chosen field, successful as 
Gesenius has been, later writers have detected some infirmities and failures. 
Of these the most important is the needless multiplication of distinct senses 
and the gratuitous attenuation of the meaning in some words of common 
occurrence. The merib of Gesenius consists much more in diligent investi- 
gation and perspicuous arrangement than in a masterly application of the 
principles established and exemplified in the best Greek lexicons. His 
proneness to mistake distinct applications of a word and accessory ideas 
suggested by the context, for different meanings of the word itself, is recog- 
nised in the occasional correction of the fault by his American translator (see 
for example Heb. Lex. p. 148), to whom the public would have been in- 
debted for a much more frequent use of the same method. If any apology 
is needed for the frequent deviations, in the following exposition, from 
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Gesenius's decisions, it is afforded by the rule which he professes to have 
followed in his own use of the cognate dialects : ultra lexica sapere. 
(Preface to Isaiah, p. vi.) With respect to candour and impartiality, 
Gesenius occupies the same ground with Eosenmiiller, that is to say, he is 
above suspicion as to any question not connected, more or less directly, with 
his fundamental error, that there can be no prophetic foresight. Another 
point of similarity between them is their seeming hesitancy and instability 
of judgment, as exhibited in frequent changes of opinion upon minor points, 
without a statement of sufficient reasons. The many variations which may 
be traced in the writings of Gesenius, from his early Lexicons and Commen- 
tary on Isaiah to his great Thesaurus, are no doubt proofs of intellectual 
progress and untiring diligence ; but it is still true, that in many cases oppo- 
site conclusions seem to have been drawn from precisely the same premises. 
The Commentary on Isaiah never reappeared, but the accompanying version 
was reprinted with a few notes, in 1829. This translation is a spirited 
and faithful reproduction of the sense of the original, and for the most part 
of its characteristic form, but not without unnecessary paraphrases and gra- 
tuitous departures from the Hebrew idiom. In these respects, and in sim- 
plicity of diction, it has been much improved by De Wette, whose translation 
of Isaiah (contained in his version of the Bible, Heidelberg, 1839) is 
avowedly founded upon that of Gesenius. The same relation to the Com- 
mentary is sustained by Maurer's notes for students (in the first volume of 
his Commentarius Onticus in Vet. Test. Leipzig, 1835), which exhibits in a 
clear and compact form the substance of Gesenius, with occasional speci- 
mens of independent and ingenious exposition. 

A very different position is assumed by Hitzig, whose work upon Isaiah 
(Heidelberg, 1833) seems intended to refute that of Gesenius wherever a 
dissent was possible, always excepting the sacred fundamental principle of 
unbelief in which they are united. This polemical design of Hitzig's work 
has led to many strained and paradoxical interpretations, but at the same 
time to a remarkable display of exegetical invention and philological acute- 
, ness, both in the application of the principles of Ewald's Grammar where 
it varies from Gesenius, and in original solutions of grammatical and other 
problems. In some points Hitzig may be said to have receded to the 
ground of Eichhorn, as for instance in the wildness of his critical conjec- 
tures, not so much in reference to words or letters as to larger passages, 
and also in his leaning to the old idea of predictions ex eventit, or historical 
allusions clothed in a prophetical costume. The metaphysical obscurity of 
Hitzig's style, in certain cases, may be either the result of individual pecu- . 
liarity, or symptomatic of the general progress in the German mind from 
common-sense rationalism or deism to the more transcendental forms of 
unbelief. Another characteristic of this writer is his undisguised contempt, 
if not for Isaiah in particular, for Judaism and its faith in general. In point 
of taste, he is remarkable at once for high pretensions and for gross defects. 

Hendewerk's commentary on Isaiah, (Konigsberg, vol. i. 1838, vol. ii. 
1843) though indicative of scholarship and talent, has a. less marked and 
independent character than that of Hitzig, and exhibits in a great degree 
the faults and merits of a juvenile performance. The author's reading 
seems to have been limited to modern writers, and the controversial attitude 
which he is constantly assuming with respect to Hengstenberg or Hitzig, 
wbile it makes his exposition less intelligible, unless compared with that 
of his opponents, also impairs the reader's confidence in his impartiality 
and candour. His original suggestions are in many cases striking and 
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in some truly valuable, as mil appear from the examples cited in the 
exposition. 

A place is due, in this part of the chronological succession, to two -works 
on Isaiah in the English language. The first is by the Rev. Albert Barnes 
of Philadelphia (3 vols. 8vo, Boston, 1840), well -known by previous pub- 
lications on the Gospels and Epistles, and by a later work on Job. His 
exposition of Isaiah comprehends a large part of the valuable substance of 
Vitringa, Rosenmtiller, and Gesenius, with occasional reference to the older 
writers, as contained in Pool's Synopsis and the Critici Sacri. The great 
fault of the work is not its want of matter, but of matter well digested and 
condensed. Particular and even disproportionate attention has been paid to 
archaeological illustration, especially as furnished by the modern travellers. 
Practical observations are admitted, but without sufficient uniformity or any 
settled method. The author's views of inspiration in general, and of the 
inspiration of Isaiah in particular, are sound, but not entirely consistent with 
the deference occasionally paid to neological interpreters, in cases where 
their judgments are, in fact though not in form, determined by a false as- 
sumption, which no one more decidedly rejects than Mr Barnes. The New 
Translation which accompanies the Commentary, seems to be wholly inde- 
pendent of it, and can hardly be considered an improvement, either on the 
common version, or on that of Lowth. 

Some of the same remarks are applicable to the work of Dr Henderson 
(London, 1840), in which there are appearances of greater haste and less 
laborious effort, but at the same time of a more extended reading, and a 
more independent exegetical judgment. The English author, though fami- 
liar with the latest German writers who preceded him, is not deterred by 
their example or authority from the avowal of his doctrinal belief, or from a 
proper use of analogy in the interpretation of the prophet. Further descrip- 
tion of these two works is rendered unnecessary by the frequency with which 
they are quoted or referred to in the Commentary. 

Ewald's exposition of Isaiah, contained in his collective work upon the 
Hebrew Prophets (Stuttgart, 1841), derives great authority from his acknow- 
ledged eminence in Germany, as a profound philosophical grammarian. His 
attention has been given almost exclusively to the chronological arrangement 
of the parts and the translation of the text. The latter has great value, 
not only as containing the results of Ewald's philological researches, but 
also on account of its intrinsic qualities, and more especially its faithful 
exhibition of the form of the original in its simplicity. In this respect it is 
a great advance on all preceding versions. The Commentary is extremely 
meagre, and remarkable, like most of Ewald's writings, for the absence of 
all reference to other modem writers or opinions. The liberties taken with 
the text, though not very numerous, are sometimes very violent and arbi^ 
trary. The sweeping criticism, on which his chronological arrangement 
rests, will be considered in another place. From the rationalistic school of 
Rosenmiiller and Gesenius, Ewald differs in regarding Isaiah as inspired, 
which admission really extends, however, only to a kind of vague, poetical, 
anticipation, wholly exclusive of distinct prophetic foresight of the distant 
future, in rejecting which, as a thing impossible or not susceptible of proof, 
he coincides with the preceding writers. 

Umbreit's practical Commentary on Isaiah (Hamburg, 1842), is little 
more than a declamatory paraphrase, composed in what an English reader 
would regard as very questionable taste. The real value of the work con- 
sists in a translation of Isaiah, and occasional notes on different questions 
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of 'philology and criticism. Oh such points the author coincides for the 
most part with Gesenius, while in his general views of prophecy he seems 
to approach nearer to Ewald, with whom he frequently concurs in making 
that a vague anticipation which the- other writers take as a specific pro- 
phecy. At the same time, he -differs from this whole class of interpreters, 
in frequently alluding to the Saviour and the new dispensation as the sub- 
jects of prediction, but in what sense it is hard to ascertain, the rather as 
he practically holds the modern doctrine, that distinct prediction of the 
distant future is sufficient to disprove the genuineness of a passage. 

Knobel's Isaiah (Leipzig, 1843), is exceedingly convenient as a condensed 
synopsis : of the principal interpretations. In the expression of his own views, " 
the author shews his strict adherence to the modern school rff criticism and 
exegesis. His critical decisions, with respect to some portions of the book, 
are very arbitrary, and the detailed proofs, by which he sustains them, in a 
high degree extravagant. In rejecting the hypothesis of inspiration, and in 
asserting the mere human character and origin of the prophecies, he is un- 
commonly explicit and decided, both in this work and in one which he had 
previously published upon prophecy in general. On the whole, with the 
exception of a- few good exegetical suggestions, he may be looked upon as 
having retrograded to the ground of the old neologists from that assumed 
by Ewald and Umbreit. 

It is gratifying to be able to conclude the list of German writers with a 
few names, belonging to a very different school, and connected with a 
powerful reaction in favour of old principles, as being perfectly consistent 
with the valuable fruits of late improvements and discoveries. The way of 
this important movement, so far as Isaiah is concerned, was opened, not' 
by regular interpreters of this book, but by Hengstenberg in his Christo- 
lo v (1829) followed by Klemert in his volume on the genuineness of 
Isaiah's prophecy (1829), and still more recently by Havernick in his 
Introduction to the Old Testament (1844). An application of the same 
essential principles to the direct interpretation of Isaiah has been made by 
Drechsler, Professor at Erlangen, the first volume of whose Commentary 
(Erlangen, 1845) reached me too late to allow the present use of any part 
of it except the Introduction, to which reference is made below. Besides 
the exegetical works already mentioned, occasional references will be found 
to others, illustrative of certain passages or certain topics. As most of 
these, are too well known to need description, it will be sufficient here to 
name, as authorities in natural history and geography, the Hierozoicon of 
Bochart and the Biblical Besearches of Bobinson and Smith. 

It remains now to speak of the arrangement and divisions of the book. 
The detailed examination of particular questions under this head will 
be found in the course of the exposition, and for the most part in the 
special introduction to the several chapters. All that is here intended 
is a general statement of the case, preparatory to these more minute 
discussions. The progress of opinion upon this part of the subject 
has been closely connected with the 'succession of exegetical and critical 
hypotheses already mentioned. The same extremes, reactions, compro- 
mises, may be traced substantially in both. The older writers commonly 
assumed that the book was arranged in chronological order by the author 
himself. Thus Jerome says expressly, that the prophecies belonging to 
the four reigns follow one another regularly, without mixture or confusion. 
J. H. Michaelis regards the first verse of the first, sixth, and seventh 
chapters, $nd the twenty- eighth verse of the' fourteenth chapter, as the 
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dividing marks of the four reigns. This supposition of a strict chrono- 
logical arrangement, although rather taken for granted than determined by . 
investigation, is by no means so absurd as some have represented it. It 
rests on immemorial tradition, and the analogy of the other books, the few 
exceptions tending rather to confirm the rule. The principal objections to 
it are, that the first chapter is evidently later than the second ; that the 
sixth, containing the account of Isaiah's ordination to his office, must be 
the first in point of date ; and that the seventeenth chapter relates to the 
first years of the reign of Ahaz, whereas chap. xiv. 28 is assigned to the 
year in which he died. 

These objections, though by no means insurmountable, as will be seen 
hereafter, led Vitringa to relinquish the hypothesis of strict chronological 
arrangement by the author himself, for that of arrangement by another 
hand (perhaps by the men of Hezeklah mentioned Prov. xxv. 1), in the 
order of subjects, those discourses being placed together whose contents are 
most alike. He accordingly divides Isaiah into five books, after the manner 
of the Pentateuch and Psalter, the first (chaps, i.-xii.) containing prophecies 
directed against Judah and Israel, the second (chaps, xiii. xxiii.) against 
certain foreign powers, the third (chaps, xxiv.-xxxv.) against the enemies 
and unworthy members of the church, the fourth (chaps, xl. xlviii.) relating 
chiefly to the Babylonish exile and deliverance from it, the fifth (chaps, 
xlix. Ixvi.) to the person and reign of the Messiah, while chaps, xxxvi.- 
xxxix. are distinguished from the rest as being purely historical. The titles 
in chap. i. 1, ii. 1, vii. 1, xiii. 1, xiv 28, &c., he regards as genuine, 
except that the names of the four kings were added to the first by the com- 
piler, in order to convert what was at first the title of the first chapter only 
into a general description of the whole book. 

This ingenious hypothesis still leaves it unexplained why certain series 
were separated from each other, for example why chaps, xiii.-xxiii. are in- 
terposed between chaps, i.-xii. and chaps, xxiv. xxxv. This led Koppe, 
whom Gesenius describes as the pioneer of the modern criticism, to reject 
that part of Vitringa's theory which supposes the book to have received its 
present form in the reign of Hezekiah, while he carries out to an absurd 
extreme the general hypothesis of compilation and re-arrangement by a 
later hand. According to Koppe and Augusti, the book, as we now have 
it, is in perfect confusion, and its actual arrangement wholly without autho- 
rity. To confirm and explain this, Eichhorn and Bertholdt assume the 
existence of several distinct collections of Isaiah's writings to each of which 
additions were gradually made, until the whole assumed its present form. 

The same general view is taken of the matter by Hitzig and Ewald, but 
with this distinction, that the former thinks the framework or sub-stratum 
of the original collections still remains, and needs only to be freed from 
subsequent interpolations, while the latter sticks more closely to the earlier 
idea, that the whole is in confusion, partly as he supposes from the loss of 
many prophecies no longer extant, and can be even partially restored to its 
original condition, only by critically reconstructing it under the guidance of 
internal evidence. Ewald accordingly abandons the traditional arrange- 
ment altogether, and exhibits the disjecta membra in an order of his own. 
The critical value of the diagnosis, which controls this process, may be 
estimated from a single principle, assumed if not avowed throughout it, 
namely, that passages which treat of the same subject, or resemble one 
another strongly in expression, must be placed together as component parts 
of one continuous composition. The absurdity of this assumption might 
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be rendered palpable by simply applying it to any classical or modem 
author, who has practised a variety of styles, bnt with a frequent recur- 
rence of the same ideas, for example, Horace, Goethe, Moore, or Byron. 
The practical value of the method may be best shewn by a comparative 
statement of its actual results in the hands of two contemporary writers, 
Ewald and Hendewerk, both of whom have followed this eccentric method 
in the printing of their Commentaries, to the great annoyance of the reader, 
even when assisted by an index. Without attending to the larger divisions 
or cycles introduced by either, a simple exhibition of the order in which the 
first chapters are arranged by these two writers, will be amply sufficient for 
our present purpose. 

Hendewerk's arrangement is as follows : Chap. vu ; chaps, i.-v. ; chap, 
vii. (vers. 1-9) ; chap. xvii. (vers. 1-14) ; chap. vii. (vers 10-25) ; chaps, 
viii. ix. ; chap. x. (vers. 1-27) ; chap. xiv. (vers. 24-27) ; chap. x. (vers. 
28-34) ; chaps, xi. xii ; chap. xiv. (vers. 28-32) ; chaps, xv. xvi. ; chaps, 
xviii. xix. ; chap. xxi. (vers. 11-17) ; chap, xxiii. ; chaps, xxviii. xxix. ; 
chap. xx. ; chaps, xxxi. xxxii. ; chap. xxii. ; chap, xxxiii. ; chaps, xxxvi.- 
xxxix ; chaps, xxiv.-xxvii. ; chaps, xxxiv. xxxv. ; chap. xiii. ; chap. xiv. 
(vers. 1-23) ; chap. xxi. (vers. 1-10) ; cbaps. xl.-lxvi. 

Ewald's arrangement is as follows : Chap. vi. ; chaps, ii. iv. ; chap, 
v. (vers. 1-25) ; chap. ix. (vers. 7-20) ; chap. x. (vers. 1-4) ; chap. v. 
(vers. 26-30) ; chap. xvii. (vers. 1-11) ; chaps, vii. viii. ; chap. ix. (vers. 
1-6) ; chap. xiv. (vers. 25-32) ; chaps, xv. xvi. ; chap. xxi. (vers. 11-17) ; 
chap, xxiii, ; chap. i. ; chap. xxii. ; chaps, xxviii.-xxxii. ; chap. xx. ; chap. 
x. (vers. 5-34) ; chap. xi. ; chap. xvii. (vers. 12-18) ; chap, xviii. ; chap, 
xiv. (vers. 24-27) ; chap, xxxiii. ; chap, xxxvii. (vers. 22-35) ; chap. xix. ; 
chap. xxi. (vers. 1-10) ; chap. xiii. ; chap. xiv. (vers. 1-23) ; chaps, xl.- 
lxvi. ; chaps, xxxiv. xxxv. ; chap. xxiv. ; chap. xxv. (vers. 6-11) ; chap, 
xxv. (vers. 1-5) ; chap. xxv. (ver. 12) ; chaps, xxvi. xxvii. ; chap. xii. is 
rejected as of later origin, but without determining its date. These ar- 
rangements, and particularly that of Ewald, may be reckoned not only the 
latest but' the last achievement of the higher criticism. " The force of 
nature can no further go." We need look for no invention beyond this, 
unless it be that of reading the book backwards, or shuffling the chapters 
like a pack of cards. 

Long before this, Gesenius had recoiled from the extremes to which the 
. higher criticism tended, and attempted to occupy a middle ground, by 
blending the hypothesis of J. H. Michaelis and Yitringa, or in other words 
assuming a regard both to chronological order and to the affinity of sub- 
jects, at the same time holding fast to the favourite idea of successive ad- 
ditions and distinct compilations. He accordingly assumes four parts or 
books. The first (chap, i. xii.) consists of prophecies belonging to the 
earliest period of Isaiah's ministry, with the exception of a few interpola- 
tions. The sixth chapter should stand first, according to the Jewish 
tradition as recorded by Jarchi and Aben Ezra. The first chapter is 
somewhat later than the second, third, and fourth. The seventh, though 
authentic, was probably not written by Isaiah. The eleventh and twelfth 
may also be spurious, but were early added to the tenth. This book he 
regards as the original collection, and the first verse as its original title or 
inscription. The second book (chap, xiii. xxiii.) consists of prophecies 
against foreign nations, excepting chap, xxii., which he supposes to have 
found its way here from having been early joined with chap xxi. A charac- 
teristic feature of this book is the use of burden, as a title or inscription, 
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which he thinks may be certainly ascribed to the compiler. The .third 
book (chap, xxiv. xxxv.) contains a series of genuine prophecies belonging 
to the reign of Hezekiah (chaps. xxviii.-xxxiii.), with two other series of 
later date, placed by the hand of a compiler at the beginning (chaps, xxiv.- 
xxvii.) and the end (chaps xxxiv. xxxv.). of this collection, while it was 
further augmented by a historical appendix (chaps, xxxvi.-xxxix.), in which 
Isaiah makes a prominent figure. The fourth and last book (chaps, xl.- 
xlvi.), as Gesenius thinks, was added to the others long after the captivity. 
Here, as in other cases previously mentioned, Gesenius differs from his 
predecessors in the higher criticism, only in degree, refusing to go 'with 
them in the application^ of their principles, but holding fast the principles 
themselves. If, on the one hand, he is right in assuming, upon mere con- 
jecture, several different collections of the writings of Isaiah formed succes- 
sively, and in rejecting, upon mere internal evidence, the parts which do 
not suit his purpose or his theory, then it is utterly impossible to give any 
definite reason for refusing our assent to the more thorough application of 
the same process by the bolder hand of Ewald. If, on the other hand, 
Gesenius is correct in drawing back from the legitimate results of such a 
theory, then it is utterly impossible to find a safe or definite position, 
without receding further and relinquishing the theory itself. This addi- 
tional reaction has not failed to take place in the progress of the contro- 
versy. It is most distinctly marked and ably justified in Havernick's 
Introduction to Isaiah, where the author lays it down, not as a makeshift 
or a desperate return to old opinions without ground or reason, but as 
the natural result of philological and critical induction; that the writings 
of Isaiah, as now extant, form a compact, homogeneous, and well-ordered 
whole, proceeding, in the main, if not in all its parts, from the hand of 
the original author. Whoever has been called to work his way through 
the extravagant and endless theories of the ' higher criticism,' without those 
early prepossessions in its favour which grow with the growth of almost 
every German scholar, far from finding this new doctrine strange or arbi- 
trary, must experience a feeling of relief at thus landing from the ocean of 
conjecture on the terra firma of historical tradition, analogical reasoning, 
and common sense. The advantages of such a ground can be appreciated 
far more justly after such experience than before it, because then there 
might be a misgiving lest some one of the many possibilities proposed 
as substitutes for immemorial tradition might prove true ; but now the 
reader, having found by actual experiment, not. only that these ways do not 
lead him right, but that they lead him nowhere, falls back with strong 
assurance, not by any means upon all the minor articles of the ancient 
creed, which he is still bound and determined to subject to critical investi- 
gation, but on the general presumption which exists in all such cases, 
that the truth of what is obvious to common sense and has been held 
from the beginning, instead of being the exception is the rule, to which the 
flaws, that may be really discovered by a microscopic criticism, are mere 
exceptions. : 

That Havernick especially has not been governed by a love of novelty 
or opposition, is apparent from the fact of his retaining in its substance. 
Gesenius's division and arrangement of the book, while he rejects the 
gratuitous assumptions held by that eminent interpreter in common with/: 
his predecessors. According .to Ha.vernick the whole book consists of five 
connected but distinguishable groups, or -series of prophecies. The first 
group, (chaps. i.-xii.) contains Isaiah's earliest prophecies, arranged in two 
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JS easily distinguished by internal marks. The first six chapters have 
a general character, without certain reference to any particular historical 
occasion, which accounts for the endless difference of opinion as to the 
urecise date of their composition. The remaining six have reference to 
particular occasions, which are not left to conjecture but distinctly stated. 
Thev embrace the principal events under" Ahaz, .and illustrate the relation 
of the prophet to them. The sixth chapter, though descriptive of the 
prophet's ordination, holds its proper place, as an addendum to the fore- 
goino prophecies; designed to : justify their dominant .tone ^of threatening 
and "reproof. The second group (chaps, xiii.-xxiii.) : contains a series of 
prophecies against certain foreign powers, shewing the relation of the . 
heathen world to the theocracy, and followed by a -sort of appendix (chaps, 
xxiv. xxvii.), summing up the foregoing prophecies and shewing the results 
of their fulfilment to the end of time. He maintains the genuineness of 
all the prophecies in this division and the correctness- of their actual posi- 
tion. The apparent exception in chap.' xxii. he accounts for, by supposing 
that Judah is there represented as reduced by gross iniquity to the condi- 
tion of a heathen state. Another explanation, no less natural, and more 
complete, because it accounts for the remarkable prophecy against an in- 
dividual in the last part of the chapter, is afforded byrthe supposition, that 
Judah is there considered as subject to a foreign and probably a heathen 
influence, viz. that of Shebna. (See the details under chap, xxii.) Haver- 
nick's third group (chaps, xxviii.-xxxiii.) contains prophecies relating to a 
particular period of Hezekiah's reign, with a more general prospective 
sequel (chaps, xxxiv. XXXV.), as in the second. Here again he examines 
and rejects the various, arguments adduced: by modern critics to disprove 
the genuineness of certain parts. The fourth group (chaps, xxxvi.-xxxix.) 
describes in historical form the influence exerted by the Prophet at a later 
period of the reign, of Hezekiah. Eegarding this and the parallel part of 
Second Kings as collateral derivatives from a historical writing of Isaiah, 
Havernick is led by the mention in chap, xxxvii. 38, of an event which, 
happened after the supposed death of Isaiah, to ascribe -that verse and the 
insertion of these chapters to a somewhat later hand. He maintains, how- 
ever, that so far from being inappropriate, they constitute a necessary h*nk 
between the third group and the fifth :(chap. xL brvi.), in which the whole 
result of his prophetic ministrations to the end of time is vividly depicted. 

The critical and philological arguments of Havernick, in this part of 
his work, are eminently learned and ingenious, highly original and yet 
conservative of ancient and invaluable truth. A. reference to them is the 
more important here because they came into my hands too late to influence 
the expositions of the present volume, the coincidence between them as to 
principle, if not in all particular conclusions, being only the more satisfac- 
tory and striking upon that account.- The same remark applies, in some < 
degree to Drechsler's Introduction, which may be considered as a further 
movement in the same direction, not occasioned by the other, but the fruit 
of independent labour in the same field and under the same influence. It 
is certainly an interesting and instructive fact,; that in two such cases, the 
conviction of the unity, integrity, and uncorrupted genuineness of the book 
before us, even as to : its arrangement and the nexus of the parts, should 
have" been reached without collusion, by a thorough sifting of the very> 
arguments alleged against. it- by the ablest critics of the past and present 
generation. Drechsler's. idea of Isaiah as a whole differs from Havernick's, 
in going further from the modern theory, retaining less of its substratum, 
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the hypothesis of different collections, and ascribing to the book, as we 
possess it, a more absolute and perfect unity. Drechsler dismisses the 
whole question with respect to the precise date of particular passages, as 
equally insoluble and unimportant; directs attention to the fact that through- 
out the book the only editor, compiler, or arranger, of whom any trace can 
be discerned, is one who exercised the rights of an author; draws from this 
and other marks of an internal kind, a confirmation of the old opinion, that 
the form and the contents of the collection are, so far as we can hope to 
ascertain, from one and the same hand ; and thenceforth assumes it as a 
principle or maxim, that whatever may have been the date of any passage 
as originally uttered, we have no need or authority to trace it further back 
than its reduction to its present shape by the original author. 

With respect to the divisions of the book, his theory may seem at first 
sight artificial, but is really distinguished ty simplicity as well as ingenuity. 
He sets out by assuming two great crises or conjunctures in Isaiah's minis- 
try, about which all his prophecies may be arranged. The first is the 
invasion in the reign of Ahaz, the second the invasion in the reign of 
Hezekiah. These he regards as the centre of two great prophetic schemes 
or systems, forming one harmonious whole, but between themselves dis- 
tinguished by the prevalence of threatening and reproof in one, of promise 
and consolation in the other. To each of these great critical events in the 
history corresponds a central point or focus in the prophecy, from which in 
both directions we may trace a regular connection in the book, stretching 
back into the past and forward into the future, in the way of preparation 
on the one hand and completion on the other. The focus of the first great 
prophetic scheme he fixes in the seventh chapter, that of the other in the 
thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh. The sixth is a direct preparation for the 
seventh ; the fifth for the sixth ; the second, third, and fourth, for the 
fifth ; the first is a general introduction to the whole. Then on the other 
side, the promises and threatenings of the seventh chapter are repeated, 
amplified, and varied, first with -respect to Judah and Israel in chaps, 
viii. xii., then with respect to foreign powers in chaps, xiii. xxiii., and lastly 
in a general summing up and application to all times and places in chaps, 
xxiv. xxvii., which closes the first system. The other central prophecy, in 
chaps, xxxvi. andxxxvii., is likewise introduced by a preparatory series (chaps, 
xxviii.-xxxv.), all relating to Sennacherib's invasion, and on the other hand 
carried out, first historically (chaps, xxxvii. xxxix.), then prophetically 
(chaps, xl. xlvi.) to the end of time. 

However fanciful or German this hypothesis may seem, it cannot be 
attentively considered without giving rise to this reflection, that a book 
affording the materials and conditions even for a fanciful device, of which 
unity and symmetry are essential elements, cannot well be a farrago of dis- 
cordant parts produced at random and combined by chance. The opposite 
hypothesis, if once assumed, can be applied with ease to any case, however 
clear the signs of unity may be, for the details of proof are all involved in 
the primary assumption ; but it is not quite so easy to maintain the hypo- 
thesis of harmony where harmony does not exist. It requires little inge- 
nuity or learning to discover and exaggerate appearances of discord even 
where there is agreement ; but to create the appearance of agreement in 
the midst of discord is beyond the reach of any sophistry or eloquence 
except the most consummate. The truth, however, seems to be, that 
Dreehsler's theory, however fanciful it may appear, especially as stated by 
himself, is but another exhibition of the truth maintained by Havernick, to 
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wit, that the book before us is, in form as well as substance, the original 
and genuine production of Isaiah. 

The view which has. now been taken of the progress of opinion, with 
respect to the arrangement and division of the book before us, first its 
downward progress from a firm traditional belief to the extreme of a lawless 
and irrational scepticism, and then its upward course by dint of argument 
to an enlightened and confirmed historical assurance, makes it almost im- 
possible to close without a glance at the ulterior stages which may yet 
remain of this restorative process. Considering the principle on which it 
has been thus far carried on, the proved unsoundness of the contrary hypo- 
thesis, and the analogy of all like cases, it might plausibly be stated, as 
the probable result of this return to experience and common -sense, that 
men whose eyes have thus been opened will eventually throw to the moles 
and to the bats the cherished figment, upon which a large part of their 
errors has been built, to wit, the groundless assumption, that the sacred 
writings of the Jews were passed from hand to hand by private circulation 
and transcription, like the Greek and Roman classics, accidentally collected 
into volumes, mixed together, mutilated, magnified by forgery or ignorant 
interpolation, and at last sent down to us, to be the subject of empirical deci- 
sions without number or agreement. Or if this be gone already, it may be 
the next step to discard the notion, not monopolized by any class or school 
of critics, that the several parts of such a book as that before us were, and 
must have been, delivered as set speeches or occasional discourses, then 
reduced to writing one by one, and put together by degrees, or even by a 
later hand and in a distant age. On this gratuitous assumption rests a 
large part of the most perplexing difliculties which attend the critical inter- 
pretation of Isaiah, and which all would disappear if we could see sufficient 
reason to conclude, that the book is a continuous production of a single 
mind, at, one great effort, long protracted, it may be, but not entirely sus- 
pended, or renewed from time to time upon occasion. The mention of dis- 
tinct events and dates no more establishes the fact here questioned, than 
the sweep of Paul's chronology, in his epistle to the churches of Galatia, 
proves that it was written piecemeal from the time of his conversion. All 
analogy, both scriptural and general,, without some countervailing reason 
for believing otherwise, would favour the conclusion that a book like that 
before us was produced by a continuous effort. But besides this negative 
presumption, we have one distinct example of the very thing proposed, or 
rather two, for it is matter of record that the prophet Jeremiah twice re- 
duced to writing, by divine command, the prophecies of many years (see 
Jer. xxxvi. 2, 4, 28, 32), or rather of his whole preceding ministry. If 
this be possible in one case, it is possible in others. If we have no diffi- 
culty in supposing that Jeremiah's constant inspiration was sufficient to 
ensure the truth of such a record, or that he was specially inspired for the 
very purpose, we need have none in supposing that Isaiah, in the last years 
of his ministry, recorded the whole series of his prophecies, and left them 
upon everlasting record, as we have them now. To us it matters little 
whether he recalled exactly the precise words uttered upon each occasion, 
or received by a new revelation such a summary as God was pleased to 
substitute instead of it. Our concern is not with prophecies now lost, 
whether written or oral, but with those now extant and recorded for our 
learning. It is these, and only these, that we interpret, it is only these 
that can command our faith. The supposition now suggested, while it 
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would preclude a thousand petty questions gendered by the ecological 
hypothesis, would also, when combined with the traditional devotion of the 
Jews to the preservation of their scriptures, furnish a solid ground for the 
belief, that what Isaiah wrote three thousand years ago we read to-day, 
without resorting to the needless supposition of a miracle, or shutting out 
the possibility of minor deviations from the autograph in every extant 
manuscript. All that we needed we should have, to wit, a rational assur- 
ance that the book, as a book, without descending to enumerate its 
letters, is precisely what it was, in form and substance, when originally 
written. 

If this supposition were assumed as the basis of our exposition, it would 
materially modify its form, in some respects, by putting an end to the 
accustomed method of division into prophecies with separate dates, and in- 
troducing the same method which is practised with respect to Paul's epistles, 
or the undivided prophecies, like that of Hosea. The conventional division 
into verses and chapters (the latter wholly modern and in several instances 
absurd) might be retained as a convenient mode of reference ; but the 
exegetical division of the first part of Isaiah would no longer be historical or 
critical, but merely analytical and logical, as in the present universal mode 
of dealing with the last twenty-seven chapters of the book. In the exposi- 
tion of the prophecies from chaps, i. to xl., the usual distinctive plan 
has been adopted, . partly in deference to established custom and the 
authority of other writers, partly because the ideas just expressed were not 
assumed a priori, as an arbitrary basis of interpretation, but deduced from 
it a posteriori, as its actual result. In the mean time, it will be observed 
that various opportunities have been embraced, to check and counteract the 
tendency to needless or excessive subdivision. 

The prophecies expounded in the first part of the volume may be con- 
sidered introductory, in various respects, to the remainder of the book, not 
only because earlier in date, and relating for the most part to a nearer 
futurity, but also as affording the only satisfactory data, upon which the 
exposition of the rest can be founded. 



II. THE LATER PROPHECIES, CHAPS. XL.-LXYL 

ONE of the most important functions of the prophetic office was the ex- 
position of the Law, that is to say, of the Mosaic institutions, the peculiar- 
form in which the Church was organized until the advent of Messiah. This 
inspired exposition was of absolute necessity, in order to prevent or to 
correct mistakes which were constantly arising, not only from the blindness 
and perverseness of the people, but from the very nature of the system 
under which they lived. That system, being temporary and symbolical, 
was necessarily material, ceremonial, and restrictive in its forms ; as nothing 
purely spiritual could be symbolical or typical of other spiritual things, nor 
could a? catholic or free constitution have secured the necessary segregation 
of the people from all others for a temporary purpose. 

The evils incident to such a stats of things were the same that have 
occurred in many other like cases, and may all be derived from the superior 
influence of sensible objects on the mass of men, and from the consequent 
propensity to lose sight of the end in the use of the means, and to confound 
the sign with the thing signified. The precise form and degree of this 
perversion no doubt varied with the change of times and circumstances, and 
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a corresponding difference must have existed in the action of the Prophets 
\vho were called to exert a corrective influence on these abuses. 

In the days of Hezekiah, the national corruption had already passed 
through several phases, each of which might still be traced in its effects, 
and none of which had wholly vanished; Sometimes the prevailing tendency 
had been to make the ceremonial forni of the Mosaic worship, and its 
consequent coincidence in certain points with the religions of surrounding 
nations, an occasion or a pretext for 'adopting heathen rites and usages, at 
first as a mere extension and enlargement of the ritual itself, then more 
boldly as an arbitrary -mixture of heterogeneous elements, and lastly as an 
open and entire substitution of the false 'for the true, and of Baal, Ashtoreth, 
or Moloch, for Jehovah. 

At other times the same corruption had assumed a less revolting form, 
and been contented with perverting the Mosaic institutions while externally 
and zealously adhering to them. The two points from which this insidious 
process of perversion set out were the nature and design of the ceremonial 
law, and the relation of the chosen people to the rest of men. As to the 
first, it soon became a current and at last a fixed opinion with the mass of 
irreligious Jews, that the ritual acts of the Mosaic service had an intrinsic 
efficacy, or a kind of magical effect upon the moral and spiritual state of the 
worshipper. Against this error the Law itself had partially provided by 
occasionalviolations and suspensions of its own most rigorous demands, 
plainly implying that the rites were not intrinsically efficacious, but significant 
of something else. As a single instance of this general fact it may be 
mentioned, that although the sacrifice of life is everywhere throughout the 
ceremonial law presented as the symbol of atonement, yet in certain cases, 
where the circumstances of the offerer forbade an animal oblation, he was 
suffered to present one of a vegetable nature, even whore the service was 
directly and exclusively expiatory; a substitution wholly inconsistent with. 
the 1 doctrine of an intrinsic virtue or a magical effect, but perfectly in 
harmony with that of a symbolical and typical design, in which the uni- 
formity of- the external symbol, although rigidly maintained in general, 
might be dispensed with in a rare and special case without absurdity or 
inconvenience. 

It might easily be shewn that ^he same corrective was provided by the 
Law itself in its occasional departure from its own requisitions as to time and 
place, and the officiating person ; so that no analogy whatever really exists 
between the Levitical economy, even as expounded by itself, and the ritual 
systems which in later times have been so confidently built upon it. But 
the/single instance which has been already cited will suffice to illustrate the 
extent of the perversion which at an early period had taken root among the 
Jews as to tbe real nature and 'design of their ceremonial services. The 
natural effect of such an error on the spirit and the morals is tod obvious in 
itself, and too explicitly recorded in the sacred history, to require either 
proof or illustration. ' . 

On the other great -point, the relation of the Jews to the 'surrounding 
nations, their /opinions seem to have become at an early period equally 
erroneous. In this as ; in the other case, they went wrong by a superficial 
judgment founded on appearances, by looking simply at the means before 
them, and neither forwards' to their end, nor backwards to their origin. 
From the indisputable facts of Israel's divine election as the people of 
Jehovah, their extraordinary preservation as such, and their undisturbed ex- 
clusive possession of the written word and the accompanying rites, they had 
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drawn the natural but false conclusion, that this national pre-eminence wag 
founded on intrinsic causes, or at least on some original and perpetual 
distinction in their favour. This led them to repudiate or forget the funda- 
mental truth of their whole history, to wit, that they were set apart and 
kept apart, not for the ruin and disgrace, but for the ultimate benefit and 
honour of the whole world, or rather of the whole Church which was to be 
gathered from all nations, and of which the ancient Israel was designed to 
be the symbol and the representative. As it had pleased God to elect a 
certain portion of mankind to everlasting life through Christ, so it pleased 
him that until Christ came, this body of elect ones, scattered through all 
climes and ages, should be represented by a single nation, and that this 
representative body should be the sole depository of divine truth and a 
divinely instituted worship ; while the ultimate design of this arrangement 
was kept constantly in view by the free access which in all ages was afforded 
to the Gentiles who consented to embrace the true religion. 

It is difficult indeed to understand how the Jews could reconcile the 
immemorial reception of proselytes from other nations, with the dogma of 
national superiority and exclusive hereditary right to the divine favour. The 
only solution of this singular phenomenon is furnished by continual recur- 
rence to the great representative principle on which the Jewish Church was 
organized, and which was carried out not only in the separation of the 
body as .a whole from other men, but in the internal constitution of the 
body itself, and more especially in the separation of a whole tribe from the 
rest of Israel, and of a single family in that tribe from the other Levites, 
and of a single person in that family, in whom was finally concentrated the 
whole representation of the Body on the one hand, while on the other he 
was a constituted type of the Head. 

If the Jews could have been made to understand or to remember that 
their national pre-eminence was representative, not original ; symbolical,' 
npt real ; provisional, not perpetual ; it could never have betrayed them 
into hatred or contempt of other nations, but would rather have cherished 
an enlai'ged and catholic spirit, as it did in the most enlightened ; an effect 
which may be clearly traced in the writings of Moses, David, and Isaiah. 
That view of the Mosaic dispensation which regards this Jewish bigotry as 
its genuine spirit is demonstrably a false one. The true spirit of the old 
economy was not indeed a latitudinarian indifference to its institutions, or a 
premature anticipation of a state of things still future. It was scrupulously 
faithful even to the temporary institutions of the ancient Church ; but while 
it looked upon them as obligatory, it did not look upon them as perpetual. 
It obeyed the present requisitions of Jehovah, but still looked forward to 
something better. Hence the failure to account, on any other supposition, 
for the seeming contradictions of the Old Testament, in reference to the 
ceremonies of the Law. If worthless, why were they so conscientiously 
observed by the best and wisest men ? If intrinsically valuable, why are 
they disparaged and almost repudiated by the same men ? Simply because 
they were neither worthless nor intrinsically valuable, but appointed tempo- 
rary signs of something to be otherwise revealed thereafter ; so that it was 
equally impious and foolish to reject them altogether with the sceptic, and 
to rest in them for ever with the formalist. 

It is no less true, and for exactly the same reason, that the genuine spirit 
of the old economy was equally adverse to all religious mixture with the 
heathen or renunciation of the Jewish privileges on one hand, and to all 
contracted national conceit and hatred of the Gentiles on the other. Yet 
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both these forms of error had become fixed in the Jewish creed and character 
long before the days of Hezekiah. That they were not universal even then, 
we have abundant proof in the Old Testament. Even in the worst of 
times, there is reason to believe that a portion of the people held fast to the 
true doctrine and the true spirit of the extraordinary system tinder which 
they lived. How large this more enlightened party was at any time, and 
to how small a remnant it was ever reduced, we have not the means of 
ascertaining ; but we know that it was always in existence, and that it con- 
stituted the true Israel, the real Church of the Old Testament. 

To this class the corruption of the general body must have been a cause 
not only of sorrow but of apprehension ; and if express prophetic threaten- 
ings had been wanting, they could scarcely fail to anticipate the punishment 
and even the rejection .of their nation. But in this anticipation they were 
themselves liable to error. Their associations were so intimately blended 
with the institutions under which they lived, that they must have found it 
hard to separate the idea of Israel as a church from that of Israel as a 
nation ; a dimculty similar in kind, however different in degree, from that 
which we experience in forming a conception of the continued existence of 
the soul without the body. And as all men, in the latter case, however 
fully they may be persuaded of the separate existence of the spirit and of 
its future disembodied state, habitually speak of it in terms strictly appli- 
cable only to its present state, so the ancient saints, however strong their 
faith, were under the necessity of framing their conceptions, as to future 
things, upon the model of those present ; and the imperceptible extension 
of this process beyond the limits of necessity, would naturally tend to gene- 
rate errors not of form merely but of substance. Among these we may 
readily suppose to have had place the idea, that as Israel had been unfaith- 
ful to its trust, and was to be Dejected, the Church or People of God must 
as a body share the same fate ; or in other words, that if the national Israel 
perished, the spiritual Israel must perish with it, at least so far as to be 
disorganized and resolved into its elements. 

The same confusion of ideas still exists among the uninstructed classes, 
and to some extent among the more enlightened also, in those countries where 
the Church has for ages been a national establishment, and scarcely known 
in any other form ; as, for instance, in Sweden and Norway among Pro- 
testants, or Spain and Portugal among the Papists. To the most devout in 
such communities the downfall of the hierarchical establishment seems per- 
fectly identical with the extinction of the Church ; and nothing but a long 
course of instruction, and perhaps experience, could enable them to form 
the idea of a disembodied, unestablished Christian Church. If such mis- 
takes are possible and real even now, we have little reason either to dispute 
their existence or to wonder at it, under the complicated forms and in the 
imperfect light of the Mosaic dispensation. It is not only credible but 
altogether natural, that even true believers, unassisted by a special revela- 
tion, should have shunned the extreme of looking upon Israel's pre-eminence 
among the nations as original and perpetual, only by verging towards the 
opposite error of supposing that the downfall of the nation would involve 
the abolition of the Church, and human unbelief defeat the purposes and 
make void the promises of God. 

Here then are several distinct but cognate forms of error, which appear 
to have gained currency among the Jews before the time of Hezekiah, in 
relation to the two great distinctive features of their national condition, the 
ceremonial law and their seclusion from the Gentiles. Upon each of these 
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points there were two shades of opinion entertained by very different classes, 1 
The Mosaic ceremonies were with some a pretext for idolatrous observances ; 
while others rested in them, not as types or symbols, but as efficacious 
means of expiation. The pre-eminence of Israel was by some regarded as 
perpetual ; while others apprehended in its termination the extinction of 
the Church itself. These various forms of error might be variously com- 
bined and modified in different cases, and their general result must of course 
have contributed largely to determine the character of the Church and 
nation. 

It was not, perhaps, until these errors had begun to take a definite and 
settled form among the people, that the Prophets, who had hitherto con- 
fined themselves to oral instruction or historical composition, were directed 
to utter and record for constant use discourses meant to be corrective or 
condemnatory of these dangerous perversions. This may at least be re- 
garded as a plausible solution of the fact that prophetic writing in the strict 
sense became so much more abundant in the later days of the Old Testa- 
ment history. Of these prophetic writings, still preserved in our canon, 
there is scarcely any part which has not a perceptible and direct bearing on 
the state of feeling and opinion which has been described. This is empha- 
tically true of Isaiah's Earlier Prophecies, which, though so various in form, 
are all adapted to correct the errors in question, or to establish the antago- 
nistic truths. This general design of these predictions might be so used as 
to throw new light upon their exposition, by connecting it more closely with 
the prevalent errors of the ancient Church than has been attempted in our 
Commentary on that portion of the book. Guided even by this vague 
suggestion, an attentive reader will be able for the most part to determine 
with respect to each successive section whether it was speedily intended 
to rebuke idolatry, to rectify the errors of the formalist in reference to the 
ceremonial system, to bring down the arrogance of a mistaken nationality, 
or to console the true believer by assuring him that though the carnal 
Israel should perish, the true Israel must endure for ever. 

But although this purpose may be traced, to some extent, in all the pro- 
phecies, it is natural to suppose that some part of the canon would be 
occupied with a direct, extensive, and continuous exhibition of ; the truth 
upon a subject so momentous ; and the date of such a prophecy could 
scarcely be assigned to any other period so naturally as to that which has 
been specified the reign of Hezekiah, when all the various forms of error 
and corruption which had successively prevailed were coexistent, when 
idolatry, although suppressed by law, was still openly or secretly practised, 
and in many cases superseded only by a hypocritical formality and ritual 
religion, attended by an overweening sense of the national pre-eminence 
of Israel, from which even the most godly seem to have found refuge in: 
despondent fears and sceptical misgivings. At such a time, when the 
theocracy had long since reached and passed its zenith, and a series of 
providential shocks, with intervals of brief repose, had already begun to 
loosen the foundations of the old economy in preparation for its ultimate 
removal, such a discourse as that supposed must have been eminently; 
seasonable, if not absolutely needed, to rebuke sin, correct error, and sus-. 
tain the hopes of true believers. It was equally important, nay, essential 
to the great end of the temporary system, that the way for its final abroga- 
tion should be gradually prepared, and that in the mean time it should be; 
maintained in constant operation. . ; _...;.; ;.. 

If the circumstances of the times which have been stated are* enough to 
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make it probable that such a revelation would be given, they will also aid 
us in determining beforehand, not in detail, but in the general, its form and 
character. The historical occasion and the end proposed would naturally 
lead, us to expect in such a book the simultaneous or alternate presentation, 
of a few great leading truths, perhaps with accompanying refutation of the 
adverse errors, and with such reproofs, remonstrances, and exhortations, 
promises and threatenings, as the condition of the people springing from 
these errors might require, not only at the date of the prediction, but. in 
later times. In executing this design, the prophet might have been expected 
to pursue a method more .rhetorical than logical, and to .enforce his doc- 
trine, not so much by dry didactic statements as by animated argument, 
combined with earnest exhortation, passionate appeals, poetical apostropheSj 
impressive repetitions, and illustrations drawn both from the ancient and 
the later history of Israel. In fine, from what has been already said it 
follows that the doctrines which would naturally constitute -the staple of the 
prophecy in such a case, are those relating to the true design of Israel's 
vocation and seclusion from the Gentiles, and of the ceremonial institu- 
tions under which he was in honourable bondage. The sins and errors 
which find their condemnation in the statement of these truths are those of 
actual idolatry, a ritual formality, a blinded nationality, and a despondent 
apprehension of the failure of Jehovah's promise. x Such might even a 
priori be regarded as the probable structure and complexion of a prophecy 
or series of prophecies intended to secure the end in question. If the per- 
son called to this important service had already been the organ of divine 
communications upon other subjects, or with more direct reference to other 
objects, it would be reasonable to expect a marked diversity .between these 
former prophecies and that uttered under a new impulse. Besides the 
very great and striking difference which must always be perceptible between 
a series of detached compositions, varying, and possibly remote from one 
another as to date, and a continuous discourse on one great theme, there 
would be other unavoidable distinctions springing directly from the new and 
wide scope of prophetic vision, and from the concentration in one vision of 
the elements diffused through many others. This diversity would be 
enhanced, of course, by any striking difference of outward circumstances, 
such as the advanced age of the writer, his matured experience, his seclusion 
from the world and from active life, or any other changes which might have 
the same effect ; but even in the absence of these outward causes, the diver- 
sity would still be very great and unavoidable. 

From these probabilities let us now turn to realities. Precisely such a 
book as that described is extant, having formed a part of the collection of 
Isaiah's Prophecies as far back as the history of the canon can be traced,' 
without the slightest vestige of a different tradition among Jews or Chris- 
tians as to the author. The tone and spirit of these chapters are precisely 
such as might have been expected from the circumstances under which they 
are alleged to have been written, and their variations from the earlier chap- 
ters such as must have been expected from the change in the circumstances 
themselves. ' 

A cursory inspection of these Later Prophecies is enough to satisfy the 
reader that he has before him neither a concatenated argument nor a mass 
of fragments, but a continuous discourse, in which the same great topics 
are continually following each other, somewhat modified in form and com? 
bination, but essentially the same from the beginning to the end. If re- 
quired to designate a single theme as that of the whole series, we might 
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safely give the preference to Israel, the Peculiar People, the Church of the 
Old Testament, its origin, vocation, mission, sins and sufferings, former ex- 
perience, and final destiny. -The doctrine inculcated as to this great suh- 
ject, may be summarily stated thus. The race of Israel was chosen from 
among the other nations, and maintained in the possession of peculiar pri- 
vileges, not for the sake of any original or acquired merit, hut by a 
sovereign act of the divine will ; not for their own exclusive benefit and 
aggrandisement, but for the ultimate salvation of the world. The cere- 
monies of the Law were of no intrinsic efficacy, and when so regarded and 
relied on, became hateful in the sight of God. Still more absurd and 
impious was the practice of analogous ceremonies, not in obedience to 
Jehovah's will, but in the worship of imaginary deities or idols. The 
Levitical rites, besides immediate uses of a lower kind, were symbols of 
God's holiness and man's corruption, the necessity of expiation in general, 
and of expiation by vicarious suffering in particular. Among them there 
were also types, prophetic symbols, of the very form in which the great 
work of atonement was to be accomplished, and of Him by whom it was to 
be performed. Until this work was finished, and this Saviour come, the 
promise of both was exclusively entrusted to the chosen people, who were 
bound to preserve it both in its written and its ritual form. To this mo- 
mentous trust a large portion of the nation had been unfaithful, some 
avowedly forsaking it as open idolaters, some practically, betraying it as 
formal hypocrites. For these and other consequent offences, Israel as a 
nation was to be rejected and deprived of its pre-eminence. But in so 
doing God would not cast off his people. The promises to Israel, con- 
sidered as the people of Jehovah, should endure to the body of believers, 
the remnant according to the election of grace. These were in fact from 
the beginning the true Israel, the true seed of Abraham, the Jews who were 
Jews imuardly. In these the continued existence of the Church should be 
secured and perpetuated, first within the limits of the outward Israel, and 
then by the accession of believing Gentiles to the spiritual Israel. When 
the fulness of time should come for the removal of the temporary and re- 
strictive institutions of the old economy, that change should be so ordered 
as not only to effect the emancipation of the Church from ceremonial bond : 
age, but at the same time to attest the divine disapprobation of the sins 
committed by the carnal Israel throughout their history. While these had 
everything to fear from the approaching change, the spiritual Israel had 
everything to hope, not only the continued existence of the Church, but 
its existence under a more spiritual, free, and glorious dispensation, to be 
ushered in by the appearance of that Great Deliverer towards whom the 
ceremonies of the Law all pointed. 

From this succinct statement of the Prophet's doctrine, it is easy to 
account for some peculiarities of form and phraseology ; particularly for the 
constant alternation o^encouragement and threatening, and for the twofold 
sense or rather application of the national name, Israel. This latter usage 
is explained by Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans (chap. ii. 17-29 ; ix. 
6-9 ; xi. 17), where the very same doctrine is propounded in relation to 
the ancient Church that we have just obtained by a fair induction from 
Isaiah's later Prophecies. There is in fact no part of the Old Testament to 
which the New affords a more decisive key in the shape of an authoritative 
and inspired interpretation. 

Another peculiarity of form highly important in the exposition of these 
Prophecies, is the frequent introduction of allusions to particular events hi 
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the history of Israel, as examples of the general truths so constantly re- 
peated. The events thus cited are not numerous, but of the greatest mag- 
nitude, such as the calling of Abraham, the exodus from Egypt, the destruc- 
tion of Babylon, the return from exile, and the advent of Messiah. These 
events have sometimes been confounded by interpreters, and even so far 
misconceived as to put a new and false face on the whole prediction, as we 
shall have occasion more explicitly to state below. At present, let it be 
observed that the prophetical discourse is continually varied and relieved by 
these historical allusions. 

The fairest and the most decisive test by which the foregoing views of 
the design and subject of these Later Prophecies can be tried, is one within 
the reach of any reader who will take the trouble to apply it,' by a careful 
perusal of the prophecies themselves, even without any other comment than 
the general suggestions which have been already made. If this should still 
prove insufficient to establish the correctness of the exegetical hypothesis 
proposed, that end may still be answered by comparing this hypothesis with 
others which have more or less prevailed among interpreters. 

Let us first compare with the hypothesis just stated, the one assumed 
wholly or in part by Cocceius and others, who appear disposed to recog- 
nise in these Later Prophecies specific periods and events in the history of 
the Christian Church. Of this abundant illustration will be given in the 
Commentary on the Prophecies themselves. Meantime, it may be stated 
in the general, that besides the arbitrary character of such interpretation, 
and the infinite diversity which it exhibits in the hands of different writers, 
it creates the necessity of putting the most forced interpretations on the 
plainest terms, and of denying that Babylon, Israel, &c., were intended to 
mean Babylon, Israel, &c., in any sense warranted by Hebrew usage. And 
even in those parts of the Prophecy which do refer to later times and to the 
new dispensation, these interpreters are under the necessity of violating ene 
of the most strongly marked peculiarities of this whole book, viz., the 
general view which it exhibits of the new dispensation as a whole, from its 
inception to its consummation, as contrasted with the more specific -mention 
of particular events before the change, even when future to the Prophet's 
own times. This mode of exposition, at least in its extreme forms, has 
received its most effective refutation from the lapse of time. "When we find 
such writers as Cocceius, and less frequently Vitringa, seeking the fulfil- 
ment of grand prophecies in petty squabbles of the Dutch Church or 
Republic, which have long since lost their place in general history, the 
practical lesson thus imported is of more force than the most ingenious 
arguments, to shew that such interpretation rests upon a false hypothesis. 
A very different fate has been experienced by the ancient and still current 
doctrine, that the main subject of these Prophecies throughout, is the resto- 
ration from the Babylonish exile. While this hypothesis has been assumed as 
undeniable by many Christian writers, it affords the whole foundation of the 
modern neological criticism and exegesis. It is worth while, therefore, to 
examine somewhat closely the pretensions of this theory to general reception. 
In the first place, let it be observed how seldom, after all, the book men- 
tions Babylon, the Exile, or the Restoration. This remark is made in 
reference to those cases only where these subjects are expressly mentioned, 
i> e. either named totidem verbis, or described in terms which will apply to 
nothing else. An exact enumeration of such cases, made for the first time, 
might surprise one whose previous impressions had been all derived from 
the sweeping declarations of interpreters and critics. It is true the cases 
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may be vastly multiplied by taking into account all- the indirect allusions 
which these writers are accustomed to assume, i.e. by applying to the 
Exile all the places and particular expressions which admit by possibility 
of such an application. Having first inferred from the explicit prophecies 
respecting Babylon, that this is the great subject of the book, it is perfectly 
easy to apply to this, same subject hundreds of phrases in themselves inde T 
finite and wholly dependent for specific meaning upon some hypothesis like 
that in question. 

The necessary tendency of such a method to excess, is illustrated by the 
gradual advances of the later German writers in the specific explanation of 
these chapters. Where Rosenmiiller and G-esenius were contented to find 
general poetical descriptions of the Exile and the Restoration, Hitzig detects 
precise chronological allusions to particular campaigns and battles in the 
progress of Cyrus ; and this again is pushed so far by Hendewerk and 
Knobel, that they sometimes find more striking and minute coincidences 
between this Hebrew writer and Herodotus or Xenophon, than any of the 
old-fashioned orthodox writers ever dreamed of finding between him. and 
the New Testament. To hear these writers talk of the battle of Pasargada, 
the defeat of Neriglassar, the first and second attack on Babylonia, the 
taking of Sardis, &c., &c., we might fancy ourselves listening to Eusebius 
or Cocceius, with a simple substitution of profane for sacred history. 

The fallacy of this mode of interpretation lies in the fact that the inde- 
finite expressions thus applied to one event or series of events, might just 
as naturally be applied to others, if these others were first fixed upon as 
being the main subject of the whole composition. Thus, all admit that 
there are frequent allusions in these later chapters to the exodus from 
Egypt. Now if any interpreter should be intrepid and absurd enough to 
argue that they must have been composed by Moses, and that the great 
deliverance then wrought must be the subject of the whole book, whatever 
difficulties, and however insurmountable, this doctrine might encounter in a 
different direction, it could find none in adapting what is said of crossing 
seas and rivers, opening fountains, journeys through, the desert, subjuga- 
tion of enemies, rest in the promised land, &c. &c., to the original exodus, 
with far less violence than to the -restoration from captivity. It is equally 
true, but in a less degree, that Grotius, who refers some portions of this 
book to the period of the Maccabees, is perfectly successful, after having 
once assumed this as the subject, in accommodating to it many of the very 
same expressions which another class of waiters no less confidently claim as 
clear allusions to the Babylonian exile. 

The fallacy of such exegetical reasoning may be further exposed by 
applying the same process to a distinct but analogous case. In the Epistle 
to the Romans, Paul is now almost universally regarded as foretelling the 
restoration of the Jews to the favour of God. Assuming this to be the 
theme not only of those passages in which it is expressly mentioned, but of 
the whole Epistle, an interpreter of no great ingenuity might go completely 
through it, putting upon every general expression a specific sense, in strict 
agreement with his foregone conclusion. All that relates to justification 
might be limited to the Jews of some future" day ; the glorious truth that 
there is no condemnation to believers in Christ Jesus, made a specific and 
exclusive promise to converted Jews ; and the precious promise that all 
things shall work together for good to them that love God, made to mean 
that all events shall be so ordered as to bring about the future restoration 
of the Jews. The very absurdity of such conclusions makes them better 
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illustrations of the erroneous principles involved in similar interpretations 
of the more obscure and less familiar parts of Scripture. 

Setting aside the cases which admit of one application as well as another, 
or of this application only because of a foregone conclusion, the truth of 
which cannot be determined by expressions deriving their specific meaning 
from itself, let the reader now enumerate the instances in which the refer- 
ence to Babylon, the Exile, and the Restoration, is not only possible but 
necessary. He must not be surprised if he discovers as the fruit of his 
researches, that the Prophet speaks of Babylon less frequently than Egypt; 
that the ruins, desolations and oppressions, which he mentions in a multi-. 
tude of places are no more Babylonian than Egyptian or Roman in the 
text itself, and only made so by the interest or fancy of some writers, the 
authority of others, and the easy faith of the remainder. 

In opposition to these strained conclusions, we have only to propound 
the obvious supposition that the downfall of Babylon is repeatedly men- 
tioned, like the exodus from Egypt, as a great event in the history of 
Israel ; but that the subject of the prophecy is neither the Egyptian nor the 
Babylonian bondage, nor deliverance from either, but the whole condition, 
character, and destiny of Israel as the chosen people and the Church of the. 
Old Testament. 

All the hypotheses which have been mentioned are agreedjin assuming 
the unity of these predictions as the product not only of a single age, but 
of a single writer. This unity, however, was by no means recognised by 
those who first applied the principles and methods of the Higher Criticism 
to Isaiah. The earliest hint of any new discovery is commonly ascribed to 
Koppe, who, in a note upon his German edition of Bishop Lowth's work, 
suggests that the fiftieth chapter may have been written by Ezekiel or some 
other Jew in exile. A similar opinion was expressed about the same time 
by Db'derlein and Eichhorn with respect to the entire latter part of Isaiah. 
The same hypothesis was then carried out in detail by Justi, and adopted by- 
Bauer, Paulus, Bertholdt, and Augusti ; so that not long after the begin- 
ning of this century, it was established as the current doctrine of the Ger- 
man schools. 

This revolution of opinion, though ostensibly the pure result of critical 
analysis, was closely connected with the growing unbelief in inspiration, 
and the consequent necessity of explaining away whatever appeared either 
to demonstrate or involve it. It must also be noted as a circumstance of 
great importance in the history of this controversy, that the young theolo- 
gians of Germany for fifty years were almost as uniformly taught and as 
constantly accustomed to assume the certainty of this first principle, as. 
their fathers had been to assume the contrary. This fact will enable us to 
estimate at something like their real value the pretensions to superior can- 
dour and impartiality advanced by the neological interpreters, and more espe- 
cially by some of recent date, who are in truth as strongly biassed by the 
prejudice of "education as their immediate predecessors by the love of 
novelty and passion for discovery. 

The defenders of the unity of this part of Isaiah were in process of time 
relieved from much of the irksome task which they had undertaken by the 
concessions of the adverse party, that the Higher Criticism had been pushed 
too far, and made to prove too much ; in consequence of which a retroces- 
sion became necessary, and in fact took place under the guidance of new 
leaders,, not without an earnest opposition on the part of the original dis- . 
coyerers. . 
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This retreat was effected with great skill and conduct, but with no small 
sacrifice of logical consistency, by G-esenius in the Introduction to his 
second volume. Without any appeal to general principles or any attempt 
to distinguish clearly between what he abandons as " extreme " and what 
he adopts as rational conclusions, he proceeds, by his favourite method of 
accumulation and arrangement of particulars, to prove that these twenty- 
seven chapters are the work of the same author, and that in the main they 
are still in the same order as at first, the only material exception being a 
surmise that the last chapters may possibly be older than the first ; which 
seems to have been prompted by a natural reluctance to acknowledge that 
an ancient composition could remain so long unchanged, not without a 
misgiving with respect to the influence which this concession might exert 
hereafter on the criticism of the earlier chapters. 

Although Gesenius's argument in favour of the unity of these predictions 
is entirely successful, a large proportion of his detailed proofs are quite 
superfluous. It is an error of this German school, and of its imitators 
elsewhere, that identity of authorship must be established by minute resem- 
blances of diction, phraseology, and syntax, which are therefore raked 
together and displayed with a profusion far more confounding than con- 
vincing to the reader. To the great mass of cultivated minds, conviction 
in such cases is produced by data not susceptible of exhibition in the form 
of schedules, catalogues, or tables, but resulting from a general impression 
of continuity and oneness, which might be just as strong if not a single 
phrase or combination occurred more than once, and the want of which 
could never be supplied by any number or servility of verbal repetitions. 
It is thus that the modern imitators of the classics may be almost infal- 
libly detected, though their diction be but a cento of quotations from 
their favourite author, renewed and multiplied usque ad nauseam ; while 
the original is known wherever he appears, however innocent of copying 
himself. 

This error of the higher or lower criticism, even when enlisted on the 
right side of a question, it is important to expose ; because many of its 
boasted triumphs in behalf of error have been gained by the very petitesse 
of its expedients. The readers of Isaiah, in particular, have often been 
bewildered and unfairly prepossessed against the truth, by the interminable 
catalogues of Hebrew words and phrases which are crowded into prefaces 
and introductions as preliminary proofs of a position that can only be estab- 
lished, if at all, by the cumulative weight of a detailed interpretation; 
the effect of which is often to expose the absolute futility of arguments, 
considered one by one and in their proper place, which seem to gain reality 
and force by insulation from the context, and by being thrown together in 
crude masses, or forced into unnatural protrusion by the forms of a sys- 
tematic catalogue. 

The minute details which constitute this portion of Gesenius's argument 
against the fragmentary theory, must be sought in his own work, or in 
those which have transcribed it. Much more important and conclusive is 
that part of his argument derived from the unquestionable fact, that certain 
threads may be traced running through the entire texture of these Later 
Prophecies, sometimes dropped but never broken, crossing each other, and 
at times appearing to be hopelessly entangled, but all distinguished, and 
yet all united in the denouement. The perpetual recurrence and succession 
of these topics is correctly represented by Gesenius as the strongest proof 
of unity. In opposition to Augusti, who alleges that some topics are more- 
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prominent at first than afterwards, and vice versa, Gesenius replies that 
process and variety are perfectly consistent with the strictest unity ; that, 
the Author's ideal situation is the same throughout ; and that all the topics 
which hecome more prominent as he proceeds, had at least heen lightly 
touched hefore, to which he adds another list of verbal parallels between 
the parts described as most dissimilar. (See Gesen. Comm., vol. ii. p. 15.) 

This reasoning is worthy of particular attention, on account of its 
remarkable affinity with that by which the defenders of the old opinions 
have maintained the genuineness of disputed places in the Earlier Pro- 
phecies, against objections of Gesenius himself, precisely analogous to 
those of Augusti which he here refutes. It would greatly contribute to the 
correct decision of these questions, among men who are accustomed to the 
weighing of evidence on other subjects, if their attention could be drawn 
to the facility with which the same degree and kind of proof are admitted 
or excluded by the Higher Critics, according to the end at which they 
happen to be aiming. Perhaps one of our most valuable safeguards against 
German innovations is afforded by our civil institutions, and the lifelong 
familiarity of our people, either through the press or by personal participa- 
tion, with the public administration of justice and the practical discrimina- 
tion between truth and falsehood ; an advantage which never can be replaced 
by any method or amount of mental cultivation. 

If then these twenty-seven chapters are confessedly the work of one 
man, and indeed a continuous discourse on one great subject, and if a 
perfectly uniform tradition has attached them to the writings of Isaiah, it 
remains to be. considered whether we have any reason to deny or even to 
dispute the fact so solemnly attested. All the presumptions are in favour 
of its truth. For two thousand years, at least, the book was universally 
regarded as Isaiah's, and no other name has ever been connected with it 
even by mistake or accident. It is just such a book as the necessities of 
that age might have been expected to call forth. Its genuineness, there- 
fore, as a writing of Isaiah, is not a fact requiring demonstration by detailed 
and special proof, but one attested both by its external history and its in- 
ternal structure, unless positive reasons can be given for rejecting a con- 
clusion which appears not only obvious but unavoidable. 

Among the objections to Isaiah as the author of these later chapters, 
there are two upon which the- whole weight of the argument depends, and 
to which all others may be reckoned supplementary. The first of these 
has reference to the matter of the prophecies, the second to their form. 
The latter is entirely posterior in date, and has been growing more and 
more prominent, as the necessity of something to sustain the first and 
main objection has been forced upon its advocates by the resistance which 
it has encountered. This chronological relation of the two main objections 
is here stated not only as a curious fact of literary history, but also as 
directly bearing on the issue of the whole dispute, for reasons which will 
be explained below. 

The first and main objection to the doctrine that Isaiah wrote these 
chapters, although variously stated by the writers who have urged it, 
is in substance this : that the prophet everywhere alludes to the circum- 
stances and events of the Babylonish exile as those by which he was him- 
self surrounded, and with which he was familiar, from which his conceptions 
and his images are borrowed, out of which he looks both at the future and 
the past, and in the midst of which he must as a necessary consequence 
have lived and written. 
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This objection involves two assumptions, both which must be-true, or it 
is wholly "without force. One of these, viz., that the Babylonish exile is 
the subject of the whole book, has already been disproved ; and there is 
strictly, therefore, no need of considering the other. But in order that 
the whole strength of our cause may be disclosed, it will be best to shew 
that even if the supposition just recited were correct, the other, which 
is equally essential to the truth of the conclusion, is entirely unfounded. 
This is the assumption that the local and historical allusions of a prophet 
must be always those of his own times. 

Some of the later German writers try to rest' this upon general grounds, 
by alleging that such is the invariable practice of the Hebrew prophets. 
But as the book in question, i. e. the latter portion of Isaiah, is admitted 
by these very critics to deserve the highest rank among prophetic writings, 
and to have exercised a more extensive influence on later writers and 
opinions than any other, it is unreasonable to appeal to a usage of which 
the book itself may be considered as a normal standard. It is in fact 
a begging of the question to deny that such was the prophetic usage, 
when that denial really involves an allegation that it is not so in the case 
before us. 

Another answer to this argument from usage may be drawn from the 
analogy of other kinds of composition, in which all grant that a writer may 
assume a " Standpunkt " different from his own, and personate those earlier 
and later than himself. The classical historians do this when they put 
their own words into the mouths of ancient heroes and statesmen ; the 
dramatic poets when they carry out this personation in detail ; and still 
more imaginative writers, when they throw themselves into the future, and 
surround themselves by circumstances not yet in existence. If it be natu- 
ral for poets thus to speak of an ideal future, why may not prophets of a 
real one ? The only answer is, because they cannot knmv it ; .and to this 
point all the tortuous evasions of the more reserved neolbgists as surely 
tend as the positive averments of their bolder 'brethren. In every form, 
this argument against the genuineness of the book before us is at bottom 
a denial of prophetic inspiration as impossible. For if the prophet could 
foresee the future, his allusions only prove that he did foresee it ; and the 
positive assertion that the prophets never do so, unless it be founded upon 
this hypothesis, is just as foolish as it would be to assert that historians 
and poets never do the like. Unless we are prepared to go the same 
length, we cannot consistently reject these prophecies as spurious, on' the 
ground, that they allude to events long posterior to the writer's times, even 
if these allusions were as numerous and explicit as we have seen them to 
be few when clear, and in all other cases vague and doubtful. 

It has indeed been said, in confirmation of this main objection j that a 
real foresight would extend to more remote as well as proximate events, 
whereas in this case what relates to the period of the Exile is minutely 
accurate, while all beyond is either blank or totally erroneous ; in proof of 
which we are referred to the extravagant descriptions of the times which 
should succeed the Eestoration. 

Both parts of this reasoning rest upon a false assumption as to the space 
which is occupied in this book by the Babylonish Exile. If, as we have 
seen or shall see, the alleged minute descriptions of that period are ima- 
ginary, and if the alleged extravagant descriptions of its close relate to 
events altogether different, then this auxiliary argument must share the 
fate of that which it is brought in to sustain. To this same category 
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appertains tlie special objection founded on the mention of Cyrus by name.. 
That it may readily be solved by an application of the same principle will 
be shewn in the exposition of the passage, where the prophecy occurs. 
(See below, chap, xlv.) 

Another erroneous supposition, which has tended to confirm this first 
obiection to the genuineness of the Later Prophecies is, that they must have 
been intended solely for the contemporaries of the writer. This hypothesis 
is closely connected with the. denial of divine inspiration-. The idea that 
Isaiah wrote for after ages is of course a "nichtige Annahme" to an infidel. 
The Prophet's work, according to this theory, is more confined than that 
of the orator or poet. These may be said to labour for posterity; but his 
views must be limited to those about him. Ewald alone of those who deny 
a real inspiration (unless Umbreit may be likewise so described) admits a 
far-reaching purpose in the ancient prophecies. The rest appear to be 
agreed that nothing could be more absurd than consolation under sorrows 
which were not to be experienced for ages. Here again may be seen the 
working of a double error, that of making the exile the great subject of the 
book, and that of denying that it could have been foreseen so long before- 
hand. Of all the evils afterwards matured, the germ, if nothing more, 
existed in Isaiah's time. And even if it did not, their appearance at a later 
date might well have been predicted. If the book, as we have reason to- 
believe, was intended to secure a succession of the highest ends : the warn- 
ing and instruction of the Prophet's own contemporaries, the encourage- 
ment and consolation of the pious exiles, the reproof and conviction of their 
unbelieving brethren, the engagement of the Persians and especially of 
Cyrus in the service of Jehovah, the vindication of God's dealings with the 
Jews both in wrath and mercy, and a due preparation of the minds of true 
believers for the advent of Messiah : then such objections as the one last 
cited must be either unmeaning and impertinent, or simply equivalent to a 
denial of prophetic inspiration. 

To the same head may be referred those objections which have been 
derived from the alleged appearance of opinions in these chapters which are 
known to have arisen at a later period. Besides the palpable petitio prindpii 
involved in such an argument,* so far as it assumes that to be late which 
these prophecies if genuine demonstrate to be ancient, there is here again a 
confident assumption of a fact as certain which at best is doubtful, and in 
my opinion utterly unfounded, namely, that the strict observance of the 
Sabbath and a particular regard io the Levitical priesthood and the sanctu- 
ary, all belong to a species of Judaism later : than the times of the genuine 
Isaiah. It is by thus assuming their own paradoxical conclusions as un- 
questionable facts, that the Higher Critics of the 'German school have been 
enabled to construct some of their most successful arguments. 

All that need be added in relation to the arguments against the genuine- 
ness of these chapters drawn from their matter or contents, is the general 
observation that their soundness may be brought to the test by inquiring- 
whether they do not either take for granted something as belonging to the 
prophecy which is not found there by a simple and natural interpretation, 
or proceed upon some general false principle^ such as the denial of prophetic 
inspiration As impossible. If either of these flaws is fatal to the argument 
aflected. by it, how much more must it be vitiatedrby the coexistence of the 
two, which is the case in many minor arguments of this class, and empha- 
tically true of that main argument to which they are auxiliary, namely, that 
Isaiah cannot be the writer of these chapters on account of their minute 
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and constant reference to the Babylonian Exile. The alleged fact and the 
inference are equally unfounded. 

The other main objection to the genuineness of these prophecies is founded 
not upon their matter but their manner, or in other words, their diction, 
phraseology, and style, which are said to be entirely unlike those of Isaiah. 
The minute specifications of this argument, so far as they can lay claim even 
to a passing notice, are reserved for the exposition of the passages from 
which they are derived, and where they may be calmly viewed in their 
original connection, and without the artificial glare produced by an immense 
accumulation of detached examples, which may blind the reader by their 
number and variety, without affording him the means of judging for himself 
how many may at best be dubious, how many inconclusive, and how many 
more entirely irrelevant. For the same reason no reliance will be placed 
upon a similar display of minute resemblances between these later chapters 
and the undisputed writings of Isaiah, although such are furnished in 
abundance by Kleinert, Havernick, and others. Of the value of such proofs 
and the soundness of the inferences drawn from them, a reference may 
be made to the first part of the Introduction. At the same time it 
cannot be denied that the counterproofs collected by these writers 
are of great importance, as establishing the fact of their existence upon 
both sides of the controversy, and as serving, if no higher purpose, 
that of cancelling such proofs when urged against the genuineness of the 
prophecies by writers who to all alleged resemblances reply that " such 
trifles can prove nothing," or that the style has been assimilated by a later 
hand. For this reason some of the most striking coincidences of expres- 
sion will be noticed in the exposition, as well as the discrepancies which 
have been alleged in proof of later origin. 

It has been already mentioned that this argument from difference of 
language is much later in its origin than that derived from the historical 
allusions. This is a significant and important circumstance. Had the 
Higher Criticism set out from some palpable diversity of diction as a starting- 
point, and, after vainly trying to identify the writers upon this ground, been 
compelled to own a corresponding difference of matter and substantial indi- 
cations of a later age than that of Isaiah, the critical process, although still 
inconclusive, would at least have been specious, and the difficulty of defence 
proportionally greater. But what is the true state of the case ? Eichhorn 
and Bertholdt, though disposed to assume not only a later date but a 
plurality of authors, could find nothing to sustain this assumption in the 
language of the book itself. Augusti, who occupied the same ground, went 
so far as to account for the traditional incorporation of these chapters with 
Isaiah from their perfect imitation of his style and manner. Rosenmiiller 
dwells altogether on the first objection drawn from the allusions to the 
Babylonish Exile. Even Gesenius admits that the peculiarities of this class 
are jess numerous than might have been expected, but succeeds in specifying 
some which had been overlooked. From that time the discovery (for such 
it may well be termed) of these philological diversities has been in constant 
and accelerated progress. Even Maurer, who is commonly so sparing of 
details, adds to the black list several particulars. Hitzig enlarges it still 
further, but unluckily admits that some of the expressions which he notes 
are not to be found either in the earlier or later books. Ewald as usual 
supplies the want of detailed proofs by authoritative affirmations. Umbreit 
considers the work done already, and declines attempting to refute Heng- 
stenberg and Kleinert as a work of supererogation. But this forbearance is 
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abundantly made good by the zeal of Hendewerk and Knobel, who have 
carried their citation of neologisms so far, that little now seems left for 
their successors but to gather the remainder of the book by way of glean- 
But although the general course of this peculiar criticism has been 
onward, there have not been wanting certain retrograde movements and 
obliquities to break the uniformity of progress. Every one of the later 
writers above mentioned rejects some of the examples cited by his prede- 
cessors as irrelevant, and not seldom with expressions of contempt. But 
still the aggregate has grown, and by a further application of the same 
means may continue growing, until the materials are exhausted, or the 
Higher Criticism chooses to recede from this extreme, as it receded five and 
twenty years ago from that of Eichhorn and Augusti, who would no doubt 
have looked down upon the notion that these twenty-seven chapters were 
the work of the same hand, with almost as much contempt as on the old 
belief that this hand was Isaiah's. It is indeed not a matter of conjecture 
but of history, that Eichhorn in the last edition of his Introduction finds fault 
with Gesenius for having abandoned the plurality of authors, and evidently 
pities him as one who from excess of light had gone back into darkness. 
By a similar reaction we might look for some concession in favour even of 
Isaiah as the writer ; but although such an expectation need not be discou- 
raged by the fear of any scrupulous regard to logic or consistency among 
the Higher Critics, it is rendered hopeless for the present by the obvious 
necessity which it involves of abandoning their fundamental principle, the 
impossibility of inspiration or prophetic foresight. For to this, as the original, 
the chief, and I had almost said the only ground of the rejection of these 
chapters, we are still brought back from every survey of the arguments by 
which it is defended. The obvious" deduction from the sketch which has 
been given of the progress of discovery in this department is, that the 
philological objection would have slept for ever, had it not become absolutely 
necessary to secure the rejection of a book, which, if genuine, carried on its 
face the clearest proofs of inspiration. 

Be it remembered, then, that the rejection of these chapters was not 
forced upon the critics by a palpable diversity of style and diction, but that 
such diversities were hunted up, laboriously and gradually brought to light, 
in order to justify the previous rejection. By parity of reasoning it may be 
foreseen that whoever cannot be convinced of the reality of inspiration, will 
consider these detailed proofs of later date conclusive ; while the reader who 
knows better, or at least has no misgivings upon that point, will as certainly 
pronounce them ' trifles light as air.' If we gain nothing more by this 
investigation, it is at least satisfactory to know that all depends upon a fore- 
gone conclusion, and that as to faith in such things no less than in higher 
matters, he that hath, receiveth, and from him that hath not, shall be taken 
even that which he hath. 

The objection drawn from other more indefinite diversities of tone and 
manner, such as a more flowing style and frequent repetitions, is so far from 
having any force, that the absence of these differences would in the circum- 
stances of the case be well adapted to excite suspicion. In other words, 
Isaiah writing at a later period of life,"and when withdrawn from active 
labour, with his view directed not to the present or a proximate futurity, 
but one more distant, and composing not a series of detached discourses, 
but a continuous unbroken prophecy, not only may, but must have differed 
VOL. i. v E 
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from his former self as much as these two parts of the collection differ from 
each other. This antecedent probability is strengthened by the fact that 
similar causes have produced a still greater difference in some of the most 
celebrated writers, ancient and modern, who exhibit vastly more unlikeness 
to themselves in different parts of their acknowledged writings than the most 
microscopic criticism has been able to detect between the tone or manner 
of Isaiah's Earlier and Later Prophecies. 

The only other objections to the genuineness of these chapters which ap- 
pear to deserve notice are those derived from the silence or the testimony 
of the other books. That these are not likely to do more than confirm the 
conclusions previously reached on one side or the other, may be gathered 
from the fact that they are urged with equal confidence on both sides of the 
question. Thus Gesenius argues' that if these later chapters had been known 
to Jeremiah, he would have appealed to them in self- vindication, as he did 
to Micah. On the other hand, Hengstenberg alleges that by parity of reason- 
ing, Micah iv. 10 could not have been extant, or the enemies of Jeremiah 
would have quoted it against him. At the same time, he maintains that 
there are obvious traces of these chapters in the writings of that prophet. 
The truth is, that the advocates on both sides first determine which is. the 
older writer, and then explain the appearances of quotation or allusion accord- 
ingly. The same is true of similar appearances in Nahum, Zephaniah, and 
Habakkuk, -which Hitzig cites as proofs of imitation on the part of the Pseudo- 
Isaiah, while Havernick claims them all as proofs of his priority. It is avery 
important observation of the last mentioned writer, that the influence of 
Isaiah on these later prophets is not to be estimated.by detached expressions, 
but by more pervading indications, which he thinks are clearly perceptible 
throughout the writings both of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

As samples of the arguments in favour of their genuineness drawn from the 
same quarter, maybe cited, Zech. vii. 412, where "the former Prophets," 
who cried in the name of Jehovah to the people " when Jerusalem was 
inhabited and in prosperity," must include the writer of these chapters. In 
reference to all these minor arguments, however, it will be felt by every reader 
that they have no practical effect, except to corroborate the main ones which 
have been discussed, and with which they must stand or fall. 

Enough has now been said to shew that there is no sufficient reason for 
rejecting the traditional ascription of these chapters to Isaiah. Let us now 
turn the tables, and inquire what objections lie against the contrary hypo- 
thesis. These objections may be all reduced to this, that the oblivion of 
the author's name and history is more inexplicable, not to say incredible, 
than anything about the other doctrine can be to a believer in prophetic 
inspiration. This is a difficulty which no ingenuity has ever yet been able 
to surmount. That a writer confessedly of the highest genius, living at one 
of the most critical junctures in the history of Israel, when the word of God 
began to be precious and prophetic inspiration rare, should have produced 
such a series of prophecies as this, with such effects upon the exiles and 
even upon Cyrus as tradition ascribes to them, and then have left them to 
the admiration of all future ages, without so much as a trace of his own per- 
sonality about them, is a phenomenon of literary history compared with 
which the mystery of Junius is as nothing. It would be so even if we had 
no remains of the same period to compare with these ; but how immensely 
is the improbability enhanced by the fact that the other prophets of the 
exile, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Haggai, Zechariah, are not only well known and 
easily identified, but minutely accurate in the chronological specifications 
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of their prophecies, a feature absolutely wanting in these chapters, though 
alleged to he the work of a contemporary writer. It is in vain to say, with 
Ewald, that the suppression of the author's name and the oblivion of his 
person may be accounted for by the peculiar circumstances of the times, 
when the other writings of those times stilTextant not only fail to prove what 
is alleged, but prove the very opposite. 

Even this, however, though sumciently^incredible, is still not all we are 
required to believe : for we must also grant that these anonymous though 
admirable writings were attached to those of a prophet who flourished in 
the preceding century, and with whose productions they are said to have 
scarcely any thing in commonj nay, that this mysterious combination took 
place so early as to lie beyond the oldest tradition of the Hebrew Canon, 
and was. so blindly acquiesced in from the. first that not the faintest intima- 
tion of another author or another origin was ever heard of for two thousand 
years, when the Higher Criticism first discovered that the prophecies in 
question were the work of many authors, and then (no less infallibly) that 
they were really the work of only one, but (still infallibly) that this one 
could not be Isaiah ! 

It is in vain that the Germans have endeavoured to evade this fatal 
obstacle by childish suppositions about big rolls and little rolls, or by citing 
cases of concealment or oblivion wholly dissimilar and far less wonderful, or 
by negligently saying that we are not bound to account for the fact, provided 
we can prove it ; as if the proof were not dependent in a great degree upon 
the possibility of accounting for it, or as if the only business of the Higher 
Critics were to tie knots which neither we nor they can untie. The question 
here at issue only needs to be presented to the common sense of mankind, 
and especially of those who are accustomed to weigh evidence in real life, to 
be immediately disposed of by the prompt decision that the modern hypo- 
thesis is utterly incredible, and that nothing could make it appear otherwise 
to any man acquainted with the subject, but an irresistible desire to destroy 
a signal proof and instance of prophetic inspiration. 

To this intrinsic want of credibility now add, as positive considerations, 
the ancient and uniform tradition of the Jews ; the testimony of the general 
title, which must be regarded as inclusive of these chapters, in the absence 
of all countervailing evidence ; the influence exerted by these prophecies, 
according to Josephus, on Cyrus and the Restoration, implying their antiquity 
and previous notoriety ; the recognition of the whole book as Isaiah's by 
the son of Sirach (xlviii. 22-25); and the indiscriminate citation of its 
different parts in the New Testament. 

Again, to these external testimonies may be added, as internal proofs, 
the writer's constant representation of himself as living before some of the 
events which he describes, and as knowing them by inspiration ; his repeated 
claim to have predicted Cyrus and the Restoration, long before the first 
appearance of those events ; the obvious allusions to Jerusalem and Judah 
as the writer's home, to the temple and the ritual as still subsisting, and to 
idolatry as practised by the people, which the Higher Critics can evade 
only by asserting that the Jews did not cease to be idolaters in Babylon ; 
the historical allusions to the state of the world with which the writer was 
familiar, precisely similar to those in the genuine Isaiah ; the very structure 
of the prophecies relating to the exile, clear enough to be distinctly verified, 
and yet not so minute as a contemporary writer must "have made them; 
. and lastly, the identity of Messiah here described with the Messiah of the 
undisputed prophecies. . 
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It is perhaps impossible for any writer on this subject to do fall justice 
to the adverse arguments, especially to those of a minor and auxiliary cha- 
racter. This is the less to be regretted, because every fresh discussion of 
the subject makes it more and more apparent that the question really at 
issue is not -whether either party' has established its position by direct proofs, 
but whether it has furnished the other with sufficient reasons for abandoning 
its own. If the Higher Critics can find nothing in the arguments alleged 
against them to make inspiration and prophetic foresight credible, they have 
certainly done still less to drive us from our position, that Isaiah's having 
written this book is unspeakably more probable than any other supposi- 
tion. 

Having now traced the history of the criticism of these prophecies, it may 
not be amiss to look at that of their interpretation, not through the .medium 
of minute chronological or bibliographical details, but by exhibiting the 
several theories, or schools of exegesis, which at different times, or at the 
same time, have exerted an important influence on the interpretation of these 
chapters. 

The first of these proceeds upon the supposition that these Later Pro- 
phecies have reference throughout to the New Dispensation and the Christian 
Church, including its whole history, with more or less distinctness, from the 
advent of Christ to the end of the world, This is a favourite doctrine of the 
Fathers who have written on Isaiah, to wit, Cyril, Eusebius, Jerome, and of 
some modern writers, among whom the most distinguished is Cocceius. The 
difference between those who maintain it respects chiefly the degree of fulness 
and consistency with which they carry out their general idea, some admitting 
much more frequently than others the occasional occurrence of predictions 
which were verified before the Advent. 

This system of prophetic, exegesis is founded, to a great extent, on the 
assumption that the Book of Kevelation was designed to be a key to the 
meaning of the ancient prophecies, and not a series of new predictions, often 
more enigmatical than any of the others. Because Babylon is there named 
as a power still existing and still threatened with destruction, it was inferred 
that the name must be symbolical in Isaiah likewise, or at least that it 
might be so explained at the interpreter's discretion. This opened an illimit- 
able field of conjecture and invention, each interpreter pursuing his own 
method of determining the corresponding facts in Church History, without 
any settled rule to guide or to control him. 

The extravagant conclusions often reached in this way, and the general 
uncertainty imparted to the whole work of interpretation, together with the 
seeming incorrectness of the principle assumed in regard to the Apocalypse, 
led many, and particularly those in whom the understanding strongly pre- 
dominated over the imagination, to reject this theory in favour of its opposite, 
viz., that the main subject of these chapters must be sought as far as pos- 
sible before the advent, and as a necessary consequence either in the period 
of the Babylonian Exile, or in that of the Syrian domination, with the 
periods of reaction which succeeded them respectively, since it was only 
these that furnished events of sufficient magnitude to be the subject of such 
grand predictions. 

It is evident at once that both these theories involve some truth, and 
that their application must evolve the true sense of some passages. The 
fatal vice of both is their exclusiveness. The unbiassed reader of Isaiah 
can no more be persuaded that he never speaks of the New Dispensation 
than that he never speaks of the Old. After both systems had been pushed 
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to an extreme, it was found necessary to devise some method of conciliating 
and combining them. 

The first and rudest means employed for this end, even by some of the 
most strenuous adherents of the two extreme hypotheses, when^forced at 
times to grant themselves a dispensation from, the rigorous enforcement of 
their own rule, was to assume arbitrarily a change of subject when it ap- 
peared necessary, and to make the Prophet skip from Babylon to Rome, 
and from the Maccabees to Doomsday, as they found convenient. This 
arbitrary mixture of the theories is often perpetrated by Cocceius, and 
occasionally even by Vitringa ; neither of whom seems to think it neces- 
sary to subject the application of the prophecies to any general principle, 
or to account for it in any other way than by alleging that it suits the text 
and context. 

A more artificial method of combining both hypotheses is that of G-rotms, 
whose interpretation of these prophecies appears to be governed by two 
maxims ; first, that they all relate to subjects and events before the time of 
Christ ; and secondly, that these are often types of something afterwards 
developed. What renders this kind of interpretation unsatisfactory, is the 
feeling which it seldom fails to generate, that the text is made to mean too 
much, or rather too many things ; that if one of the senses really belongs 
to it, the other is superfluous : but, above all, that the nexus of the two is 
insufficient ; and although a gradual or even a repeated execution of a 
promise or a threatening is conceivable, it seems unreasonable that the in- 
terpreter should have the discretionary right of saying that the same 
passage means one thing in ancient times and an altogether different thing 
in modern times ; that the same words, for example, are directly descrip- 
tive of Antiochus Epiphanes and Antichrist, of Judas Maccabaeus and 
Gustavus Adolphus. 

A third mode of reconciling these two theories of interpretation is the one 
pursued by Lowth, and still more successfully by Hengstenberg. It rests 
upon the supposition that the nearer and the more remote realization of the 
same prophetic picture might be presented to the Prophet simultaneously 
or in immediate succession ; so that, for example, the deliverance from 
Babylon by Cyrus insensibly merges into a greater deliverance from sin and 
ruin by Christ. The principle assumed in this ingenious doctrine is as just 
as it is beautiful, and of the highest practical importance in interpretation. 
The only objection to its general application in the case before us is, that it 
concedes the constant reference to Babylon throughout this book, and only 
seeks to reconcile this fundamental fact with the wider application of the 
Prophecies. 

It still remains to be considered, therefore, whether any general hypo- 
thesis or scheme can be constructed, which, without giving undue promi- 
nence to any of the topics introduced, without restricting general expressions 
to specific objects, without assuming harsh transitions, needless double 
senses, or imaginary typical relations, shall do justice to the unity and 
homogeneousness of the composition, and satisfactorily reconcile the large- 
ness and variety of its design with the particular allusions and predictions, 
which can only be eliminated from it by a forced and artificial exegesis. 

Such a hypothesis is that propounded at the beginning of this second 
part of the Introduction, and assumed as the basis of the following Exposi- 
tion. It supposes the main subject of these Prophecies, or rather of this 
Prophecy, to be the Church or people of God, considered in its members 
and its Head, in its design, its origin, its progress, its vicissitudes, it 
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consummation, in its various relations to God and to the world, both as a 
field of battle and a field of labour, an enemy's country to be conquered, 
and an inheritance to be secured. \ 

Within the limits of this general description it is easy to distinguish, as 
alternate objects of prophetic vision, the two great phases of the Church on 
earth, its state of bondage and its state of freedom, its ceremonial and its 
spiritual aspect ; in a word, what we usually call the Old and New Economy 
or Dispensation. Both are continually set before us, but with this observ- 
able distinction in the mode of presentation, that the first great period is 
described by individual specific strokes, the second by its outlines as a de- . 
finite yet undivided whole. To the great turning-point between the two 
dispensations the prophetic view appears to reach with clear discrimination 
of the intervening objects, but beyond that to take all in at a single glance. 
Within the boundaries first mentioned, the eye passes with a varied uni- 
formity from one salient point to another ; but beyond them it contemplates 
the end and the beginning, not as distinct pictures, but as necessary elements 
of one. This difference might naturally be expected in a Prophecy belong- 
ing to the Old Dispensation, while in one belonging to the New we should 
as naturally look for the same definiteness and minuteness as the older 
prophets used in their descriptions of the older times ; and this condition 
is completely answered by the Book of Eevelation. 

If this be so, it throws a new light on the more specific Prophecies of this 
part of Isaiah, such as those relating to the Babylonish Exile, which are 
then to be regarded, not as the main subject of the Prophecy, but only as 
prominent figures in the great prophetic picture, some of which were to 
the Prophet's eye already past, and some still future. In this respect the 
Prophecy is perfectly in keeping with the History of Israel, in which the 
Exile and the Restoration stand conspicuously forth as one of the great 
crititical conjunctures which at distant intervals prepared the way for the 
removal of the ancient system, and yet secured its continued operation till 
the time of that removal should arrive. How far the same thing may be said 
of other periods which occupy a like place in the history of the Jews, such 
as the period of the Maccabees or Hasmonean Princes, is a question rendered 
doubtful by the silence of the prophecy itself, and by the absence of any 
indications which are absolutely unambiguous. The specific reference of 
certain passages to this important epoch both by Grotius and Yitringa, has 
no antecedent probability against it ; but we cannot with the same unhesi- 
tating confidence assert such an allusion as we can in the case of Babylon 
and Cyrus, which are mentioned so expressly and repeatedly. It may be 
that historical discovery, the march of which has been so rapid in our own 
day, will enable us s or those who shall come after us, to set this question 
finally at rest. In the mean time, it is safest to content ourselves with care- 
fully distinguishing between the old and new economy, as represented on 
the Prophet's canvass, without attempting to determine by conjecture what 
particular events are predicted even in the former, any further than we have 
the certain guidance of the Prophecy itself. 

As to a similar attempt in reference to the New Dispensation,- it is wholly 
inconsistent with the view which we have taken of the structure of these 
Prophecies, and which regards them, not as particular descriptions of this 
or that event in later times, but as a general description of the Church in 
its emancipated state, or of the reign of the Messiah, not at one time or 
another, but throughout its whole course, so that the faint light of the dawn 
is blended with the glow of sunset and the blaze of noon. The form under 
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which the Beign of Christ is here presented to and by the Prophet, is that" 
of a glorious emancipation from the bondage and the darkness of the old" 
economy, in representing which he naturally dwells with .more minuteness 
upon that part of the picture which is nearest to himself, while the rest is 
bathed in a flood of light ; to penetrate beyond which, or to discriminate the 
objects hid beneath its dazzling veil, formed no part of this Prophet's mission, 
but was reserved for the prophetic revelations of the New Testament. : 

It is not, however, merely to the contrast of the two dispensations that 
the Prophet's eye is here directed. It would .indeed have been impossible 
to bring this contrast clearly into view without a prominent exhibition of. 
the great event by which the transition was effected, and of the great person 
who effected it. That person is the servant of Jehovah, elsewhere spoken 
of as his anointed or Messiah, and both here and elsewhere represented as 
combining -the prophetic, regal, and sacerdotal characters suggested by that 
title. The specific relation which he here sustains to the Israel of God, is 
that of the Head to a living Body ; so that in many cases what is said of 
him appears to be true wholly or in part of them, as forming one complex 
person, an idea perfectly accordant with the doctrines and the images of the 
New Testament. It appears to have been first clearly stated in the dictum 
of an ancient writer quoted by Augustine : " De Christo et Corpore ejus 
Ecclesia tanquam de una persona in Scriptura ssepius mentionem fieri, cui 
qusedam tribuuntur quae tantum in Caput, qusedam quse tantum in Corpus; 
competunt, qusedam vero in utrumque." There is nothing in these Pro- 
phecies more striking or peculiar than the sublime position occupied by 
this colossal figure, standing between the Church of the Old and that of 
the New Testament, as a mediator, an interpreter, a bond of union, and. a 
common Head. 

If this be a correct view of the structure of these prophecies, nothing can 
be more erroneous or unfriendly to correct interpretations than the idea, 
which appears to form the basis of some expositions, that the primary object 
in the Prophet's view is Israel as a race or nation, and that its spiritual or 
ecclesiastical relations are entirely adventitious and subordinate. The 
natural result of this erroneous supposition, is a constant disposition to give 
every thing a national and local sense. This is specially the case with re- 
spect to the names so frequently occurring, Zion, Jerusalem, and Judah ; all 
which, according to this view of the matter, must be understood, wherever 
it is possible, as meaning nothing more than the hill, the city, and the 
land, which they originally designate. This error has even been pushed 
by some to the irrational extreme of making Israel as a race the object of 
the promises, after their entire separation from the Church, and their re- 
duction for the time being to the same ; position with the sons of IsVmnael 
and of Esau. That this view should be taken by the modern Jews, in 
vindication of their own continued unbelief, is not so strange as its adoption 
by some Christian writers, even in direct opposition to their own interpre- 
tation of former prophecies, almost identical in form and substance. Tha 
specifications of this general charge will be fully given in the Exposition. 

The claim of this mode of interpretation to .the praise of strictness and 
exactness is a false one, if the Israel of prophecy is not the nation as such 
merely, but the nation as the temporary frame-work of the Church, and if 
the promises addressed to it, in forms derived from this transitory state, 
were nevertheless meant to be perpetual, and must be therefore independent 
of all temporary local restrictions. The true sense of the prophecies in this 
respect cannot be more strongly or explicitly set forth than in the words of 
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the apostle, when he says that " God hath riot cast away his people which 
he foreknew :" " Israel hath not obtained that which he seeketh for, but 
the election hath obtained it, and the rest were blinded :" " not as though 
the word of God hath taken none effect, for they are not all Israel which are 
of Israel. 

One effect of the correct view of this matter is to do away with vagueness 
and uncertainty or random licence -in the explanation of particular predic- 
tions. This requires to be more distinctly stated, as at first view the effect 
may seem to be directly opposite. It was a favourite maxim with an old 
school of interpreters, of whom Yitringa may be taken as the type and 
representative, that the prophecies should be explained to mean as much as 
possible, because the word of God must of course be more significant and 
pregnant than the word of man. Without disputing the correctness of the 
reason thus assumed, it may be granted that the rule itself is good or bad, 
in theory and practice, according to the sense in which it is received and 
applied. By the interpreters in question it was practically made to mean, 
that the dignity of prophecy required the utmost possible particularity of 
application to specific points of history, and the greatest possible number 
and variety of such applications. The sincerity with which the rule was 
recognised and acted on, in this sense, is apparent from the zeal with which 
Vitringa seeks minute historical allusions under the most general expres- 
sions, and the zest with which he piles up mystical senses, as he calls them, 
on the top of literal ones, plainly regarding the assumption of so many 
senses, not as a necessary evil, but as a desirable advantage. 

The evils of this method are, however, more apparent when the senses 
are less numerous, and the whole fulfilment of the prophecy is sought in 
some one juncture ; because then all other applications are excluded, whereas 
the more they are diversified the more chance is allowed the reader of dis- 
covering the true generic import of the passage. For example, when 
Vitringa makes the JEdom of the prophecies denote the Roman Empire, 
and also the Church of Rome, and also the unbelieving Jews, he widens the 
scope of his interpretation so far as unwittingly to put the reader on the 
true scent of a comprehensive threatening against the inveterate enemies of 
God and of his people, among whom those specified are only comprehended, 
if at all, as individual examples. But when, on the other hand, he asserts 
that a particular prophecy received its whole fulfilment in the decline of 
Protestant theology and piety after the Reformation, he not only puts a 
meaning on the passage which no one else can see there without his assist- 
ance, but excludes all other applications as irrelevant. In some interpreters 
belonging to the same school, but inferior to Vitringa both in learning and 
judgment, this mode of exposition is connected with a false view of prophecy 
as mere prediction, and as intended solely to illustrate the divine omniscience. 

Now, in aiming to make everything specific and precise, this kind of 
exposition renders all uncertain and indefinite, by leaving the particular 
events foretold, to the discretion or caprice of the interpreter. Where the 
event is expressly described in the prophecy itself, as the conquests of 
Cyrus are in chaps, xliv. and xlv,, there can be no question ; it is only 
where a strict sense is to be imposed upon indefinite expressions that this 
evil fruit appears. The perfect licence of conjecture thus afforded may be 
seen by comparing two interpreters of this class, and observing with what 
confidence the most incompatible opinions are maintained, neither of which 
would be suggested by the language of the prophecy itself to any other 
reader. What is thus dependent upon individual invention, taste, or fancy, 
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must be uncertain, not only till it is discovered, bat for ever ; since the next 
interpreter may have a still more felicitous conjecture, or a still more in- 
genious combination, to supplant the old one. It is thus that, in aiming at 
an unattainable precision, these interpreters have brought upon themselves 
the very reproach which they were most solicitous to shun, that of vague- 
ness and uncertainty. 

If, instead of this, we let the Prophet say precisely what his words most 
naturally mean, expounded by the ordinary laws of human language and a 
due regard to the immediate context and to general usage, without attempt- 
ing to make that specific which the author has made general, any more than 
to make general what he has made specific, we shall not only shun the 
inconveniences described, but facilitate the use and application of these 
prophecies by modern readers. Christian interpreters, as we have seen, 
have been so unwilling to renounce their interest, and that of the Church 
generally, in these ancient promises, encouragements, and warnings, that 
they have chosen rather to secure them by the cumbrous machinery of alle- 
gory, anagoge, and accommodation. But if the same end may be gained 
without resorting to such means ; if, instead of being told to derive conso- 
lation from God's promises addressed to the Maccabees or to the Jews in 
exile, because he will be equally gracious to ourselves, we are permitted to 
regard a vast porportion of those promises as promises to the Church, and 
the ancient deliverances of the chosen people as more samples or instal- 
ments of their ultimate fulfilment ; such a change in the relative position of 
the parties to these covenant transactions, without any change in the matter 
of the covenant itself, may perhaps not unreasonably be described as 
recommending the method of interpretation which alone can make it pos- 
sible. An exegesis marked by these results is the genuine and only realiza- 
tion of the old idea, in its best sense, that the word of God must mean as 
much as possible. All this, however, has respect to questions which can 
only be determined by the slow but sure test of a thorough and detailed 
interpretation. 

Before proceeding to apply this test, it will be necessary to consider 
briefly the arrangement and division of these Later Prophecies. This is 
not a question of mere taste', or even of convenience, but one which may 
materially influence the exposition. Here again a brief historical statement 
may be useful, and not wholly without interest. 

The older writers on Isaiah, being free from the influence of any artificial 
theory, and taking the book just as they found it, treated these chapters as 
a continuous discourse, with little regard to the usual divisions of the text, 
except as mere facilities for reference. 

Vitringa's fondness for exact, and even formal method, led him to 
attempt a systematic distribution of these chapters, similar to that which he 
had given of .the Earlier Prophecies. He accordingly throws them into 
condones or discourses, and divides these into sectiones, often coinciding with 
the chapters, but sometimes either longer or shorter. These subdivisions 
he provides with his favourite apparatus of analysis, anacrisis, &c., under 
which heads he appropriates distinct paragraphs to the description of the 
scope, design, occasion, argument, &c., of each section. The inappropriate- 
ness of this method, cumbrous at best, to these latter chapters, is betrayed 
by the inanity of many of the prefaces, which have the look of frames or 
cases, without anything to fill them. This is particularly true of the para- 
graphs professing to exhibit the occasion upon which the several sections 
were composed. Here the author not unfrequently is under the necessity 
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of simply referring to the preceding chapter as affording the "occasion of 
the next ; an indirect concession that the separation of the parts, at least 
in that case, is gratuitous and artificial. 

J. H. and J. D. Michaelis, Lowth, Gill, and other writers of the same 
period, while they wholly discard this embarrassing and wearisome machinery, 
and content themselves with the common division into chapters, are some- 
times chargeable with treating these too much as an original arrangement 
of the author's matter by himself, and thus converting the whole into a 
series of detached discourses. The same thing is still more apparent in the 
popular and useful works of Henry, Scott, and others ; where the reader is 
permitted, if not taught, to look upon the chapters as in some sense inde- 
pendent compositions, and to regard the first verse of each as introducing, 
and the last as winding up a complete subject. This would be hurtful to 
correct interpretation, even if the chapters were divided with the most con- 
summate skill, much more when they are sometimes the result of the most 
superficial inspection. 

The Higher Critics of the elder race, such as Eichhorn and his followers, 
carried out their idea of entire conniption, and the consequent necessity of 
total revolution, not only by assuming a plurality of writers, but by taking 
for granted that their compositions had been put together perfectly at ran- 
dom, and could be reduced to order only by the constant practice of inven- 
tive ingenuity and critical conjecture. The practical effects of this hypothesis 
were valuable only as exhibiting its folly, and producing a reaction towards 
more reasonable views. As a specimen of this school may be mentioned 
Bertholdt's distribution of the prophecies, in which certain chapters and 
parts of chapters are picked out and classified as having been written before 
the invasion of Babylonia by Cyrus, others after the invasion but before the 
siege of Babylon, others during the siege, others after the catastrophe. 

G-esenius holds, in opposition to this theory, as we have seen, the oneness 
of the author and of his design. With respect to the actual arrangement of 
the book, he is inclined to regard it as original, but grants it to be possible 
that some transposition may have taken place, and more particularly that 
the last chapters, as they now stand, may be older than the first. 

Hitzig maintains the strict chronological arrangement of the chapters, 
with the exception of the forty-seventh, which he looks upon as older, but 
incorporated with the others by the writer himself, He also maintains, 
with the utmost confidence, the oneness of the composition, and rejects all 
suggestions of interpolation and conniption with disdain. This departure 
from his method in the earlier portion of the book is closely connected with 
his wish to bring the date of the prophecies as near as possible to that of 
the fulfilment. For the same reason he assumes the successive composition 
of the parts with considerable intervals between them, during which he 
supposes the events of the Persian war to have followed one another and 
repeatedly changed the posture of affairs, In addition to this chronological 
arrangement of his own, Hitzig adopts Kiickert's threefold division of the 
book into three nearly equal parts, as indicated by the closing words of 
chaps, xlviii. and Ivii. Ewald adopts the same view of the unity and gradual 
production of these prophecies, but with a different distribution of the parts. 
Chaps, xl.-xlviii. he describes as the first attempt, exhibiting the freshest 
inspiration ; chaps, xlix. Ix. as somewhat later, with a pause at the end 
of chap. Ivii. To these he adds two postscripts or appendixes, an earlier 
one ending chap. Ixiii. 6, and a later one extending to the close of the book. 

Hendewerk divides the whole into two parallel series, the first ending 
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with the forty-fifth chapter. He rejects Buckert' s threefold division, as 
founded on an accidental repetition. He also rejects Hitzig's 'theory as to 
chap, xlvii., but goes still further in determining the precise stages of the 
composition and tracing in the prophecy the principal events in the history 
of Cyrus. Knobel divides the whole into three parts, chaps, xl. xlviii., 
chaps, xlix. Ixii., chaps. Ixiii. Ixvi. 

A comparison of these minute arrangements shews that they are founded 
on imaginary illusions, or prompted by a governing desire to prove that the 
writer must have been contemporary with the exile, a wish which here pre- 
dominates over the habitual disposition of these critics to explain away 
apparent references to history, rather than to introduce them where they 
do not really exist. 

Discarding these imaginary facts, Havernick goes back to the rational 
hypothesis of a continuous discourse, either uninterrupted in its composition 
or unaifected in its structure by the interruptions which are now beyond 
the reach of critical discovery, and for the same reason wholly unimportant^ 
This is substantially the ground assumed by the old interpreters, and even 
by Gesenius, but now confirmed by the utter failure of all efforts to estab- 
lish any more artificial distribution of the text. As to arrangement, 
Havernick adopts that of Buckert, which is rather poetical than critical,, 
and founded on the similar close of chaps, xlviii. andlvii., coinciding with 
the usual division into chapters, so as to throw nine into each of the three 
portions. As an aid to the memory, and a basis of convenient distribution, 
this hypothesis may be adopted without injury, but not as implying that 
the book consists of three independent parts, or that any one of the pro- 
posed divisions can be satisfactorily interpreted apart from the others. The 
greater the pains taken to demonstrate such a structure, the more forced 
and artificial must the exposition of the book become ; and it is therefore 
best to regard this ingenious idea of Buckert as an aesthetic decoration 
rather than an exegetical expedient. 

After carefully comparing all the methods of division and arrangement 
which have come to my knowledge, I am clearly of opinion that in this 
part of Scripture, more perhaps than any other, the evil to be shunned is 
not so much defect as excess ; that the book is not only a continued but a 
desultory composition ; that although there is a sensible progression in the 
whole from the beginning to the end, it cannot be distinctly traced in every 
minor part, being often interrupted and obscured by retrocessions and re- 
sumptions, which, though governed by a natural association in each case, 
are not reducible to rule or system. The conventional division into chap- 
ters, viewed as a mechanical contrivance for facilitating reference, is indis- 
pensable, and cannot be materially changed with any good effect at all pro- 
portioned to the inconvenience and confusion, which would necessarily 
attend such a departure from a usage long established and now universally 
familiar. The disadvantages attending it, or springing from an injurious 
use of it by readers and expounders, are the frequent separation of parts 
which as really cohere together as those that are combined, and the con- 
version of one great shifting spectacle, in which the scenes are constantly 
succeeding one another in a varied order, into a series of detached and 
unconnected pictures, throwing no light on each other even when most 
skilfully divided, and too often exhibiting a part of one view in absurd 
juxtaposition with another less akin to it, than that from which it has been 
violently sundered. 

A similar caution is required in relation to the summaries or prefatory 
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notes with which the chapters, in conformity to usage and the prevalent 
opinion, are provided in the present Work. In order to prevent an aggra- 
vation of the evils just described, a distinction must be clearly made be- 
tween these summaries, and logical analysis so useful in the study of an 
argumentative context. It is there that such a method is at once most use- 
ful and most easy ; because the logical nexus, where it really exists', is that 
which may be most successfully detected and exhibited as well as most 
tenaciously remembered. But in the case of an entirely different structure, 
and especially in one where a certain cycle of ideas is repeated often, in an 
order not prescribed by logic but by poetical association, there is no such 
facility, but on the other hand a tendency to sameness and monotony 
which weakens rather than excites the attention, and affords one of the 
strongest confirmations of the views already taken with respect to the 
structure of the whole book and the proper mode of treating it. 

The most satisfactory and useful method of surveying the whole book 
with a view ta the detailed interpretation of the part is, in my opinion, to 
obtain a clear view of the few great themes with which the writer's mind 
was filled, and of the minor topics into which they readily resolve them- 
selves, and then to mark their varied combinations as they alternately 
present themselves, some more fully and frequently in one part of the book, 
some exclusively in one part, others with greater uniformity in all. The 
succession of the prominent figures will be pointed out as we proceed in 
the interpretation of the several chapters. But in order to afford the reader 
every preliminary aid before attempting the detailed interpretation, I shall 
close with a brief synopsis of the whole, presenting at a single glance its 
prominent contents and the mutual relation of its parts. 

The prominent objects here presented to the Prophet's view are these 
five. 1. The carnal Israel, the Jewish nation, in its proud self-reliance 
and its gross corruption, whether idolatrous or only hypocritical and for- 
mal. 2. The spiritual Israel, the true Church, the remnant according to 
the election of grace, considered as the obiect of Jehovah's favour and pro- 
tection, but at the same time as weak in faith and apprehensive of destruc- 
tion. 3. The Babylonish Exile and the Restoration from it, as the most 
important intermediate point between the date of the prediction and the 
advent of Messiah, and as an earnest or a sample of Jehovah's future deal- 
ings with his people both in wrath and mercy. 4. The Advent itself, with 
the person and character of Him who was to come for the deliverance of 
his people, not only from eternal ruin, but from temporal bondage, and 
their introduction into " glorious liberty." 5. The character of this new 
condition of the Church or of the Christian Dispensation, not considered in 
its elements but as a whole ; not in the way of chronological succession, 
but at one view ; not so much in itself, as in contrast with the temporary 
system that preceded it. 

These are the subjects of the Prophet's whole discourse, and may be 
described as present to his mind throughout ; but the degree in which they 
are respectively made prominent is different in different parts. The 
attempts which have been made to shew that they are taken up successively 
and treated one by one, are unsuccessful, because inconsistent with the 
frequent repetition and recurrence of the same theme. The order is not 
that of strict succession, but of alternation. It is still true, however, that 
the relative prominence of these great themes is far from being constant. 
As a general fact, it may be said that their relative positions in this respect 
answer to those which they hold in the enumeration above given. The 
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character of Israel, both as a nation and a church, is chiefly prominent in 
the be<nnning, the Exile and the Advent in the middle, the contrast and the 
change of dispensations at the end. With this general conception of the 
Prophecy, the reader can have very little difficulty in perceiving the unity 
of the discourse, and marking its transitions for himself, even -without the 
aid of such an abstract as the following. 

The form in which the Prophecy begins has been determined by its in- 
timate connection with the threatening in the thirty-ninth chapter. To 
assure the Israel of God, or true Church, that the national judgments which 
had been denounced should not destroy it, is the Prophet's purpose in the 
fortieth chapter, and is executed by exhibiting Jehovah's power, and willing- 
ness, and fixed determination to protect and save his own elect. In the 
forty-first, his power and omniscience are contrasted with the impotence of 
idols, and illustrated by an individual example. In the forty-second, the 
person of the great Deliverer is introduced, the nature of his influence 
described, the relation of his people to himself defined, and their mission or 
vocation as enlighteners of the world explained. The forty-third completes 
this exposition by exhibiting the true design of Israel's election as a people, 
its entire independence of all merit in themselves,, and sole dependence on 
the sovereign will of God. In the forty-fourth the argument against idolatry 
is amplified and urged, and the divine sufficiency and faithfulness exempli- 
fied by a historical allusion to the exodus from Egypt, and a prophetic one 
to the deliverance from Babylon, in which last Cyrus is expressly named. 
The last part of this chapter should have been connected with the first part 
of the forty-fifth, in which the name of Cyrus is repeated, and his conquests 
represented as an effect of God's omnipotence, and the prediction as a proof 
of his omniscience, both which attributes are then again contrasted with the 
impotence and senselessness of idols. The same comparison is still con- 
tinued in the forty-sixth, with special reference to the false gods of Babylon, 
as utterly unable to deh'ver either their worshippers or themselves. In the 
forty-seventh the description is extended to the Babylonian government, as 
wholly powerless in opposition to Jehovah's interference for the emancipa- 
tion of his people. The forty-eighth contains the winding up of this great 
argument from Cyrus and the fall of Babylon, as a conviction and rebuke 
to the unbelieving Jews themselves. The fact that Babylon is expressly 
mentioned only in these chapters is a strong confirmation of our previous con- 
clusion that it is not the main subject of the prophecy. By a natural transi- 
tion he reverts in the forty-ninth to the true Israel, and shews the ground- 
lessness of their misgivings, by disclosing God's design respecting them, and 
shewing the certainty of its fulfilment notwithstanding all discouraging 
appearances. The difference in the character and fate of the two Israels is 
still more exactly defined in the fiftieth chapter. In the fifty-first the true 
relation of the chosen people both to God and to the Gentiles is illustrated 
by historical examples, the calling of Abram and the exodus from Egypt, 
and the same power pledged for the safety of Israel in time to come. In 
the last part of this chapter and the first of the fifty-second, which cohere 
in the most intimate manner, the gracious purposes of God are represented 
as fulfilled already, and described in the most animating terms. This view 
of the future condition of the Church could not be separated long from that 
of Him by whom it was to be effected ; and accordingly the last part of this 
chapter, forming one unbroken context with the fifty-third, exhibits Tirm 
anew, no longer as a teacher, but as the great sacrifice for sin. No sooner 
is this great work finished than the best days of the Church begin, the loss 
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of national distinction being really a prelude to her glorious emancipation. 
The promise of this great change in the fifty-fourth chapter, is followed in 
the fifty -fifth by a gracious invitation to the whole world to partake of it. 
The fifty-sixth continues the same subject, by predicting the entire abroga- 
tion of all local, personal, and national distinctions. Having dwelt so long 
upon the prospects of the spiritual Israel or true Church, the Prophet, in 
last part of the fifty-sixth and the first part of the fifty-seventh, looks back 
at the carnal Israel, as it was in the days of its idolatrous apostasy, and 
closes with a threatening which insensibly melts, into a promise of salvation 
to the true Israel, The fifty-eighth again presents the carnal Israel, not as 
idolaters but as hypocrites, and points out the true mean between the rejec- 
tion of appointed rites and the abuse of them. The fifty-ninth explains 
Jehovah's dealings with the nation of the Jews, and shews that their rejec- 
tion was the fruit of their own doings, as the salvation of the saved was that 
of God's omnipotent compassions. In the sixtieth he turns once more to 
the true Israel, and begins a series of magnificent descriptions of the new 
dispensation as a whole, contrasted with the imperfections and restrictions of 
the old. The prominent figures of the picture in this chapter are, immense 
increase by the accession of the Gentiles, and internal purity and peace. 
The prominent figure in the sixty-first is that of the Messiah as the agent in 
ibis great work of spiritual emancipation. In the sixty-second it is that of 
Zion, or the Church herself, in the most intimate union with Jehovah and 
the full fruition of his favour, But this anticipation is inseparably blended 
with that of vengeance on the enemies of God, which is accordingly pre- 
sented in the sublime vision of the sixty-third chapter, followed by an appeal 
to God's former dealings with his people, as a proof that their rejection was 
their own fault, and that he will still protect the true believers. These are 
represented in the sixty-fourth as humbly confessing their own sins and 
suing for the favour of Jehovah. In the sixty-fifth he solemnly anounces 
the adoption of the Gentiles and the rejection of the carnal Israel because of 
their iniquities, among which idolatry is once more rendered prominent. He 
then contrasts the doom of the apostate Israel with the glorious destiny 
awaiting the true Israel. And this comparison is still continued in the 
sixty-sixth chapter, where the Prophet, after ranging through so wide a field 
of vision, seems at last to fix his own eye and his reader's on the dividing 
line or turning-point between the old and new economy, and winds up the 
whole drama with a vivid exhibition of the nations gathered to Jerusalem 
for worship, while the children of the kingdom, i. e. Irsael according to the 
flesh, are cast forth into outer darkness, " where their worm dieth not and 
their fire is not quenched." Upon this awful spectacle the curtain falls, and 
we are left to find relief from its impressions in the merciful disclosures of 
later and more cheering revelation. 

Arrangement of the Commentary. The usual division into chapters 
is retained, as being universally familiar and in general convenient. 
The analysis of these divisions, and other preliminary statements and 
disciissions, are prefixed as special introductions to the chapters. The 
literal translation, sometimes combined with an explanatory paraphrase, 
is followed by the necessary comments and the statement of the different 
opinions. In the order of the topics, some regard has been had to their 
comparative importance, but without attempting to secure a perfect unir 
formity in this respect, which, if it were attainable, would probably add 
nothing to the force or clearness of the exposition. ,--. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

THE design of this chapter is to shew the connection between the sins and 
sufferings of God's people, and the necessity of further judgments, as means 
of purification and deliverance. 

The popular corruption is first exhibited as the effect of alienation from 
God, and as the cause of national calamities, vers. 2-9. It is then ex- 
hibited as coexisting with punctilious exactness in religious duties, and as 
rendering them worthless, vers. 10-20. It is finally exhibited in twofold 
contrast, first with a former state of things, and then with one still future, 
to be brought about by the destruction of the wicked, and especially of 
wicked rulers, vers. 21-31. 

The first part of the chapter describes the sin and then the suffering of 
the people. The former is characterised as filial ingratitude, stupid incon- 
sideration, habitual transgression, contempt of God, and alienation from 
him, vers. 2-4. The suffering is first represented by the figure of disease 
and wounds, and then in literal terms as the effect of an invasion by 
which the nation was left desolate, and only saved by God's regard for his 
elect from the total destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, vers. 5-9. 

The second part is connected with the first by the double allusion to 
Sodom and Gomorrah, with which the one -closes and the other opens. In 
this part the Prophet shews the utter inefficacy of 'religious rites to counter- 
act the natural effect of their iniquities, and then exhorts them to the use 
of the true remedy. Under the former head, addressing them as similar 
in character to Sodom and Gomorrah, he describes their sacrifices as abun- 
dant and exact, but not acceptable ; their attendance at the temple as 
punctual, and yet insulting ; their bloodless offerings as abhorrent, and 
their holy days as wearisome and hateful on account of their iniquities ; 
their very prayers as useless, because their hands were stained with blood, 
vers. 10-15. As a necessary means of restoration to God's favour, he 
exhorts them to forsake their evil courses and to exercise benevolence and. 
justice, assuring them that God was willing to forgive them and restore the 
advantages which they had forfeited by sin, but at the same time resolved 
to punish the impenitent transgressor, vers. 16-20. 

The transition from the second to the third part is abrupt, and introduced 
by a pathetic exclamation. In this part the Prophet compares Israel as it 
is with what it has been and with what it shall be. In the former compa- 
rison, he employs two metaphors, each followed by a literal explanation of 
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its meaning : that of a faithful wife become a harlot, and that of adulterated 
wine and silver, both expressive of a moral deterioration, with special re- 
ference to magistrates and rulers, vers. 21-23. In the other comparison, 
the coming judgments are presented in the twofold aspect of purification 
and deliverance- to the church, and of destruction to its wicked members. 
The Prophet sees the leading men of Israel destroyed, first as oppressors, 
to make room for righteous rulers and thus save the state, then as idolaters 
, consumed by that in which they trusted for protection, vers. 24-31. 

This chapter is referred to by Grotius and Cocceius to the reign of Uzziah, 
by Lowth and De Wette to the reign of Jotham, by Gesenius and Ewald to 
the reign of Ahaz, by Jarchi and Yitringa to the reign of Hezekiah. This 
disagreement has arisen from assuming that it must be a prediction in the 
strict sense, and have reference to one event or series of events exclusively, 
while in the prophecy itself there are no certain indications 6f the period 
referred to. The only points which seem to furnish any data for determin- 
ing the question, are the invasion mentioned in v.er. 7, and the idolatry 
referred to in vers. 28-31 . But the former is almost equally applicable to 
the Syrian invasion under Ahaz and the Assyrian under Hezekiah. And 
the idolatry is mentioned in connection with the punctilious regard to the 
forms of the Mosaic ritual. At the same time, it is evident that the chap- 
ter contains one continuous coherent composition. It is probable, there- 
fore, that this prophecy belongs to the class already mentioned (in the 
Introduction) as exhibiting a sequence of events, or providential scheme, 
which might be realized in more than one emergency ; not so much a pre- 
diction as a prophetic lesson with respect to the effects which certain causes 
must infallibly produce. Such a discourse would be peculiarly appropriate 
as an introduction to the prophecies whi6h follow ; and its seeming incon- 
sistencies are all accounted for, by simply supposing that it was written for 
this purpose about the time of Sennacherib's invasion in the fourteenth 
year of Hezekiah' s reign, and that in it the Prophet takes a general survey 
of the changes which the church had undergone since the beginning of his 
public ministry. 

1. This is a general title of the whole book or one of its larger divisions 
(chaps, i. xxxix or i. xii), defining its character^author, subject, and date, 
The Vision (supernatural perception, inspiration, revelation, prophecy, here 
put collectively for Projthecies) of Isaiah, the son of Amoz, which he satin 
(perceived, received by inspiration) concerning Judah (the kingdom of the 
two tribes, which adhered to the theocracy after the revolt of Jeroboam) 
and Jerusalem (its capital, the chosen seat of the true religion), in the days 
of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, kings of Judah. The Septuagint 
renders ?]> against ; but as all the prophecies are not of an unfavourable 
character, it is better to retain the wider sense concerning. Aben Ezra and 
Abarbenel regard this as the title of the first chapter only, and to meet the 
objection that a single prophecy would not have been referred to four suc- 
cessive reigns, instead of which he saw read who saw (i. e. was a seer) in the 
days of Uzziah, &c. But the tenses of DTP! are not thus absolutely used, 
and the same words occur in chap. ii. 1, where the proposed construction 
is impossible. Yitringa's supposition that the sentence originally consisted 
of the first clause only, and that the rest was added at a later date to make 
it applicable as a general title, is entirely gratuitous, and opens the door to 
endless licence of conjecture. Hendewerk goes further, and calls in ques- 
tion the antiquity and genuineness of the whole verse, but without the 
least authority. According to ancient and oriental usage, it was probably 

I 
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prefixed by Isaiah himself to a partial or comptete collection of his prophe- 
cies. To the objection that fttn is singular, the answer is, that it is used 
collectively because.it has no plural, and appears as the title of this same 
book or another in 2 Chron. x*xii- 32. To the objection that the prophecies 
are not all concerning Judah and Jerusalem, the answer is, apotiorifit de- 
nominatio, to which may be added that the prophecies relating to the ten 
tribes and to foreign powers owe their place in this collection to their bear- 
ing, more or less direct, upon the interests of Judah. To the objection 
that the first chapter has no other title, we may answer that it needs no 
other, partly because it is sufficiently distinguished from what follows by 
the title of the second, partly becauss it is not so much the first in a series 
of prophecies as a general preface. With respect to the names Isaiah and 
Amoz, and the chronology of this verse, see the Introduction, Part I. 

2. The Prophet first describes the moral state of Judah, vers. 2-4, and 
then the miseries arising from it, vers. 5-9. To the former he invites 
attention by summoning the universe to hear the Lord's complaint against 
his people, who are first charged with filial ingratitude. Hear, heavens; 
and give ear, earth, as witnesses and judges, and as being less insensible 
yourselves than men: for Jehovah speaks, not man. Sons I have reared 
and brought up, literally made great and made high, and they, with em- 
phasis on the pronoun which is otherwise superfluous, even they have revolted 
from me, or rebelled against me, not merely in a general sense by sinning, 
but in a special sense by violating that peculiar covenant which bound God 
to his people. It is hi reference to this bond, and to the conjugal relation 
which the Scriptures represent Grod as sustaining to his church or people, 
that its constituted members are here called his children. Yitringa and 
others understand heaven and earth as meaning angels and men ; but al- 
though these may be included, it is plain that the direct address is to the 
frame of nature, as in Deut. xxxii. 1, from which the form of expression is 
borrowed. Knobel and all other recent writers exclude the idea of bearing 
witness altogether, and suppose heaven and earth to be called upon to listen, 
simply because Jehovah is the speaker. But the two ideas are entirely com- 
patible, and the first is recommended by the analogy of Deut. xxx. 19, and 
by its poetical effect. Cocceius takes ^?;|5 in the sense of bringing up, but 
'JIlIpDIT in that of exalting to peculiar privileges, which disturbs the metaphor, 
and violates the usage of the. two verbs, which are elsewhere joined as simple 
synonymes. (See chap, xxiii. 7 ; Ezek. xxxi. 4.) Both terms are so chosen 
as to be applicable, in a lower sense, to children, and in a higher sense, to 
nations. The English Bible and many other versions read Jehovah has 
spoken, which seems to refer to a previous revelation, or to indicate a 
mere repetition of his words, whereas he is himself introduced as speaking. 
The preterite may be here used to express the present, for the purpose of 
suggesting that he did not thus speak for the first time. Compare Heb. i. 1. 

3. Having tacitly compared the insensible Jews with the inanimate 
creation, he now explicitly compares them with the brutes, selecting for that 
purpose two which were especially familiar as domesticated animals, sub- 
jected to man's power and dependent on him for subsistence, and at the 
same ^ time as proverbially stupid, inferiority to which must therefore be 
peculiarly disgraceful. The ox Imoweth his owner, and the ass his master's 
crib or feeding-place. Israel, the chosen people, as a whole, without re- 
gard to those who had seceded from it, doth not know, my people doth not 
consider, pay attention or take notice. Like the ox and the ass, Israel 
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had a master, upon whom he was dependent, and to whom he owed obedi- 
ence ; but, unlike them, he did not recognise and would not serve his 
rightful sovereign and the author of his mercies. The Septuagint supplies 
me after know^aud. consider (/j,e ov/t 'iyvu . . . . ps ov evyr t y.iv).- The Vul- 
gate, followed by Michaelis, Lowth, and others, supplies me after the first 
verb, but leaves the other indefinite. Gesenins, De Wette, and Hendewerk 
supply him, referring to owner and master. Clericus, Ewald, and Umbreit 
take the verbs in the absolute and general sense of having knowledge and 
being considerate, which is justified by usage, but gives less point and pre- 
cision to the sentence. 

4. As the foregoing verses render prominent the false position of Israel 
with respect to God, considered first as a father and then as a master 
(comp. Mai. i. 6), so this brings into view their moral state in general, 
resulting from that alienation, and still represented as inseparable from it. 
The Prophet speaks again in his own person, and expresses wonder, pity, 
and indignation at the state to which his people had reduced themselves. 
Ah, sinful nation, literally nation sinning, i. e. habitually, which is the 
force here of the active participle, "people heavy ivith iniquity, weighed down 
by guilt as an oppressive burden, a seed of evil-doers, i. e. the offspring of 
wicked parents, sons corrupting themselves, i. e. doing worse than their 
fathers, in which sense the same verb is used, Judges ii. 19. (Calvin : filii 
degeneres.) The evil-doers are of course not the Patriarchs or Fathers of 
the nation, but the intervening wicked generations. As the first clause tells 
us what they were, so the second tells us what they did, by what acts they 
had merited the character just given. They have forsaken Jehovah, a phrase 
descriptive of iniquity in general, but peculiarly expressive of the breach of 
covenant obligations. They have treated with contempt the Holy One of 
Israel, a title almost peculiar to Isaiah, and expressing a twofold aggrava- 
tion of their sin : first, that he was infinitely excellent ; and then, that he was 
theirs, their own peculiar God. They are alienated back again. The verb 
denotes estrangement from God, the adverb retrocession or backsliding into 
a former state. By a seed of evil-doers most writers understand a race or 
generation of evil-doers, and by children corrupting (their ways or them- 
selves, as Aben Ezra explains it) nothing more than wicked men. Gesenius 
and Henderson render D^JVnSpD 'corrupt, Barnes corrupting others. The 
sense of mischievous, destructive, is given by Luther, and the vague one of 
wicked by the Yulgate. The other explanation, which supposes an allusion 
to the parents, takes JHJ and 0^3 in their proper meaning, makes tbe paral- 
lelism of the clauses more complete, and converts a tautology into a climax. 
The sense of blaspJiemwg given to Y$) by the Yulgate and Luther, and that 
of provoking to anger by the Septuagint, Aben Ezra, Kimchi, and others, 
are rejected by the modern lexicographers for that of demising or treating 
with contempt. The last two are combined by Junius (contemtim irritave- 
run)" and the old French Version (ils ont irrite par mepris). The Niphal 
form -11T| is by most writers treated as simply equivalent in meaning to the Kal 
' they have departed;' but the usage of the participles active and passive 
(Ps. Ixix. 9) in the sense of strange and estranged, is in favour of the inter- 
pretation given by Aquila and Theodotiou, a^ypO^orgiudijaay its ra Q-iau. 

5. To the description of their moral state, beginnning and ending with 
apostasy from God, the Prophet now adds a description of the consequences, 
vers. 5-9. This he introduces by an expostulation on their mad perseverance 
in transgression, notwithstanding the extremities to which it had reduced 
them. Whereupon, i. c. on what part of the body, can ye be stricken, 
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smitten, punished, anymore, that ye add revolt, departure or apostasy from 
God, i. e. revolt more and more ? Already the whole head is sick and the 
whole heart faint. The. same sense is attained, but in-a less striking form, 
by reading, "with Hitzig, why, to what purpose, will ye be smitten any more? 
why continue to revolt ? If their object -was to make themselves miserable, 
it was already accomplished. Calvin, followed by the English version and 
others, gives a different turn to the interrogation : Why should ye be smitten 
any more? of what use is it? ye will revolt more and more. But the 
reason thus assigned for then- ceasing to be smitten is wholly different from 
that given in the last clause and amplified in the following verse, viz. that 
they were already faint and covered with wounds. The Yulgate version 
(super quo percutiemini ?) is retained by Luther, Lowth, Gesenius, and 
others. The very same metaphor occurs more than once in classical poetry. 
Lowth quotes examples from Euripides and Ovid (vix habet in nobis jam 
nova plaga locum).- Hendewerk supposes the people to be asked where 
they can be smitten with effect, i. e. what kind of punishment will do them 
good; but this is forced, and does not suit the context. Ewald repeats 
whereupon before the second verb : ' upon what untried transgression build- 
ing, will ye still revolt ? which is needless and unnatural. Instead of the 
whole head, the whole heart, "Winer and Hitzig render every head and every 
heart, because the nouns have not the article. But see chap. ix. 11; Ps. 
cxi. 1 ; the omission of the article is one of the most familiar licences of 
poetry. The context too requires that the words should be applied to the 
head and heart of the body mentioned in ver. 6, viz. the body politic. The 
head and heart do not denote different ranks (Hendewerk), or the inward and 
outward state of the community (Uinbreit), but are mentioned as well-known 
and important parts of the body, to which the church or nation had been 
likened.-; Gresenius explains *?n? to mean in sickness, Ewald (inclined to 
sickness, Knobel (belonging) to siclmess, Clericus (given up) to sickness, 
Bosenmiiller (abiit) in morbum. The general sense is plain from the parallel 
term <l ^, faint or languid from disease. 

6. The idea suggested at the beginning of ver. 5, that there was no 
more room for further strokes, is now carried out with great particularity. 
From the sole of the foot and (i. e. even) to the head (a common scriptural 
expression for the body in its whole extent) there is not in it (the people, or 
in him, i.e. Judah, considered as a body) a sound place; (it is) wound 
and bruise (/ttcuXwv}/, vibex, the tumour produced by stripes) and fresh stroke. 
The wounds are then described as not only grievous, but neglected. They 
have not been pressed, and they have not been bound or bandaged, and it has 
not been' mollified icith ointment, all familiar processes of ancient surgery. 
Calvin argues that the figures in this verse and the one preceding cannot 
refer to moral corruption, since the Prophet himself afterwards explains 
them as descriptive of external sufferings. But he seems to have intended 
to keep up before his readers the connection between suffering and sin, and 
therefore to have chosen terms suited to excite associations both of pain 
and corruption. The last verb, which is singular and feminine, is supposed 
by Jiinius and J. H. Michaelis to agree with the nouns distributively, as 
the others do collectively ; "none of them is mollified with ointment." 
Ewald and Umbreit connect it with the last noun exclusively. All the 
verbs are rendered in the singular by Cocceius and Lowth, all in the plural 
by Vitringa and J. D. Michaelis. The most provable solution is that pro- 
posed by Knobel, who takes fOfin indefinitely, "it has not been softened," 
i- e. no one has softened, like the Latin ventum est for " some one came." 
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This construction, although foreign from our idiom, is not uncommon in 
Hebrew. n^l? H3O is not a running or putrefying sore (Eng. Yers. Barnes), 
but a recently inflicted stroke. The singular nouns may be regarded as 
collectives, or with better effect, as denoting that the body was one wound, 
&c. The suffix in 12 cannot refer to i"l*1t understood (Henderson), which 
would require fto. Dhp may be an abstract meaning soundness (LXX. 
Xo;cXjjg/a), but is more probably a noun of place from &fl. 

7. Thus far the sufferings of the people have been represented by strong 
figures, giving no intimation of their actual form, or of the outward causes 
which produced them. But now the Prophet brings distinctly into view 
foreign invasion as the instrument of vengeance, and describes the country 
as already desolated by it. The absence of verbs in the first clause gives 
great rapidity and life to the description. Your land (including town and 
country, which are afterwards distinctly mentioned) a tuaste ! Your towns 
(including cities and villages of every size) burnt uithfire! Your ground 
(including its produce), i. e. as to your ground, before you (in your pre- 
sence, but beyond your reach (strangers (are) devouring it, and a waste (it 
is a waste) like the overthroio of strangers, i. e. as foreign foes are wont to 
waste a country in which they have no interest, and for which they have 
no pity. (Vulg. sicut in vastitate hostili.) As Q^T often includes the idea 
of strangers to God aad the true religion, and as nDSH in every other in- 
stance means the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, Hitzig and Ewald 
adopt Kimchi's explanation of this clause, as containing an allusion to that 
event, which is the great historical type of total destruction on account of 
sin, often referred to elsewhere, and in this very context, two verses below. 
This exposition, though ingenious, is unnecessary, and against it lies 
almost the whole weight of exegetical authority. Sadias explains 0*11? not 
as a plural but a singular noun derived from Q'TT to flow or overflow, in 
which he is followed by Doderlin and Lowth (" as if destroyed by an in- 
undation"). But no such noun occurs elsewhere, and it is most impro- 
bable that two nouns, wholly different in meaning yet coincident in form, 
would be used in this one sentence. 

8. The extent of the desolation is expressed by comparing the church or 
nation to a watch-shed in a field or vineyard, far from other habitations, 
and forsaken after the ingathering. And the daughter of Zion, i. e. the 
people of Zion or Jerusalem, considered as the capital of Judah, and 
therefore representing the whole nation, is left, not forsaken, but left over 
or behind as a survivor, like a booth, a temporary covert of leaves and 
branches, in a vineyard, like a lodge in a melon-field, like a watched city, 
i. e. watched by friends and foes, besieged and garrisoned, and therefore 
insulated, cut off from all communication with the country. Interpreters, 
almost without exception, explain daughter of Zion to mean the city of 
Jerusalem, and suppose the extent of desolation to be indicated by the 
metropolis alone remaining unsubdued. But on this supposition they are 
forced to explain how a besieged city could be like a besieged city, either 
by saying that Jerusalem only suffered as if she were besieged (Ewald) ; 
or by taking the 3 as a caph veritatis expressing not resemblance but iden- 
tity, " like a besieged city as she is " (Gesen. ad loc. Henderson) ; or by 
reading " so is the besieged, city " (Gesen. Lex. Man.) : or by gratuitously 
taking JTJI^ "W. in the sense of " turns custodiae " or watch-tower (Ting- 
stad. Hitzig. Gesen. Thes.). If, as is commonly supposed, daughter of 
Zion primarily signifies the people of Zion or Jerusalem, and the city only 
by a transfer of tile figure, it is better to retain the former meaning in a 
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case where departure from it is not only needless but creates a difficulty in 
the exposition. According to Hengstenberg (Comm. on Psalm ix. 15), 
daughter of Zion means the daughter Zion, as city of Bowie means the city 
Rome. But even granting this, the church or nation may at least as natu- 
rally be called a daughter, i. e. virgin or young woman, as a city. That 
Jerusalem is not called the daughter of Zion from its local situation on the 
mountain, is clear from the analogous phrases, daughter of Tyre, daughter 
of Babylon, where no such explanation is admissible. The meaning saved, 
preserved, which is put upon '"H-IX} by Koppe, Bosenmtiller, Maurer, and 
Gesenius in his Commentary, seems inappropriate in a description of ex- 
treme desolation, but does not materially affect the interpretation of th& 
passage. 

9. The idea of a desolation almost total is expressed in other words, 
and with an intimation that the narrow escape was owing to God's favour 
for the remnant according to the election of grace, who still existed in the 
Jewish church. Except Jehovah of hosts had left unto us (or caused to 
remain over, to survive, for us) a very small remnant, we should have been 
like Sodom, we should have resembled Gomorrah, i. e. we should have been 
totally and justly destroyed. By the very small remnant Knobel under- 
stands the city of Jerusalem, compared with the whole land and all its 
cities ; Clericus the small number of surviving Jews. But that the verse 
has reference to quality as welt as quantity, is evident from Eom. ix. 29, 
where Paul makes use of it, not as an illustration, but as an argument to 
shew that mere connection with the church could not save men from the 
wrath of God. The citation would have been irrelevant if this phrase 
denoted merely a small number of survivors, and not a minority of true 
believers in the midst of the prevailing unbelief. Clericus explains Jeho- 
vah of Hosts to mean the God of Battles ; but it rather means the Sove- 
reign Euler of " heaven and earth and all the host of them," i. e. all their 
inhabitants (Gen. ii. 1). Lowth and Barnes translate BJJP? soon, as in 
Ps. Ixxxi. 15 ; but the usual translation agrees better with the context and 
with Paul's quotation. 

10. Having assigned the corruption of the people as the cause of their 
calamities, the Prophet now guards against the error of supposing that the 
sin thus visited was that of neglecting the external duties of religion, which 
were in fact punctiliously performed, but unavailing because joined with 
the practice of iniquity, vers. 1015. This part of the chapter is connected 
with what goes before by repeating the allusion to Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Having just said that God's sparing mercy had alone prevented their re- 
sembling Sodom and Gomorrah in condition, he now reminds them that 
they do resemble Sodom and Gomorrah in iniquity. The reference is not 
to particular vices, but to general character, as Jerusalem, when reproached 
for her iniquities, " is spiritually called Sodom " (Kev. xi. 8). The com- 
parison is here made by the form of address. Hear the u-ord of Jehovah, 
ye judges (or rulers) of Sodom ; give ear to the law of our God, ye people of 
Gomorrah. Word and law both denote the revelation of God's will as a 
xule of faith and duty. The particular exhibition of it meant, is that which 
follows, and to which this verse invites attention like that frequent exhorta- 
tion of our Saviour, He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. -Jnnius, J. D. 
Michaelis, and the later Germans, take rniFl in the general sense of doctrine 
or instruction, which, though favoured by its etymology, is not sustained 
by usage. Knobel, . with more probability, supposes an allusion to the 
ritual or sacrificial law ; but there is no need either of enlarging or restrict- 
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had a master, upon whom he was dependent, and to whom he owed obedi- 
ence ; but, unlike them, he did not recognise and would not serve his 
rightful sovereign and the author of his mercies. The Septuagint supplies 
me after 7cnoii; ; and consider (fit ou/c 'iyvca .... /AS ou CVVTJKSV]. The Vul- 
gate, followed by Michaelis, Lowth, and others, supplies me after the first 
verb, but leaves the other indefinite. Gesenius, De Wette, and Hendewerk 
supply him, referring to owner and master. Clericus, Ewald, and Umbreit 
take the verbs in the absolute and general sense of having knowledge and 
being considerate, which is justified by usage, but gives less point and pre- 
cision to the sentence. 

4. As the foregoing verses render prominent the false position of Israel 
with respect to God, considered first as a father and then as a master 
(comp. Mai. i. 6), so this brings into view their moral state in general, 
resulting from that alienation, and still represented as inseparable from it. 
The Prophet speaks again in his own person, and expresses wonder, pity, 
and indignation at the state to which his people had reduced themselves. 
Ah, sinful nation, literally nation sinning, i.e. habitually, which is the 
force here of the active participle, people heavy ivith iniquity, weighed down 
by guilt as an oppressive burden, a seed of evil-doers, i. e. the offspring of 
wicked parents, sons cornqjting themselves, i. e. doing worse than their 
fathers, in which sense the same verb is used, Judges ii. 19. (Calvin : filii 
degeneres.) The evil-doers are of course not the Patriarchs or Fathers of 
the nation, but the intervening wicked generations. As the first clause tells 
us what they were, so the second tells us what they did, by what acts they 
had merited the character just given. They have forsaken Jehovah, a phrase 
descriptive of iniquity in general, but peculiarly expressive of the breach of 
covenant obligations. They have treated with contempt the Holy One of 
Israel, a title almost peculiar to Isaiah, and expressing a twofold aggrava- 
tion of their sin : first, that he was infinitely excellent ; and then, that he was 
theirs, their own peculiar God. They are alienated back again. The verb 
denotes estrangement from God, the adverb retrocession or backsliding into 
a former state. By a seed of evil-doers most writers understand a race or 
generation of evil-doers, and by children- corrupting (their ways or them- 
selves, as Aben Ezra explains it) nothing more than wicked men. Gesenius 
and Henderson render D^rpn^O corrupt, Barnes corrupting others. The 
sense of mischievous, destructive, is given by Luther, and the vague one of 
wicked by the Vulgate. The other explanation, which supposes an allusion 
to the parents, takes JH.J and 0^3 in their proper meaning, makes the paral- 
lelism of the clauses more complete, and converts a tautology into a climax. 
The sense of blaspheming given to Y& by the Yulgate and Luther, and that 
of provoking to anger by the Septuagint, Aben Ezra, Kimchi, and others, 
are rejected by the modern lexicographers for that of de-Rpising or treating 
with contempt. The last two are combined by Junius (contemtiin irritave- 
run) and the old French Yersion (ils ont irrite par mepris). The Niphfil 
form -11TJ is by most writers treated as simply equivalent in meaning to the Kal 
' they have departed;' but the usage of the participles active and passive 
(Ps. Ixix. 9) in the sense of strange and estranged, is in favour of the inter- 
pretation given by Aquila and Theodotiou, a~n'X\oTPiudr l (ja.y sic ra o-iau. 

5. To the description of their moral state, beginnning and ending with 
apostasy from God, the Prophet DOW adds a description of the consequences, 
vers. 5-9. This he introduces by an expostulation on their mad perseverance 
in transgression, notwithstanding the extremities to which it had reduced 
them. Whereupon, i.e. on what part of the body, can ye be stricken, 
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smitten, punished; anymore, that ye add revolt, departure or apostasy froni 
God, i. e. revolt more and more ? Already the whole head is sick and the 
whole heart faint.- The. same sense is attained, but in- a less striking form, 
by reading, with Hitzig, why, to what purpose, will ye be smitten any more? 
why continue to revolt? If their object was to make themselves miserable, 
it was already accomplished. Calvin, followed by the English version and 
others, gives a different turn to the interrogation : Why should ye be smitten 
any more? of what use is it? ye will revolt more and more. But the 
reason thus assigned for their ceasing to be smitten is wholly different from 
that given in the last clause and amplified in the following verse, viz. that 
they were already faint and covered with wounds. The Yulgate version 
(super quo percutiemini ?) is retained by Luther, Lowth, Gesenius, and 
others. The very same metaphor occurs more than once in classical poetry. 
Lowth quotes examples from Euripides and Ovid (vix habet in nobis jam 
nova plaga locum).- Hendewerk supposes the people to be asked where 
they can be smitten with effect, i. e. what kind of punishment will do them 
good; but tbis is forced, and does not suit the context. Ewald repeats 
whereupon before the second verb : ' upon what untried transgression build- 
ing, will ye still revolt? which is needless and unnatural. Instead of the 
ivhole head, the ichole heart, Winer and Hitzig render every head and every 
heart, because the nouns have not the article. But see chap. ix. 11; Ps. 
cxi. 1 ; the omission of the article is one of the most familiar licences of 
poetry. The context too requires that the words should be applied to the 
head and heart of the body mentioned in ver. 6, viz. the body politic. The 
head and heart do not denote different ranks (Hendewerk), or the inward and 
outward state of the community (Umbreit), but are mentioned as well-known 
and important parts of the body, to which the church or nation had been 

likened. G-esenius explains vH? to mean in sickness, Ewald (inclined to 
sicfmess, Knobel (belonging) to sicJmess, Clericus (given up) to sickness, 
Rosenmuller (abiit) in morbum. The general sense is plain from the parallel 
term *n, faint or languid from disease. 

6. The idea suggested at the beginning of ver. 5, that there was no 
more room for further strokes, is now carried out with great particularity. 
From the sole of the foot and (i.e. even) to the head (a common scriptural 
expression for the body in its whole extent) there is not in it (the people, or 
in him, 'i.e. Judah, considered as a body) a sound place; (it is) wound 
and bruise (ituXu-^, vibex, the tumour produced by stripes) and fresh stroke. 
The wounds are then described as not only grievous, but neglected. They 
have not been pressed, and they have not been bound or bandaged, and it has 
not been mollified iritli ointment, all familiar processes of ancient surgery. 
Calvin argues that the figures in this verse and the one preceding cannot 
refer to moral corruption, since the Prophet himself afterwards explains 
them as descriptive of external sufferings. But he seems to have intended 
to keep up before his readers the connection between suffering and sin, and 
therefore to have chosen terms suited to excite associations both of pain 
and corruption. The last verb, which is singular and feminine, is supposed 
by Junius and J. H. Michaelis to agree with the nouns distributively, as 
the others do collectively ; "none of them is" mollified with, ointment." 
Ewald and Umbreit connect it with the last noun exclusively. All the 
verbs are rendered in the singular by Cocceius and Lowth, all in the plural 
by Yitringa and J. D. Michaelis. The most prohable solution is that pro- 
posed by Knobel, who takes H3?T indefinitely, "it has not been softened," 
i. e. no one has softened, like the Latin ventum est for "' some one came." 
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This construction, although foreign from our idiom, is not uncommon in 
Hebrew. !"!**ltp n|10 is not a running or putrefying sore (Eng. Yers. Barnes), 
but a recently inflicted stroke. The singular nouns may be regarded as 
collectives, or with better effect, as denoting that the body was one wound, 
&c. The suffix in 12 cannot refer to n*!| understood (Henderson), which 
would require flS. D'np may be an abstract meaning soundness (LXX. 
XoxXjjg/a), but is more probably a noun of place from Efl. 

7. Thus far the sufferings of the people have been represented by strong 
figures, giving no intimation of their actual form, or of the outward causes 
which produced them. But now the Prophet brings distinctly into view 
foreign invasion as the instrument of vengeance, and describes the country 
as already desolated by it. The absence of verbs in the first clause gives 
great rapidity and life to the description. Your land (including town and 
country, which are afterwards distinctly mentioned) a waste I Your towns 
(including cities and villages of every size) burnt with fire! Your ground 
(including its produce), i. e. as to your ground, before you (in your pre- 
sence, but beyond your reach {strangers (are) devouring it, and a waste (it 
is a waste) like the overthrow of strangers, i. e. as foreign foes are wont to 
waste a country in which they have no interest, and for which they have 
no pity. (Vulg. sicut in vastitate hostili.) As DHJ often includes the idea 
of strangers to God and the true religion, and as n?np m every other in- 
stance means the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, Hitzig and Ewald 
adopt Eamchi's explanation of this clause, as containing an allusion to that 
event, which is the great historical type of total destruction on account of 
sin, often referred to elsewhere, and in this very context, two verses below. 
This exposition, though ingenious, is unnecessary, and against it lies 
almost the whole weight of exegetical authority. Sadias explains Q^TJ not 
as a plural but a singular noun derived from DTT to flow or overflow, in 
which he is followed by Db'derlin and Lowth (" as if destroyed by an in- 
undation"). But no such noun occurs elsewhere, and it is most impro- 
bable that two nouns, wholly different in meaning yet coincident in form, 
would be used in .this one sentence. 

8. The extent of the desolation is expressed by comparing the church or 
nation to a watch-shed in a field or vineyard, far from other habitations, 
and forsaken after the ingathering. And the daughter of Zion, i. e. the 
people of Zion or Jerusalem, considered as the capital of Judah, and 
therefore representing the whole nation, is left, not forsaken, but left over 
or behind as a survivor, like a booth, a temporary covert of leaves and 
branches, in a vineyard, like a lodge in a melon-field, like a watched city, 
i. e. watched by friends and foes, besieged and garrisoned, and therefore 
insulated, cut off from all communication with the country. Interpreters, 
almost without exception, explain daughter of Zion to mean the city of 
Jerusalem, and suppose the extent of desolation to be indicated by the 
metropolis alone remaining unsubdued. But on this supposition they are 
forced to explain how a besieged city could be like a besieged city, either 
by saying that Jerusalem only suffered as if she were besieged (Ewald); 
or by taking the 2 as a caph veritatis expressing not resemblance but iden- 
tity, " like a besieged city as she is " (G-esen. ad loe. Henderson) ; or by 
reading "so is the besieged, city " (Gesen. Lex. Man.) : or by gratuitously 
taking 'TT-I^ Ity. in the sense of "turris custodiae " or watch-tower (Ting- 
stad. Hitzig. Gesen. Thes.). If, as is commonly supposed, daughter of 
Zion primarily signifies the people of Zion or Jerusalem, and the city only 
by a transfer of the figure, it is better to retain the former meaning in a 
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case where departure from it is not only needless but creates a difficulty in 
the exposition. According to Hengstenberg (Comm. on Psalm ix. 15), 
daughter of Zion means the daughter Zion, as city of Home means the city 
Home. But even granting this, the church or nation may at least as natu- 
rally be called a daughter, i. e. virgin or young woman, as a city. That 
Jerusalem is not called the daughter of Zion from its local situation on the 
mountain, is clear from the analogous phrases, daughter of Tyre, daughter 
of Babylon, where no such explanation is admissible. The meaning saved, 
preserved, which is put upon Hl-l^ by Koppe, Bosenmuller, Maurer, and 
Gesenius in his Commentary, seems inappropriate in a description of ex- 
treme desolation, but does not materially affect the interpretation of the- 
passage. 

9. The idea of a desolation almost total is expressed in other words, 
and with an intimation that the narrow escape was owing to God's favour 
for the remnant according to the election of grace, who still existed in the 
Jewish church. Except Jehovah of hosts had left unto us (or caused to 
remain over, to survive, for us) a very small remnant, we should have been 
like Sodom, we should have resembled Gomorrah, i. e. we should have been 
totally and justly destroyed.^ By the very small remnant Knobel under- 
stands the city of Jerusalem, compared with the whole land and all its 
cities ; Clericus the small number of surviving Jews. But that the verse 
has reference to quality as well as quantity, is evident from Eom. ix. 29, 
where Paul makes use of it, not as an illustration, but as an argument to 
shew that mere connection with the church could not save men from the 
wrath of God. The citation would have been irrelevant if this phrase 
denoted merely a small number of survivors, and not a minority of true 
believers in the midst of the prevailing unbelief. Clericus explains Jeho- 
vah of Hosts to mean the God of Battles ; but it rather means the Sove- 
reign Euler of " heaven and earth and all the host of them," i. e. all their 
inhabitants (Gen. ii. 1). Lowth and Barnes translate tJPP? soon, as in 
Ps. Ixxxi. 15 ; but the usual translation agrees better with the context and 
with Paul's quotation. 

10. Having assigned the corruption of the people as the cause of their 
calamities, the Prophet now guards against the error of supposing that the 
sin thus visited was that of neglecting the external duties of religion, which 
were in fact punctiliously performed, but unavailing because joined with 
the practice of iniquity, vers. 10-15. This part of the chapter is connected 
with what goes before by repeating the allusion to Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Having just said that God's sparing mercy had alone prevented their re- 
sembling Sodom and Gomorrah in condition, he now reminds them that 
they do resemble Sodom and Gomorrah in iniquity. The reference is not 
to particular vices, but to general character, as Jerusalem, when reproached 
for her iniquities, "is spiritually called Sodom" (Kev. xi. 8). The com- 
parison is here made by the form of address. Hear the ii-ord of Jehovah, 
ye judges (or rulers) of Sodom ; give ear to the law of bur God, ye people of 
Gomorrah. "Word and law both denote the revelation of God's will as a 
Tule of faith and duty. The particular exhibition of it meant, is that which 
follows, and to which this verse invites attention like that frequent exhorta- 
tion of our Saviour, He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. Junius, J. D. 
Michaelis, and the later Germans, take nnm in the general sense of doctrine 
or instruction, which, though favoured by its etymology, is not sustained 
by usage. Knobel, with more probability, supposes an allusion to the 
ritual or sacrificial law ; but there is no need either of enlarging or restrict- 
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ing tlie meaning of the term.- The collocation of the word is not intended 
to suggest that the rulers and the people were as much alike as Sodom and 
Gomorrah (Calvin), but to produce a rhythmical effect. The sense is that the 
rulers and people of Judah were as guilty as those of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

11. Besuming the form of interrogation and expostulation, he teaches 
them that God had no need of sacrifices on his own account, and that even 
those sacrifices which he had required might become offensive to him. For 

* what (for what purpose, to what end, of what use) is the multitude of your 
sacrifices to me (i.e. offered to'me, or of what use to me) ? saith Jehovah. 
I am full (i. e. sated, I have had enough, I desire no more) of burnt- offer- 
ings of rams and the fat of fed beasts (fattened for the altar), and the blood 
of bullocks and lambs and he- goats I desire not (or delight not in). Male 
animals are mentioned, as the only ones admitted in the H7y or burnt-offer- 
ing; the fat and blood, as the parts in which the sacrifice essentially con- 
sisted, the one being always burnt upon the altar, and the other sprinkled 
or poured around it. Hendewerk and Henderson suppose an allusion to 
the excessive multiplication of sacrifices ; but this, if alluded to at all, is 
not the prominent idea, as the context relates wholly to the spirit and con- 
duct of the offerers themselves. Some German interpreters affect to see 
an inconsistency between such passages as this and the law requiring sacri- 
fices. But these expressions must of course be interpreted by what follows, 
and especially by the last clause of ver. 13. Bochart explains D^Hp as 
denoting a species of wild ox; but wild beasts were not received in sacrifice, 
and this word simply suggests the idea of careful preparation and assiduous 
compliance with the ritual. Aben Ezra restricts it to the larger cattle, 
Jarchi to the smaller ; but it means fed or fattened beasts of either kind. 

12. What had just been said of the offerings themselves, is now said of 
attendance at the temple to present them. When you come to ajipear before 
me, who hath required this at your hand to tread my courts, not merely to 
frequent them, but to trample on them, as a gesture of contempt ? The 
courts here meant are the enclosures around Solomon's temple, for the 
priests, worshippers, and victims. The interrogative form implies negation. 
Such appearance, such attendance, God had not required, although it was 
their duty to frequent his courts. Cocceius takes '*? in its ordinary sense, 
without a material change of meaning : ' that ye come, &c., who hath re- 
quired this at your hands ? ' Junius makes the first clause a distinct inter- 
rogation (quod advenitis, an ut appareatis in conspectu meo ?), Ewald sees 
in the expression at your hand, an allusion to the sense of power, in which 
*TJ is sometimes used ; but the expression, in its proper sense, is natural and 
common after verbs of giving or demanding. Hitzig supposes the tram- 
pling mentioned to be that of the victims, as if he had said, Who hath re- 
quired you to profane my courts by the feet of cattle? But the word 
appears to be applied to the worshippers themselves in a twofold sense, 
which cannot be expressed by any single word in English. They were 
.bound to tread his courts, but hot to trample them. Yitringa lays the 
emphasis on your ; Who hath required it at your hands, at the hands of 
such as you ? Umbreit strangely thinks the passive verb emphatic : when 
you come to be seen and not to see. The emphasis is really on this. Who 
hath required this, this sort of attendance, at .your hands? One manu- 
script agrees with the Peshito in reading nwp< to see ; but the common 
reading is no doubt the true one, *JS being used adverbially for the full form 
*?# or *JS DK, which is elsewhere construed with the same passive verb 
(Exod. xxiii'. 17 ; xxxiv. 23, 24). 
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13. What he said before of animal sacrifices and of attendance at 
temple to present them, is now extended to bloodless offerings, such as 
incense and the nn^P or meal-offering, as well as to the observance of 
sacred times, and followed by a brief intimation of the sense in which they 
were all unacceptable to God, viz. when combined with the practice of 
iniquity. The interrogative form is here exchanged for that of direct pro- 
hibition. Ye shall not add (i. e. continue) to bring a vain offering (that is, 
a useless one, because hypocritical and impious). Incense is an abomina- 
tion to me : (so are) new moon and sabbath, the calling of the convocation 
(at those times, or at the annual feasts, which .are then distinctly mentioned 
with the weekly and monthly ones) : I cannot bear iniquity and holy day 
(abstinence from labour, religious observance), meaning of course,, I cannot 
bear them together. This last clause is a key to the preceding verses. It 
was not religious observance in itself, but its combination with iniquity, that 
God abhorred. Aben Ezra : vOM> )!> 1'ft iDDb ^Mf 1 f>b- J. H. Michaelis: 
ferre non possum pravitatem et ferias, quae vos conjungitis. So Cocceius, 
J. D. Michaelis, Gesenius, Ewald, Henderson, &c. Other constructions 
inconsistent with the Masoretic accents, but substantially affording the same 
sense, as those, of Bosenmuller (" as for new moon, sabbath, &c., I cannot 
bear iniquity," &c.) and Umbreit (" new moon and sabbath, iniquity and 
holy day, I cannot bear"). Another, varying the sense as well as the con- 
struction, is that of Calvin (-solennes indictiones non potero vana res est 
nee conventum) copied by Yitringa, and, with some modification, by the 
English Version, Clericus and Barnes (" it is iniquity- even, the solemn 
closing meeting "), which violates both syntax and accentuation. Clericus 
and Gesenius give to vain oblation the specific sense of false or hypocritical; 
J. D. Michaelis, Hitzig, and Ewald, that of sinful; Cocceius that of pre- 
sumptuous (temerarium) ; but all these seem to be included or implied in 
the old and common version vain or worthless. (LXX. pa,7atov. Yulg. 
frustra. Luther, vergeblich.) Cocceius and Ewald construe the second 
member of the sentence thus : "it (the meal-offering) is abominable incense 
to me;" which is very harsh. The modern lexicographers (Gesenius, 
Winer, Fiirst) make convocation or assembly the primary idea of n ,!$:> 
but all agree that it is used in applications to time of religious observ- 
ance. 

14. The very rites ordained by God himself, and once acceptable to him, 
had, through the sin of those who used them, become irksome and disgust- 
ing. Your new moons (an emphatic repetition, as if he had said, Yes, your 
new moons) and your convocations (sabbaths and yearly feasts) my soul 
hateth (not a mere periphrasis for I hate, but an emphatic phrase denoting 
cordial hatred, q. d. odi ex animo), they have become a burden on me (im- 
plying that they were not so at first), I am u-eary of bearing (or have wearied 
myeelf bearing them). -Lowth's version months is too indefinite to repre- 
sent O^Jnn, which denotes the beginnings of the lunar months, observed as 
sacred times under the law of Moses (Num. xxviii. 11 ; x. 10). * Eocher 
supposes they are mentioned here again because they had been peculiarly 
abused ; but Henderson explains the repetition better as a rhetorical epana- 
lepsis, resuming and continuing -the enumeration in another form. Heng- 
stenberg has shewn (Christol. vol. iii. p. 87) that DHyiO is applied in Scrip- 
ture only to the Sabbath, passover, pentecost; day of atonement, and feast 
of tabernacles. The common version of the second clause (they are a trouble 
unto me) is too vague. The noun should have its specific sense of burden, 

loud, the preposition its proper local sense of on, and the verb with ? its 
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usual force, as signifying not mere existence but a change of state, in which 
sense it is thrice used in this very chapter (vers. 21, 22, 31). The last 

particular is well expressed by the Septuagint (S'/SW^TS fioi) and Vulgate 
(facta sunt mihi), and the other two by Calvin (superfuerunt mihi loco 
oneris), Vitringa (incumbunt mihi instar oneris), Lowth (they are a burden 
upon me), and Gesenius (sie sind mir zur Last) ; but neither of these ver- 
sions gives the full force of the clause in all its parts. The Septuagint, the 

* Chaldee Paraphrase, and Symmachus take N&W in the sense of forgiving, 
which it has in some connections ; but the common meaning agrees better 
with the parallel expression, load or burden. 

15. Not only ceremonial observances but even prayer was rendered useless 
by the sins of those who offered it. And in your spreading (when you 
spread) your hands (or stretch them out towards heaven as a gesture of 
entreaty) 2 will hide mine eyes from you (avert my face, refuse to see or 
hear, not only in ordinary but) also when ye multiply prayer (by fervent 
importunity in time of danger) 1 am not hearing (or about to hear, the par- 
ticiple bringing the act nearer to the present than the future would do). 
Your hands are full of blood (literally bloods, the form commonly used when 
the reference is to bloodshed or the guilt of murder). Thus the Prophet 
comes back to the point from which he set out, the iniquity of Israel as the 
cause of his calamities, but with this difference, that at first he viewed sin 
in its higher aspect, as committed against God, whereas in this place its 
injurious effects on men are rendered prominent. By multiplying prayer 
Henderson understands the /3rroXoy/'a or vain repetition condemned by 
Christ as a customary error of his times ; but this would make the threat- 
ening less impressive. The force of &l as here used (not only this but, or 
nay more) may be considered as included in the old English, yea, of the 
common version, for which Lowth and Henderson have substituted even. The 
latter also takes '3 in the sense of though, without effect upon the meaning 
of the sentence, and suggests that the preterite at the end of the verse de- 
notes habitual action ; but it simply denotes previous action, or that their 
hands were already full of blood. Under blood or murder Calvin supposes 
all "sins of violence and gross injustice to be comprehended; but although 
the mention of the highest crime against the person may suggest the others, 
they can hardly be included in the meaning of the word. Junius and 
Clericus translate &W murders (casdibus plense) ; but the literal translation 
is at once more exact and more expressive. It is a strange opinion men- 
tioned by Fabricius (Diss. Phil. Theol. p. 329) that the blood here meant is 
the blood of the victims hypocritically offered. For the form D?^"}| see 
Nordheimer, 101, 2, a. 476. 

16. Having shewn the insufficiency of ceremonial rites and even of more 
spiritual duties to avert or cure the evils which the people had brought upon 
themselves by their iniquities, he exhorts them to abandon these and urges 
reformation, not as the causa qua but as a causa sine qua non of deliverance 
andjrestoration to God's favour. Wash you ('l^tp a word appropriated to 
ablution of the body as distinguished from all other washings), purify your- 
selves (in a moral or figurative sense, as appears from what follows). Re- 
move the evil of your doings from before mine eyes (out of my sight, which 
could only be done by putting an end to them, an idea literally expressed 
in the last clause), cease to do evil. Luther, Gesenius, and most of the late 
writers render P"> as an adjective, your evil doings; but it is better to 
retain the abstract form of the original, with Ewald, Lowth, Vitringa, and 
the ancient versions. In some of the older versions Qv?JJ& is loosely and 
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variously rendered. Thus the LXX. have souls, the Vulgate thoughts, Cal- 
vin desires, Luther your evil nature. The meaning of the term may now be 
looked upon as settled. Some have understood from 'be/ore mine eyes as an 
exhortation to reform not only in the sight of man but in the sight of God ; 
and others as implying that their sins had been committed to God's face, 
that is to say, with presumptuous boldness. But the true meaning seems 
to be the obvious and simple one expressed above. Knobel imagines that 
the idea of sin as a pollution had its origin in the ablutions of the law ; 
but it is perfectly familiar and intelligible wherever conscience is at all en- 
lightened. Aben Ezra explains -13-M as the Hithpael of HDT, "to which 
Hitzig and Henderson object that this species is wanting in ah 1 other verbs 
beginning with that letter, and that according to analogy it would be -133tn. 
They explain it therefore as the Niphal of "^T ; but Gesenius (in his Lexi- 
con) objects that this would have the accent on the penult. Compare 
Nordheimer 77, 1. c. 

17. The negative exhortation is now followed by a positive one. Ceasing 
to do evil was not enough, or rather was not possible, without beginning to 
do good. Learn to do good, implying that they never yet had known what 
it was. This general expression is explained by several specifications, 
shewing how they were to do good. Seek judgment, i. e. justice ; not in the 
abstract, but in act ; not for yourselves, but for others ; be not content 
with abstinence from wrong, but seek opportunities of doing justice, espe- 
cially to those who cannot right themselves. Redress wrong, judge the father- 
less, i. e. act as a judge for his benefit, or more specifically, do him justice ; 
befriend the widow, take her part, espouse her cause. Orphans and widows 
are continually spoken of in Scripture as special objects of divine compas- 
sion, and as representing the whale class of helpless innocents. By learn- 
ing to do good, Musculus and Hitzig understand forming the habit or 
accustoming one's self; but the phrase appears to have a more emphatic 
meaning. Gesenius, Hitzig, Hendewerk, Ewald, and Knobel, take p&n in 
the active sense of an oppressor, or a proud and wicked man, and understand 
the Prophet as exhorting his readers to conduct or guide such, i. e. to re- 
claim them from^their evil courses. The Septuagint, the Yulgate, and the 
Rabbins, make fion a passive participle, and the exhortation one to rescue 
the oppressed (euaaaQe adixovpevov, subvenite oppresso), in which they are 
followed by Luther, Calvin, Cocceius, Rosenmitiler, Henderson, and Um- 
breit. Vitringa adopts Bochart's derivation of the word from Y $0 to ferment 
(emendate quod corruptum est) ; but Maurer comes the nearest to the truth 
in his translation (aequum facite iniquum). The form of the word seems 
to^identify it as the infinitive of fOH, i. q. DDPI, to be violent, to do violence, to 
injure. ^ 'Ihus understood, the phrase forms a link between the general 
expression seek justice and the more specific one do justice to the orphan. 
The common version of the last clause (plead for the widow} seems to apply 
too exclusively to advocates, as distinguished from judges. 

18. Having shewn that the cause of their ill-success in seeking God was 
in themselves, and pointed out the only means by which the evil could be 
remedied, he now invites them- to determine by experiment on which side 
the fault of their destruction lay, promising pardon and deliverance to the 
penitent, and threatening total ruin to the disobedient, vers. 18-20. This 
verse contains an invitation to discuss the question whether God was willing 
or unwilling to shew mercy, implying that reason as well as justice was on 
his side, and asserting his power and his willingness to pardon the most 
aggravated sins. Come now (a common formula of exhortation) and let us 
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reason (argue, or discuss the case) together (the form of the verb denoting 
a reciprocal action), saiih Jehovah, Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be wliite as snow; though they be red as crimson, they shall be as wool, i.e. 
clean white wool. Guilt being regarded as a stain, its removal denotes 
restoration to purity. The implied conclusion of the reasoning is that 
God's willingness to pardon threw the blame of their destruction on them- 
selves. Gesenius understands this verse as a threatening that God would 
* contend with them in the way of vengeance, and blot out their sins by con- 
dign punishment ; but this is inconsistent with the reciprocal meaning of 
the verb. Umbreit regards the last clause, as a threatening that their sins, 
however deeply coloured or disguised, should be discoloured, i.e. brought 
to light ; an explanation inconsistent with the natural and scriptural usage 
of white and red to signify innocence and guilt, especially that of murder. 
J. D. Michaelis and Augusti make the verbs in the last clause interrogative : 
" Shall they be white as snow? " i. e. can I so regard them. ? implying 
that God would estimate them rightly and reward them justly. This, in 
the absence of the interrogative particle, is gratuitous and arbitrary. 
Clericus understands the first clause as a proposition to submit to punish- 
ment (turn agite, nos castigari patiamur, ait enim Jehova) ; but although 
the verb might be a simple passive, this construction arbitrarily supposes 
two speakers in the verse, and supplies for after the first verb, besides 
making the two clauses inconsistent ; for if they were pardoned, why sub- 
mit to punishment ? According to Kimchi, the word translated crimson is 
a stronger one than, that translated scarlet; but the two .are commonly 
combined to denote one colour, and are here separated only as poetical 
equivalents. 

19. The unconditional promise is now qualified "and yet enlarged. If 
obedient, they should not only escape punishment but be highly, favoured. 
If ye consent to my terms, and hear my commands, implying' 6b v ^ience, 
the good of the land, its choicest products, ye shall eat, instead o:fseeing 
them devoured by strangers. Luther and others understand consent and 
hear as a hendiadys for consent to hear (wollt ihr mir gehorchen) ; but this 
is forbidden by the parallel expression in the next verse, where refuse and 
rebel cannot mean refuse to rebel, but each verb has its independent mean- 
ing. LXX. lav SsXijrg '/M\ tiffaxovonre [Mv. Yulg. si volueritis et audieritis. 
So Gesenius, Ewald, &c. 

20. This is the converse of the nineteenth verse, a threat corresponding 
to the promise. And if ye refuse to comply with my conditions, and rebel, 
continue to resist my authority, by tlie sword of the enemy shall ye be eaten. 
This is no human menace, but a sure prediction, for the mouth of Jehovah 
speaks, not man's. Or the sense may be, the mouth of Jehovah has spoken 
or ordained it. (Targ. Jon. p "W *n fcHtMD, the word of Jehovah has so 
decreed.) According to Gesenius, -v|SJ;l literally means ye shall be caused 
to be devoured by the sword, i. e. I cause the sword to devour you. But, as 
Hitzig observes, the passive causative, according to analogy, would mean 
ye shall be caused to devour, and so he renders -it (so miisset ihr das 
Schwerdt verzehren). But in every other case, where such a metaphor 
occurs, the sword is not said to be eaten, but to eat. "(See Deut. xxxii. 42; 
Isa. xxxiv. 6; 2 Sam. ii. 26.) The truth is that "??>* is nowhere else a 
causative at all, but a simple passive, or at most an intensive passive of 
?5K (see Exod. iii. 2 ; Neh. ii. 3, 13). 

21. Here the Prophet seems to pause for a reply, and on receiving no 
response to the promises and invitations of the foregoing context, bursts 
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forth into a sudden exclamation at the change which Israel has undergone, 
which he then describes both in figurative and literal expressions, vers. 
21-23. In the verse before us he contrasts her former state, as the chaste 
bride of Jehovah, with her present pollution, the ancient home -of justice 
with the present haunt of cruelty and violence. How has she become an 
harlot (faithless to her covenant with Jehovah), the faithful city (H^ij? 
viikis, including the ideas of a city and a state, W'bs et civitas, the body 
politic, the church, of which Jerusalem was the centre and metropolis), full 
of justice (i. e. once full), righteousness lodged (i. e. habitually, had its home, 
resided) in it, and now murderers, as the worst class of violent wrong-doers, 
whose name suggests, though it does not properly include, all others. 
. Kimchi and Knobel suppose a particular allusion to the introduction of 
idolatry, a forsaking of Jehovah the true husband for paramours or idols. 
But although this specific application of the figure occurs elsewhere, and is 
extended by Hosea into allegory, there seems to be no reason for restricting 
the expressions here used to idolatry, although it may be included. The 
particle at the beginning of the verse is properly interrogative, but like the 
English hoivis also used to express surprise. "How has she become?" 
i. e. how could she possibly become ? how strange that she should become ! 
For the form }nO? see Ges. Heb. Gr. 93, 2. Ewald, 406. For 
the tense of R Nordh. 967, 1, b. 

22. The change, which had just been represented under the figure of 
adultery, is now expressed by that of adulteration, first of silver, then of 
wine. Thy silver (addressing the unfaithful church or city) is become dross 
(alloy, base metal), thy. wine weakened (literally citf, mutilated] with water. 
Compare the words of Martial, scelus estjugulare Falernum. The essential 
idea seems to be that of impairing strength. The Septuagint applies this 
text in a literal sense to dishonest arts in the sale of wines and the exchange 
of money. O/ xaTrsjXo/ ecu [jjkywai rov oTvov vda,n. But this interpretation, 
besides its unworthiness and incongruity, is set aside by the Prophet's 
own explanation of his figures, in the next verse. . 

23. The same idea is now expressed in literal terms, and with special 
application to magistrates and rulers. They who were bound officially 
to suppress disorder and protect the helpless, were themselves greedy of 
gain, rebellious against God, and tyrannical towards man. Thy rulers are 
rebels and fellows of thieves (not merely like them or belonging to the same 
class, but accomplices, partakers of their sin), every one of them loving a 
bribe (the participle denoting present and habitual action), and pursuing re- 
wards (DJB^P compensations. LXX. avTUKodopa, Symm, apofcag). The 
fatherless (as being unable to reward them, or as an object of cupidity to 
others) they judge not, and the cau$e of the widow' cometli not unto them, or 
before them : they will not hear it ; they will not act as judges for their 
."benefit. They are not simply unjust judges, they are no judges at all, they 
will not act as such, except when they can profit by it. (J. D. Michaelis : 
dem Waisen halten sie kein Gericht.) Eulers and rebels "is a sufficient 
approximation to the alleged paronomasia in ^T^p ^W, a gratuitous and 
vain attempt to copy which is made by Gesenius (deine Vorgesetzten sind 
widersetzlieh) and Ewald (deine Herren sindNarren!). Knobel supposes 
the rebellion here meant to be that of which Judah was guilty in becoming 
dependent upon Assyria .(comp. chap. xxx. 1). But there is nothing to 
restrict the aplication of the terms, which simply mean that instead of sup- 
pressing, rebellion they were rebels themselves. 

24. To this description of the general corruption the Prophet now adds 
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a promise of purgation, which is at the same time a threatening of sorer 
judgments, as the appointed means by which the church was to he restored 
to her original condition, vers. 24-31. In this verse, the destruction of 
God's enemies is represented as a necessary satisfaction, to his justice. 
There/ore, because the very fountains of justice have thus become corrupt, 
saith the Lord, the word properly so rendered, Jehovah of Hosts, the eternal 
Sovereign, the mighty one of Israel, the almighty God who is the God of 
* Israel, Ah, an interjection expressing both displeasure and concern, I will 
comfort myself, ease or relieve myself of my adversaries, literally, from them, 
i. e. by ridding myself of them, and I ivill avenge myself of mine enemies, not 
foreign foes, of whom there is no mention in the context, but the- enemies 
of God among the Jews themselves. Cocceius understands by /JOB* "i^K 
the champion or hero of Israel, and Knobel the mightiest in Israel; but the 
first word seems clearly to denote an attribute of God, and the second his 
relation to his people. Henderson translates the phrase Protector of Israel; 
but this idea, though implied, is not expressed. The latest versions follow 
Junius and TremelHus in giving to &K? its proper form as a passive parti- 
ciple, used as a noun, like the Latin dictum, and applied exclusively to 
divine communications. Henderson : Hence the announcement of the Lord. 
So Hitzig, Ewald, Umbreit. 

25. The mingled promise and threatening is repeated under one of the 
figures used in ver. 22. The adulterated silver must be purified by the 
separation of its impure particles. And I will turn my hand upon thee, i. e. 
take thee in hand, address myself to thy case, and will purge out thy dross 
like purity itself, L e. most purely, thoroughly, and will take away all thine 
alloy, tin, lead, or other base metal found in combination with the precious- 
ores. Luther, Junius, and Tremellius render ?y against, and make the 
first clause wholly minatory in its import. But although to turn the hand 
has elsewhere an unfavourable sense (Ps. Ixxxi. 15 ; Amos i. 8), it does not 
of itself express it, but simply means to take in hand, address one's self to- 
anything, make it the object of attention. (J. D. Michaelis : in Arbeit 
nehmen.) It appears to have been used in this place to convey both a pro- 
mise and a threatening, which run together through this whole context. 
Augusti and the later Germans use the ambiguous term gegen which has 
both a hostile and a local meaning. The Targum of Jonathan, followed by 
Kimchi, Schmidius, J. D. Miehaelis, and the latest Germans, makes "13 a 
noun meaning potash or the vegetable alkali used in the smelting of metals- 
Henderson: as ivith potash. The usual sense of purity is retained by 
Luther (auf's lauterste), the English Yersion (purely), Gesenius (rein), and 
Barnes (wholly). The particle is taken in a local sense by the Septuagint 
(g/5 xaQaoov), Vulgate (ad purum), Cocceius (ad puritatem), Calvin and 
Yitrrnga (ad liquidum), and the clause is paraphrased, as expressing resto- 
ration to a state of purity, by Junius (ut justse puritati restituam te), and 
Augusti (bis es rein wird). But this is at variance with the usage of the- 
particle. The conjectural emendations of Clericus (133. like a furnace),. 
Seeker, and Lowth (133 in the furnace) are perfectly gratuitous. 

26. Here again the figurative promise is succeeded by a literal one of 
restoration to a former state of purity, to be effected not by the conversion 
of the wicked rulers, but by filling their places with better men. And I will' 
restore, bring back, cause to return, thy judges, rulers, as at first, in the 
earliest and best days of the commonwealth, and thy counsellors, ministers 
of state, as in the beginning, after which it shall be called to thee, a Hebrew 
idiom for tliou shall be called, i. e. deservedly, with truth, City of Righteous- 
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ness, a faithful State. There is here a twofold allusion to ver. 21. She 
who from being a faithful wife had become an adulteress or harlot, should, 
again be what she was ; and justice which once dwelt in her should return 
to its old home. It is an ingenious but superfluous conjecture of Yitringa, 
that Jerusalem was anciently called P3 as well as D^ (Gen. xiv. 18), 
since the same king bore the name of P3 *P?f (king of righteousness) 
and D)?^ ^9 (king of peace), and a later king (Josh. x. 1) was called PtJSTTIS 
(lord of righteousness).. The meaning of the last clause would then be that 
the city should again deserve its ancient name, which is substantially its 
meaning now, even without supposing an allusion so refined and far-fetched. 

27. Thus far the promise to God's faithful people and the threatening 
to his enemies among them had been intermingled; or so expressed as to 
involve each other. Thus the promise of purification to the silver involved 
a threatening of destruction to the dross. But now the two elements of 
the prediction are exhibited distinctly, and first the promise to the church. 
Zion, the chosen people, as a whole, here considered as consisting of be- 
lievers only, shall be redeemed, delivered from destruction, in judgment, i. e. 
in the exercise of justice upon God's part, and her converts, those of her 
who return to God by true repentance, in righteousness, here used as an 
equivalent to justice. Gesenius and the other modern Germans adopt the 
explanation given in the Targum, which assumes in judgment and in right- 
eousness to mean by the practice of righteousness on the part of the people. 
Calvin regards the same words as expressive of God's rectitude, which 
would not suffer the innocent to perish with the guilty. But neither of these 
interpretations is so natural in this connection as that which understands 
the verse to mean that the very same events, by which the divine justice 
was to manifest itself in the destruction of the wicked, should be the occa- 
sion and the means of a deliverance to Zion or the true people of God. 
The Septuagint, Peshito, and Luther, understand by n*3B> her captivity or 
captives (as if from n3JJ>), Calvin and others her returning captives (qui re- 
ducentur ad earn) ; but the great majority of writers, old and new, take 
the word in a spiritual sense, which it frequently has elsewhere. See for 
example chap. vi. 10. 

28. The other element is now brought out, viz. the destruction of the 
wicked, which was to be simultaneous and coincident with the deliverance 
promised to God's people in the verse preceding. And the breaking, crush- 
ing, utter ruin, of apostates, revolters, deserters from Jehovah, and sinners, 
is or shall be together i.e. at the same time with Zion's redemption, and the 

forsaJcers of Jehovah, an equivalent expression to apostates in the first clause, 
shall cease, come to an end, be totally destroyed. The terms of this verse 
are appropriate to all kinds of sin, but seem to be peculiarly descriptive of 
idolatry, as defection or desertion from the true God to idols, and thus pre- 
pare the way for the remainder of the chapter, in which that class of trans- 
gressors are made prominent. Umbreit supplies no verb in the first clause, 
but reads it as an exclamation ; " Ruin to apostates and sinners all together ! " 
which is extremely harsh without a preposition before the nouns. Ewald, 
more grammatically, " Euin of the evil-doers and sinners altogether ! " But 
the only natural construction is the common one. Some writers under- 
stand together as expressing the simultaneous destruction of the two classes 
mentioned here, apostates and sinners, or of these considered as one class 
and the forsakers of Jehovah as another. But the expression is far more 
emphatic, and agrees far better with the context, if we understand it as con- 
necting this destruction with the deliverance in ver. 27, and as being a 
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final repetition of the truth stated in so many florins, that the same jud- 
ments which destroyed the wicked should redeem the righteous, or in other 
words, that the purification of the church could be effected only by the 
excision of her wicked members. Junius differs from all others in sup- 
posing the metaphor of yer. 25 to be here resumed. " And the fragments 
p5?') of apostates and of sinners likewise, and of those who forsake 
Jehovah, shall fail or be utterly destroyed." 

* 29. From the final destruction of idolaters the Prophet now reverts to 
their present security and confidence in idols, which he tells them shall be 
put to shame and disappointed. For they shall be ashamed of the oaks or- 
terebinths which ye have desired, and ye shall be confounded for the gardens 
which ye have chosen as places of idolatrous worship. Paulus and Hitzig 
think that nothing more is here pi'edicted than the loss of the fine pleasure- 
grounds in which the wealthy Jews delighted. But why should this part 
of their property be specified in threatening them with total destruction ? 
And why should they be ashamed of these favourite possessions and con- 
founded on account of them? As these are terms constantly employed to 
express the frustration of religious trust, and as groves and gardens are 
continually spoken of as chosen scenes of idol-worship (see for example 
chaps. Ixv. 8; Ixvi. 17; Ezek. vi. 13 ; Hos. iv. 13), there can be little 
doubt that the common opinion is the. true one, namely, that both this 
verse and the one preceding have particular allusion to idolatry Vitringa 
understands the first clause thus : they (the Jews of a future generation) 
shall l>e ashamed of the oaks which ye (the contemporaries of the Prophet) 
have desired. It is much more natural however to regard it as an instance 
of enallage persona (G-esen. 134, 3), or to construe the first verb inde- 
finitely, they, i. e. men in general, people, or the like, shall be ashamed, &c., 
which construction is adopted by all the recent German writers (Gesenius : 
zu Sehanden wird man, u. s. w.) Knobel renders *3 at the beginning so 
that, which is wholly unnecessary, as the verse gives a reason for the way 
in which the Prophet had spoken of persons now secure and flourishing, 
and the proper meaning of the particle is therefore perfectly appropriate. 
Lowth renders & x*S ilexes, Gesenius and the other Germans Terebinthen, 
which is no doubt botanically accurate ; but in English oak may be retained 
as more poetical, and as the tree which, together with the terebinth, com- 
poses almost all the groves of Palestine. The proposition before oaks and 
gardens may imply removal from them, but is more probably a mere con- 
nective of the verb with the object or occasion of the action, like the of and 
for in English. 

30. The mention of trees and gardens, as places of idolatrous worship, 
suggests a beautiful comparison, under which the destruction of the idolaters 
is again set forth. They who chose trees and gardens, in preference to 
God's appointed place of worship, shall themselves be like trees and gar- 
dens, but in the most alarming sense. For, in answer to the tacit question 
why they should be ashamed and confounded for their oaks and gardens, 
ye yourselves shall be like an oak or terebinth, fading, decaying, in its leaf 
or as to its leaf, and like a garden which has no water, a lively emblem, to 
an oriental reader, of entire desolation. Some writers understand the 
prophet to allude to the terebinth when dead, on the ground that it never 
sheds its leaves when living ; but according to Eobinson and Smith (Bib. 
Hes. vol. iii. p. 15), the terebinth or " butm is not an evergreen, as is often 
represented ; its small feathered lancet-shaped leaves fall in the autumn 
and are renewed in the spring." Both here and in the foregoing verse, 
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Knobel supposes there is special allusion to the gardens in the valley 
of Hinnom, where Ahaz sacrificed to Moloch (2 Chron. xxviii. 3 ; Isa. xxx. 
33, compared with chap. xxii. 7), and a prediction of their being wasted by 
the enemy ; but this, to say the least, is not a necessary exposition of the 
Prophet's general expressions. For the construction of n?J? fl<4^ see 
Gesenius, 116, 3. 

31. This verse contains a closing threat of sudden, total, instantaneous 
destruction to the Jewish idolaters, to be occasioned by the very things 
which they preferred to God, and in which they confided. And the strong, 
the mighty man, alluding no doubt to the unjust rulers of the previous con- 
text, shall become toiv, an exceedingly inflammable substance, and his work, 
his idols, often spoken of in Scripture as the work of men's hands, shall 
become a simrlc, the means and occasion of destruction to their worshippers, 
and they shall burn both of them toe/ether, and there shall be no one quenching 
or to quench them. All the ancient versions treat pn as an abstract, 
meaning strength, which agrees well with its form, resembling that of an 
infinitive or verbal noun. But even in that case the abstract must be used 
for a concrete, i. e. strength for strong, which last is the sense given to the 
word itself by all the modern writers. Calvin and others understand by 
the strong one the idol viewed as a protector or a tutelary god, and by vj?3 
his maker and worshipper, an interpretation which agrees in sense with the 
one given above, but inverts the terms, making the idol to be burnt by the 
idolater, and not vice -versa. But why should the worshipper burn himself 
with his idol ? A far more coherent and impressive sense is yielded by the 
other exposition. Gesenius, Hitzig, and Hendewerk suppose the ivorJc (?J?3 
as in Jer. xxli. 13), by which the strong man is consumed, to be his con- 
duct in general, Junius his effort to resist God, Yitringa his contrivances 
and means of safety. But the frequent mention of idols as the work of 
men's hands, and the prominence given to idolatry in the immediately pre- 
ceding context, seem to justify Ewald, Umbreit, and Knobel, in attributing 
'to 7^3 that specific meaning here, and in understanding the whole verse as 
a prediction that the very gods, in whom the strong men of Jerusalem now 
trusted, should involve their worshippers and makers with themselves in 
total, instantaneous, irrecoverable ruin. 



CHAPTERS II. III. IV. 

THESE chapters constitute the second prophecy, the two grand themes 
of which are the reign of the Messiah and intervening judgments on the 
Jews for their iniquities. The first and greatest of these subjects occupies 
the smallest space, but stands both at the opening and the close of the whole 
prophecy. Considered in relation to its subject, it may therefore be conve- 
niently divided into three unequal parts. In the first, the Prophet foretells 
the future exaltation of the church and the accession of the Gentiles, chap. 
ii. 1-4. In the second, he sets forth the actual condition of the church and 
its inevitable consequences, chap. ii. 5-iv. 1. In the third, he reverts to its 
pure, safe, and glorious condition under the Messiah, chap. iv. 2-6. The 
division of the chapters is peculiarly unfortunate, the last verse of the second 
and the first of the fourth being both dissevered from their proper context. 
The notion that these chapters contain a series of detached predictions 
(Koppe, Eichhorn, Bertholdt) is now universally rejected even by the Ger- 
mans, vrho consider the three chapters, if not the fifth (Hitzig), as forming 
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one broken prophecy. As the state of things which it describes could 
scarcely have existed in the prosperous reigns of Uzziah and Jotham, or in 
the pious reign of Hezekiah, it is referred with much probability to the reiga 
of Ahaz (Gresenius, Ewald, Henderson, &c.), when Judah was dependent 
on a foreign power and corrupted by its intercourse with heathenism. The 
particular grounds of this conclusion will appear in the course of the inter- 
pretation. 



CHAPTER II. 

THIS chapter contains an introductory prediction of the reign of the Mes- 
siah, and the first part of a threatening against Judah. 

After a title similar to that in chap. i. 1, the Prophet sees the church, at 
some distant period, exalted and conspicuous, and the nations resorting to 
it for instruction in the true religion, as a consequence of which he sees war 
cease and universal peace prevail, vers. 2-4. 

These verses are found, with very little variation, in the fourth chapter 
of Micah (vers. 18), to explain which some suppose, that a motto or quota- 
tion has been accidentally transferred from the margin to the text of Isaiah 
(Justi, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Credner) ; others, that both Prophets quote 
from Joel (Vogel, Hitzig, Ewald) ; others, that both quote from an older 
writer now unknown (Koppe, Kosenmuller, Maurer, De Wette, Knobel) ; 
others that Micah quotes from Isaiah (Yitringa, Lowth, Beckhaus, TTm- 
breit) ; others, that Isaiah quotes from Micah (J. D. Michaelis, Gresenius, 
Hendewerk, Henderson). This diversity of judgment may at least suffice 
to shew how vain conjecture is in such a case. The close connection of 
the passage with the context, as it stands in Micah, somewhat favours the 
conclusion that Isaiah took the text or theme of his prediction from the 
younger though contemporary prophet. The verbal variations may be best 
explained, however, by supposing that they both adopted a traditional pre- 
diction current among the people in their day, or that both received the 
words directly from the Holy Spirit. So long as we have reason to regard 
both places as authentic and inspired, it matters little what is the literary 
history of either. 

At the close of this prediction, whether borrowed or original, the Prophet 
suddenly reverts to the condition of the church in his own times, so different 
from that which had been just foretold, and begins a description of the pre- 
sent guilt and future punishment of Judah, which extends not only through 
this chapter but the next, including the first verse of the fourth. The part 
contained in the remainder of this chapter may be subdivided into two un- 
equal portions, one containing a description of the sin, the other a prediction 
of the punishment. 

The first begins with an exhortation to the Jews themselves to walk in 
that light which the G-entiles were so eagerly to seek hereafter, ver. 5. The 
Prophet then explains this exhortation by describing three great evils which 
the foreign alliances of Judah had engendered, namely, superstitious prac- 
tices and occult arts : unbelieving dependence upon foreign wealth and 
power ; and idolatry itself, vers. 6-8. 

The rest of the chapter has respect to the punishment of these great sins. 
This is first described generally as humiliation, such as they deserved who 
humbled themselves to idols, and such as tended to the exclusive exaltation 
of Jehovah, both by contrast and by the display of his natural and moral 
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attributes, vers. 911. This general threatening is then amplified in a de- 
tailed enumeration of exalted objects which would be brought low, ending 
again with a prediction of Jehovah's exaltation in the same words as before, 
so as to form a kind of choral or strophical arrangement, vers. 12-17. The 
destruction or rather the rejection of idols, as contemptible and useless, is 
then explicitly foretold, as an accompanying circumstance of men's flight 
from the avenging presence of Jehovah, vers. 1821. Here again the 
strophical arrangement reappears in the precisely similar conclusions of the 
nineteenth and twenty- first verses, so that the twenty-second is as clearly 
unconnected with this chapter in form, as it is closely connected with the 
next in sense. 

1. This is the title of the second prophecy, chaps, ii.-iv. The word, 
revelation or divine communication, which Isaiah the son of Amoz saw, 
perceived, received by inspiration, concerning Judah and Jerusalem. As 
word is here a gynonyme of vision in chap. i. 1, there is no need of render- 
ing "tt;f what, thing, or things (Luth. Cler. Henders.), or Htn prophesied 
or was revealed (Targ. Lowth, Ges.), in order to avoid the supposed incon- 
gruity of seeing a word. For the technical use of word and vision in the 
sense of .prophecy, see 1 Sam. iii. 1, Jer. xviii. 18. The Septuagint, which 
renders Ttf against in chap. i. 1, renders it here concerning, and on this 
distinction, which is wholly arbitrary, Cyril gravely comments. Hende- 
werk's assertion that the titles, in which ntn and JMn occur, are by a later 
hand, is perfectly gratuitous. 

2. The prophecy begins with an abrupt prediction of the exaltation of 
the. church, the confluence of nations to it, and a general pacification as 
the consequence, vers. 24. In this verse the Prophet sees the church per- 
manently placed in a conspicuous position, so as to be a source of attraction 
to surrounding nations. To express this idea, he makes use of terms which 
are strictly applicable only to the local habitation of the church under the 
old economy. Instead of saying, in modern phraseology, that the church, 
as a society, shall become conspicuous and attract all nations, he represents 
the mountain upon which the temple stood as being raised and fixed above 
the other mountains, so as to be visible in all directions. And it shall be 
(happen, come to pass, a prefatory formula of constant use in prophecy) in 
the end (or latter part) of the days (i. e. hereafter) the mountain of Jehovah's 
house (i. e. mount Zion, in the widest sense, including mount Moriah, where 
the temple stood) shall be established (permanently fixed) in the head of the 
mountains (i. e. above them), and exalted from (away from and by implica- 
tion more than or higher than) the hills (a poetical equivalent to mountains), 
and all the nations shall flow unto it. -The use of the present tense in render- 
ing this verse (G-es. Hitz. Hdwk.) is inconsistent with the phrase TV"}D : K5 
p^Vl> which requires the future proper (Ew. Hend.). That phrase, accord- 
ing to the Rabbins, always means the days of the Messiah ; according to 
Lightfoot, the end of the old dispensation. In itself it is indefinite. The 
sense of jtoi here is not prepared (Yulg.) but fixed, established, rendered 
permanently visible (LXX. effrai ifjupavs^. It was not to be established on 
the top of the mountains (Yulg. Vitr. De W. Umbr.) but either at the head 
(Hitz. Ew.) or simply high among the mountains, which idea is expressed 
by other words in the parallel clause, and by the same words in 1 ftrngs 
xxi. 10, 12. That mount Zion should be taken up and carried by the other 
hills (J. D. Mich.) is neither the - literal nor figurative meaning of the Pro- 
phet's words. The verb in the last clause is always used to signify a con- 
fluence of nations. 

VOL. i. G 
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8. This confluence of nations is described more fully, and its motive 
stated in their own words, namely, a desire to be instructed in the true 
religion, of which Jerusalem or Zion, under the old dispensation, was the 
sole depository. And many nations shall go (set out, put themselves iu 
motion) and shall say (to one another), Go ye (as a formula of exhortation, 
where the English idiom requires come], and we will ascend (or let us ascend, 
for which the Hebrew has no other form) to the mountain of Jehovah (where 
his house is, where he dwells), to the house of ike God of Jacob, and he will 
teach us of his u-ays (the ways in which he requires us to walk), and ire will 
go in his paths (a synonymous expression). For out of Zion shall go forth 
law (the true religion, as a rule of duty), and the word of Jehovah (the true 
religion, as a revelation) from Jerusalem, These last words may be either 
the words of the Gentiles, telling why they looked to Zion as a source of 
. saving knowledge, or the words of the Prophet, telling why the truth may 
be thus diffused, namely, because it had been given to the church for this 
very purpose. Cyril's idea that the clause relates to the taking away of 
God's word from the Jewish church (xaraXsXo/^g TY^V 2/wv) is wholly incon- 
sistent with the context. Compare John iv. 22 ; Luke xxiv. 47. The 
common version many people conveys to a modern ear the wrong sense of 
many persons, and was only used for want of such a plural form as peoples, 
which, though employed by Lowth and others, has never become current, 
and was certainly not so when the Bible was translated, as appears from 
the circumlocution used instead of it in Gen. xxv. 23. The plural form is 
here essential to the meaning. Go is not here used as the opposite of come, 
but as denoting active motion (Vitrin. rnovebunt se ; J. D. Mich, werden 
sich aufmachen). The word ascend is not used in reference to an alleged 
Jewish notion that the Holy Land was physically higher than all other 
countries, nor simply to the natural site of Jerusalem, nor even to its moral 
elevation as the seat of the true religion, but to ihe new elevation and con- 
spicuous position just ascribed to it. The subjunctive construction that he 
may teach (Luth: Yitr. Ges. Ew. &c.) is rather paraphrastical andexegetical 
than simply expressive of the sense of the original, which implies hope as 
well as purpose. The preposition of before wnys is not to be omitted as a 
mere connective, "teach us his ways" (Ges. Hend. Una.) ; nor taken in a 
local sense, " out of his ways" (Knobel) ; but either partitively, " seme of 
his ways" (Vitr.), or as denoting the subject of instruction, " concerning 
his ways," which is the usual explanation. The substitution of doctrine or 
instruction for law (J. D. Mich. Hitz. Hendew. De W. E\v.) is contrary to 
usage, and weakens the expression. 

4. He who appeared in the preceding verses as the lawgiver and teacher 
of the nations, is now represented as an arbiter or umpire, ending their dis- 
putes by a pacific intervention, as a necessary consequence of which war 
ceases, the very knowledge of the art is lost, and its implements applied to 
other uses. This prediction was not fulfilled in the general peace under 
Augustus, which was only temporary; nor is it now fulfilled. The event 
is suspended on a previous condition, viz., the confluence of the nations to 
the church, which has not yet taken place ; a strong inducement to diffuse 
the gospel, which, in the mean time, is peaceful in its spirit, tendency, and 
actual effect, wherever and so far as it exerts its influence .without obstruc- 
tion. And he shall judge (or arbitrate) leticeen. the nations, and decide for 
(or respecting) many peoples. And they s-hall beat (heir swords into plouali- 
shares, and their spears into pruning -hooks. Nation shall, not lift up sirord 
against nation, neither shall they learn icar any more. To the figure in the 
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last clause Lowth quotes a beautiful parallel in Martial's epigram entitled 

Falx ex ense : 

Pax me certa duels placidos curavit in BSUS ; 
Agricolae nunc sum, militis ante fui. 

The image here represented is reversed by Joel (iii. 10), and by Yirgil and 
Ovid (J3n. vii. 635, Georg. i. 506, Ov. Fast. i. 697). The question 
whether Q 1 ^ means ploughshares (Vulg. Lu. Low.), coulters (Eosen. Hn. 
Kn.) spades (Dutch Ys.), hoes or mattocks (Ges. Hitz. Ew. Um.), is of no 
exegetical importance, as the whole idea meant to be expressed is the eon- 
version of martial weapons into implements of husbandry. Hook in old 
English, is a crooked knife, such as a sickle, which is not however here 
meant (LXX. Vulg. Lu.), but knife for pruning vines. Not learning* war 
is something more than not continuing to practise it (Calv.), and signifies 
their ceasing to know how to practise it. To judge is here not to rule- 
'(Calv. Yitr.), which is too vague, nor to punish (Cocc.), which is too specific, 
but to arbitrate or act as umpire (Cler. Ges. &c.), as appears from the effect 
described, and also from the use of the preposition T5 meaning not merely 
among, with reference to the sphere of jurisdiction, but between, with refer- 
ence to contending parties. The parallel verb does not here mean to rebuke 
(Jan. Eng. Ys.) nor to convince of the truth in general (Galv. Coec. Yitr.) 
or of the evil^of war in particular (Hendew.), but is used as a poetical equi- 
valent to 122^, which is used in this sense with the same preposition, Exek. 
xxxiv. 17. On the use of the present tense in rendering this verse (Ges. 
De W. Ew.) vide supra ad v. 2. 

5. From this. distant prospect of the calling of the Gentiles, the Prophet 
now reverts to his own times and countrymen, and calls upon them not to 
be behind the nations in the use of their distinguished advantages. If even 
the heathen were one day to be enlightened, surely they who were already 
in possession of the light ought to make use of it. house of Jacob (family 
of Israel, the church or chosen people) come ye (literally, go ye, as in ver. 3) r 
and we will go (or let us icaUc, including himself in the exhortation) in the 
light of Jehovah (in the path of truth and duty upon which the light of 
revelation shines). To regard these as the words of the Jews themselves 
(Targ. " they of the house of Jacob shall say," &c.), or of the Gentiles to 
the Jews (Jarchi), or to another (Sanctius), is forced and arbitrary in a 
high degree. The light is mentioned, not in allusion to the illumination 
of the court of the women at the feast of tabernacles (Deyling. Obs. Sacr. 
ii. p. 221), but as a common designation of the Scriptures and of Christ 
himself. Prov. vi. 23 ; Ps. cxix. 105 ; Isa. li. 4 ; Acts xxvi. 23 ; 2 Corv 
iv. 4. 

6. The exhortation in ver. 5 implied that the Jews "were not actually 
walking in God's light, but were alienated from him, a fact which is now 
explicitly asserted and the, reason of it given, viz., illicit intercourse with: 
foreign nations, as evinced by the adoption of their superstitious practices, 
reliance on their martial and pecuniary aid, and last but worst of all, the 
"worship of their idols. In this verse, the first of these effects is ascribed 
to intercourse with those eastern countries, which are always represented 
hy the ancients as the cradle of the occult arts and sciences. As if he had 
said, I thus exhort, Lord, tLy chosen people, because thou hast forsaken 
thy people the house of Jacob, because they are replenished from the east and 
(full of) soothsayers like the Philistines, and with the children of strangers 
they abound. i A he various renderings of ^ by therefore (Eng. Ys.) verily 
(Low.), surely (Renders.), but (Hendew. Ew.), &e., all arise from miscon- 
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. ception or neglect of the connection, which requires the common meaning 
for, because (Sept. Vulg. Ges. Hitz. Umb. Barnes). Abarbenel supposes 
the words to be addressed to the ten tribes, " Thou, house of Jacob, hast 
forsaken thy people," Judah. Others suppose them to be addressed to 
Judah, but in this sense, " Thou, house of Jacob, hast forsaken thy 
nation," i. e. thy national honour, religion, and allegiance (Saad. J. D. 
Mich. Hitz.). The last is a forced construction, and the other is at vari- 
ance with the context, while both are inconsistent with the usage of the 
verb, which is constantly used to denote God's alienation from his people 
and especially his giving them up to their enemies (Judges vi. 13 ; 2 Kings 
xxi. 14; Jer. vii. 29; xxiii. 33). Filled cannot mean inspired as inMicah 
iii. 8 (Vitr.), for even there the idea is suggested by the context. J. D. 
Michaelis thinks Ct^i?. here synonymous with B*3i? the east wind, " full of 
the east wind," i.e. of delusion ^Job xv. 2), which is wholly arbitrary. 
All the ancient versions supply as before this word, and two of them 
explain the phrase to mean as of old (Sept. u? rb air af%5js, Vulg. sicut 
olim). But all modern writers give it the local sense of east, applied some- 
what indefinitely to the countries east of Palestine, especially those 
watered by the Tigris and Euphrates. Some read they are full of the east, 
i.e. of its people or its superstitions (Calv. Ges. Eosen. Hitz. De W. 
Hn. Um.) ; others more than the east (Luth. Dutch Vs.) ; but the true sense 
is no doubt from the east (Cler. ex oriente ; Ewald, vom Morgenlande her), 
denoting not mere influence or imitation, but an actual influx of diviners 
from that quarter. Whether the root of 6^3$ be W an eye (Vitr.), $? a 
cloud (Eosen.), or J3J to cover (Ges.), it clearly denotes the practitioners 
of occult arts. Henderson treats it as a finite verb (they practise magic) ; 
the English Version supplies are ; but the construction which connects it 
with the verb of the preceding clause, so that the first says whence they are 
filled, and then wherewith, agrees best with the mention of repletion or 
abundance both before and after. The Philistines are here mentioned 
rather by way of comparison than as an actual source of the corruption. 
That the Jews were familiar with their superstitions may be learned from 
1 Sam. vi. 2 ; 2 Kings i. 2. The last verb does not mean they clap their 
hands in applause, derision, or joy (Calv. Vitr. Eng. Vs. they please them- 
selves), nor they strike hands in agreement or alliance (Ges. Eos. De W. 
Hg. Haver. Hn. Um.), but they abound, as in Syriae, and in 1 Kings xx. 10 
(J. H. Mich. Cler. Eng. Vers. marg. Ewald). The causative sense mul- 
tiply (Lowth) does not suit the parallelism so exactly. The Septuagint 
and Targum apply the cause to alliance by marriage with the heathen. 
By children of strangers we are not to understand the fruits, i. e. doctrines 
and practices of strangers (Vitr.), nor is it merely an expression of con- 
tempt, as Lowth and Gesenius seem to intimate by rendering it strange or 
spurious brood. It rather means strangers themselves, not strange gods or 
their children, i. e. worshippers (J. D. Mich.), but foreigners considered 
as descendants of a strange stock, and therefore as aliens from the com- 
monwealth of Israel.--The conjectural emendations of the text by reading 
ODp for dip (Brent.), *l3 for H^3 (Hitz.), and <"P n^BJ for nn^DJ (Houbi- 
gant), are wholly unnecessary. For the form nfitPlM, see Ges. Heb. Gr. 
44, 2, 2. 

7. The second proof of undue intercourse with heathen nations, which 
the Prophet mentions, is the influx of foreign money, and of foreign troops, 
with which he represents the land as filled. And his land (referring to the 
singular noun people in ver. 6) is filled with silver and gold, and there is no 
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end to his treasures ; and his land is filled with horses, and there is no end to 
his chariots. The common interpretation makes this verse descriptive of 
domestic wealth and luxury. But these -would hardly have been placed 
between the superstitions and the idols, with which Judah had been flooded 
from abroad. Besides, this interpretation fails to account for gold and 
silver being here combined with horses and chariots. Hitzig supposes the 
latter to be mentioned only as articles of luxury ; but as such they are 
never mentioned elsewhere, not even in the case of Absalom and Naaman 
to which he appeals, both of whom were military chiefs as, well as nobles. 
Even the chariots of the peaceful Solbmon were probably designed for mar- . 
tial show. The horses and chariots of the Old Testament are horses and 
chariots of war. The common riding adimals.were mules and asses, the 
latter of which, as contrasted with the horse, are emblematic of peace 
(Zech. ix. 9 ; Math. xxi. 7). But on the supposition that the verse has 
reference to undue dependence upon foreign powers, the money and the 
armies of the latter would be naturally named together. Thus understood, 
this verse aflbrds no proof that the prophecy belongs to the prosperous 
reign of Uzziah or Jotham, since it merely represents the land as flooded 
with foreign gold and foreign troops, a description rather applicable to the 
reign of Ahaz. The form of expression, too, suggests the idea of a recent 
acquisition, as the strict sense of the verb is not it is full (E. V. Ges. Hn.), 
nor even it is filled, but it was or has been filled (LXX. Vulg. Hg. Ew. Kn.). 
There is no need of explaining the words no end as expressing an in- 
satiable desire (Calv.), or as the boastful language of the people (Yitr.), 
since the natural hyperbole employed by the Prophet is one by which no 
reader can be puzzled or deceived. The intimate connection of this verse 
with that before it is disturbed by omitting and at the beginning (Ges. Hg. 
Um.), nor is there any need of rendering it also (E. V.), yea (Hn.), or so 
that (Hk. Ew.), either here or in the middle of the sentence. 

8. The third and greatest evil flowing from this intercourse with foreign 
nations was idolatry itself, which was usually introduced under the cloak 
of mere political alliances (see e. g. 2 Kings xvi. 10). Here as elsewhere 
the terms used to describe it are contemptuous in a high degree. And his 
land is filled with idols (properly nonentities, ' gods which yet are no gods,' 
Jer. ii. 11; 'for we know that an idol is nothing in the world,' 1 Cor. 
viii. 4), to the work of their hands they bow down, to that which their fingers 
have made, one of the great absurdities charged by the prophets on idola- 
ters, " as if that could be a god to them which was not only a creature but 
their own creature" (Matthew Henry). For idols the Septuagint has abo- 
minations (/33sXuy/je.arw!>), but the true sense of the Hebrew term is that 
expressed by Clericus, diis nihilL For their hands, their fingers, the 
Hebrew has his hands, his fingers, an enallage which does not obscure the 
sense, and is retained in the last clause by Cocceius and Clericus (digiti 
ipsius). Yitringa has digiti cujusque. J. D. Michaelis makes the verb 
singular (jedet betet). Barnes has his hands, but their fingers. 
^ 9. Here the Prophet passes from the sin to its punishment, or rather 
simultaneously alludes to both, the verb in the first clause being naturally 
applicable as well to voluntary humiliation in sin as to compulsory humilia- 
tion in punishment, while the verb in the last clause would suggest of course 
to a Jewish reader the twofold idea of pardoning and lifting up. They who 
bowed themselves to idols should be bowed down by the mighty hand of 
God, instead of being raised up from their wilful self-abasement by the par- 
don of their sins. The relative features denote not only succession in time 
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but the relation of cause and effect. And so (by this means, for this reason). 
the mean man (not in the modem but the old sense of inferior, low in rank) 
is bowed down, and the great man is brought low, and do not thou (0 Lord) . 
forgive them. This prayer, for such it is, may be understood as expressing, 
not so much the Prophet's own desire, as the certainty of the event, arising 
from the righteousness of God. There is no need therefore of departing 
from the uniform usage of the future with ?K as a negative imperative, by 
rendering it thou dost not (Ges. Hg.), wilt not (Lu. Yitr. Low. Hn.), canst 
not (J. D. Mich. De W. Hk.) or mayest not forgive (Um. Kn.) The strict 
translation is as old as the Yulgate (ne demittas) and as late as Ewald 
{vergib ihnen nicht). Whether B>'K and tt*$, as is commonly supposed, 
denote a difference in rank or estimation, like the Greek ai% and av0g-oc, 
the Latin vir and homo, and the German Mann and Mensch, when in -anti- 
thesis, is a question of no moment, because even if they ai*e synonymous, 
denoting simply man and man, this man and (hat man, one man and another 
(Hg. Hk. Kn.), their combination here must be intended to describe men 
of all sorts, or. men in general. On the relative futures, see Ges. Heb. Gr. 
152, 4, c. On the construction with 7K, Nordheimer, 996, 1065. 

10. Instead of simply predicting that their sinful .course should be inter- 
rupted by a terrible manifestation of God's presence, the Prophet views him 
as already come or near at hand, and addressing the people as an indivi- 
dual, or singling out one of their number, exhorts him to take refuge under 
ground or in the rocks, an advice peculiarly significant in Palestine, a 
country full of caves, often used, if not originally made, for this very pur- 
pose (1 Sam. xiii. 6, xiv. 11 ; Judges vi. 2.) Go into the rock and hide 
thee in the dust, from before ihe terror of Jehovah and from the glory of his 
majesty. The nouns in the last clause differ, according to their derivation, 
very much as sublimity and beauty do in English, and express in combina- 
tion the idea of sublime beauty or beautiful sublimity. The tone of this 
.address is not sarcastic (G]assius) but terrific. By the terror of Jehovah 
seems to be intended, not the feeling of fear which he .inspires (E. Y. for 
fear of the Lord), but some terrible manifestation of his presence. The 
preposition, therefore, should not be taken in the vague sense of for, on 
account of (Jun. Cocc. E. Y. Yitr.), but in its proper local sense of from 
(Lowth, Hn.), before (J. D. Mich. Ges. Hk. Ew. Um.), or from before. 
The force and beauty of the passage are impaired by converting the im- 
perative into a future (Targ.), or the singular 'imperative into a plural 
(Sept. Pesh. Hg.). Lowth, on the authority of the Septuagint, Arabic, and 
a single manuscript, supplies the words ulien he riseth to strike the earth 
with terror, from the last clause of the nineteenth and twenty-first verses. 

11. As the Prophet, in the preceding verse, views the terror of Jehovah 
as approaching, so here he views it as already past, and describes the effect 
which it has wrought. The eyes of the loftiness of man (i. e. his haughty 
looks) are cast down, and the height (or pride) of men is brought low, and 
Jehovah alone is exalted in that day, not only in fact, but in the estimation 
of his creatures, as the passive form here used may intimate. Man and 
men, the same words that occur in ver. 9, are variously rendered here by 
repeating the same noun (Sept. Pesh. Lu. Calv. Yitr. Hn.) by using two 
equivalents (Lowth, men and mortals ; Ewald, men and people] or by an 
antithesis (Yulg. hominis, viroruin). The verb in the first clause ngrees in 
form with the nearest antecedent, or the whole phrase may be regarded as 
the subject (Ges. Heb. Gr. 145, 1), as in Ewald's version of it by a triple 
compound (Hochmuthsaugen). 
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12. The general threatening of humiliation is now. applied specifically to 
a variety of lofty : objects in which the people might be supposed to delight 
.and trust, vers. 12-1 6. This enumeration is connected with. what goes before, 
by an explanation of the phrases used at the close of the eleventh verse. I 
say that day, for there is a day to Jehovah of Hosts (i. e. an appointed 
time for the manifestation of his power) . upon (or against) every thing high 
and lofty, and upon every thing exalted;. and it comes (or shall come) dawn. 
The common construction, for the day of Jehovah is or shall be (Sept. 
Vulg. Calv.- E. V. Yitr. Lowth, Bar.), does not account for the use of the 
conjunction or the preposition, the former .of which refers to the last words 
of the verse preceding, and the latter denotes the relation of possession : 
there is a day to Jehovah, i.e. he has a day (Ewald), has it .appointed, 
(Cocc. Jun. J. D. Mich.), has it in reserve, or less exactly, .holds a day 
(Hitzig) or holds a judgment-day (Gesenius). The specific sense of ?V 
against (Jun. Cler. Yitr. Low. Bar. Hen.), may be considered as included 
in the wider one of on. The version- every one (Sept. Jun.; E. Y.) restricts 
the phrase too much to persons, which is only a part of the idea conveyed 
by the expression every thing (Lu. Cocc. Yitr. J. D. Mich. Ges. &c.) - To 
refer one clause to persons and the other to things (Calv. Barn.) is wholly 
arbitrary. The same objection may be made to the common version of 
;H83. by proiid, instead of its primary and comprehensive sense of High 
(Ewald. Gesen, in Lex.). The translation of ?%$ as an adjective, implying 
that the day of Jehovah was against high and low (Calv, in Comm. Cocc. 
J. D. Mich.), is inconsistent with the usage of the word, and not so well 
suited to the parallel clause, in which lofty things alone are threatened 
with humiliation. 

13. To convey the idea of lofty and imposing objects, the Prophet makes 
use, not of symbols, but of specimens, selected from among the things of 
this class most familiar to his readers, beginning with the two noblest species 
of forest trees. And on all the cedars of Lebanon (or the White Mountain, 
the chain dividing Palestine from Syria), that are high dud lofty, and on all 
the oaks of Bashan (now called El Bethenyeh, a mountainous district, east 
of Jordan, famous of old for its pastures and oak-forests). Cedars and 
oaks are supposed 'by some to be .here named, as emblems of great men in 
general (Targ. Jerome, Yitr. Low. Ges.), or of the great men" of Syria and 
Israel distinctively (Grotius) ; but this is not in keeping with the subse- 
quent context, in which some things are mentioned, which cannot be under- 
stood as emblems, but only as samples of their several classes.' The appli- 
cation of the terms to the oak and cedar wood used in the buildings erected 
by Uzziah and Jotham, (Knobel) is equally at variance with the context 
and good taste. That they do not refer to the actual prostration of the 
forests of Palestine or the neighbouring countries by a tempest (Bos. Ew.), 
may be inferred from the impossibility of so explaining all the analogous 
expressions which follow.- On the trees and places mentioned in this verse, 
see Bobinsbn's Palestine, vol. iii. p. 440, and Appendix, p. 158. 

14. The mention of Lebanon and Bashan in ver. 13 now leads to that 
of mountains in general, as lofty objects in themselves, and therefore help- 
ing to complete the general conception of high things, which the Prophet 
threatens with humiliation. And upon all the high mountains, and upon 
all the elevated hills. For reasons given under the preceding verse, this 
cannot be regarded as a threatening against states and governments (Lowth), 
or against' the mountaineers of Palestine ((Ecolainpadius, Musculus), "or 
against the fortresses erected by Jotham in the highlands of Judah (Kno- 
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bel), or against the fastnesses to which they had recourse in times of danger 
(Barnes), but must he explained as an additional specification of the general 
statement in ver. 12, that every high thing should he humbled. 

15. To trees and hills he now adds walls and towers, as a third class 
of objects with which the ideas of loftiness and strength are commonly 
associated. And upon every high tou-er and upon every fenced watt, 
literally cut off, i. e. rendered inaccessible by being fortified. Lowth and 
others suppose these to be named as symbols of military strength, while 
Knobel supposes an allusion to the fortifications built by Jotham and 
Uzziah, and Hitzig assumes a transition just at this point from em- 
blematical to literal expressions ; all which is more or less at variance with 
the context. 

16. The Prophet now concludes his catalogue of lofty and conspicuous 
objects by adding, first, as a specific item, maritime vessels of the largest 
class, and then a general expression, summing up the whole in one de- 
scriptive phrase, as things attractive and imposing to the eye. And upon 
all ships of Tarshish (such as were built to navigate the whole length of 
the Mediterranean sea), and upon all images (i. e. visible objects) of desire, 
or rather admiration and delight. It is a very old opinion that Tarshish 
means the sea, and ships of Tarshish seafaring vessels (Sept. fi-Xo/ov Sa- 
Xatf<75j<r ; Luther, Schifle im Meer ; Coeeeius, naves oceani) as distinguished 
from mere coast or river craft (Piseator). From the earliest times, however, 
it has also been explained as the name of a place, either Tarsus in Cilicia 
(Josephus. Targ. on Chron.) or Cilicia itself (Hartmann), or Carthage (Kag- 
%9ioZv Sept. alibi), or a port in Ethiopia (Hensler), or Africa in general 
(NpHSX Targ. on Jer. and Kings), or a port in India (Jerome on Jer. x. 9. 
Arabic Ys. 1 King s chap, x.), or which is now the common opinion, Tartessus 
a Phenician settlement in the south-west of Spain, between the mouths of 
the Baetis or Guadalquivir, sometimes put for the extreme west (Ps. Ixxii. 
10). As the principal maritime trade, with which the Hebrews were 
acquainted, was to this region, sAips of Tarshish would suggest the idea 
of the largest class of vessels, justly included in this catalogue of lofty and 
imposing objects. To suppose a direct allusion either to commercial wealth 
or naval strength (Lowth) is inconsistent with the context, although 
these ideas would of course be suggested by association. Most writers 
understand the last clause, like the first, as a specific addition to the fore- 
going catalogue, denoting some particular object or class of .objects, such 
as pictures (E. V. Gill's ' pictures of Christ and the Virgin Mary, of angels, 
saints, &c.'), statues (J. H. Mich. Db'derlein. Eos.), lofty images or obelisks 
(Ewald), palaces (Targ. Jon.), tapestry (Calv.), ships (Sept. KUGUV S'eav 
n\oiwv xaXXoog. Henderson, ' all the vessels of delightful appearance'), or 
their decorated sterns, 'pictse earinss' (Vitr. J. D. Mich. Hg.), or their 
gay flags and streamers (Gesenius in Thesauro). But this indefinite diversity 
of explanation, as well as the general form of the expression, makes it pro- 
bable that this clause, notwithstanding the parallelism, was intended as a 
general expression for such lofty and imposing objects as had just been 
enumerated, ' cedars, oaks, mountains, hills, towers, walls, ships, and in 
short, all attractive and majestic objects ' (Vulg. omne quod visu pulchrum 
est. Ges. ad loc. De W. Hk. Um. Bar.). Even Lowth's translation, every 
lovely work of art, is, on this hypothesis, too much restricted. The inter- 
pretation which has Jiowbeen given is confirmed by the use of the analogous 
prosaic phrase 'tpPD */??, to close and sum up an enumeration of particulars. 
Knobel, to whom ^fe are indebted for this illustration, cites as examples 
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2 Chron. xxxii. 27, xxxvi. 10, Nah. ii. 10. For an argument in favour 
of regarding Tarshish as the name of Carthage, see Murray's Encyclopedia 
of Geography, Book I, chap. i. iv. According to Abulfeda, the Arabic 
geographer, Tunis was anciently called Tarsis. 

17. This verse, by repeating the terms of ver. 11, brings us back from 
details to the general proposition which they were designed to illustrate and 
enforce, and at the same time has the effect of a strophical arrangement, in 
which the same burden or chorus recurs at stated intervals. And (thus, by 
this means, or in this way) shall the loftiness of man be cast down, and 
the pride of men be brought low, and Jehovah alone exalted in that day. 
Or, retaining the form of the first two verbs, which are not passive but 
neuter, and exchanging, the future for the present, the sentence may be thus 
translated. So sinks the loftiness of man and boivs the pride of men, and 
Jehovah alone is exalted in that day. For the syntax of the first clause, 
vide supra ad ver. 11. Of. Ewald's Heb. Gr. 567. Gesenius, 144. 

18. To the humiliation of all lofty things the Prophet now adds the 
entire disappearance of their idols. And the idols (as for the idols) the 
whole shall pass away. The construction he shall utterly abolish or cause 
to disappear (Calv. E. V. Bar.) is at variance with the usage of the verb 
as an intransitive. To make it agree with the plural noun, the idols shall 
utterly pass away (E. Y. marg. Low. De W. Hk. Hn.), or the verb itself 
impersonal, it is past, gone, or all over with the idols (Aug. Ges. Um.), are 
unusual and harsh constructions. It is best to take 7 Y? not as an adverb 
but a noun meaning the whole, and agreeing regularly with the verb (Eos. 
Maur. Hg. Ew.). The omission of the article or suffix (^V?|n or &<X?) may 
be resolved into the poetical usage of employing indefinite for definite ex- 
pressions (Ges. Heb. Gr. ii. 4) ; but Knobel accounts for it still better by 
suggesting that the full phrase would have been D WgiJ ^? (like TJ>rr^? 
Judges xx. 40), but the second noun is placed absolutely at the beginning 
of the sentence for the sake of emphasis " the idols, the whole shall pass 
away," instead of " the whole of the idols shall pass away." The brevity 
of this verse, consisting of a single clause, has commonly been regarded as 
highly emphatic, and, as Hitzig thinks, sarcastic. But Hendewerk sup- 
poses what was once the first clause of this verse to have been accidentally 
transferred to that before it. The eighteenth verse, in his translation, 
stands as follows "Jehovah alone is exalted in that day, and the idols 
are all gone." This conjecture, though ingenious, is entirely unsupported 
by external evidence, and certainly not favoured by the analogy of ver. 11, 
where the same three members are combined as in ver. 17. 

19. This verse differs from the tenth only by substituting a direct pre- 
diction for a warning or exhortation, and by adding the design of God's 
terrible appearance. And they (the idolaters, or men indefinitely) shall 
enter into the caves of- the rocks and into the holes of the earth, from before 
the terror of Jehovah and the glory of his majesty in his arising (i.e. when he 
arises) to terrify the earth. The first word rendered earth is the same that 
was translated dust in ver. 10, but even there it signifies the solid surface 
rather than the crumbling particles which we call dust. The most exact 
translation would perhaps be ground. God is said to arise when he ad- 
dresses himself to anything, especially after a season of apparent inaction. 
The transitive meaning of the last verb, though unusual, is here required 
by the context, and is perhaps the prirnaT-y, and proper one (see Gresen. 
Thes. s. v.). The paronomasia in p.?NH pJ19 has been imitated by Calvin, 
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not in his version but his notes (ad terrain terrendam), and by (resetting 
(wenn er sich erliebt und die Erde bebi). . ... 

20. This is an amplification of ver. 18, explaining how the idols were to 
disappear, viz. by being thrown away in haste, terror, shame, and desperate 
contempt, by those who had worshipped them and trusted in them, as a 
means of facilitating their escape from the avenging presence of Jehovah. 
In that day shall man cast Ids idols of silver and his idols of gold (here 
named as the most splendid and expensive, ha order to make the act of 
throwing them away still more significant) icldcli they have made (an in- 
definite construction, equivalent in meaning to winch have been made), for 
Jiim to worship, to the moles and to the bats (a proverbial expression for con- 
temptuous rejection). This last clause has by some been connected im- 
mediately with what precedes, to bow down to moles and bats, i, e. to crouch 
for concealment in their dark and filthy hiding-places (Luzzatto), or to 
worship images as blind as moles and bats (Jerome), or to worship moles 
and bats themselves (Sept. Tar. Vulg. ut adoraret talpas et vespertiliones), 
thus exchanging one form of idolatry for another still more disgusting 
(Grotius). But as the context relates not to the moral deterioration of 
idolaters, but to their terror and despair, it is commonly agreed that this 
clause is to be construed with the verb shall cast, and the words immediately 
preceding to be read as a parenthesis. The idols made for them to worship 
they shall cast to the moles and bats, not to idolaters still blinder than 
themselves (Glassius), but to literal moles and bats, or the spots which they 
frequent, i. e. dark and filthy places (Knobel, in die Kumpelkammer). The 
word *"n? as it stands in all editions and most manuscripts, is the infinitive 
of "I? 1 ?, to dig, preceded by a preposition and followed by a plural noun .. 
meaning holes (to dig holes, Kimchi) or rats (to the digging of rats, Ges. 
s. v.). But as five manuscripts make these two words one; as several 
instances of long words erroneously divided occur elsewhere (1 Chron. 
xxxiv. 6 ; Jer. xlvi. 20 ; Lam. iv. 3) ; and as the next word is also an un- 
usually long one with the very same particle prefixed; most modern writers 
are agreed that the true reading is ni^DISH 1 ? (Theodotion d.pagptowi)') a 
plural noun derived, by doubling two radicals, from "fin, to dig, and here 
used as the name of an animal, probably the mole (Jerome, Hk. Hn. Ew.) ; 
for although moles are not found, like bats, in dark recesses, they may be 
mentioned for that very reason to denote that the idolaters should cast away, 
their idols, not only before setting out, but on the way (Hn. Ew.). More 
probably, however, moles and bats are put together on account of. their 
defect of sight. On either supposition, it is needless to resort to the rab- 
binical tradition or the Arabic analogy for other meanings, such as rats 
(Ges. Maur. DeW.) or sparrows (Hg.) or nocturnal birds (Aben Ezra).- The 
sense of CH^n is man in a collective sense, not distributively a man (E. V. 
Low. Bar.), the article being prefixed to universal terms, in various .lan- 
guages, where we omit it (Ges. Heb. Gr. 107, 1.) The phrase they have 
made for him is commonly explained as a sudden enallage -or change of 
number, really meaning they have made for themselves (Ges. DeW. Hk. Hn.). 
Others suppose an abrupt transition from a collective to a distributive con- 
struction, which they have made each one for himself (E. V. Kos.). Others 
refer the plural to the artificers or idol-makers (Hg. Kn.). Others cut the 
knot by making the verb singular (Urn.) or by omitting ft (Low. Bar.), as 
do one or, two. manuscripts. The simplest construction is to take the verb 
indefinite^, and to make V? mean not for himself (Ewald, die man sich 
machte) but for him, referring to man, the subject of the sentence. The 
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best translation of this clause is given in an 'old ' French version (qu'on ltd 
aura faites). The same version renders a preceding phrase Ike idols made of 
his silver, and the same construction is adopted by Umbreit (die Gotzen 
seines Silbers). But the suffix really belongs to the governing noun (Hk.), 
or rather to the whole complex phrase (Ores. Heb. Gr. 119, 3), and the 
expression is perfectly equivalent in meaning to his stiver idols which is 
given in some versions (Hn. Ew.). The use of the present tense in render- 
ing this verse (Ges. Hg. De W. Hk. Um.) does not agree so well with the 
expression in that day as the old common future form, retained by Ewald 
(vide supra, ad ver. 11). On the proverbial sense of giving to the bats, as 
applied to the desolated families and houses, see Roberta's Oriental Illus- 
trations. 

21. Continuing the sentence, he declares the end for which they should 
throw away their idols, namely, to save themselves, casting them off as 
worthless encumbrances in order the more quickly to take refuge in the 
rocks. To go into the clefts of the rocks, and into the fissures of the cliffs (or 
crags) from before the terror of Jehovah, and from the glory of his majesty, in 
his arising to terrify the earth, or as Lowth more poetically renders, to strike 
the earth ivith terror. The translation, going, in going, ivhen they go (Yitr. 
Ges. Hk. Hn.), as if .the acts were simultaneous, rests on a forced construc- 
tion, and leaves out of view the very end for which they are described as 
throwing away their idols, to express which the infinitive must have its 
proper meaning (Hg. Bar. Ew. Um. Kn.). The substitution of flee (Hg.) 
or creep (Ges. Hk. De W.) for go, or enter is allowable in paraphrase but not 
in strict translation. The English phrases ragged rocks (E. V.) and craggy 
rocks (Low. Bar.) depart too much from the form of the original, which is 
a simple noun, as well as from its etymological import, which is rather 
height than ruggedness. The meaning of *2^P is not tops (Calv. Coec. 
E. V.), which is elsewhere forbidden by the context (Judges xv. 8, 11), but 
fissures (Sept. G%is/j,dc, Vulg. cavernas), answering to clefts, as cliffs to rocks 
in the other clause. The whole phrase is rendered by a compound word in 
the German versions of Luther (Felskliifte), De Wette (Bergkliifte), and 
Hendewerk (Felsblocke). The final recurrence of the same refrain which 
closed the eleventh and seventeenth verses, marks the conclusion of the 
choral or strophical arrangement at this verse, the next beginning a new 
context. 

22. Having predicted that the people would soon lose their confidence 
in idols, he now shews the folly of transferring that confidence to human 
patrons, by a general statement of man's weakness and mortality, explained 
and amplified in the following chapter. Cease ye from man (i.e., cease 
to trust him or depend upon him), whose breath is in his nostrils (i. e. 
whose life is transient and precarious, with obvious allusion to Gen. ii. 7), 

for u-herein is he to be accounted of (or at what rate is he to be valued) ? 
The interrogation forcibly implies -that man's protection, cannot be relied 
upon. The version is he valued (De Wette) seems inadequate, the passive 
participle having very commonly the force not only of the perfect but the 
future participle in Latin (Ges. Heb. Gr. 131, 1). The reference of these 
general expressions to Egypt (Hk. Kn.) or to any other human power in 
particular, disturbs the relation of this verse, as a general proposition, to 
the specific threatenings in the following chapter : Some of the early Jews 
maliciously applied this verse to Christ, and their Christian opponents, 
instead of denying such a reference as foreign from the context and gratui- 
tous, admitted it, but took the phrase to cease from in the sense of letting 
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alone or ceasing to molest (as in 2 Chron. xxxv. 21), and' instead of <^^3 i n 
what, read HD3 a high place (Origen, Jerome : quia excelsus reputatus est 
ipse). This strange and forced construction is retained by some of the 
earlier interpreters of modern times (CEeolampadius, Lyranus, Forerius, 
Menochius). Even Luther's version or rather paraphrase (ihr wisset nicht 
wie hoeh er geachfet ist) seems to presuppose it, but may possibly be 
founded on a misapplication of the words in their natural and proper sense. 
In the Septuagint this verse is wholly wanting, and Yitringa supposes the 
translators to have left it out, as being an unwelcome truth to kings and 
princes ; but such a motive must have led to a much more extensive ex- 
purgation of unpalatable scriptures. It is found in the other ancient ver- 
sions, and its genuineness has not been disputed. To cease from is to let 
alone; in what specific sense must be determined by the context (compare 
2 Chron. xxxv. 21 with Prov. xxiii. 4). On the pleonastic or emphatic 
form, cease for yourselves, see Ges. Heb. Gr. 131, 3, c. 



CHAPTER III. 

t 

THIS chapter continues the threatenings against Jiidah on account of 
the prevailing iniquities, with special reference to female pride and luxury. 

The Prophet first explains his exhortation at the close of the last chapter, 
by shewing that God was about to take away the leading men of Judah r 
and to let it fall into a state of anarchy, vers. 1-7. He then shews that this 
was the effect of sin, particularly that of wicked rulers, vers. 8-15. He then 
exposes in detail the pride and luxury of the Jewish women, and threatens 
them not only with the loss of that in which they now delighted, but with 
widowhood, captivity, and degradation, ver. 16 iv. 1. 

The first part opens with a general prediction of the loss of what they 
trusted in, beginning with the necessary means of subsistence, ver. 1. We 
have then an enumeration of the public men who were about to be removed, 
including civil, military, and religious functionaries, with the practitioners, 
of certain arts, vers. 2, 3. As the effect of this removal, the government falls 
into incompetent hands, ver. 4. This is followed by insubordination and con- 
fusion, ver. 5. At length, no one is willing to accept public office, the people 
are wretched, and the commonwealth a ruin, vers. 6, 7. 

This ruin is declared to be the consequence of sin, and the people repre- 
sented as their own destroyers, vers. 8, 9. God's judgments, it is true, are 
not indiscriminate. The innocent shall not perish with the guilty, but the 
guilty must suffer, vers. 10, 11. Incompetent and faithless rulers must espe- 
cially be punished, who, instead of being the guardians, are the spoilers of 
the vineyard ; instead of protectors, the oppressors of the poor, vers. 12-15. 

As a principal cause of these prevailing evils, the Prophet now denounces 
female luxury, and threatens it with condign punishment, privation, and 
disgrace, vers. 16, 17. This general denunciation is then amplified . at great 
length, in a detailed enumeration of the ornaments which were about to be 
taken from them, and succeeded by the badges of captivity and mourning,, 
vers. 1824. The agency to be employed in this retribution is a disastrous 
war, by which the men are to be swept off, and the country left desolate, 
vers. 25, 26. The extent of this calamity is represented by a lively exhibi- 
tion of the disproportion between the male survivors and the other sex, 
suggesting at the same time the forlorn condition of the widows of th& 
slain, chap. iv. 1. 
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1. This verse assigns, as a reason for the exhortation in the one pre- 
ceding, that God was about to take away from the people every ground 
of reliance, natural and moral. Cease ye from man, i.-e. cease to trust 
in any human protection, for behold (implying a proximate futurity) the 
Lord (God considered as a sovereign) Jehovah of Hosts (as self-existent 
and eternal, and at, the same time as the God of revelation and the God 
of his people) is taking away (or about to take away) from Jerusalem and 
from Judah (not only from the capital, but from the whole kingdom) the 
stay and the staff (i.e. all kinds of support, and first of all), the whole stay 
of bread, and the whole stay of water (the natural and necessary means of 
subsistence). The terms are applicable either to a general famine produced 
by natural causes, or to a scarcity arising from invasion or blockade, such 
as actually took place when Judah was overrun by Nebuchadnezzar (2 
Kings xxv. 4; Jer. lii. 6; xxxviii. 9; Lam. iv. 4). Instead of the whole 
stay, prose usage would require every stay, the form adopted by Gesenius 
and the later Germans. But the other construction is sustained by the 
analogy of the whole head and the whole heart, chap. i. 5, and by the im- 
possibility of expressing this idea otherwise without circumlocution, as the 
addition of another noun excludes the article. The old version stay and 
staff is an approximation to the form of the original, in which a mascu- 
line and feminine form of the same noun are combined, by an idiom 
common in Arabic, and not unknown in Hebrew (Nah. ii. 13), to denote 
universality, or rather all hinds of the object named. This form of ex- 
pression is retained in the Greek versions (Sept. le^iovra, xal /V^uoutfav. 
Aqu. ggE/ff^a xai' egsiffpov. Symm. arqgi'yt&a xai ffrjjo/yyCAdv), and the Jewish- 
Spanish (sustentador y sustentadora). Others imitate it merely by com- 
bining synonymes alike inform (Calv. vigorem et vim. Vitr. fulcimentum 
et fulturam. Hitz. Stiitze und Stutzpunkt ; Ew. Stab und Stiitze). Others 
simply give the sense by reading every stay (Ges.), all stays of every kind 
(J. D. Mich.), one stay after another (Hk.), &c. The last clause is re- 
jected as a gloss by Gesenius in his commentary, on the ground that its 
explanation of the first clause as denoting food and drink is inconsistent 
with the subsequent context, which explains it to 'mean public men. This 
objection is withdrawn in the second edition of his German version, but 
renewed by Hitzig and Knobel, with the addition of another, viz., that 
water is not a stay or staff of life. The last is frivolous, and the other 
groundless, as the ' last clause is not an explanation of the first, but begins 
a ^specification of particulars included in it. The stays of which they were 
to be deprived were first the stay of food, ver. 1, and then the stay of go- 
vernment, vers. 2, 3. 

2. Next to the necessary means of subsistence, the Prophet enumerates 
the great men of the commonwealth, vers. 2, 3. The first clause has refer- 
ence to military strength) the second to civil and religious dignities. In 
the second clause there is an inverse parallelism, the first and fourth terms 
denoting civil officers, the second and third religious ones. The omission 
of the article before the nouns, though not uncommon in poetry, adds much 
to the rapidity and life of the description. Hero and warrior, judge and 
prophet, and diviner and elder. That the first is not a generic term includ- 
ing all that follow (the great men, viz. the warriors, &c.) is clear from the 
parallelism, the terms being "arranged in pairs,- as often elsewhere (chaps, 
xi. 2 ; xk. 3, 6-9 ; xxii. 12, 13 ; xlii. 19). The idea here expressed by 

is not simply that of personal strength and prowess (Sept. yiyuvra -/.at 
, but the higher one of military eminence or heroism (J. D. Mich. 
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Ges. Hn., &c.). The literal version of the next phrase, man of war, has 
acquired a different sense in modern English. It may here denote either a 
warrior of high rank, as synonymous with "fi23 (Yitr. militia clarum) or one 
of ordinary rank, as distinguished from it (Cocc. ducem et militem ; Kn. 
Oherste und Gemeine). Compare 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. Judge may either be 
taken in its restricted modern sense (Hk.), or in the wider one of magistrate 
or ruler. To avoid the supposed incongruity of coupling the prophet and 
diviner together, some take K 11 ?? in the bad sense of a false or an unfaithful 
prophet (J. D. Mich. Ges. Hg.) ; others take Dpp in the good sense of a 
scribe (Targ.), a prudent man (E. V.), or a sagacious prognosticate!- or 
adviser (Sept. Grot. Bar.) ; while Hendewerk refers both words to the pro- 
phet, making the first denote his office as a preacher, and the second as a 
foreteller ; all which is Arbitrary, contrary to usage, and entirely super- 
fluous. The people are threatened with the loss of all their stays, good or 
bad, true or false. Vera et falsa a Jud&is pariter auferentur (Jerome). 
The last word in the verse is not to be taken in its primary and proper 
sense of old man (Vulg. senem), much less in- the factitious one of sage 
(Low.) or wise man (Bs.), since all the foregoing terms are titles denoting 
rank* and office,. but in its secondary sense of elder (Sept. Tgicfivrscov. Lu. 
Aeltesten) or hereditary chief, and as such, a magistrate under the patri- 
archal system. It is here equivalent or parallel to judge, the one term 
denoting the functions of the office, the other the right by which it was 
held. The change of the singulars in this verse for plurals (Luth. J. D. 
Mich.), though it does not affect the sense, weakens its expression. 

3. To persons of official rank and influence, the Prophet adds, in order 
to complete his catalogue, practitioners of those arts upon which the people 
set most value. As the prophet and diviner stand together in ver. 2, so 
mechanical and magical arts are put together here. The first clause simply 
finishes the list of public functionaries which had been begun in the preced- 
ing verse. The chief of fifty, and the favourite, and the counsellor, and the 
skilful artificer, and the expert enchanter. The first title is derived from the 
decimal arrangement of the people in the wilderness for judicial purposes 
(Exod. xviii. 25, 26), but is afterwards used only as a military title. Hit- 
zig and Knobel understand it here as denoting an officer of low rank, in 
opposition to warrior in the verse preceding. The next phrase literally 
signifies lifted up in countenance (Yulg. honorabilem vultu), which is com- 
monly understood as a description of an eminent or honourable person. 
But as the same words are employed to signify respect of persons or judicial 
partiality, the phrase may here denote one highly favoured by a sovereign, 
a royal favourite (2 Kings v. 1 ; Lev. ix. 15 ; Deut. x. 17 ; Job xiii. 10^ 
Mai. ii. 9), or respected, reverenced by the people (Lam. iv. 16; Deut. 
xviii. 50). Luther translates it as a plural or collective by respectable 
people (ehrliche Leute). The counsellor here meant is not a private or pro- 
fessional adviser, but a public counsellor or minister of state. : D50 is here 
used in what seems to be its primary sense of skilful, with respect to art 
(compare eoooe in Passow's Greek Lexicon). The explanation of D^'ptT 
as denoting occult arts (Cler. Ges. Hg. Hn. Ewald, Hexenmeister], though 
countenanced by Chaldee and Syriac analogies, has no Hebrew usage to 
support it, and the expression of the same idea in the other clause is rather 
a reason for applyingthis to the mechanical arts, as is done by the Septua- 
gint (aotpov a.^iTSKrova), Luther (weise Werkleute), Vitringa (mechanicarum 
artium periturn), Knobel, and others. Umbreit seems to apply the term 
specially to the manufacture of idols, as J. D. Michaelis does to that of 
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arms (gute Waffenschmiede). Gesenius and Hitzig may have been led to 
reject this old interpretation by a desire to evade the remarkable coinci- 
dence between this prophecy and the fact recorded in 2 "Kings xxiv. 14, 16- 

The last word in the verse is taken strictly, as denoting a " whisper " or 

the act of -whispering, by Aquila (uuysri5 4 / /0yo/ff,-5i), Cocceius (prudentem 
susurrorum), and Hitzig (kundigen des Gefliisters) ', but its secondary 
sense of incantation, with allusion to the mutterings and whisperings which 
formed a part of magical ceremonies, by Symmachus (ofAiMcf, ft'jenx.^), the 
Vulgate (eloquii mystici), and most modern writers. According to 3. D. 
Michaelis and Gesenius, it specially denotes the charming of serpents. The 
sense of eloquent orator (Lu. Calv. Jun. E. V. Yitr. Low.) seems altogether 
arbitrary. The analagous phrase "Q;! I" 1 -*? (1 Sam. xvi. 18); to which 
Eosenmiiller refers, is itself of doubtful import, and proves nothing. 

4. The natural consequence of the removal of the leading men mustjbe 
the rise of incompetent successors., persons without capacity, experience, or 
principle, a change which is here ascribed to God's retributive justice. And 
I will give children to be their niters, and childish things shall govern them. 
Some apply this, in a strict sense, to the weak and wicked reign of Ahaz 
(Ew. Hg. Hk. Kn.), others in a wider sense to the series of weak kings 
after Isaiah (Gro. Low.) But there is no need of restricting it to kings at 
all, as ")> denotes a ruler in general, and in ver. 3 is applied to rulers of 
inferior rank. The most probable opinion is that the incompetent rulers 
are called boys or children not in respect to age but character, " non ratione 
astatis sed imprudentias et ineptitudinis " (J. H. Mich.). Calvin, Cocceius, 

Lowth, and Gesenius take Dv'ftJMD as a simple equivalent to Q'l'Jp., and J. 
D. Michaelis translates it sucklings. Hitzig makes it qualify the verb in- 
stead of agreeing with it as its subject. " Tbey (the children) shall rule 
over them with arbitrary cruelty." Hendewerk and Rnobel give the same 
meaning to the noun, but retain the usual construction. " And tyranny 

shall rule over them." Most probably, however, Dy-l?^ is an abstract 
term used for the concrete, puerilities or childishness for childish persons, or 
still more contemptuously, childish things (Lu. Ew. Um.) The Targum has 

wealdings (&W?n), the Septuagint efLtraixrai, the Yulgate effbeminati, Junius 
and Tremellius/flczworosi. 

5. As the preceding verse describes bad government, so this describes 
anarchy, the suspension of all government, and a consequent disorder in the 
relations of society, betraying itself in mutual violence, and in the disregard 
of natural and artificial claims to deference. And the people shall act 
tyrannically, man against man, and man against his fellow. They shall 
be insolent, the yoy.(h to the old man, and the mean man to the noble. 
The passive construction, the people shall be oppressed (E. V. Low. Bar.), 
does not agree so well with the usage of the preposition following as the 
reflexive one now commonly adopted. The insertion of another verb (man 
striving against man, Bar.) is wholly unnecessary. The second verb is 
commonly explained to mean the insolence or arrogance of upstarts to their 
betters (Calv. insolescet. Fr. Ys. se portera arrogamment) ; but the best 
lexicographers give it the stronger sense of acting ferociously (Cocc. Ges. 
Winer, Fiirst), or, to combine both ideas, with ferocious insolence. (Hitzig, 
stiirmen. Gesenius, losstiirmen ; Hendewerk, wiithet ; Henderson, outrage.) 
The passive participles in the last clause properly signify despised and 
honoured, i. e. once despised, once honoured (Cler. qui antea spretus erat) ; 
or, according to the common idiomatic usage of passive participles, to be 
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despised, to be honoured, not so much with reference to moral character as 
to rank and position in society. The restriction of the first clause to the 
. rigorous exaction of debts (Clericus) is inconsistent with the context and the 
parallelism. On contempt of old age, as a sign of barbarism, see Lam. iv, 
16 ; Deut xxviii. 50. Eight manuscripts and fifteen editions read &ti for 
b03, but all the ancient versions presuppose the common reading. 

6. Having predicted the removal of those qualified to govern, the rise 
of incompetent successors, and a consequent insubordination and confusion, 
the Prophet now describes this last as having reached such a height that 
no one is willing to hold office, or, as Matthew Henry says, " the govern- 
ment goes a-begging." This verse, notwithstanding its length, seems to 
contain only the protasis or conditional clause of the sentence, in which the 
commonwealth is represented as a ruin, and the task of managing it pressed 
upon one living in retirement, on the ground that he still possesses decent 
raiment, a lively picture both of general anarchy and general wretchedness. 
When a man shall take hold of his brother (i. e., one man of another) in his 
father's house (at home in a private station, saying,) thou hast raiment, a 
ruler shalt thou be to us, and this ruin (shall be) under thy hand (i. e. under 
thy power, control, and management). It is equally consistent with the 
syntax and the usage of the words to understand the man as addressing his 
brother, in the proper sense, or in that of a near kinsman, of or belonging 
to the house of his (the speaker's) father, i. e. one of the same family (Vulg. 
domesticum patris sui. J. H. Mich., cognatum. Hendew., Einen von den 
seinen). But the offer would then seem to be simply that of headship or 
chieftainship over a family or house, whereas a wider meaning is required 
by the connection. For raiment, Henderson reads an abundant wardrobe, 
and explains the phrase as meaning/ thou art rich, because clothing forms a 
large part of oriental wealth, and the same explanation is given in substance 
by Clericus, Hendewerk, Barnes, and Umbreit. But Yitringa, Gesenius, 
Rosenmuller, Knobel, and others, understand the words more probably as 
meaning " thou hast still a garment," whereas we have none, implying gene- 
ral distress as well as anarchy. Yitringa and Lowth make rp? a verb, as it 
is elsewhere, meaning go or come, as a particle of exhortation (vide supra 
chap. ii. 3), and connect n?pt?> -with what precedes, but in different ways. 
Yitringa' s construction is that a man shall lay hold of his brother, in ichose 
paternal house there is raiment, saying, come on (agedum), &c. Lowth's, 
that a man shall lay hold of his brother by .the garment, saying, come, &c. 
All other writers seem to be agreed that H3? is an unusual mode of writing 
^? (see G-es. Heb. Gr. 35). The 'S at the beginning has been variously 
rendered, for, because (Sept. Targ. Yulg. Pesh.), therefore (Lowth), if 
(Junius), then if (Eos.), then (Lu. Ges. Bar. Kn.). Henderson uses the 
periphrasis should any one, &c. Hitzig and Ewald agree with Calvin, 
Yitringa, Clericus, and the English Bible in rendering it when, and regard- 
ing the two, verses as one continuous sentence. The word saying, in the 
first clause, is inserted by two manuscripts, and supplied by most versions 
ancient and modern. Thirty-five manuscripts and two editions read ^3* ia 
the plural. 

7. This verse contains the refusal of the invitation given in the one 
preceding. In that day he shall lift up (his voice in reply) saying, I will 
not be a healer, and in my house there is no bread, and there is no cloth- 
ing ; ye shall not maJce me a ruler of the people. In that day may either 
mean at once, without deliberation, or continue the narrative without special 
emphasis. Some supply hand after lift up, as a gesture of swearing, or 
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the name of God as in the third commandment, and understand the phrase 
to mean that he shall swear (Saad. Lu. Calv. E. Y., J. D. Mich.). But the 
great majority of writers supply voice, -some in the specific sense of answer- 
ing (Sept. Vulg. Targ. Pesh. Cler.) or in the simple sense of uttering (Cocc. 
Ges. De W. Ew.), but others with more probability in that of speaking with 
a loud voice (Vitr. Eos.), or distinctly and with emphasis, he shall protest 
(Hn.) or openly declare (Low.). The Vulgate, Luther, and Gesenius, have 
I am not a healer, but if that were the sense, the verb would probably be 
suppressed. The meaning of the words seem to be either / cannot, as a 
confession of unfitness (Targ. Bos. De. "W. Hk. Um.), or I will not, as an 
expression of invincible, aversion (Calv. Cocc. Cler. E. Y. Low. Hn. Kn.). 
The Septuagint and Clericus take BbTl in the sense of prince or perfect. 
Cocceius translates it literally binding, Ewald binder. Saadias makes it 
mean one who binds his head with a diadem ; Montanus an executioner like 
the Latin lictor. The true sense of healer is given by the Vulgate (medi- 
cus), Calvin (curator), Luther (Artzt), and most of the later versions. There 
is no need of reading for in my house (Calv. Cler. Hn. Ew. Kn.), as the 
words do not directly give a reason for refusing, but simply deny the fact 
alleged in the request. Clericus, Lowth, and Henderson carry out their 
interpretation of the previous verse by supposing the excuse here given to be 
that he was not rich enough to clothe and feast the people as oriental chiefs 
are expected to do. But the whole connection seems to shew that it is a 
profession of great poverty, which, if true, shews more clearly the condition 
of the people, and if false, the general aversion to office. The last clause 
does not simply mean do not make me, but you must not, or you shall not 
make me a ruler. Gesenius and all the later Germans except Ewald sub- 
stitute the descriptive present for the future in this verse. 

8. The Prophet here explains his use of the word ruin in reference 
to the commonwealth of Israel, by declaring that it had in fact destroyed 
itself by the offence which its iniquities had given to the holiness of God, 
here compared to the sensitiveness of the human eye. Do not wonder at its 
being called a ruin, for Jerusalem totters and Judah falls (or Jerusalem is 
tottering and Judah falling), because their tongue and their doings (words and 
deeds being put for the whole conduct) are against Jehovah, (strictly to or 
towards, but in this connection necessarily implying opposition and hostility), 
to resist (i. e. so as to resist, implying both the purpose and effect) his glori- 
ous eyes (and thereby to offend them). - The Peshito seems to take these as 
the words of the man refusing to govern ; but they are really those of the 
Prophet explaining his refusal, or rather one of the expressions used in mak- 
ing the offer, as ^<^| clearly involves an allusion to n?$?5 one of its deriva- 
tives. The *3 is therefore not to be taken in the sense of yea (Um.) 
or surely (Calv.), but in its proper sense of for, because (Sept. Vulg. &c.). 
Here as in chap. i. 16, &v?J? is variously rendered ad inventiones (Yulg.), stu- 
dia (Calv.), conata (Mont.), but the only meaning justified by etymology is 
that of actions. Cocceius, who refers the whole prophecy to the times of 
the New Testament, understands by their resisting God's glorious eyes, the 
opposition of the Jews to the Son of God when personally present. Totter 
antl/aZZ are supposed by some to-be in antithesis, contrasting the calamities 
of Jerusalem with the worse calamities of Judah (Knobel), or the partial 
downfall of the kingdom under Ahaz, with its total dovmfall under Zedekiah 
(Vitringa) ; but they are more probably poetical equivalents, asserting the 
same fact, that Jerusalem and Judah, though peculiarly the Lord's, were 
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nevertheless to fall and be destroyed for their iniquities. The present form 
is adopted here, not only by the modern writers, but by the Septuagint, 
Vulgate and Luther. The emendation of the text by changing *3JJ to }3? 
(Low.) or ^ (J. D. Mich.), is needless and without authority. For the 
orthography of $, see Ewald's Heb. Gr. 30. ' * 

9. As they make no secret of their depravity, and as sin and suffering 
are inseparably connected, they must bear the blame of their own destruc- 
tion. The expression of their countenances testifies against them, and their 
sin, like Sodom, they disclose, they hide it not. Woe unto their soul, for they 
have done evil to themselves. The first clause is applied to respect oj 'persons 
or judicial partiality, by the Targum (IW13), Clericus (habita hominum. 
ratio), Hitzig (ihr Ansehn der Person), and Gesenius in his Thesaurus. 
This construction is favoured by the usage of the phrase 0^3 "V3H (Deut. 
i. 17, xvi. 19 ; Prov. xxiv. 23, xxviii. 21) ; but the context seems to shew 
that the Prophet has reference to general character and not to a specific 
ein, while the parallel expressions in this verse make it almost certain that 
the phrase relates to the expression of the countenance. Some explain it 
accordingly of a particular expression, such as shame (Sept.), impudence 
(Vulg.), obduracy (Jun.), stedfastness (Lowth), confusion (Ges.), insensi- 
bility (Ew.). But the various and even contradictory senses thus put upon 
the word may serve to shew that it is more correctly understood, as de- 
noting the expression of the countenance generally, by Calvin (probatio), 
Cocceius (adspectus), Gussetius (quod dant cognoscendum), the English 
Version (shew), De Wette (Ausdruck), and other recent writers. The 
sense is not that their looks betray them, but that they make no effort at 
concealment, as appears from the reference to Sodom. Quod unum 
habebant in peccatis bonum perdunt, peccandi verecundiam (Seneca). The 
expression of the same idea first in a positive and then in a negative form 
is not uncommon in Scripture, and is a natural if not an English idiom. 
Madame d'Arblay, in her Memoirs of Dr Burney, speaks of Omiah, the 
Tahitian brought home by Captain Cook, as " uttering first affirmatively 
and then negatively all the little sentences that he attempted to pronounce." 
For examples involving this same verb ^HS, see Josh. vii. 19 ; 1 Sam. 
iii. 17, 18. The explanation of -vlpJ as meaning -recompense, reward 
(Vulg. Cler. E. V. Um.), is rejected by most of the modern writers, who 
make it correspond very nearly to the English treat, in the sense of doing 
either good or evil. " They have treated themselves ill, or done evil to 
themselves" (Cocc. sibimet ipsis male faciunt. Ewald: sie thaten sich 
bb'ses). Hengstenberg maintains (Comm. on Psalm vii. 5) that the verb 
means properly to do good, and is used in a bad sense only by a kind of, 
irony. The phrase to their soul may be understood strictly (Calv. E..V. 
Hg. De W.) or as meaning to their life (Cler. Ges.) ; but the singular form 
of the noun seems to imply that it is used as a periphrasis for the reflexive 
pronoun to themselves. David Kimchi says that his father derived J"n3H . 
from 1?0 to be hard, making the H radical; but the derivation from ")3^is.. 
now universally adopted. 

10. The righteous are encouraged by the assurance that the judgments 
of God shall not be indiscriminate. Say ye. of the righteous that it sJiall be 
well, for the fruits of their doings they shall eat. The object of address 
seems to be not the prophets or ministers of God, but the people at large 
or men indefinitely. The concise and elliptical first clause may be variously 
construed " Say, it is right (or righteous) that (they should eat) good, 
that they should eat the fruit of their doings." " Say, it is right (or God 
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is righteous); for it" is good that they should eat," &c.- " Say (what is) 
right," i.e- pronounce just judgment. The verb is made to govern P^V 
directly by Vitringa (justum predicate beatum), Lowth (pronounce ye a 
blessing on the. righteous), Gesenius (preiset den Gerechten). The pre- 
position to is supplied by the Targum, Peshito, Vulgate (dicite justo), 
English Yersion, Barnes, and Henderson. The construction most agree- 
able to usage is that given by Luther, J. D. Michaelis, De Wette, Hende- 
werk, Ewald, Umbreit, Knobel " Say ye .of the righteous (or concerning 
him) that," &c. One manuscript read"s ?3^* in the singular, but the 
plural form agrees with P^V as a collective. 

11. This is the converse of the foregoing proposition, a threatening 
corresponding to the promise. Woe unto the wicked, (it shall be) ill (with 
him), for the tiling done by his hands shall be done to him. Calvin and 
Ewald separate 1^3? from *1X and connect it with SH " woe (or alas I) to 
the wicked it is (or shall be) ill," a construction favoured by the Masoretic 
accents. Kimchi makes JH agree with Sftjn in the sense of an evil uiclced 
man, i.e. one who is wicked both towards God and man. (See Gill ad loc.) 
This interpretation is adopted by Luther, Cocceius, Vitringa, Clericus, and 
J. H. Michaelis. De Wette, Hendewerk, and Knobel give the same con- 
struction, but take JH in the sense of wretched, "woe to the wicked, the 
unhappy." But P"! seems evidently parallel to 31B in. ver. 10, and cannot 
therefore be ^a mere epithet. Umbreit follows the Vulgate, Clerieus, &c., 
in giving to ?1BJ the sense of recompence. Luther and Henderson explain 
it to mean merit or desert ; Calvin, Lowth, and Gesenius, more correctly 
work. 

12. The Prophet now recurs to the evil of unworthy and incapable 
rulers, and expresses, by an exclamation, wonder and concern at the result. 
My people! their oppressors are childish, and ivonien rule over them. My 
people! thy leaders are seducers, and the icay of thy paths (the way where 
thy path lies) they swallow up (cause to disappear, destroy). *& is usually 
construed in the first clause as an absolute nominative ; but by making it 
(as Umbreit does) an exclamation, the parallelism becomes more exact.- 
Gesenius arid Hitzig explain VK^3 as .a pluralis majestaticus referring to 
Ahaz,-which is needless and arbitrary. ?/?yp is in the singular because it is 
used adjectively, the predicate being often in the singular when the subject 
is plural. (Ges.: Heb. Gr. 144, 6, c.) Instead of thy guides, Luther 
reads thy comforters others, those who call thee happy, which is one of the 
meanings of the Hebrew word, and was perhaps designed to be suggested' 
here, but not directly as the primary idea. The paronomasia introduced 
into the last clause by Cocceius (qui ; ducunt te seduennt te), the Dutch 
version (die u leyden verleyden u), and Gesenius (deine Fiihrer verfiihren 
dich), is not; found in the original. 

13. Though human governments might 'be overthrown, God still re- 
mained a sovereign and a judge, and is here represented as appearing, coming 
forward, or assuming his position, not only as a judge but as an advocate, 
or rather an accuser, in both which characters he acts at once, implying 
that he who brings this charge against his people has at the same time 
power to condemn. Jehovah standeth' i.(p to plead, and is standing to judge 
the nations. The first verb properly denotes a reflexive act, "m. that of 
placing or presenting himself. The participle is used to represent the 
scene as actually passing. The meaning of S'O is to plead or conduct a 
cause for another or one's self. -Some understand the last clause to mean 
that the judge is still standing, that he has not yet taken his place upon the < 
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judgment-seat. According to Clericus, it represents the case as so clear 
that ths judge decides it standing, without sitting down to hear argument or 
evidence. But these are needless and unnatural refinements. Yitringa 
makes y") and 1*7 synonymous, which is contrary to usage. Nations here, 
as often elsewhere, means the trihes of Israel. See Gen. xlix. 10 ; Deut. 
xxxii. 8 ; xxxiii. 3, 19 ; 1 Kings xxii. 28 ; Mich. i. 2. There is no need 
therefore of reading^y for D*l?y, as Lowth does. 

14. This verse describes the parties more distinctly, and begins the 
accusation. Jehovah will enter into judgment (engage in litigation, both as 
a party and a judge) with the elders of his people (the heads of houses, 
families and tribes) and the chiefs thereof (the hereditary chiefs of Israel, 
here and elsewhere treated as responsible representatives of the people). 
And ye (even ye) have consumed the vineyard (of Jehovah, his church or 
chosen people), the spoil of the poor (that which is taken from him by vio- 
lence) is in your houses. Hendewerk regards the last clause as the lan- 
guage of the Prophet, giving a reason why God would enter into judgment 
with them ; but it is commonly regarded as the commencement of the judge's 
own address, which is continued through the following verse. The particle 
with which the second clause begins is not equivalent to for (Ymlg. Lu.) or 
but (Cocc.), but connects what follows with an antecedent thought not ex- 
pressed. It may here be rendered even, and so, or so then (Ges.). Lowth 
has as for you, p,nd the pronoun is certainly emphatic, you from whom it 
could least have been expected, you who ought to have prevented it. Hen- 
derson thinks that vineyard is here used collectively for vineyards, and that 
literal spoliation of the poor is the particular offence denounced, or one here 
chosen to represent the rest. But the common opinion is more probable, 
viz. that the Prophet here uses the same metaphor which forms the basis of 
his parable in chap v. The proper meaning of *3yn is the afflicted from 
whatever cause ; but it is commonly applied to the poor. Ewald translates 
rigidly the sufferer's spoil (des Dulders Eaub.) 

15. The Lord's address to the elders of Israel is continued in a tone of 
indignant expostulation. What mean ye (literally u-hat is to you, equivalent 
in English to what have you, i. e. what right, what reason, what motive, 
what advantage) that ye crush my people (a common figure for severe 
oppression, Job v. 4, Prov. xxii. 22), and grind the faces of the poor (upon 
the ground, by trampling on their bodies, another strong figure for contemp- 
tuous and oppressive violence), saith the Lord Jehovah of Hosts (which is 
added to remind the accused of the sovereign authority, omniscience, and 
omnipotence of Him by whom the charge is brought against them). The 
first verb does not mean merely to weaken (Cocc.), bruise (Calv.), or break 
(Yitr.), but to break in pieces, to break utterly, to crush (Lowth). By the 
faces of the poor some understand their persons, or the poor themselves, and 
by grinding them, reducing, attenuating, by exaction and oppression (Ges. 
Hg. Hk. Hn.) Others refer the phrase to literal injuries of the face by 
blows or wounds (Ew. Um.) But the simplest and most natural interpreta- 
tion is that which applies it to the act of grinding the face upon the ground 
by trampling on the body, thus giving both the noun and verb their proper 
meaning, and making the parallelism more exact. The phrase at the begin- 
ning of the verse cannot constitute an independent clause, what mean ye ? 
(Barnes), but merely serves to introduce the question. 

16. 17. The Prophet here resumes the thread which had been dropped 
or broken at the close of ver. 12, and recurs to the undue predominance of 
female influence, but particularly to the prevalent excess of female luxury,. 
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not only as sinful in itself, but as a chief cause of the violence and social 
disorder previously mentioned, and therefore to be punished by disease, 
widowhood, and shameful exposure. These two verses, like the sixth and 
seventh, form one continued sentence, the and at the beginning of ver. 17 
introducing the apodosis, for which reason, and also on account of its rela- 
tion to because in ver. 16, its full force cannot be expressed by a literal 
translation. And Jehovah said (in addition to what goes before, as if begin- 
ning a new section of the prophecy), because the daughters of Zion (the 
women of Jerusalem, with special reference to those connected with the 
leading men) are lofty (in their mien and carriage) and walk 'with out- 
stretched neck (literally, stretched of neck, so as to seem taller), and gazing 
(ogling, leering,, looking wantonly) with tJieir eyes, and with a tripping walk 
they walk, and with their feet they make a tinkling (i. e. with the metallic 
rings or bands worn around their ankles), therefore the Lord will make bald 
the crown of the daughters of Zion, and their nakedness Jehovah will uncover 
(i. e. he will reduce them to a state the very opposite of their present pride 
and finery). Jerome speaks of men who understood the daughters of Zion 
here to mean the souls of men. Eiehhorn takes it in the geographical sense 
of smaller towns dependent on Jerusalem (Josh. xv. 45, 47, 2 Chron, xviii. 
18). But the obvious meaning is preferred by almost all interpreters. 
They are described as stretching out the neck, not by bending forwards, nor 
by tossing the head backwards (Hn.), but by holding it high (Sept. u-vj^XoT 
rga^Xp), so that the phrase corresponds to lofty in the clause preceding. 
Above forty editions and eight manuscripts read riDj^J?, deceiving, i. e. by 
a false expression of the eyes (Cocc.- mentientes oculis), or by disguising 
them with paint (Lowth), in allusion to the very ancient fashion (2 Kings 
ix. 30) oculos circumducto nigrore fucare (Cyprian de Hab. Yirg.). ^ This 
last sense may be put upon the common reading by deriving it from ~$& i. %. 
Chald. "ii?P, to stain or dye, which may be the ground of Luther's version, 
with painted faces. It is commonly agreed, however, that it comes from 
the same verb in the sense of looking, looking around, with the accessory 
idea here suggested by the context of immodest, wanton looks. This idea 
is expressed by the Septuagint (sv vtvpufitv 6p0aX,u,Siv), the Vulgate (vagantes 
oculis), Gesenius (frech die Augen werfend), Ewald (schielender Augen), 
and Henderson (ogling eyes). The masculine suffix in DD /?? is regarded 
by Henderson and Knobel as containing an allusion to the unfeminine con- 
duct of these women ; but the manner here described is rather childish than 
masculine, and this form is probably used as the primary one and originally 
common to both genders. (See Ges. Heb. Gr. 119, 1.) The baldness 
mentioned in the last clause is variously explained as an allusion to the 
shaving of the heads of prisoners or captives (Knobel), or as a sign of 
mourning (Rosenmiiller), or as the effect of disease (Ges. Ew. &e.), and par- 
ticularly of the disease which bears a name (Lev. xiii. 2) derived from the 
verb here used (Jun. Cocc. E. Y.). Neither of these ideas is expressed^ 
though all may be implied, in the terms of the original. For the con- 
struction of *jftn *li3t?}, see Gesen. Heb. Gr. 126, 3.. For that of J1WB3 
jriS v id e supra, chap. i. 4. 

18. Although the prediction in v. 17 implies the loss of all ornaments 
whatever, we have now a minute specification of the things to be taken away. 
This specification had a double use ; it made the judgment threatened more 
explicit and significant to those whom it concerned, while to others it gave 
some idea of the length to which extravagance in dress was carried. There 
is no need (as Ewald well observes) of supposing that all these articles were 
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ever worn at once, or that .the passage was designed to be descriptive of a 
complete dress. It is rather an enumeration of detached particulars which 
might or might not he combined in any individual case. As in other cases 
where a variety of detached particulars are enumerated simply by their names, 
it is now very difficult to identify some of them. This is the less to be re- 
gretted, as the main design of the enumeration was to shew the prevalent 
extravagance in dress, an effect not wholly dependent on an exact interpre- 
tation of the several items. The interest of the passage, in its details, is 
not exegetical, but archaeological, in which light it has been separately and 
elaborately discussed by learned writers, especially by Schroeder in his Gom- 
mentarius philologico-criticus de vestitu mulierum Hebraearum ad Jesai. 
iii. ver. 16-24, cum prasfatione Alberti Schultens, Lugd. Bat. 1745. Of 
later date, but less authority, in Havtrnann's Hebraerinn am Putztische und 
als Braut. Nothing more will be here attempted than to give what is now 
most commonly regarded as the true meaning of the terms, with a few of 
the more important variations in the doubtful cases. In that day (the time 
.appointed for the judgments just denounced) the Lord will take away (liter- 
ally cause to depart, from the daughters of Zion) the bravery (in the old 
.English sense of finery) of the ankle-bands (the noun from which the last 
verb in ver, 16 is derived) and the cauls (or caps of net- work) and the cres- 
cents (or. little moons, metallic ornaments of that shape). Schroeder explains 
E'D'3^ to mean little suns, corresponding to the little moons which follow, 
and derives the word as a diminutive from &&& with a permutation of one 
labial for another. This explanation is adopted by Winer, Ewald, and 
Knobel. According to Henderson, the word means tasselled tresses, i. e. 
locks of hair braided and hanging to the feet. 

19. The pendants (literally drops, *'. e. ear-rings) and the bracelets (for 
the arm, or according to Ewald, collars for the neck, Halsbande) and the 
veils (the word here used denoting the peculiar oriental veil, composed of 
two pieces hooked together below the eyes, one of which pieces is thrown 
back over the head, while the other hides the face). The first word in the 
verse is rendered by the English Version, chains, and in the margin, siceet- 
balls, but more correctly by the Septuagint, xafls/xa or pendant. 

20. The caps (or other ornamental head-dresses) and the ankle-chains 
(connecting the ankle-bands, so as to regulate the strength of the step) and 
the girdles, and the houses (i. e. places or receptacles) of breadth, (meaning 
probably the perfume-boxes or smelling-bottles worn by the oriental women 
at their'girdles) and the amulets (the same word used above in ver. 3, in the 
sense of incantations, but which seems like the Latin fascinum to have also 
signified the antidote). The first word of this verse is now commonly ex- 
plained to mean turbans, but as these ai'e distinctly mentioned afterwards, 
this term may denote an ornamental cap, or perhaps a diadem or circlet of 
gold or silver. (Ewald, Kronen, Eng. Ys. bonnets.) The next word is 
explained to mean bracelets by the Septuagint (-^iXX/a) and Ewald (Arm- 

spangen), but by the English Version more correctly, though perhaps too 
vaguely, ornaments of the ley. For girdles, smelling-bottles, and amulet?, the 
English Version has head-bands, tablets (but in the margin, houses of the 
soul), and ear-rings, perhaps on account of the superstitious use which was 
sometimes made of these (Gen. xxxv. 4). 

21. The rings, strictly signet-rings, but here put for finger -rings, or rings 
in general, and the nose-jeivels, a common and very ancient ornament in 
eastern countries, so that the version, jewels of the face, is unnecessary, as 
well as inconsistent with the derivation from QTJ, to perforate. 
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22. The holiday dresses, and the mantles and the robes and the purses. 
The first word is from ^n to pull off, and is almost universally explained 
to mean clothes that are taken off and laid aside, i. e. the best suit, holiday 
or gala dresses, although this general expression seems misplaced in an 
enumeration of minute details. The English version, changeable suits of 
apparel, though ambiguous, seems intended to express the same idea. The 
next two words, according to their etymology, denote wide and flowing upper 
garments. The English version of the last word, crisping-pins, supposes it 
to relate to the dressing of the hair. The same idea seems to be expressed 
by Calvin (acus) and Cocceius (acus discriminales.) The word is now 
commonly explained, from the Arabic analogy, to signify bags or purses 
probably of metal. 

23. The mirrors and the tunics (inner garments made of linen), and the 
turbans (the common oriental head-dress, from *UV to wrap) and the veils. 
The first word is explained to mean their thin transparent dresses, by 
the Septuagint (dtu.<pav?i \azuyixa), Kimchi, Schroeder, Rosenmtiller and 
Ewald (der feinen Zeuge) ; but most writers understand it to denote the 
small metalic mirrors carried about by oriental women. Instead of turbans 
(Eng. Vs. hoods) Henderson supposes JTlS^V to denote ribands used for 
binding the hair or fastening the tiara. The same writer explains the veil 
here spoken of to be the large veil covering all the other garments, and 
therein differing from the small veil mentioned in ver. 19. The same ex- 
planation is given by Knobel (Ueberwiirfe) ; but other writers make an 
opposite distinction. 

24. The threatening is still continued, but with a change of form, the 
things to be taken away being now contrasted with those which should suc- 
ceed them. And it shall be or happen (equivalent in force to then, after all 
this) Hash- instead of pet fume (aromatic odour or the spices which afford it) 
there shall be stench, and instead of a girdle a rope, and instead of braided 
worlc, baldness (or loss of hair by disease or shaving, as a sign of captivity 
or mourning), and instead of a full rope a girding of sackcloth, burning in- 
stead of beauty. The inversion of the terms in this last clause, and its 
brevity, add greatly to the strength of the expression. Several of the ancient 
versions render P>2 by dust (Sept. Arab. Syr.), but it strictly denotes disso- 
lution, putrefaction, and is here used as the opposite of 0^3, viz., stench, 
not specifically that of corpses, wounds, or the disease supposed to be re- 
ferred to in ver. 17 (Eos. Ges. Hg. Hk. Ew.), but stench in general, or per- 
haps with particular allusion to the squalor of captivity or mourning. ^3i?^ is 
explained to mean a rent, rent garment, rag or rags, as signs of poverty or 
grief, by Calvin (laceratio), Cocceius (lacerum), Lowth (rags), and Knobel 
(ein Fetzen). But the meaning cord or rope, given in the Septuagint (o^o/wo* 
^wffjj) and Vulgate (pro zono funiculus), is adopted by Clericus (funis), 
G-esenius (einen Strick), and most modern writers. The Septuagint ex- 
plains HB'pp to mean a golden ornament of the head ; Vitringa a solid orna- 
ment of gold, perhaps from H^P, hard. It is now explained, from an Arabic 
meaning of the same root, to denote turned u-ork, or a shape produced by 
turning. (See Gesen. s. v.) The cognate Ht^pP is applied to ornamental 
work in wood or metal, but this, perhaps, in derision, to the laborious braid- 
ing of .the hair, as appears from its being in antithesis to baldness. Ewald 
reads 7'J *ns> as two words meaning the fulness or loidenesi (from nri3, to 
open) of an ample robe (from ^ to revolve or flow around), contrasted with 
a tight girding of sackcloth. Gesenius makes, the sense the same, but re- 
gards Wnfi as a compound word denoting the full robe itself. The Eng- 
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lisli version (stomacher) supposes it to be a particular ornamental part of 
dress. The ancient versions take ^? as a conjunction, and connect the last 
clause with the next verse, " for instead of beauty, thy men," &c. (Sept. 
Vulg.), or make it an independent clause, by treating nnn as a verb (Targ. 
Pesh.) ; but all the modern miters are agreed in making '3 a noun, from 
Hte, to bum, like '*? ty, from H1K mjJ. The burning mentioned is supposed 
to be that of the skin from long exposure, by the French version (au lieu 
du beau teint le hale), Clericus (adusta facies), and Lowth (a sun-burnt 
skin). But most interpreters understand by it a brand, here mentioned 
either as a stigma of captivity, or as a self-inflicted sign of mourning. 
Hitzig gives the noun the general sense of icound or mark ; but this is un- 
authorized, and weakens the expression. Sackcloth is mentioned as the 
coarsest kind of cloth, and also as that usually worn by mourners. The two 
nouns n'^D and n^pp are in opposition, the first denoting artificial adjust- 
ment, the second its precise form. 

25. The prophet now assigns as a reason for the grief predicted in ver. 
24, a general slaughter of the male population, the effect of which is again 
described in ver. 26, and its extent in chap. iv. 1, which belongs more 
directly to this chapter than the next. In the verse before us, he first ad- 
dresses Zion or Jerusalem directly, but again, as it were, turns away, and 
in the next verse speaks of her in the third person. Thy men by the sword 
shall fall, and thy strength in war. "H^P does not mean thy common people, 
as opposed to warriors or soldiers of distinction (Luther : dein Po'bel) ; nor 
does it simply mean thy people or inhabitants (Cocc. homines tui ; Fr. Vs. 
tes gens ; Lowth, thy people) ; but thy men, i. e. thy males (Vulg. viri tui. 
Ges. deine Manner). The present form used by Gesenius greatly detracts 
from the minatory force of the future, which is retained by Hitzig, De 
Wette, Hendewerk, Ewald, Umbreit. The abstract 'strength is resolved 
into a concrete by the Septuagint (/ff^uoms), Vulgate, Luther, Lowth, and 
Gesenius ; but it is better to retain the original expression, not in the 
military sense of forces (Hg. Hn.), but as denoting that which constitutes 
the strength of a community, its male population (Calv. robur tuum ; Fr. 
Vs. ta force; Ewald, deine Mannschaft). 

26. The effect of this slaughter on the community is here described, 
first by representing the places of chief concourse as vocal with distress, 
and then by personifying the state or nation as a desolate widow seated on 
the ground, a sign both of mourning and of degradation. And her gates 
(those of Zion or Jerusalem) shall lament and mourn, and being emptied (or 
exhausted) she shall sit upon the ground. The gates are said to mourn, by 
a rhetorical substitution of the place of action for the agent (Hendewerk), 
or because a place filled with cries seems itself to utter them (Knobel). 
The meaning of ring} (which may be either the preterite or participle 
passive of HjM is taken in its proper sense of emptied or exhausted by Junius 
(expurgata), Vitringa (evacuata), and Ewald (ausgeleert). This is ex- 
plained to mean emptied of her strength, i. e. weakened by Hendewerk 
(entkraftet), emptied of her people, i. e. solitary, desolate, by the Vulgate 
(desolata), the English version (desolate), Gesenius (verodet), Hitzig (ein- 
sam), &c. The reference of this word to her former condition seems pecu- 
liar to Clerieus (quse munda erat). She is described not as lying (Calv. 
Cler.), but sitting on the ground, as on one of Vespasian's coins a woman 
is represented, in a sitting posture, leaning against a palm-tree, with the 
legend, Judaa Capta. 

. Chap. iv. ver. 1. The paucity of males in the community, resulting 
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from this general slaughter, is now expressed by a lively figure represent- 
ing seven women as earnestly soliciting one man in marriage, and that on 
the most disadvantageous terms, renouncing the support to which they 
were by law entitled. And in that day-fohen, after the judgments just pre- 
dicted) seven women (i. e. several, this number being often used indefinitely) 
shall lay hold on one man (earnestly accost him), saying, We will eat our own 
bread, and wear our own apparel ; only let thy name lie called upon us (an 
idiomatic phrase meaning let us be called by thy name, let us be recog- 
nised as thine), take thou away our reproach, the " reproach of widowhood " 
(Isa. liv. 4), or celibacy, or rather that of childlessness, which they" imply, 
and which was regarded with particular aversion by the Jews 7; Sefore the 
time of Christ. This verse appears to have been severed from its natural 
connection in accordance with an ancient notion that the one man was 
Christ, and the seven women souls believing on him. This view of the 
passage may indeed have been either the cause or the effect of the usual 
division and arrangement of the text. Some writers think that the Prophet 
intended to present an accumulation of strange things, in order to shew the 
changed condition of the people ; women forsaking their natural modesty, 
soliciting marriage, with violent importunity, in undue proportion, and on 
the most disadvantageous terms. But the more probable opinion is the 
common one, that he simply meant to set forth by a lively figure, the dis- 
proportion between the sexes introduced by a destructive war. Instead of 
our own bread, our own clothes, Cocceius would simply read our bread, our 
clothes, and understand the clause as a promise of domestic diligence. The 
common interpretation agrees better with the other circumstances and ex- 
pressions of the verse and context. Luther gives *|DS$ a subjunctive form, 
that our reproach may be taken from us. The English version and Hender- 
son make it an infinitive, to take away ; Barnes a participle, taking aivay ; 
but the imperative construction, which is given in the margin of the 
English Bible, and preferred by almost all translators, ancient and-modern, 
agrees best with the absence of a preposition, and adds to the vivacity of 
the address. To this verse Calvin cites a beautiful parallel from Lucan, 
which is copied by Grotius, and credited to him by later writers 

Da tantum nomen inane 

Connubii ; liceat tumulo scripsisse CATOHIS ; 

MAECTA. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

BESIDES the first verse, which has been explained already, this chapter 
contains a prophecy of Christ and of the future condition of the Church 
The Prophet here recurs to the theme with which the prophecy opened 
(chap. ii. 14), bnt with this distinction, that instead of dwelling on the in- 
fluence exerted by the church upon the world, he here exhibits its internal 
condition under the reign of the Messiah. 

He first presents to view the person by whose agency the church is to 
be brought into a glorious and happy state, and who is here described as a 
partaker both of the divine and human nature, ver. 2. He then describes 
the character of those who are predestined to share in the promised exalta- 
tion, ver. 3. He then shews the 'necessity, implied in these promises, of 
previous purgation from the defilement described, in the foregoing chapters, 
4. When this purgation is effected, God will manifest his presence 
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gloriously throughout his church, ver. 5. To these promises of purity and. 
honour he now adds one of protection and security, with which the prophecy 
concludes, ver. 6. 

It is commonly agreed that this prediction has been only partially ful- 
filled, and that its complete fulfilment is to be expected, not in the literal 
mount Zion or Jerusalem, but in those various assemblies or societies of 
true believers, which now possess in common the privileges once exclusively 
enjoyed by the Holy City and the chosen race of which it was the centre 
and metropolis. 

2. At this point the Prophet passes from the tone of threatening to that 
of promise. Having foretold a general destruction, he now intimates that 
some should escape it, and be rendered glorious and happy by the presence 
and favour of the Son of God, \vho is at the same time the Son of man. 
In that day (after this destruction) shall the Branch (or Offspring) of Jehovah 
le for honour and for glory, and the fruit of ihe earth for sublimity and 
beauty, to the escaped of Israel, literally the escape or deliverance of Israel, 
the abstract being used for the collective concrete, meaning those who 
should survive these judgments. ? "l W may be taken either in the sense of 
beinafor, serving as, or in that of becoming, as in chap. i. 14, 21, 22, 31. 
As ft!???? in its physical and proper sense, means growth, vegetation, or that 
which grows and vegetates (Gen. xix. 25 ; Ps. Ixv. 11 ; Hosea viii. 7 ; 
Ezek. xvi. 7), it is here explained by Hitzig, Maurer, and Ewald, as 
synonymous vfiih fruit of the earth, but in its lowest sense, that of vegetable 
products or abundant harvests. To this interpretation, which is adopted 
by Gesenius in his Thesaurus, it may be objected, first, that such a subject 
is wholly incongruous with the predicates applied to it, honourable, glori- 
ous, sublime, and beautiful ; secondly, that this explanation of no>* is pre- 
cluded by the addition of the name Jehovah, a difficulty aggravated by the 
parallelism, which requires the relation between branch and Jehovah to be 
the same as that between fruit and earth, and as the last phrase means the 
offspring of the earth, so the first must mean the offspring of Jehovah, an 
expression which can only be applied to persons. This last objection 
applies also to the explanation of the phrase as meaning spiritual alfts in 
opposition to temporal or earthly gifts (Calv. Jun. Schleusner). It does not 
He against that proposed by Grotius, and adopted by J. D. Michaelis, 
Koppe, and Eichhorn, by Gesenius in his Commentary, and more recently 
by Knobel, which applies the phrase to the better race of Israelites who were 
to spring up after the return from exile. But although the sense thus put 
upon the word is personal, it is not individual, as in every other case where 
n2 is used figuratively elsewhere, but collective. Another objection to it is, 
that this better race of Israelites are the very persons here called the escaped 
of Israel, who would then be described as a beauty and a glory to them- 
selves. Knobel evades this objection by denying that the last words of the 
verse have any connection with the first clause ; but his evasion is an arbi- 
trary one, suggested by the difficulty which attends his doctrine. The first 
of these objections applies also to Hendewerk's interpretation of the phrase 
as meaning the government or administration (das regierencle Personale 
des Staates). The usage of the Hebrew word in application to an indivi- 
dual will be clear from the following examples. " Behold the days come, 
saith the Lord, that I will raise unto David a righteous BKANCH, and a king 
shall reign and prosper" (Jer. xxiii. 5). " In those days and at that time 
will I cause the BBANCH of righteousness to grow up unto David, and he 
shall execute judgment " (Jer. xxxiii. 15). "Behold I will bring forth my 
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servant the BRANCH" (Zech. iii. 8). "Behold the MAN whose name is the 
BRANCH " (Zech. vi. 12). The Branch is here represented as a man, a king, 
a righteous judge, a servant of God. Hence it is reasonable to conclude 
that the same person, whom Jeremiah calls the 'branch (or son) of David, is 
called hy Isaiah in the verse before us the branch (or son) of Jehovah. This 
view of the passage is strongly recommended by the following considera- 
tions. It is free from the difficulties which attend all others. It is the 
ancient Jewish interpretation found in the Chaldee Paraphrase, which ex- 
plains the Branch of Jehovah as meaning his Messiah, ("1 NrPfc^D.} The 
parallel passages already quoted are referred to the Messiah even by Gese- 
nius, who only hesitates to make the same admission here, because he 
thinks the parallel phrase, fruit of the earth, cannot be so applied. But no- 
expression could in fact be more appropriate, whether it be translated fruit 
of the land and referred to his Jewish extraction (Hengstenbei'g), or fruit 
of the earth and referred to his human nature (Vitr; Hn.). On the latter 
supposition, which appears more probable, the parallel terms correspond 
exactly to the two parts of Piiul's description (Bom. i. 3, 4), and the two 
titles used in the New Testament in reference to Christ's two natures, SON 
OF GOD and SON OF MAN. 

3. Having foretold the happiness and honour which the Son of God 
should one day confer upon his people, the Prophet now explains to whom 
the promise was intended to apply. In the preceding verse they were 
described by their condition as survivors of God's desolating judgments. 
In this they are described by their moral character, and by their eternal 
destination to this character and that which follows it. And it shall be, hap- 
pen, come to pass, that the left in Zion and the spared in Jerusalem, singular 
forms with a collective application, shall be called holy, literally holy shall 
be said to him, i. e. this name shall be used in addressing him, or rather may 
be used with truth, implying that the persons so called should be what they 
seem to be every one written, enrolled, ordained, to life in Jerusalem. The 
omission of rpn? (Lu. Ges. De W. Ew. Hn.) is a needless departure from 
the idiomatic form of the original. The expression may be paraphrased, 
and this shall be the consequence, or this shall follow, preparing the mind for 
an event of moment. As D\*H may be either a plural adjective or abstract 
noun, some understand the phrase to mean enrolled among the living (Lu. 
Calv. Cler. E. V. Low. Bar.), others enrolled to life (Jun. Cocc. Vitr. J. H. 
Mich. J. D. Mich. Ges. Hg. De W. Ew. Um. Hn.). In either case the 
figure denotes not simply actual life, but destination to it. For the origin 
and usage of the figure itself, see Exod. xxx. 12 ; Num. i. 18 ; Ezek. 
xiii. 9 : Phil. iv. 3 ; Eev. iii. 5. 

4. This verse contains a previous condition of the promise in ver. 3, 
which could not be fulfilled until the church was purged from the pollution 
brought upon it by the sins of those luxurious women and of ths people 
generally, a work which could be effected only by the convincing and 
avenging influences of the Holy Spirit. The construction is continued from 
the verse preceding. All this shall come to pass, if (provided that, on this 
condition, which idea may be here expressed by when} the Lord shall have 
washed away (the Hebrew word denoting specially the washing of the body, 
and suggesting the idea of the legal ablutions) the filth (a very strong term, 
transferred from physical to moral defilement) of^the daughters of Zion (the 
women before mentioned), and the blood '(literally bloods, i. e. bloodshed or 
blood-guiltiness) of Jerusalem (/'. e. of the people in general) shall purge from 
its midst by a spirit of judgment and a spirit of burning, i. e. by the judgment 
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and burning of the Holy Spirit, with a twofold allusion to the purifying and 
destroying energy of fire, or rather to its purifying by destroying, purging 
the whole by the destruction of a part, and thereby manifesting the divine 
justice as an active principle. The daughters of Zwn are by some under- 
stood to be the other towns of Judah (Rosenmuller, Hengstenberg, Um- 
breit), the objection to which is not its unpoetical character (Gesenius), but 
its disagreement both with the immediate connection and with the use of 
the same terms in chap. iii. 16. Others understand by daughters the in- 
habitants in general (Sept. sons and daughters), or the female inhabitants 
regarded as mothers and as forming the character of their children (Hende- 
werk). But it is natural that in closing his prediction the Prophet should 
recur to those luxurious women, to whose influence much of the disorder 
and oppression which prevailed may have been owing. He then makes a 
transition from particular to general expressions. The idea does not seem 
to be, the uncleanness of the women and the blood-guiltiness of the men 
(Hk. Hn.), or the uncleanness and blood-guiltiness both of men and women 
(Kn.), but the uncleanness of the women and the blood-guiltiness of the 
people generally. D*T does not mean to remove (Gler. Low. Bs.), nor to 
drive out (Lu. Una.), nor to extirpate (Ges. Hg. Hk. Ew.), nor to expiate 
(Calv.), but simply to wash or purge out (Sept. Vulg. Cocc. E. V. Hn.), 
the verb being specially applied to the washing of the altar and sacrifices 
(2 Chron. iv. 6 ; Ezek. xl. 88). Two of these senses are combined by J. H. 
Michaelis (lavando ejecerit. The word spirit cannot be regarded as pleon- 
astic or simply emphatic (Hn.) without affording licence to a like interpre- 
tation in all other cases. It is variously explained here as meaning breath 
(Hg. Um.), word (Targ. Jon. ]H K")D I) 3) J and power or influence (Ges. 
Hengstenberg, Bs., &c.). But since this is the term used in the New Testa- 
ment to designate that person of the Godhead, whom the Scriptures uniformly 
represent as the executor of the divine purposes, and since this sense is 
perfectly appropriate here, the safest and most satisfactory interpretation is 
that which understands by it a personal spirit, or as Luther expresses it, 
the Spirit who shall judge and burn. Even Ewald adopts the same inter- 
pretation upon grounds, as it would seem, entirely philological. Calvin 
supposes spirit of bunting of judgment to be equivalent in meaning to the 
burning and judgment of the Spirit. He also gives the preposition its pri- 
mary meaning, as do the Seventy (sv ^vsv^ari), in (i. e. in the person of) tlie 
Spirit. The common explanation is by (L e. by means of) or through (i. e. 
the intervention of) the Spirit. The translation of "$3 by consumption or 
extermination (Gocc. Ges. Hg. De W. Hk. Um.) is neither so precise nor 
so poetical as that by burning (Sept. Pesh. Vulg. Lu. Calv. E. V. Low. 
Bs. Ew.). J. D. Michaelis translates this clause, 6y the righteous zeal of 
the tribunals and by a destructive wind ! 

5. The church is not only to be purified by God's judgments, but glori- 
fied by his manifested presence, and in that state of glory kept secure by 
his protection. The presence of God is here denoted by the ancient symbol 
of a fiery cloud, and is promised to the church in its whole extent and to 
its several assemblies, as distinguished from the one indivisible congregation, 
and its one exclusive place of meeting, under the old economy. And Je- 
hovah will create (implying the exercise of almighty power and the produc- 
tion of a new effect) over the whole extent (literally, place or space} of mount 
Zion (in its widest and most spiritual sense, as appears from what fol- 
lows), and over her assemblies, a cloud by day and smoke (i. e. a cloud of 
smoke), and the brightness of a flaming fire by night; for over all the glory 
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(previously promised, there shall be) a covering (or shelter). Most of 
the modern versions make this the apodosis of a sentence beginning with 
ver. 4, " When the Lord shall have washed, &c., then will Jehovah create," 
&e. (Cler. Low. Ges. Bs. Hn .Um. En.). But although this is grammatical, 
and leaves the general sense unchanged, the absence of the 1 at the begin- 
ning of ver. 4, and its insertion here, seems to shew that ver. 4 is itself the 
apodosis of a sentence beginning with ver. .3, and that a new one begins here 
(Calv. Cocc. Yitr. J. D. Mich. E. Y. Hg. De W. Hk. Ew.). The present 
tense (Ges. De W. Ew. Um.) is not so well suited to the context as the 
future (Hg, Hk. &c.). The older writers give |13p the sense of dwelling- 
place ; but the modern lexicographers explain it to mean place in general. 
}13O TO may be rendered either whole place or every place without a change 
of sense (vide supra chap. i. 5, iii. 1), The two appearances described in 
this verse are those presented by a fire at different times, a smoke by_day 
and a flame by night. There is no need therefore of explaining \&% to 
.mean vapour (Knobel), or of connecting it with what follows (Sep. Yitr. 
Cler. Hitzig. Hengstenberg) in violation of the Masoretic accents. The 
meaning of the promise is the same whether n^?!?P he explained to mean 
her assemblies (Low. Hengst. Ew. Um. Kn.) or her places of assembly (Lu. 
J. D. Mich. Ges. Hn.) ; but the former is the sense most agreeable to 
usage. Lowth omits 23 before P^D on the authority of eight manuscripts, 
and inserts it before HfcOpD on the authority of one manuscript and the 
. Septuagint. More than forty manuscripts and nearly fifty editions read 
rPKIpD, and almost all interpreters explain it as a plural. In the last 
clause ^ has its usual meaning and not that of yea (Low.), which (Hn.), 
or so that (Kn.). Clericus, J. D. Michaelis, and Lee (Heb. Lex. s. v. nan) 
make "ri33 the subject of the last clause, "over all, glory shall be a de- 
fence," which is wholly inconsistent with the Masoretic pointing. Instead 
of over Kocher reads above, i. e. superior to all former glory, a construction 
which is given in the Chaldee Paraphrase, IP "W (more than). Some 
regard this as the statement of a general fact, " over everything glorious 
there is protection," i.e. men are accustomed to protect what they value 
highly (Yitr. Eos. Hengst. Ew.) ; but the great majority of writers under- 
stand it as a prophecy or promise. nsn is construed as a passive verb, it 
is or shall be covered, by the Septuagint (ffziKacSficterai) Gesenius, Maurer, 
Knobel. But as this is a harsh construction, and as the Pual of nan does 
not occur elsewhere, it is better, with Ewald, Umbreit, Hengstenberg, and 
the older writers, to explain it as a noun derived from ^Sn, and agreeing 
with the verb is or shall be understood, or as Hitzig and Hendewerk sup- 
pose, with the same verb in the first clause of the next verse, " For over 
all the glory a covering and shelter there shall be." The sense is not 
affected by this last construction, but such a change in the division of the 
text can be justified only by necessity., 

6. The promise of refuge and protection is repeated or continued under 
the figure of a shelter from heat and rain, natural emblems for distress 
and danger. And there shall be a shelter (properly a booth or covert of 
leaves and branches, to serve) for a shadow by day (as a protection) from 
heat, and for a covert and for a hiding-place from storm and from rain. 
Instead of making H|D the subject of the sentence (E. Y. De "W. Hn. Um.), 
some regard it as the predicate referring to a subject understood. He, i.e. 
God, shall be a shelter, &c. (Ges. Bs.). It, the cloud or the protection, 
shall be a shelter, &c. (Low. Hg.). That n|D means the tabernacle .or 
temple, which it never does elsewhere, is a notion peculiar to Clericus. 
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"!}?. is not a whirlwind (Yulg.) or a hail-storm (J. D. Mich.) but an inun- 
dation (Jun. Cler. J. H. Mich.) i. e. a flood of rain, a pouring, driving rain 
(Luther, Wetter, Gesenius, Ungewitter). 



CHAPTER V. 

THIS chapter contains a description of the prevalent iniquities of Judah, 
and of the judgments which, in consequence of these, had been or were to 
be inflicted on the people. The form of the prophecy is peculiar, consist- 
ing of a parable and a commentary on it. 

The prophet first delivers his whole message in a parabolic form, vers. 
17. He then explains and amplifies it at great length, vers. 8-30. 

The parable sets forth the peculiar privileges, obligations, guilt, and 
doom of Israel, under the figure of a highly favoured vineyard which, in- 
stead of good fruit, brings forth only wild grapes, and is therefore given up 
to desolation, vers. 1-6. The application is expressly made by the Pro- 
phet himself, ver. 7. 

In the remainder of the chapter, he enumerates the sins which were 
included in the general expressions of ver. 7, and describes their punish- 
ment. In doing this, he first gives a catalogue of sins with their appropriate 
punishments annexed, vers. 8-24. He then describes the means used to 
inflict them, and the final issue, vers. 25-30. 

The catalogue of sins and judgments comprehends two series of woes or 
denunciations. In the first, each sin is followed by its punishment, vers. 
8-17. In the second the sins follow one another in uninterrupted succes- 
sion, and the punishment is reserved until the close, vers. 18-24. 

In the former series, the first woe is uttered against avaricious and am- 
bitious grasping after lands and houses, to be punished by sterility and 
desolation, vers. 810. The second woe is uttered against drunkenness, 
untimely mirth, and disregard of providential warnings, appropriately 
punished by captivity, hunger, thirst, and general mortality, vers. 1114.' 
To these two woes are added a general declaration of their purpose and 
effect, to humble man and exalt God, and a repeated threatening of general 
desolation as a punishment of both the sins just mentioned, vers. 15-17. 

The sins denounced in the second series of woes are presumptuous and' 
incredulous defiance of God's judgments, the deliberate confounding of 
moral distinctions, undue reliance upon human wisdom, and drunkenness 
considered as a vice of judges, and as causing the perversion of justice, 
vers. 18-23. To these he adds a general threatening of destruction as a 
necessary consequence of their forsaking God, ver. 24. 

In declaring the means used to effect this condign retribution, the 
Prophet sets before us t\vo distinct stages or degrees of punishment. The 
first, which is briefly and figuratively represented as a violent and destruc- 
tive stroke of God's hand, is described as ineffectual, ver. 25. To com- 
plete the work, another is provided in the shape of an invading enemy, 
before whom, after a brief fluctuation, Israel disappears in total darkness, 
Ters. 26-30. ^ 

In its general design and subject, this prophecy resembles those which 
go before it ; but it differs remarkably from both in holding up to view ex- 
clusively the dark side of the picture, the guilt and doom of the ungodly 
Jews, without the cheering contrast of purgation and deliverance to be ex- 
perienced from the same events by the true Israel, the Church of God. 
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This omission, which of conrse must be supplied from other prophecies, is 
by Hitzig incorrectly represented as a reason for regarding this as the con- v 
elusion of the one preceding, to confirm which supposition he appeals to 
certain verbal coincidences, particularly that between ver. 15 and chap. ii. 
9, 17. But these and the more general resemblance of the chapters, can 
only prove at most what must be true on any hypothesis, to wit, that the 
prophecies relate to the same subject and belong to the same period. A 
similar coincidence between ver. 25 and chap. ix. 11, 16, 20, x. 4, has led 
Ewald to interpolate the whole of that passage (from chap. ix. 5, to chap, 
x. 4), between the twenty-fifth and the twenty-sixth verses of this chapter ; 
as if the same form of expression could not be employed by the same 
author upon different occasions, and as if such a treatment of the text did 
not open the door to boundless licence of conjecture. With still less sem- 
blance of a reason, Hendewerk connects this chapter with the first nine 
verses of the seventh and the whole of the seventeenth, as making up one 
prophecy. The old opinion, still retained by Gesenius, Henderson, Um- 
briet, and Knobel, is that this chapter, if not an independent prophecy, is 
at least a distinct appendix to the one preceding, with which it is connected, 
not only in the way already mentioned, but also by the seeming allusion in 
the first verse to chap. iii. 14, where the Church of God is called his vine- 
yard, a comparison which reappears in other parts of Scripture, and is 
carried out in several of our Saviour's parables. 

This chapter, like the first, is applicable not to one event exclusively, 
but to a sequence of events which was repeated more than once, although 
its terms were never fully realised until the closing period of the Jewish 
history, after the true Messiah was rejected, when one ray of hope was 
quenched after another, until all grew dark for ever in the skies of Israel. ^ 

1. The parable is given in vers. 1-6, and applied in ver. 7. It is intro- 
duced in such a. manner as to secure a favourable hearing from those whose 
conduct it condemns, and in some measure to conceal its drift until the 
application. The Prophet proposes to sing a song, i. e. to utter a rhythmical - 
and figurative narrative, relating to a friend of his, his friend's own song 
indeed about his vineyard. In the last clause he describes the situation of 
the vineyard, its favourable exposure and productive soil. I will sing, if 
you please (or let me sing I pray you), of my friend (i. e. concerning him), 
my friend's song of his vineyard, (i. e. concerning it). My friend had a vine- 
yard in a hill of great fertility (literally in a horn, a son of fatness, ae- . 
cording to the oriental idiom, which applies the terms of human kindred to 
relations of every kind). The common version, now ivill I sing, seems, to 
take N3 as an adverb .of time, whereas it is a particle of entreaty, used to 
soften the expression of a purpose, and to give a tone of mildness and cour- . 
tesy to the address. Sing and song are used, as with us, in reference to 
poetry, without employing actual musical performance. -Calvin's translation 
(for my beloved, i. e. in his ; name, his person, his behalf) is at variance with 
the usage of the particle. Grotius (to my beloved) is inappropriate, as the 
friend is not addressed, and this is not a song of praise. Maurer's (of my 
beloved, i. e. belonging to him, like ."TIT?, a Psalm of David), is a form only 
used in titles or inscriptions. The -? has doubtless the same sense before 
this word as before his vineyard. Knobel supposes song of my friend also 
to denote a song respecting him, because he is not introduced as speaking 
till ver. 3. But for that very reason it is first called a song concerning him, 
and then his own song. The cognate words ^TT and *"in are referred by 
some to different subjects ; but their identity is piain from the possession of 
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the vineyard being ascribed to both. The Vulgate and Luther give to 
its usual sense of uncle, and Cocceius applies it to the Holy Spirit, which is 
altogether arbitrary. It seems to be joined -with T1J to vary the expression 
of the same idea, that of friend, the unusual terms being used not mystically 
but poetically. The Prophet must be understood as speaking of, a human 
friend until he explains himself. Umbreit makes J^E govern the next 
phrase ; on Hie projection (Vorsprung) of a fat place ; but the latter is in that 
case too indefinite. Clericus supposes an allusion to a horn of oil, Yitringa 
to the curved shape of the Holy Land ; but most interpreters agree that 
horn is here used, as in various other languages, for the sharp peak of 
a mountain (e. g. Schreckhorn and Wetterhorn in Switzerland), or as in 
Arabic, for a detached hill. The preposition does not properly mean on 
but in, implying that the vineyard only occupied a part, and that : this 
was not the summit, but the acclivity exposed to the sun, which is the 
best situation for a vineyard. (Apertos Bacchus amat colles. Virg. Georg. 
2, 112.) 

2. Not only was the vineyard favourably situated, but assiduously tilled, 
protected from intrusion, and provided with everything that seemed to be 
needed to secure an abundant vintage. And he digged it tip, and gathered 
out the stones thereof, and planted it with Sorelc, mentioned elsewhere (Jer. 
ii. 21) as the choicest kind of vine, which either gave or owed its name to 
the valley of Sorek (Judges xvi. 4), and built a tower in the midst of it, 
partly for protection from men and beasts, and partly for the pleasure and 
convenience of the owner, and also a tvine-vat, to re'ceive the juice from the 
wine-press immediately above ; he hewed in it, i. e, in a rock (or hewed may 
be simply used for excavated in the ground, a common situation in hot 
countries for the lacus, reservoir or wine-vat), and he waited for it, i. e. he 
allowed it time, to make, produce, bear, bring forth, grapes, and it produced 
wild grapes. Instead of he waited for it, Umbreit reads, he hoped, Lowth, 
Barnes, and Henderson, he expected, and the authorised version, he looked, 
in the old English sense. But the first translation, which is that of the 
Septuagint (S//S/VE), is entitled to the preference, because it conveys the full 
sense of the Hebrew word without creating any difficulty in the subsequent 
application of the figure. J. D. Michaelis, Eichhorn, and Eosenmiiller 
take Q^'&J? in the sense of aconite or nightshade, a plant which does not 
grow in Palestine. Most modern writers approve the version of Jerome, 
labrusca, the labrusca vitis of Pliny, and labrusca uva of Columella, an 
acrid and unwholesome grape, contrasted with the good grape by Sedulius 
(1, 29) precisely as the two are here contrasted by Isaiah : 

Labruscam placidis quid adliuc prseponitis uvis ? 

For he digged it up and gathered out the stones thereof, the Septuagint has 
he hedged it and walled it, both which senses may be reconciled with ety- 
mology, although rejected by the modern lexicographers. The question is 
of no exegetical importance, as the words in either case denote appropriate 
and necessary acts for the culture or protection of the vineyard. 

8. Having described the advantageous situation, soil, and culture of the 
vineyard, and its failure to produce good fruit, he submits the case to the 
decision of his hearers. And noto, not merely in a temporal but a logical 
sense, " this being the case," inhabitant of Jerusalem and man of Judah, 
the singular form adding greatly to the individuality and life of the expres- 
sion, judge I pray you, pray decide or act as arbiters, between me and my 
vineyard. To suppose, with Galvin and others, that the people are here 
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called upon directly to condemn themselves because their guilt was so appa- 
rent, is to mar the beauty of the parable by a premature application of its 
figures. They are rather called upon to judge between a stranger and his 
vineyard, simply as such, unaware that they are thereby passing judgment 
on themselves. The meaning and design of the appeal are perfectly illus- 
trated by that which Christ makes (Mat. xxi. 40) in a parable analagous to 
this and founded on it. There as here the audience are called upon to judge 
in a case which they regard as foreign to their own, if not fictitious, and 
it is only after their decision that they are made to see its bearing on them-, 
selves. So too in Nathan's parable to David (2 Sam xii. 1), it was not till 
" David's anger was greatly kindled against the man," i.e. the stranger of - 
whom he understood the prophet to be speaking, that "Nathan said to : 
David, Thou art the man." A disregard of these analogies impairs both 
the moral force and the poetical unity and beauty of the apologue. The 
same thing may be said of the attempt made by the Chaldee Paraphrast, 
Cocceius, Yitringa, and most recently by Umbreit, to put a specific figurative 
sense on each part of the parable, the wall, the tower, the hedge, &c., 
which is not more reasonable here than it would be in explaining .ZEsop's 
fables. The parable, as a whole, corresponds to its subject as a whole, but 
all the particulars included in the one are not separately intended to denote 
particulars included in the other. A lion may be a striking emblem of a 
hero ; but it does not follow that the mane, claws, &e., of the beast must all 
be significant of something in the man. Nay, they cannot even be supposed 
to be so, without sensibly detracting .from the force and beauty of the image 
as a whole. 

4. This verse shows that the parable is not yet complete, and that its 
application would be premature. Having called upon the Jews to act as 
umpires, he now submits a specific question for their arbitration. What to 
do more (i. e. what more is there to be done) to my vineyard and I have not 
(or in the English idiom, that I have not) done in it (not only to or for but 
in it, with reference to the place as well as the object of the action) ? Why 
did I wait for it to bear grapes and it bore wild grapes? Calvin and 
Gesenius supply was instead of is, in the first clause, what was there to do 
more, i. e. what more was there to be done, or was I bound to do ? But 
though grammatically exceptionable, does not agree so well with the con- 
nection between this verse and the next as a question and answer. Still 
less exact in the English Version (followed by Lowth, Barnes, and Hender- 
son), what more could have been done ? The question whether God had 
done all that he could for the Jews, when the Scriptures were still incom- 
plete, and Christ had not yet come, however easy of solution, is a question 
here irrelevant, because it has relation, not to something in the text, 'but to 
something supplied by the interpreter, and that not only without necessity, 
but in violation of the context ; for the next verse is not an answer to the 
question what God could have done, but what he shall or will do. The most 
simple, exact, and satisfactory translation of this first clause is that given by 
Cocceius (quid faciendum amplius vinse mese) and Ewald ,(was ist noch 
meinem Weinberge zu thun ?) In the last clause Calvin understands the 
owner of the vineyard to express surprise at his own unreasonable expecta- 
tions. Why did I expect it (i. e. how conld I expect it) to bear grapes ? This 
construction not only raises a new difficulty in the application of the words 
to God, but is inconsistent with the context, the whole drift of which is to 
shew that the expectation was a reasonable one. The interrogation really 
belongs to the second number only, the first being merely introductory, or 
VOL. i. i 
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rather to the whole clause as a complex sentence. " "Why, when I waited 
for it to bear grapes, did it hear wild grapes ?" As other examples of the 
same construction, Knobel refers to chap. xii. 1, 1.,. 2 ; and to Job ii. 10, 
iv. 2, iii.' 11. 

5. .He now proceeds to answer his own question, in a tone of pungent 
irony, almost amounting to a sarcasm. The reply which might naturally 
have been looked for was a statement of some new care, some neglected 
precaution, some untried mode of culture ; but instead of this he threatens 
to destroy the vineyard, as the only expedient remaining. The rhetorical 
effect of this sudden turn in the discourse is heightened by the very form 
of the last clause, in which the simple future, as the natural expression of 
a purpose, is exchanged for the infinitive, denoting the bare action without 
specification of person, time, or number. And now (since you cannot tell) 
I will let you know if you please (or let me tell you) what I am doing to my 
vineyard, i. e. according to the idiomatic use of the participle, what I am 
about to do, suggesting the idea of a proximate futurity), remove its hedge 
and it shall become a pasture (literally, a consuming, but with special refe- 
rence to cattle), break down its wall, and it shall become a tramplirig-place 
(i. e. it shall be overrun and trampled down).' Remove and break are not 
imperatives but infinitives, equivalent in meaning iolwill remove and break, 
but more concise and rapid in expression. Cocceius and Yitringa suppose 
an ellipsis of the finite verb after the infinitive, " removing I will remove," 
" breaking down I will break down." This construction, in its full form, 
is extremely common ; but against the supposition of its ever being ellipti- 
cally used, there is this objection, that the repetition is designed to be 
emphatic, an effect which is entirely destroyed by the omission. Knohel 
supposes that the thorn hedge and stone wall, which are separately men- 
tioned elsewhere, are here put together to denote a more than ordinary 
care bestowed on the ideal vineyard. The more common opinion is that 
both were actually used in the same case with a view to different kinds of 
depredation. Dtt^lp is a noun of place formed in the usual manner (Gesen. 
Heb. Gramm. 83, 14) from the verb D }, which occurs in chap. i. 12. 
On the sense become (instead of be for) vide supra, ch. i. 14, 21, 22, 31. 

6. To the threatening of exposure he now adds that of desolation arising 
from neglect of culture, while the last clause contains a beautiful though 
almost imperceptible transition from the apologue to the reality. By adding 
to the other threats, which any human vine-dresser might have reasonably 
uttered, one which only God could execute, the parable at one stroke is 
brought to a conclusion, and the mind prepared for the ensuing application. 
And I place it (render it) a desolation. It shall not be pruned and it shall 
not be dressed, and there shall come up thorns and briers. And I will lay 
my commands upon the clouds from raining rain upon it, i. e. that they 
rain no rain upon it. The addition of the noun rain is .emphatic and equi- 
valent to any rain at all. The English version lay waste is perhaps too 
strong for the original expression, which rather signifies the letting it run 
to waste by mere exposure and neglect. The older versions take T$! in 
the sense of digging (Sept. Yulgate, Luther, Calvin), but the latest .writers 
prefer that of dressing, arranging, putting in order. Gesenius and Ewald 
follow Cocceius in referring H?^ to the vineyard as its subject; it shall come 
up thorns and briers, as the eye is said to run down water (Lam. iii. 48), 
and a land to flow milk and honey (Exod. iii. 8). The construction, though 
undoubtedly good Hebrew, is not so obvious as the old and common one. 
To command from or away from is to deter from any act by a command, 
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in other words to forbid or to command not to do the thing in question. 
In this sense only can the preposition from be said to have a negative 
meaning. 

7. The startling menace at the close of the sixth verse would naturally 
prompt the question, Who is this that assumes power over clouds and rain, 
and what is the vineyard which he thus denounces ? To this tacit ques- 
tion we have here the answer.. As if he had said, ,do not wonder that the 
owner of the vineyard should thus speak, for the vineyard of Jehovah of 
Hosts is the House of Israel, the church, considered as a whole, and the man 
of JudaJi is the plant of his pleasures, or his favourite plant. And he waited 
for judgment, practical justice, as in ch. i. 17, and behold bloodshed, for 
righteousness and- behold a cry, either outcry and disturbance, or more spe- 
cifically the cry of the oppressed, which last is more agreeable to usage, 
and at the same time more poetical and graphic. The *3 at the beginning 
has been variously rendered but (Luther, Gesen. Hendw. Umbr.), to wit 
(Hitzig), certainly (Calvin), &c. But the true connection of the verse with 
that before it not only admits but requires the strict sense, for, because, as 
given in. the ancient versions, and retained by Cocceius, Ewald, and Knobel. 
J. D. Michaelis and all the later Germans follow Pagninus and Montanus 
in translating Vty plantation. But the word is unambiguously used in that 
sense nowhere else, and it does not agree well with the singular term man. 
It is true that plant and man may be put for a collection of plants and 
men, but this should not affect the strict translation of the sentence. The 
paronomasia or designed correspondence in the form and sound of the 
parallel expressions in the last clause has been copied by Augusti, Gese- 
nius, Hitzig, Ewald, and Knobel. But as Hendewerk has well observed, 
such imitations can even approximate to the form of the original, only by 
departing more or less from the strict sense of particular expressions, a 
loss which can hardly be considered as made good by the mere assonance 
of such combinations as GerechtigJceit and SchlechtigJceit, Begluckung and 
Bedruckung, Milde and Unbilde. 

8. Here begins a detailed specification of the sins included in the general 
expressions of ver. 7. We have first two woes pronounced against as many 
sins, each followed by a threatening of appropriate punishment, and a 
general threatening which applies to both, vers. 8-17. The first sin thus 
denounced is that of ambitious and avaricious grasping after property, not 
merely in opposition to the peculiar institutions of the law, but to the fun- 
damental principles of morals, connected as it always is with a neglect of 
charitable duties and a willingness to sacrifice the good of others. The 
verse before us may be understood, however, as descriptive rather of the 
tendency and aim of this ambitious grasping, than of its actual effects. 
Woe to the joiners of house with house, or those making house touch house, 
field to field they bring together, literally, cause them to approach, even to a 
failure (or defect} of place, i. e. until there is no room left, and ye, by a 
sudden apostrophe addressing those of whom he had been speaking, are 
made (or left} to dwell by yourselves in the midst of the land, owning all 
from the centre to the circumference, or simply within its bounds, within 
it. The translation earth is equally agreeable to usage, and expresses still 
more strongly the extent of their desires ; but land is more natural and 
preferred by almost all interpreters. Ewald regards ^in as a simple excla- 
mation (0 die Haus reihen an Haus !) But this translation is inadequate, 
as an expression of denunciation is required by the context. 

9. . The inordinate desire of lands and houses shall be punished with the 
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loss of them, vers. 9, 10. And first, lie threatens that the valuable houses 
which they coveted, and gained by fraud or violence, shall one day be left 
empty, an event implying the death, captivity, or degradation of their 
owners. In my ears Jehovah of Hosts is saying, as if his voice were still 
ringing in the Prophet's ears, of a truth (literally, if not, being part of an 
old formula of swearing, "may it be so and so if," &c. ; so that the nega- 
tive form conveys the strongest affirmation, surely, certainly) many Jiouses 
shall become a desolation, great and good for want of an inhabitant. The 
Septuagint and Yulgate, followed by Luther, Calvin, and J. D. Miehaelis, 
make in my ears the words of God himself, as if he had said, " these things 
are in my ears," or " it (the cry, ver. 7) is in my ears, saith Jehovah of 
Hosts." But most modern writers follow the Targum and Peshito in con- 
struing this clause according to the analogy of chap. xxii. 14 ("in my ears 
it was revealed by Jehovah of Hosts," or "Jehovah of Hosts revealed him- 
self.") The common version, shall be desolate, does not convey the whole 
idea, which -is that of becoming, being changed into (vide supra, ver. 6), 
and is so rendered in most versions. The sense usually given to E*?it3 is 
the specific one of fair or beautiful (Henderson, fine ; Barnes, splendid.] 
But Gocceius and Vitringa take it more correctly in the general sense of 
good, including the ideas of profit and convenience, as well as that of 
elegance or beauty. By most interpreters T^P in the last clause is regarded 
as a synon^me or at most as an intensive form of r&? " wholly without 
inhabitant." But the causative meaning, " for the want of," " from the 
absence of," P&? being properly a noun, affords a better sense here, as ex- 
plaining how or why the houses should be desolate, and may be justified 
by the analogy of Jer. xix. 11 ; (J. D. Miehaelis, "because there will be 
no one to inhabit them. Clericus, Vitringa, and Hendewerk explain it 
to mean so that there shall not be, but without authority from usage. 
Henderson's version of the foregoing words, the numerous houses, the large 
and fine ones, and that of Gesenius, from which it is derived, seem to lay 
too much stress upon the adjectives. On the form if not, compare chap, 
xiv. 24 ; Deut. i. 35 ; Ps. cxxxi. 2. 

10. As the sin related both to lands and houses, so both are mentioned 
in denouncing punishment. The desolation of the houses was in fact to 
arise from the unproductiveness of the lands. Euinous failure of crops, 
and a near approach to absolute sterility are threatened as a condign pun- 
ishment of those who added field to field and house to house. The meaning 
of this verse depends not on the absolute value of the measures mentioned, 
but on their proportions. The last clause threatens that the seed sown, 
instead of being multiplied, should be reduced nine-tenths ; and a similar 
idea is no doubt expressed by the analogous terms of the preceding clause. 
For ten acres (literally yokes, like the Latin jugerum from jugum} of vine- 
yard shall make (produce) one bath, a liquid measure here put for a very 
small quantity of wine to be yielded by so large a quantity of land, and the 
seed of a homer, i. e. seed to the amount of a homer, or in our idiom, a 
homer of seed, shall produce an epJiah, a dry measure equal to the liquid 
bath, and constituting one-tenth of a homer, as we learn from Ezek. xlv. 
11-14. The English Version, followed by Lowth, translates '? yea, while 
Clerictis and Gesenius omit it altogether. But the particle is necessary^ in 
its usual sense, to connect this verse with the prediction in ver. 9, of which 
it gives the ground or reason. 

11. The second woe is uttered against drunkenness and heartless dis- 
sipation, with its usual accompaniment of inattention to God's providential 
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dealings, and is connected with 'captivity, hunger, thirst, general mortality, 
as its appropriate punishment, vers. 11-14. The description of the sin is 
contained in vers. 11, 12, and first that of drunkenness, considered not as 
an occasional excess, but as a daily business, diligently prosecuted with a 
devotion, such as would ensure success in any laudable or lawful occupation. 
Woe to those rising early in the morning to pursue strong drink (literally, 
strong drink they pursue), delaying in the twilight (until) wine inflames them. 
That PIB^ does not here mean the morning twilight, but as usual the 
dusk of evening (Prov. vii. 9), is plain from the preposition in prefixed. 
The idea of continuing till night (Vulg. Calv. Eng. Vs.) is rather implied 
than expressed. The allusion is not so much to the disgracefulness of 
drinking in the morning (Knobel, Henderson), as to their spending day and 
night in drinking, rising early and sitting up late. Before wine in the last 
clause the older writers supply .and (Peshito, J. D. Michaelis), while 
(Calvin, Vitringa), or so that (Yulgate, Luther, Cocceius, Lowth, Rosen.) 
Oresenius avoids this by a .paraphrase (" sit late at night by wine in- 
flamed"), and Ewald treats the participles in both clauses as adverbial ex- 
pressions used to qualify the finite verb (" they who early in the morning 
run after strong drink, late in the evening are inflamed by wine "). The 
precise construction of the Hebrew may be thus retained " those who, 
rising early in the morning, pursue strong drink ; those whom, delaying in 
the evening, wine inflames." The same application of D'fD&W? occurs in the 
parallel passage, Prov. xxiii. 29-32. Strong drink differs from wine only 
by including all intoxicating liquors, and is here used simply as a parallel 
expression. The waste of time here censured is professed and gloried in by 
the convivial poets of heathen antiquity. Thus Horace says of himself, 

Est qui nee veteris pocula Massici, 
Nee pattern solido demere de die, 
Spernit. 

The nocturnal part of the prophetic picture is still more exactly copied 
by Propertius, 

Sic noctem patera, sic ducam carmine, donee 
Injiciat radios in mea vina dies. 

Illustrative parallels from modern poetry are needless though abundant. 

12. This verse completes the picture begun in ver. 11, by adding riotous 
mirth to drunkenness. To express this idea, music is joined with wine as 
the source of their social enjoyment, but the last clause shews that it is not 
mere gaiety, nor even the excess of it, that is here intended to be promi- 
nently set forth, but the folly and wickedness of merriment at certain times, 
and under certain circumstances, especially amidst impending judgments. 
The general idea of music is expressed by naming several instruments 
belonging to the three great classes of stringed, wind, and pulsatile. The 
precise form and use of each cannot be ascertained, and is of no importance 
to the meaning of the sentence. And the harp and the viol, the tabret (tam- 
bourine or small drum), and the pipe (or flute), and wine (compose) their 
feasts: and the work of Jehovah they ivill not look at (or regard), and the 
operation of his hands they have not seen, and do not see. The Targum 
supplies a preposition before the first nouns, and makes feasts the subject of 
the - sentence : " With harp and viol, tabret and pipe, and wine, are their 
feasts." The Septuagint and Peshito, "with harp, &e., they drink their 
wine." The Yulgate supplies the preposition before feasts, and makes the 
other nouns the subject -" Harp and viol, &c., are in your feasts." Gese- 
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nras gives the same sense, but supposes QD^P to be used adverbially as in 
Arabic. Cocceius, Ewald, Maurer, Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Henderson, 
make it the nominative after the substantive verb understood. "Harp and 
viol, tabret and pipe, and -wine, are their feasts," in these consist their 
social entertainments. Umbreit and Knobel separate the last two words 
from what precedes and read, " there is harp and viol, tabret and pipe, and 
wine is their drink." The general sense is not at all affected by these 
questions of construction. According to Ewald (Heb. Gr. 379), with 
whom Hitzig and Umbreit agree, QiTEJ^P is not a plural, but the form 
which fltj derivatives take, even in the singular, before certain suffixes. 
The work of Jehovah here alluded to is not that of creation (Umbreit), nor 
the law (Aberbenel), nor the design and use of providential favours (Calvin), 
but his dealings with the people in the way of judgment. Compare chap. 
x. 12, xxii. 11, xxviii. 21 ; Hab. i. 5, iii. 2 ; Ps. Ixiv. 9, and especially Ps. 
xxviii. 5, from which the expressions here used seem to be taken. 

13. Here again the sin is directly followed by its condign punishment, 
drunkenness, and disregard of providential warnings by captivity, hunger, 
thirst, and general mortality, vers. 13, 14. But instead of the language of 
direct prediction (as in vers. 9, 10), the Prophet here employs that of de- 
scription. TJisrefore (for the reasons given in the two preceding verses) 'my 
people has gone into exile (or captivity) for want of knowledge (a wilful 
ignorance of God's providential work and operation), and their glory (liter- 
ally his, referring to the singular noun people) are men of hunger (i, e. 
famished), and their multitude dry (parched) with thirst. J. D. Michaelis 
understands captivity as a figurative term for misery, as in Job xlii. 10 ; 
Ps. xiv. 7. But the context seems to require the literal interpretation. 
Luther, Gesenius, and Hendewerk take H75 as a future, which is not to be 
assumed without necessity. Most recent writers evade the difficulty by 
rendering it in the present tense. The only natural construction is the old 
one (Sept. Yulg. Calvin. Yitr. Barnes), which gives the preterite its proper 
meaning, and either supposes the future to be here, as often .elsewhere, 
spoken of as if already past (J. H. Michaelis), or understands the verse as 
referring to judgments which have been already suffered, not at one time 
merely, but on various occasions, as if he had said " this is the true cause 
of the captivity, the hunger, and the thirst, to which Israel has so often been 
subjected." The allusion cannot be to the deportation of the ten tribes, 
who are never called God's people. Because he Jcnoweth not, they know not, 
and I knew not, are phrases sometimes used where we say unawares or 
suddenly (e. g. Ps. xxxv. 8 ; Sol. Song vi. 12 ; Job ix. 5), Luther so under- 
stands njn-^3 here, in which he is followed by J. D. Mich. Eos. Ges. 
Ewald, Hendew. Henders. Hitzig. Umbreit. But as this phrase is not so 
used elsewhere, and in Hosea iv. 6, means for want of knowledge, as the 
cause of ruin, this exact and ancient version is correctly retained by Lowth, 
De Wette, Maurer, and Knobel. By 1113? and Ul^D some understand the 
same class of persons, viz. the rich and noble (Yitr. Ges. Ewald). Others 
suppose an antithesis between the nooility and the^opw/ace (Luther, Lowth, 
Umbreit). Either of these verbal explanations is consistent with the import 
of the threatening as explained already ; but the most probable interpreta- 
tion seems to be that of Knobel, who supposes the multitude or mass of the 
inhabitants, without regard to rank, to be called the flower or glory of the 
country, as Goldsmith calls the peasantry " a nation's pride." For 'flP 
men, J. D. Michaelis and Lowth read *!& dead, on the authority of the 
Septuagint, Targum, Peshito, and Luther. Hitzig and Ewald read \t*P or 
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n.T.J? exhausted, after the analogy of Dent, xrem, 24. But the common read- 
ing yields a perfectly good sense, not however that of nobles in hunger (Yitr. 
nobUes fame) but simply that of hungry men, or starvelings, as Henderson 
expresses it. 

14. As the effect of the preceding judgments, the Prophet now describes 
a general mortality* under the figure of the grave, as a ravenous monster, 
gaping to devour the thoughtless revellers. Here, as in ver. 13, he seems 
to be speaking of events already past. Therefore (because famine and cap- 
tivity have thus prevailed) the grave has enlarged herself and opened her 
mouth without measure, and down goes her pomp and her noise and her 
crowd and he that rejoices in her. It is equally correct, although not per- 

haps so natural, to regard 15"?^ as a correlative of }5< in ver. 13, both re- 
lating to the sins described in ver. 12, as the occasion of the strokes in 
question. The noun ?i^^ is described by Gesenius from a verb ?$&, which 
he supposes to have been synonymous with ty& to le hollow. Hence the 
noun would mean an excavation and in particular a grave, which same sense 
is deduced by the older writers from /$& to ask or crave (Prov. xxx. 15, 16; 
Hab. ii. 5). The sense of the term here corresponds almost exactly to the 
poetical use of grave in English, as denoting one great receptacle, to which 
the graves of individuals may be conceived as inlets. It is thus that we 
speak of a voice from the grave, without referring to the burial-place of any 
individual. The German Holle (originally Hdhle, hollow) and the~ old 
English Hell, corresponds almost exactly to the Hebrew word ; but the idea 
of a place of torment, which is included in their present meaning, is derived 
from the peculiar use of cffys (the nearest Greek equivalent) in the book of 
Eevelation, and belongs to the Hebrew word only by implication and in 
certain connections. It seems to be a needless violation of good taste to 
introduce the Greek word Eades (Lowth), especially if treated as a feminine 
noun (Barnes). For additional remarks upon the usage of the Hebrew 
word, see chap. xiv. 9. As the same phrase here used is applied by 
Habakkuk (ii. 5) to Nebuchadnezzar, "who enlarged his desire as the 
grave, and was like death, and could not be satisfied," most of the modern 
writers take ^53. here in the same sense of appetite, either strictly (Ewald) 
or as a figure for the craving maw of a devouring monster (Gesenius). 
Grotius takes i&?5 as a reflexive pronoun, for which there is no distinct 
form in Hebrew, and by the grave's enlarging itself understands a poetical 
description of an extraordinary number of dead bodies. The English 
Version, following the Vulgate, connects "0* with FB, which is forbidden by 
the accents and by the usage of the verb and preposition. As the suffix in 
RPpa must refer to ?1N^, the simplest construction is that of Hitzig, who 
refers the other pronouns to the same antecedent, her pomp (i. e. the 
grave's), her crowd, her noise, so called because they were to have an end in 
her, as men doomed to die are called men of death, 2 Sam. xix. 29. By t?$ 
fi% he understands the man exulting over her, laughing at the grave and 
setting death at defiance (compare chap, xxviii. 15). This construction is 
approved by Hendewerk, but -rejected by the other recent interpreters for 
the old one, which refers the pronouns to Jerusalem or Zion understood. 
The words rendered pomp, crowd, and noise, are as variously explained as 
those in ver. 13 ; but all agree that they refer to the voluptuous revellers 
described in ver. 12. 

15. To the description of the punishment the Prophet now adds that of 
its design and ultimate effect, to wit, the humiliation of man and the exalta- 
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tion of God, vers. 15, 16. The former is here foretold in terms almost 
identical with those of chap. ii. 9. And man is brought low, and man is 
cast down and the eyes of the lofty (or haughty) are cast down. Most of the 
older -writers render all the verbs of this verse in the future, but Junius, 
Gocceius, and the modems in the present. The Vav conversive probably 
denotes nothing more than the dependence of the first two verbs on those 
of the preceding verse, as expressive of a subsequent and consequent event. 
If so, the sense, though not the form, of the original is well expressed by 
Luther, so that every man is humbled, &c. That the verse at least includes 
a reference to the future, is clear from the future form of the third verb ; 
and that this is not in contrast with the past time of the first clause, may 
he inferred from the resumption of the latter form in ver. 16. In a case so 
dubious, the present form may be preferred, as really including both the 
others, or at least consistent with them. On the use of &?*$ and &"?&?, see 
chap. ii. 9. Luther, who there supposes an antithesis between the terms, 
here translates them both by every man. The only difference between the 
two interpretations, with respect to the import of the Prophet's declaration, 
is that in the one case he distinctly mentions two great classes as the sub- 
jects of humiliation, while in the other he confounds them all together. In 
either case the sense is that the pride of man shall be brought low. " Let 
a man be ever so high, death will bring him low ; ever so mean, death will 
bring him lower." (Matthew Henry). 

16. The same events which humble man exalt G-od, not by contrast 
merely, but by the positive exhibition of his attributes. And Jehovah of 
Hosts is exalted in judgment (in the exercise of justice), and the Mighty, the 
Holy One, is sanctified (shewn to be a Holy God) in righteousness. Most 
of the earlier and later writers follow the Yulgate in rendering fe?nj5n ^Jfi 
simply the Holy God. But the accentuation seems to indicate a more 
emphatic sense. The English version follows Calvin, and reads God who is 
holy. Lowth follows Luther, God the Holy One. But as ?&? is itself a sig- 
nificant title, it seems best to regard the two epithets as summing up the 
natural and moral perfections of the Deity. So Vitringa (Deus ille fortis, 
sanctus ille) and Junius (Deus sanctus fortissimus). Hitzig gives BHpJ a 
reflexive" meaning (sanctifies himself), which, although admissible, is need- 
less, and not favoured by the parallelism. In judgment and in righteous- 
ness are used precisely in the same sense, chap. i. 27. With respect to the 
tense of the verbs, see the foregoing verse. 

17. Having paused, as it were, to shew the ultimate effect of these judg- 
ments, he now completes the description of the judgments themselves, by 
predicting the conversion of the lands possessed by the ungodly Jews into 
a vast pasture-ground, occupied only by the flocks of .wandering shepherds 
from the neighbouring deserts. And lambs shall feed as (in) their pasture, 
and the ivastes of the fat ones shall sojourners (temporary occupants) devour. 
The explanation of this verse as a promise, that the lambs or righteous 
should succeed to the possession of the fat ones or wealthy sinners (Targ. 
Jar. Kim. Calv. Jun. Goec. Yitr.) is scarcely consistent with the context, 
which contains an unbroken series of threatenings. The modern inter- 
preters, who follow Aben Ezra in making this a threatening likewise, apply 
it either figuratively to the subjection of the Holy Land to the Gentiles 
(Gill), or the entrance of the poor on the possessions of the rich (Hende- 
werk), or literally to the desolation of the land itself (J. D. Mich. Lowth, 
&c.). Gesenius refers the last clause to tillage, and supposes it to mean 
that strangers shall reap the crops of the forsaken lands ; but the common 
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interpretation is more natural, which makes both clauses have respect to 
pasturage. Most writers make D^| a synonyme of B v !>3 strangers; but 
Cocceius treats it as an adjective agreeing with D'KQ?., and strange lambs 
shall devour," &c. Hitzig construes it still more strictly as a participle, 
" and devour wandering the wastes," &c. But the verb should then be 
taken in its usual sense of sojourning, residing for a time, in reference either 
to the shepherds or their sheep. The Yulgate explains E^n?? nil^n to mean 
fat wastes, i. e. deserts become fertile (deserta in ubertatem versa) ; the 
French version, deserts where the flocks grew fat; Clericus, still more 
strangely, the flocks themselves which fed in the desert, and should there- 
fore be devoured by strangers, while the lambs were led^as usual to pas- 
ture by their Babylonian captors. J. D. Michaelis takes J"l12in in the sense 
of ruins, here put for that which grows among them ; but the word no 
doubt means waste fields, as in Jer. xxv. 11, Ezek. xxv. 13. Hitzig sup- 
poses QTllP- to denote fat sheep or rams, as in the only other place where 
it occurs (Ps. Ixvi. 15) ; but most interpreters regard it as a figure for 
the rich and prosperous, like K?8"'i^7, Ps. xxii. 30 (compare Dp^OpP, Ps. 
Ixxviii. 31). The phrase Qp?7l has been variously explained to mean as 
it was said to them (Targ.), juxta ductum suum, i. e. without restraint (J. H. 
Mich. Lowth), according to their order, i.e. their usual order (Vulg.), as 
they are driven (Aben Ezra, J. D. Mich.). But the modern interpreters 
take "lyi here and Micah ii. 12 in the sense of pasture. The conjectural 
emendation of the text by changing D*"1J into D*">2 (Capellus, Bauer) or 
DHJ (Durell, Seeker, Lowth, Ewald), is of course superfluous. 

18. The series of woes is now resumed and continued without any inter- 
ruption, vers. 18-23. Even the description of the punishment, instead 
of being added directly to that of the sin, as in vers. 9 and 13, is postponed 
until the catalogue of sins is closed, and then subjoined in a general form, 
ver. 24. This verse contains the third woe, having reference to presump- 
tuous sinners who defy God's judgments. They are here represented not 
as drawn away by sin (James i. 14), but as laboriously drawing it to them 
by soliciting temptation, drawing it out by obstinate persistency in evil 
and contempt of divine threatenings. Woe to the drawers of iniquity (those 
drawing, those who draw it) with cords of vanity and sin (a parallel expres- 
sion to iniquity) as (or as ivith) a cart-rope, i.e. a strong rope, implying 
difficulty and exertion. The interpretation which supposes iniquity and sin 
to mean calamity and punishment (Menochius, Gesenius, Ewald, Hendewerk, 
Henderson), although it seems to make the sentence clearer, impairs its 
strength, and takes the words in an unusual and doubtful sense. Knobel 
objects that men cannot be said'to draw sin with cords of sin. But even 
this figure is perfectly consistent both with reason and experience. Or 
vanity may be taken in the sense of falsehood or sophistical reasoning by 
which men persuade themselves to sin (Calv. Yitr. Gler.). The Targum, 
followed by Jarchi, supposes an antithesis between the beginnings of sin 
and its later stages, slight cords and cart-ropes. But this confounds the 
sin itself with the instrument by which they draw it ; and the same objec- 
tion lies against the Syriac and Vulgate versions, which make drawing out, 
or protracting, the primary idea, and also against Houbigant's and Lowth's 
interpretation, which supposes an allusion to the process of rope-making. 
Luther's idea, that the verse relates to combination among wicked men, 
" who bind themselves together" to do mischief, is at variance with the 
usage of the Hebrew verb. The true interpretation of the verse, which 
supposes the act described to be that of laboriously drawing sin to one's 
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self, perhaps with the accessory idea of drawing it out by perseverance, is 
substantially given by Kimchi, Vitringa, J. D. Michaelis, Hitzig, Maurer, 
and Umbreit. The various readings, J112JJ2 for J113JQ (Bib. Soncin., 14 
MSS.), ^irOfor^am (1 MS., Sept. Aq. Sym. Theod.), and rfo? for n^ 
(Olshausen, Observ. Grit., p. 8, Henderson ad loc.}, are all unnecessary, 
and inferior to the common text. 

19. The degree of their presumption and depravity is now evinced by 
a citation of their language with respect to God's threatened judgments, 
an ironical expression of impatience to behold them, and an implied refusal 
to believe without experience. The sentence is continued from the verse 
preceding, and further describes the sinners there denounced, as the ones 
saying (those who say), let him speed, let him hasten his work (his providen- 
tial work, as in ver. 12), that ice may see, and let the counsel (providential 
plan or purpose) of the Holy One of Israel (which, in the mouth of these 
blasphemers, seems to be a taunting irony) draw nigh and come, and we 
will know (i. e. according to the Hebrew idiom and the parallel expression) 
that we may know what it is, or that it is a real purpose, and that he is 
able to accomplish it. Compare Jer. xvii. 15 ; Amos v. 18, vi. 13 ; Isa. 
xxx. 10, 11, xxviii. 15 ; 2 Peter iii. 4. The intransitive construction of 
the first clause, " let him speed, let his work make haste " (Hitzig, Ewald, 
Umbreit), may be justified by usage, and makes the clauses more exactly 
parallel ; but the other is preferred, by almost all interpreters, ancient and 
modern. Henderson explains this verse as " the only construction which 
could be put upon the conduct of the wicked Jews ; " but the reference 
seems to be to actual expression of the wish in words, and not [in action 
merely. For the form HNIlPl. see G-esenius, Heb. Gr. 48, 3. 

20. The fourth woe is against those who subvert moral distinctions and 
confound good and evil, an idea expressed first in literal terms and then 
by two obvious and intelligible figures. Woe tmto the (persons) saying 
(those who say) to evil good and to good evil, (who address them by these 
titles or call them so), putting darkness for light and light for darkness, 
putting bitter for siveet and sweet for bitter. These are here combined, not 
merely as natural opposites, but also as common figures for truth and 
falsehood, right and wrong. See chap. ii. 5; Prov. ii. 13; Eccles. ii. 13; 
James iii. 11. A kindred figure is employed by Juvenal (qui nigrum in 
Candida vertunt, Sat. iii. 3). Gesenius and Hitzig apply this verse par- 
ticularly to unrighteous judges, who are mentioned in ver. 23 ; but a more 
general sense is here required by the context. 

21. Here, as in the foregoing verse, one sin follows another without 
any intervening description of punishment. This arrangement may imply 
a very ultimate connection between the sins thus brought into juxtaposi- 
tion. As presumptuous sin, such as vers. 18, 19 describe, implies a per- 
version of the moral sense, such as ver. 20 describes, so the latter may be 
said to presuppose an undue reliance upon human reason, which is else- 
where contrasted with the fear -of God (Prov. iii. 7), and is indeed incom- 
patible with it. Woe unto the wise in their eyes (i. e. their own eyes, which 
cannot be otherwise expressed in the Hebrew) and before their own faces 
(in their own sight or estimation) prudent, intelligent, a synonyme of wise. 
The sin reproved, as Calvin well observes, is not mere frivolous self- 
conceit, but' that , delusive estimate of human wisdom (fallax sapientise 
spectrum) which may coexist with modesty of manners and a high degree 
of real intellectual merit, but which must be abjured, not only on account 
of its effects, but also as involving the worst form of pride. 
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22. The sixth woe, like the second, is directed against drunkards, but 
with special reference to drunken judges, vers. 22, 23. The tone of this 
verse is sarcastic, from its using terms which commonly express not only 
strength but courage and heroic spirit, in application to exploits of drunk- 
enness. There may indeed be a particular allusion to a .species of fool- 
hardiness and brutal ambition not uncommon in our own times, leading 
men to shew the vigour of their frames by mad excess, and to seek emi- 
nence in this way no less eagerly than superior spirits seek true glory. 
Of such it may indeed be said, their god is their belly and they glory in 
their shame. Woe to the mighty men or Jieroes, (who are heroes only) to 
drink wine, and men of strength to mingle strong drink, i. e. according to 
the usual interpretation, to mix wine with spices, thereby making it more 
stimulating and exciting, a practice spoken of by Pliny and other ancient 
writers. (See also Sol. Song viii. 2.) Hitzig (with whom Hendewerk 
agrees on this point) denies that this was an oriental usage, and under- 
stands the Prophet as referring to the mixture of wine with water. But 
see Gesenius's Thesaurus, p. 808. In either case the mixing is here 
mentioned only as a customary act in the offering or drinking of liquors, 
just as making tea might be mentioned as a common act of modern hospi- 
tality, whatever part of the preparatory process the phrase may properly 
denote. 

23. The absence of the interjection shews that this is a continuation 
of the woe begun in the preceding verse, and thus explains the Prophet's 
recurrence to a sin which he had denounced already (vers. 11, 12) as pro- 
ductive of general inconsideration, but which he now describes as leading 
to injustice, and therefore as a vice peculiarly disgraceful in a magistrate. 
The effect here ascribed to drunkenness is not merely that of incapacitating 
judges for the discharge of their official functions, but that of tempting 
them to make a trade of justice, with a view to the indulgence of this 
appetite. Justifying (i. e. acquitting, clearing, a forensic term) the guilty 
(not simply the wicked in a general sense, but the wrong-doer in a judicial 
sense) for the sake (literally as the result) of a bribe, and the righteousness of 
the righteous (i. e. the right of the innocent or injured party, or his charac- 
ter as such they will take from him (i. e. they do and will do so still). The 
transition from the plural to the singular .in this clause, and from the par- 
ticiple to the future, are familiar idioms of Hebrew syntax. The pronoun 
at the end may be understood either collectively or distributively, from each 
of them, (See Ges. Heb. Gr. 143, 4.) 

24. To the series of sins enumerated in the six preceding verses there is 
now added a general description of their punishment. In the first clause, 
the Prophet represents the divine visitation, with its sudden, rapid, irre- 
sistible effect, by the familiar figure of chaff and dry grass sinking in the 
flames. In the second clause he passes from simile to metaphor, and 
speaks of the people as a tree whose root is rotten and its growth above 
ground pulverised. In the third, he drops both figures, and in literal ex- 
pressions summarily states the cause of their destruction. Therefore (be- 
cause of the abounding of these sins) as a tongue of fire (i. e. a flame, so 
called from its shape and motion, Acts ii. 3 ; 1 Kings xviii. 38) devours 
chaff (or stubble), and as ignited grass falls away, their root shall be as 
rottenness, and their "blossom as fine dust shall go u-p (i. e. be taken up and 
scattered by the wind). For they nave rejected the law of Jehovah of Hosts, 
and the word (the revealed will) of the Holy One of Israel they have treated 
with contempt. Montanus explains .fifO? as a transitive verb (glumam 
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debilitat), and the English Version (followed by Lowth and Augusti) goes 
still further by giving it the sense of consuming, which it never has. Cal- 
vin, followed by Vitringa, makes it passive, and renders '"l?0c- as an abla- 
tive (a flamma dissolvitur). Gesenius, in his version, gives the verb its 
usual intransitive or neuter sense, but supplies a preposition before the 
noun, or takes it as a noun of place (in der Flarome zusanamensinkt). ^ In 
his Lexicon, however, he adopts the construction first proposed by Cocceius, 
which supposes the two words to be in regimen, and to mean literally 
grass of flame, i. e. flaming or ignited grass. J. D. Michaelis endeavours 
to identify the figures of the first and second clause by reading ashes instead 
of rottenness; but such transitions are too common to excite surprise. The 
Septuagint renders rna avdog, the Vulgate yermen, and others variously 
bud, blossom, flower, &e. It seems to be intended to express whatever 
could here be put in antithesis to root, as in the proverbial phrase root and 
branch, denoting the whole tree, above ground and below. For the true 
sense of the last verb in this verse, see chap. i. 4. Its use in this connec- 
tion is a strong proof that it cannot mean provoke, although the Seventy so 
translate it even here. The collocation of the subject and the object in 
the first clause is unusual. SeeEwald's Heb. Gr. 555. For the syntax 
of tbe infinitive and future in the same clause, see Gesen. 129, Bern. 2. 

25. Having declared in the foregoing verse what should be, he recalls to 
mind what has already been. As if he had said, God will visit you for 
these things ; nay, he has done so already, but without reclaiming you or 
satisfying his own justice, for which purpose further strokes are still re- 
quired. The previous inflictions here referred to are described as a stroke 
from Jehovah's outstretched hand, so violent as to shake the mountains, 
and so destructive as to fill the streets with corpses. Therefore (referring 
to the last clause of ver. 24) the anger of Jehovah has burned against his 
people (literally in them, i. e. in the very midst of them as a consuming fire), 
and he stretched forth his hand agaimt them (literally him, referring to the 
singular noun people), and smote them, and the mountains trembled, and their 
carcass (put collectively for corpses) was like sweeping (refuse, filth) in the 
midst of the streets. In all this (i. e. even after all this, or notwithstanding 
all this) his anger has not turned back (abandoned its object, or regarded it 
as already gained), and still his hand is stretched out (to inflict new judg- 
ments). The future form given to -the verb by Clericus is altogether arbi- 
trary. Most of the later writers follow Luther in translating them as 
presents. But if this verse is not descriptive of the past, as distinguished 
from the present and the future, the Hebrew language is incapable of 
making any such, distinction. This natural meaning of the language (which 
no modern version except Ewald's fully expresses) is confirmed by the last 
clause, which evidently introduces something posterior to what is here 
described. It is not necessary to suppose, although it is most probable, 
that what is here described had actually taken place before the Prophet 
wrote. In this, as in some other cases, he may be supposed to take his 
stand between a nearer and a more remote futurity, the former being then 
of course described as past. The trembling of the mountains is referred 
by Hendewerk to the earthquake mentioned Amos i. 1, Zech. xiv. 5. 
Jarchi explains it of the fall of kings and princes. Junius makes the Pro- 
phet say that if such strokes had fallen upon mountains they would have 
trembled. J. D. Michaelis supposes what is said of the dead bodies to be 
applicable only to a pestilence. It is most probable, however, that these 
strong expressions were intended simply to convey the idea of violent com- 
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motion and a general mortality. There is no need of referring what is 
said exclusively of evils suffered in the days of Joash and Amaziah (Junius) 
or in those of Ahaz (Yitringa), since the Prophet evidently means to say 
that all -preceding judgments had been insufficient and that more were still 
required. The act expressed by 3>& is not so much that of turning away 
as that of turning back or ceasing to pursue. (See Hengstenberg on Ps. 
ix. 4, 18). Saadias and Kimchi derive nniDS from HD3 to cut or tear, in 
which they are followed by Calvin (mutilum), Junius (succisum), and the 
English version (torn). But all the ancient versions and most modern 
ones make 3 a preposition, and the best lexicographers derive the noun 
from HID to sweep. In the midst of the streets may be taken strictly to de- 
note in the middle (Calvin : in medio yiarum), or more indefinitely in, 
within. Vide supra, ver. 8. 

26. The former stroke having been insufficient, a more effectual one is 
now impending, in predicting which the prophet does not confine himself 
to figurative language, but presents the approaching judgment in its proper 
form, as the invasion and ultimate subjection of the country by a formidable 
enemy, vers. 26-30. In this verse he describes the approach of these 
invaders as invited by Jehovah, to express which idea he employs two 
figures not uncommon in prophecy, that of a signal-pole or flag, and that 
of a hiss or whistle, in obedience to which the last clause represents the 
enemy as rapidly advancing. And he raises a signal to the nations from 
afar, and hisses (or whistles) for him from the ends of the earth; and behold 
in haste, swift he shall come. Here as in ver. 25, the older writers under- 
stand the verbs as futures, but the later ones as presents. The verbs in 
the last clause have Yav prefixed, but its conversive power- commonly de- 
pends upon a future verb preceding, which is wanting here. These verbs 
appear to form a link between the past time]of ver. 25 and the unambiguous 
future at the end of this. First, he smote them, but without effect. Then, 
he raises a signal and whistles. Lastly, the enemy thus summoned will 
come swiftly. The singular suffix in v has been variously explained as re- 
ferring to the king whose subjects had been previously mentioned (Targ. 
Jon.), or to the army as a whole, which had been just described as Gen- 
tiles, heathen (Knob. Hitzig), or to the ruling power under whose banners 
the other nations fought (Yitr. Hendewerk), or simply to one of the nations 
previously mentioned (Gresen. TJmbr.) The nation meant has been also 
variously explained to be the Eomans (Theodoret : 7-01)5 'Papulous din rourwv 
fjvi^s}, the Babylonians (Clericus), and the Assyrians (Gesen. E \vald, &c.). 
But this very disagreement, or rather the indefinite expressions which occa- 
sion it, shew that the terms of the description were designed to be more 
comprehensive. The essential idea is that the previous lighter judgments 
should be followed by another more severe and efficacious, by invasion and 
subjection. The terms are most emphatically applicable to the Eomans. 
The hissing or whistling, Hitzig supposes to have reference to some mode 
of alluring birds (Hos. xi. 11; Zech. x. 8); but the common and more 
probable opinion is that it alludes to the ancient mode of swarming bees, 
described at length by Cyril. (See his words as given by Bochart, Hieroz. 
p. 506). In the last clause a substantive meaning haste, and an adjective 
meaning light, are both used adverbially in the sense of swiftly. 
. 27. The enemy, whose approach was just foretold, is now described as 
not only prompt and rapid, but complete in his equipments, firm and 
vigorous, ever wakeful, impeded neither by the accidents of the way nor by 
defective preparation. TJiere is no one faint (or exhausted) and there is no 
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one stumbling (or faultering) among them, (literally in him). He (the 
enemy, considered as an individual) sleeps not, and 7ie slumbers not, and 
the girdle of his loins is not opened (or loosed), and the latchet (string or 
band of his shoes (or sandals) is not broken. The English Version follows 
Calvin in translating all the verbs as futures. The Vulgate supplies the 
present in the first clause, and makes the others future. But as the whole is 
evidently onejdescription, the translation should be uniform ; and as the pre- 
terite and future forms are intermingled, both seem to be here used for the 
present, which is given by Luther and most of the late writers. The last 
clause is understood by Henderson and others as denoting that they do not 
disarm or undress themselves for sleep. But as the last verb alway de- 
notes violent separation, it is most probable that this whole clause relates 
to accidental interruptions of the march. The question raised by Hende- 
werk and Henderson as to the kind of girdle here referred to, is of no exe- 
getical importance, as it is only joined with shoes to represent the dress in 
general. In him may 'be either put collectively for in them, or as J. D. 
Michaelis supposes, may refer to the army, and Hendewerk accordingly 
has it slumbers not, &c. The distinction made by some between &-1J* and 
'!&??'? (Cocceius : non donnitat, multo minus donnit) is unnecessary here, 
where the verbs seem to be used as mere poetical equivalents. 

28. The description is continued, but with special reference to their wea- 
pons and their means of conveyance. For the former, bows and arrows are 
here put ; and for the latter, horses and chariots (see ch. ii. 7). Whose 
arrows are sharpened and all his bows bent (literally trod upon) ; the hoofs* of 
Jits horses like flint (or adamant) are reckoned, and his ivheels like a whirl- 
ivind, in rapidity and violence of motion. Gesenius, Henderson, and others, 
omit the relative at the beginning, and Junius renders it as a conjunction 
(quia). But it serves to make the connection with the verse preceding 
much more close and sensible. As Q'Wi^, like the Latin qcutae, is a par- 
ticiple, the common version (sharp) does not fully expressjits meaning. 
Indeed, from what is said of the bows immediately afterjrards, the pro- 
minent idea would seem to be not that the arrows were sharp, but that they 
were already sharpened, implying present readiness for use. The bows be- 
ing trod upon has reference to the ancient mode of stringing, or rather of 
shooting, the bow being large, and made of metal or hard wood. Arrian says 
expressly, in describing the use of the bow by the Indian infantry*" placing 
it on the ground, and stepping on it with the left foot, so they shoot (wrug 
ezTofyvova), drawing the string back to a great distance." (See the original 
passage in Henderson.) The passive verb -12TU cannot be accurately ren- 
dered, they resemble (Gesen. Hitzig), nor even they are to be counted (Augusti, 
De Wette), but means they are counted (Cocceius, Ewald), the preterite form 
implying that they had been tried and proved so. The future form given 
to this whole verse by Calvin and Junius, and to the last clause by Lowth 
and Barnes, greatly impairs its unity and force as a description. 

29. By a sudden transition, the enemy are here represented as lions, roar- 
ing, growling, seizing their pray, and carrying it off without resistance ; a 
lively picture, especially to an oriental reader, of the boldness, fierceness, 
quickness, and success of the attack here threatened. He has a roar like 
the lioness, and he shall roar like the young lions, and shall growl, and seize 
the prey, and secure it, none delivering (i. e. and none can rescue it). 1 Coc- 
ceius, Yitringa, and the modern writers, use the present tense, as in the 
foregoing verses, to preserve the unity of the description. But there the 
preterite and future forms are mingled, whereas here the future is alone used, 
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unless the textual reading JKB>1 be retained, and even then the Vav may be 
regarded as eonversive. Besides, this seems to be the turning-point between 
description and prediction. Having told what the enemy is, he now tells 
what he will do. It seems best, therefore, to adopt the future form used 
by the ancient versions, by Calvin, and by Luther, who is fond of the pre- 
sent, and employs it in the two foregoing verses. Most of the modern 
writers follow Boehart in explaining W3b to denote the lioness, which is the 
more natural in this case from the mention of the young lions immediately 
afterwards. The image, as Henderson suggests, may be that of a lioness 
attended by her whelps, or rather by her young ones which are old enough 
to roar and seek their prey (see Ezek. xix. 2, 3, and Gresenius, s. v.). The 
meaning of P^.S.! is not "he shah 1 embrace" (Vulgate amplexabitur), nor "he 
shall gather spoil" (Calvin spolia corradet), nor " he shall let it go" in sport 
before devouring it (Luzatto) ; but he shall carry it off safe, place it in 
safety j or secure it (Ewald : tobt und nimmt den Eaub und :sichert ihn ohne 
Better). : 

30. The roaring of the lion suggests the roaring of the sea, and thus a 

beautiful transition is effected from the one figure to the other, in describing 

the catastrophe of all these judgments. Israel is threatened by a raging sea, 

and looking, landward, sees it growing dark there, until, after a brief fluctua- 

tion, the darkness becomes total. And lie (the enemy) shall roar against 

Mm (Israel) in that day like the roaring of a sea. And he shall look to the 

land, and behold darkness ! Anguish and light ! It is dark in the clouds 

thereof (i. e. of the^land, the. skies above it). The Yulgate, Peshito, and a 

great majority of modern writers, disregard the Masoretic accents, and con- 

nect "^H, with 1, and TJK with ^n. Knobel appears to be the first who 

observed that this arrangement involves the necessity of vowel-changes also; 

as we must then read ~>V fc> r "^ an( i ] for ^ K J- Those who adopt this 

interpretation, either read darkness of anguish (Vulgate, Hitzig, Knobel) or 

darkness and anguish (Eng. Vs.), or darkness, anguish (Hendewerk). Vit- 

ringa still construes "NX separately, " as for the light," but the others con- 

nect it with ^n directly, " and the light is dark," &c. The only objection 

to the Masoretie interpretation (which, although retained by Cocceius, Eo- 

senmuller, Gesenius^ and-Maurer, is not the common one, as Hitzig repre- 

sents), is the alleged incongruity of making light and anguish alternate, 

instead of light and darkness, a rhetorical nicety unworthy of attention 

where there is at best but a choice of difficulties. Henderson says, indeed, 

that it is " quite at variance with the spirit of the text, which requires a state 

of profound darkness, without any relieving glimpses of light." But it is 

just as easy to affirm that "the spirit of the text" requires the other con- 

struction, which is, moreover, recommended by its antiquity, traditional 

authority, simplicity, poetical beauty, and descriptive truth. On the autho- 

rity of the Aldine and Complutensian text of the Septuagint, Lowth supposes 

an omission in the Hebrew, which he thus supplies, " and these shall look 

to the heaven upward and down to the earth." But, as Barnes has well 

observed, "there is no need of supposing the expression defective. The 

Prophet speaks .of the vast multitude that was coming up, as a sea. On 

that side there was no safety. It was natural to speak of the other direction 

as the land or shore, and to say that the people would look 'there for safety. 

But, says he, there would be no safety there ; all would be darkness." Hitzig 

supplies the supposed effect by putting TIN in antithesis to n>8, * one looks 

to the earth, and behold the darkness of distress, and to the light (i. e. the 

sun or sky) &c.' But the introduction of the preposition is entirely arbitrary 
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and extremely forced. Kimchi-and Junius explained n l| a'ny to mean its ruins, 
deriving it from *pJ? to destroy (Hos. x. 2). Clericus, following an Arabic 
analogy, translates it in conclavibus, which seems absurd. The common 
derivation is from *py to distill (Deut. xxxii. 2 ; xxxiii. 28), according to 
which it means the clouds, either strictly, or as a description of the heavens 
generally. Lowth, and several of the later Germans, give the particle a 
causal sense, through or l>y reason of its clouds ; but the proper local sense 
of in its clouds or skies is retained by Gesenius, Ewald, and all the early 
writers. The second verb is taken indefinitely by all the modern Germans 
except Ewald, who translates it he looks, but, as if by way of compensation, 
gives an indefinite meaning to the suffix in V^f which he renders over or 
upon one (iiber einem). The use of the present tense, in rendering the first, 
clause by Cocceius and the later Germans, is hardly consistent with the 
phrase in that day, and destroys the fine antithesis between the future Brw 
and the preterite ^H describing the expected obscuration as already past. 
Clericus appears to be alone in referring t32J to the enemy (solo adspectu 
terrain Israeliticam terrebit !). The sense of the last clause, according to 
the Masoretic interpretation, is well expressed by Gesenius, " (bald) Angst, 
(bald) Licht," and more paraphrastically by an old French version, "il re- 
gardera vers la terre, mais voici il y aura des tenures, il y aura affliction 
avec la htmiere, il y aura des tenebres au ciel audessus d'elle." . 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THIS chapter contains a vision and prophecy of awful import. At an 
early period of his ministry, the Prophet sees the Lord enthroned in the 
temple and adored by the Seraphim, at whose voice the house is shaken, 
and the Prophet, smitten with a sense of his own corruption -and unworthi- 
ness to speak for God or praise him, is relieved by the application- of fire 
from the altar to his lips, and an assurance of forgiveness, after which, in 
answer to the voice of God inquiring for a messenger, he offers himself and 
is accepted, but with an assurance that his labours will tend only to aggra- 
vate the guilt and condemnation of the people who are threatened with 
judicial blindness, and, as its necessary consequence, removal from the 
desolated country ; and the prophecy closes with a promise and a threaten- 
ing both in one, to wit, that the remnant which survives the threatened 
judgments shall experience a repetition of the stroke, but that a remnant 
after all shall continue to exist and to experience God's mercy. 

The chapter naturally falls into two parts, the vision, vers. 1-8, and the 
message or prediction, vers. 918. The precise relation between these two 
parts has been a subject of dispute. The question is, whether the vision 
is an introduction to the message, or the message an appendage to the 
vision. Those who take the former view suppose that in order to prepare 
the Prophet for a discouraging and painful revelation, he was favoured with 
a new view of the divine majesty and of his own unworthiness, relieved by 
an assurance of forgiveness, and encouraged by a special designation to the 
self-denying work which was before him. Those who assume the other 
ground proceed upon the supposition, that the chapter contains an account 
of the Prophet's original induction into ofiice, and that the message at the 
close was added to prepare him for its disappointments, or perhaps to try 
his faith. 

Either of these two views may be maintained without absurdity and 
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without materially affecting the details of the interpretation. The second 
is not only held by Jewish "writers, but by the majority of Christian inter- 
preters in modern times. The objection to it, .founded on the place which 
the chapter holds in the collection, is met by some with the assertion, that 
the prophecies are placed without regard to chronological order. But as 
this is a gratuitous assumption, and as the order is at least prima facie 
evidence of date, some of the latest writers (Ewald for example) hold that 
the date of the composition was long posterior to that of the event, and 
one writer (Hitzig) goes so far as to assume, that this is the latest of 
Isaiah's writings, and was intended to exhibit, in the form of an ex post facto 
prophecy, the actual result of his official experience. This extravagant 
hypothesis needs no refutation, and neither that of Ewald, nor the common 
one, which makes this the first of Isaiah's writings, should be assumed 
without necessity, that is, without something in the chapter itself for- 
bidding us to refer it to any other date than the beginning of Isaiah's 
ministry. But the chapter contains nothing which would not have been 
appropriate at any period of that ministry, and some of its expressions 
seem to favour, if they do not require, the hypothesis of previous experi- 
ence in the office. The idea of so solemn an inauguration is affecting and 
impressive, but seems hardly sufficient to outweigh the presumption arising 
from the order of the prophecies in favour of the other supposition, which 
requires no facts to be assumed without authority, and although less strik- 
ing, is at least as safe. 

1. In the year that king Uzziah- died ("B.C. 758), I saw the Lord sitting 
on a throne high and lifted up, and his skirts (the train of his royal robe) 
filling the palace, or taking the last word in its more specific sense, the 
temple, so called as being the palace of the great King. " No man hath 
seen God at any time " (John i. 18), and God himself hath, said, " There 
shall no man see me and live" (Exod. xxxiv. 20). Yet we read not only that 
" the pure in heart shall see God " (Mat. v. 8), but that Jacob said, " I 
have seen God face to face " (Gen. xxxii. 30). It is therefore plain that 
the phrase " to see God " is employed in different senses, and that al- 
though his essence is. and must be invisible, he may be seen in the 
manifestation of his glory or in human form. The first of these senses is 
given here by the Targum and Grotius, the last by Clerieus, with more 
probability, as the act of sitting on a throne implies a human form, and 
Ezekiel likewise in prophetic vision saw, " upon the likeness of a throne, 
an appearance as the likeness of a man above upon it " (Ezek. i. 26). It has 
been a general opinion in all ages of the Church, that in every such mani-. 
festation it was God the Son who thus revealed himself. In John xii. 41, 
it is said to have been Christ's glory that Isaiah saw and spoke of, while 
Paul cites vers. 9 and 10 (Acts xxviii. 25, 26) as the language of the Holy 
G-host. It seems needless to inquire whether the Prophet saw this sight 
with his bodily eyes, or in a dream, or in an ecstasy, since the 'effect upon 
Ms own mind must have been the same in either case. It is also a ques- 
tion of no moment whether he beheld the throne erected in the holy place, 
or in the Holy of Holies, or in "heaven, or as Jarchi imagines, reaching 
from earth to heaven. The scene of the vision is evidently taken from 
the temple at Jerusalem, but not confined to its exact dimensions and 
arrangements. It has been disputed whether what is here recorded took 
place before or after the death of Uzziah. Those who regard this as the 
first of Isaiah's prophecies are forced to assume that it belongs to the 
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reign of Uzziah. It is also urged in favour of this opinion, that the time 
after his death would have been described as the first year of Jotham. The 
design, however, may have heen to fix, not the reign in which he saw the 
vision, but the nearest remarkable event. Besides, the first year of Jotham 
would have been ambiguous, because his reign is reckoned from two different 
epochs, the natural death of his father, and his civil death, when smitten with 
the leprosy, after which he resided in a separate house, and the government 
was administered by Jotham as prince-regent, who was therefore virtually 
king before he was such formally, and is accordingly described in the very 
same context as having reigned sixteen and twenty years (2 Kings xv. 80, 
38). It does not follow, however, that by Uzziah' s death the Prophet here 
intencfs his leprosy, as the Targum and some of the rabbins suppose, but 
merely that the mention of Uzziah is no proof that the vision was seen 
before he died. Abarbenel and Bosenmuller refer the epithets high and 
lofty to the Lord, -as in chap. Ivii. 15, and Calvin understands by the train 
the edging of the cloth which covered the throne. But the common ex- 
planation is in either case more natural. The conjunction before ft$"}$ is 
not to be connected with njn understood (Hendewerk), or rendered aZso 
(English version), but explained as an example of a common Hebrew idiom 
which prefixes this particle to the apodosis of a sentence, especially when 
the first clause contains a specification of time. It is here substantially 
equivalent to then, and is so rendered by Junius and Tremellius, Gesenius, 
Henderson, and others. 

2. He sees the Lord not only enthroned but attended by his ministers. 
Seraphim, burning spirits, standing above it, the throne, or, above him 
that sat upon it. Six wings, six wings, to one, i. e. to each. With two lie 
covers his face, as a sign of reverence towards God, and ivith two he covers 
Ms feet, 'for the same purpose, or to conceal himself from mortal view, and 
ivith two he flies, to execute God's will. The Hebrew word seraphim is 
retained by the Septuagint, Peshito, and Vulgate, but by the Targum para- 
phrased as holy ministers. It is rightly explained by Kimchi and Abulwalid 
as meaning angels of fire, from *p^ to burn, the name being descriptive 
either of their essence, or, as Clericus supposes, of their ardent love, or ac- 
cording to Grotius, of God s wrath which they execute. Lightfoot supposes 
a particular allusion to the burning of the temple, which is needless and un- 
natural. This reference to heat as well as light, to something -terrible as 
well as splendid, does away with Gesenius's objection that the root means to 
burn, not to shine, and also with his own derivation of the noun from the 
Arabic ^, * noble, because angels are the nobility of heaven, and Michael 

is called one of the chief princes (Dan. x. 13). Still less attention is due 
to the notion that the word is connected in its origin with Serapis (Hitzig) 
and signifies serpents (Umbreit), sphinxes (Knobel), mixed forms like the 
cherubim (Ewald), or the cherubim themselves (Hendewerk). The word 
occurs elsewhere only as the name of the fiery serpents of the wilderness 
(Num. xxi. 6, 8 ; Dent. viii. 15), described by Isaiah (xiv. 29 ; xxx. 6) as 
flying serpents. The transfer of the name to beings so dissimilar rests on 
their possession of two common attributes. Both are described as winged, 
and both as burning. Umbreit considers standing as synonymous with serv- 
ing, because servants are often said in the Old Testament to stand before 
their masters. But it is better to retain the proper meaning, not as imply- 
ing necessarily that they-Tested on the earth or any other solid surface, but 
that they were stationary, even in the air. This will remove all objection 

I 
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to the version above him, which may also be explained as describing tke rela- 
tive position of persons in a standing and sitting posture. There is no need 
therefore of the rendering above it, which is given in our Bible, nor of taking 
the compound preposition in the unusuai sense of near (Grotius, Henderson), 
or near above (Junius), around (Sept. Gesen. Ewald), or around above 
(Targ. Cocceius, Arg. TJmbr.) The repetition of the phrase six icings sup- 
plies the place of a distributive pronoun (G-esen. 118, 5.) The version 
six pairs of wings rests on an entire misconception of the Hebrew dual, 
which is never a periphrasis of the number two, but is simply a peculiar 
plural form belonging to nouns which denote things that naturally exist in 
pairs. Hence the numeral prefixed always denotes the number, not of pairs, 
but of individual objects. (See Ewald's Heb. Gr. 365). The future form 
of the verbs denotes continued and habitual action. According to Origen, 
there were only two seraphs, and these were the Son and Holy Spirit, who 
are here described as covering, not their own face and feet, but the face and 
feet of the Father, to imply that although they are his revealers, they con- 
ceal the beginning and the end of his eternity. Jerome denounces this in- 
genious whim as impious, but retains the same construction (faciem ejus, 
pedes ejus). The Chaldee paraphrase is, "with two he covered his face, lest 
he should see ; with two he covered his body, lest he should be seen and 
with two he served." The covering of the feet may, however, according to 
oriental usage, be regarded as a reverential act, equivalent in import to the 
hiding of the face. 

3. He now describes the seraphim as praising God in an alternate or 
responsive doxology. And this cried to this, i. e* to one another, and said, 
Holy, Holy, Holy, (is) Jehovah of hosts, the fulness of the whole earth, 
that which fills the whole earth, is his glory ! It was commonly agreed 
among the Fathers, that only two seraphim are mentioned here, and this 
opinion is maintained by Hendewerk. It cannot be proved, however, from 
the words this to this, which are elsewhere used in reference to a greater 
number. (See Exod. xiv. 20 ; xxxvi. 10 ; Jer. xlvi. 16.) Glericus explains 
this to this as relating not to the cry but th$ position of those crying, alter 
ad alterum conversus. Eosenmuller understands the triune repetition as im- 
plying that the words were uttered first by one choir, .then by another, and 
lastly by the two together, which is a very artificial hypothesis. The allu- 
sion, to the Trinity in' this rg/ffay/ov is the more probable 'because different 
parts of the chapter are referred in the New Testament to the three persons 
of the Godhead. Calvin and Cocceius admit that the doctrine of the Trinity 
cannot be proved from this expression, and that a like repetition is used else- 
where simply for the sake of emphasis. See for example Jer. vii. 4, xxii. 9; 
Ezek. xxi. 27. But according to J. H. Michaelis, even there the idea of 
trinity in uaity was meant to be suggested (cum imitate conjuncta tripli- 
citas). Holy is here understood by most interpreters as simply denoting 
moral purity, which is certainly the prominent idea. Most probably, however, 
it denotes the whole divine perfection, that which separates or distinguishes 
between God and his creatures. "I am God and not man, the Holy One in 
the midst of thee," Hos. xi. 9. On the etymology and usage of this word, 
see Hengstenberg on Ps. xxii. 4, and xxix. 9. Grotius strangely restricts its 
import by -referring it in this case to God's righteousness in dealing with the 
king and people. TJmbreit supposes the idea of a separate or personal God, 
as opposed to the pantheistic notion, to be included in the meaning of the 
term. Grotius and Junius understand by fDC l '?3 all the land ; Luther and 
Hendewerk, all lands; the last of which, although inaccurate in form, is 
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really synonymous with all the earth, and the former is forbidden by the 
strength of the expressions in the text and context. Clericus makes glory 
not the subject but the predicate : the fulness of the earth, all that the earth 
contains, is thy glory, or promotes if. But the common construction is sus- 
tained by the analogy of chap. viii. 8, where fulness of the earth is the predi- 
cate, and that of the prayer and prediction in Ps. Ixxii. 19 (let the whole 
earth be filled with his glory), and Num. xiv. 21 (all the earth shall be filled 
with the glory of Jehovah). The words may have reference not only to the 
present but the future, implying that the judgments about to be denounced 
against the Jews, should be connected with the general diffusion of 
God's glory. There may also be allusion to the cloud which filled the 
temple, as if he had said, the presence of God shall no longer be restricted 
to one place, but the whole earth shall be full of it. By the glory of God 
J. H. Michaelis understands his essence (Wesen) or God himself. But the 
idea of special manifestation seems to be not only expressed but prominent. 
The same writer renders JTlN3 HIPP,- here and elsewhere, God of gods. 
Clericus as usual makes it mean God of armies or battles. The Hebrew 
word is retained by the Septuagint, Luther, Augusti, and Umbreit. The use 
of the preterite at the beginning of the verse is probably euphonic. The 
Vav has no conversive influence, because not preceded by a future verb 
(Nordh. 219). 

4.. The effect of this doxology, and of the whole supernatural appearance, 
is described. Then stirred, or shook, the bases of the thresholds at the voice 
that cried, or at the voice of the one crying, and the house is filled with 
smoke. The words D^SDH JTlDK are explained to mean the lintel or upper 
part of the door-frame, by the Septuagint, Luther, and J. D. Michaelis. 
The Yulgate gives the second word the sense of hinges (superliminaria 
cardinum). It is now commonly admitted to mean thresholds, and the 
other .word foundations. The common version, posts, is also given by 
Clericus and Vitringa. The door may be particularly spoken of,- because 
the prophet was looking through it from the court without into the interior. 
The participle crying may agree with voice directly, voce clamante (Junius 
and Tremellius), or with serap/i, understood. Glerieus makes it a collective, 
at the voice of those crying, in which he is followed by Gesenius and others ; 
but Hendewerk supposes the singular form to intimate that only one cried, 
at a time. Cocceius and J. H. Michaelis understand it to mean every one 
that cried. By smoke Knobel and others understand a cloud or vapour 
shewing the presence of Jehovah. Most interpreters, however, understand 
it in its proper sense of smoke, as the natural attendant of the fire which 
blazed about the throne of God, or of that which burned upon the altar, 
as in Lev. xvi. 13, the mercy-seat is said to be covered with a " cloud of 
incense." In either case it was intended to produce a solemn awe in the 
beholder. The reflexive sense, it filled itself, given to the last verb by 
Hitzig, Hendewerk, Ewald, and Umbreit, is not so natural as the simple 
passive, it was filled or it became full. 

5. The Prophet now describes himself as filled with awe, not only by the 
presence of Jehovah, but also by a deep impression of his own sinfulness, 
especially considered as unfitting him to praise God, or to be his messenger, 
and therefore represented as residing in the organs of speech. And I said, 
when I saw and heard these things, then I said, Woe is me, woe to me, or 
alas for me, a phrase expressing lamentation and alarm, for I am undone, 
or destroyed, for a man of impure lips, as to the lips, am I, and in the 
midst of a people impure of lips, of impure lips, / am divelling, and am 
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therefore undone, for the King, Jehovah of hosts, my eyes have seen. The 
allusion is not merely to the ancient and prevalent belief that no one could 
see God and live (Gen. xxxiiV 30 ; Judges vi. 2224, xiii. 22 ; Exod. iv. 
10, 12 ; xxxiii. 20 ; 1 Sam. vi. 19), but to the aggravation of the danger 
arising from the moral contrast between God and the beholder. According 
to an old interpretation, WDtl? is a statement of the reason why he was 
alarmed, to wit, because he had kept silence, quia tacui (Vulgate), either 
when he heard the praises of the seraphim, or when it was his duty to have 
spoken in God's name. The last sense is preferred by Grotius, the first by 
Lowth (I am struck dumb), and with some modification by J. D. Michaelis 
(that I must be dumb). This sense is also given to the verb by Aquila, 
Symmachus, Theodotion, the Peshito, and in some copies of the Septuagint, 
the common text of which has %aTavsvwyf&a.i, I am smitten with compunction. 
Most other writers, ancient and modern, understand the word as meaning 
/ am ruined or destroyed. It is possible, however, as suggested by Yitringa, 
that an allusion was intended to the meaning of the verb in its ground-form, 
in order to suggest that his guilty silence or unfitness to speak was the cause 
of the destruction which he felt to be impending. Above sixty manuscripts 
and several editions read *r)B"H, which, as Henderson observes, is probably 
a mere orthographical variation, not affecting the sense. The lips are men- 
tioned as the seat of his depravity, because its particular effect, then present 
to his mind, was in capacity to speak for God or in his praise. That it does 
not refer to oifieial unfaithfulness in his prophetic office, is apparent from 
the application of the same words to the people. The preterite form of the 
verb implies that the deed was already done and the effect already certain. 
The substitution of the present, by Luther and many of the late writers, 
weakens the expression. 

6. He now proceeds to describe the way in which he was relieved from 
this distress by a symbolical assurance of forgiveness. And there flew (or 
then flew) to me one of the seraphim, and in his hand a live coal (or a hot 
stone) ; with tongs he took it from off (one from upon} the altar ; of incense, ac- 
cording to Hendewerk and others, but according to Grotius, that of burnt- 
offering, which stood without the temple in the court where the Prophet is 
supposed to have been stationed. Both these interpretations take for granted 
the necessity of adhering to the precise situation and dimensions of the 
earthly temple, whereas this seems merely to have furnished the scenery of 
the majestic vision. Knobel understands by the altar the golden altar seen 
by John in heaven, Eev. viii. 3, ix. 13. All that is necessary to the under- 
standing of the vision is, that the scene presented was a temple, and included 
an altar. The precise position of the altar or of the Prophet is not only 
unimportant, but forms no part of the picture as here set before us. As 
'"^rp elsewhere means a pavement, and its verbal root to pave, and as the 
Arabs call by the same name the heated stones which they employ in cook- 
ing, most modern writers have adopted Jerome's explanation of the word, 
as meaning a hot stone taken from the altar, which was only a consecrated 
hearth or fire-place. The old interpretation coal is retained by Hendewerk, 
who denies that stones were ever used upon the altar. In the last clause 
either personal or the relative pronoun may be supplied, he took it, or 
which he took; but the former (which is given by Hendewerk, De Wette, and 
TJmbreit) seems to agree better with the order of the words in Hebrew. 
The word translated tongs is elsewhere used to signify the snuffers of the 
golden candlestick, and tongs are not named among the furniture of the 
altars ; but such an implement seems to be indispensable, and the Hebrew 
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word may be applied to anything in the nature of a forceps. Hitzig and 
others, who regard the seraphim as serpents, sphinxes, or mixed forms, are 
tinder the necessity of explaining hand to mean/0re/bo or the like. No- 
thing in the whole passage implies any variation from the human form, 
except in the addition of wings, which are expressly mentioned. 

7. And he caused it to touch (i. e. laid it on) my mouth, and said, Lo, 
this hath touched thy lips, and thy iniquity is gone, and thy sin shall le 
atoned for (or forgiven), in the Chaldee Paraphrase the coal from off the 
altar is transformed into a ivord. from the shechinah, which is put into the 
Prophet's mouth, denoting his prophetic inspiration. So Jeremiah says : 
" The Lord put forth his hand, and touched my mouth ; and the Lord said 
unto me, Behold, I have put my words in thy mouth" (Jer. i. 9). And 
Daniel : " One like the similitude of the sons of men touched my lips, then 
I opened my mouth and spake" (Dan. x. 16). Hence the Babbins and 
Grotius understand the act of the seraph in the case before us as a symbol 
of prophetic inspiration. But this leaves unexplained the additional cir- 
cumstance, not mentioned in the case, of Jeremiah or Daniel, that the Pro- 
phet's lips were not only touched, but touched with fire. This is explained 
by Jerome as an emblem of the Holy Spirit, and by others as a symbol of 
purification in general. But the mention of the altar and the assurance of 
forgiveness, or rather of atonement, makes it far more natural to take the 
application of fire as a symbol of expiation by sacrifice, although it is not 
necessary to suppose, with J. D. Michaelis, that the Prophet actually saw a 
victim burning on the altar. The fire is applied to the lips for a twofold 
reason : first, to shew that the particular impediment of which the Prophet 
had complained was done away ; and secondly, to shew that the gift of 
inspiration is included, though it does not constitute the sole or chief mean- 
ing of the symbol. The gift of prophecy could scarcely be described as 
having taken away sin, although it might naturally accompany the work of 
expiation. The preterite and future forms are here combined, perhaps to 
intimate, first, that the pardon was already granted, and then that it should 
still continue. This, at least, seems better than arbitrarily to confound the 
two as presents. 

8. The assurance of forgiveness produces its usual effect of readiness to 
do God's will. And I heard the voice of the Lord saying, Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us 9 And I said, Here am /(literally, behold me, 
or lo I am), send me. The form of expression in the first clause may imply 
that the speaker was now invisible, perhaps concealed by the smoke which 
filled the house. According to Jerome, the question here recorded was noi 
addressed to Isaiah himself, because it was intended to elicit a spontane- 
ous offer upon his part. " Non dicit Dominus quern ire prsecipiat, sed 
proponit audientibas optionem, ut voluntas prsemium consequatur." The 
same idea is suggested by J. H. Michaelis and Umbreit. For us is re- 
garded by Yitringa as emphatic, " Who will go for us, and not for himself, 
or any other object ?" But the phrase is probably equivalent to saying, 
" Who will be bur messenger ?" This is the version actually given by Luther, 
J. D. Michaelis, and Gesenius. Most of the other German writers follow 
the Vulgate version, quis nolis Hit ? The plural form us, instead of me, 
is explained by Gesenius, Barnes, and Knobel, as a mere pluralis majesta-- 
ticus, such as kings and princes use at this day. Hitzig denies the exist- 
ence of that idiom among the orientals, either ancient or modern, and 
undertakes to give a metaphysical solution, by saying that the speaker looks 
upon himself as both the subject and object of address. Kimchi and. 
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Grotius represent the Lord as speaking, not in his own name merely, but 
in that of his angelic council (tanquam de sententia concilii angelorum), 
and the same view is taken hy Clericus and Eosenmiiller. The Peshito 
omits for us while the Septuagint supplies instead of it the words to this 
people, and the Targum, to teach " Whom shall I send to prophesy, and 
\vho will go to teach ?" Jerome's explanation of the plural, as implying a 
plurality of persons in the speaker, is approved by Calvin, who was doubt- 
ful with respect to. the rgitsayiov in ver. 3. This explanation is the only one 
that accounts for the difference of number in the verb and pronoun 
" Whom shall! send, and who will go for us ?" Jerome compares it with 
the words of Christ, " Ego et Pater, unum sumus ; unum ad naturam re- 
ferimus, sumus ad personarum diversitatem." The phrase *^H is the usual 
idiomatic Hebrew answer to a call by name, and commonly implies a readi- 
ness for service. J. D. Michaelis translates it I am ready. A beautiful 
commentary upon this effect of pardoned sin is afforded in David's peniten- 
tial prayer, Ps. li. 12-15. 

9. The Prophet now receives his commission, together with a solemn de- 
claration that his labours will be fruitless. This prediction is clothed in 
the form of an exhortation or command addressed to the people themselves, 
for the purpose of bringing it more palpably before them, and of aggravat- 
ing their insanity and wickedness in ruining themselves after such a warn- 
ing. And he said, Go and say to this people, Hear indeed, or hear on, l>ut 
understand not ; and see indeed, or continue to see, but know not. In most 
predictions some obscurity of language is required to secure their full 
accomplishment. But here where the blindness and infatuation of the people 
are foretold, they are allowed an abundant opportunity of hindering its ful- 
filment if they will. Not only is their insensibility described in the strong- 
est terms, implying extreme folly as well as extreme guilt, but, as if to 
provoke them to an opposite course, they are exhorted, with a sort of solemn 
irony, to do the very thing which would inevitably ruin them, but with an 
explicit intimation of that issue in the verse ensuing. This form of speech 
is by no means foreign from the dialect of common life. As J. D. 
Michaelis well observes, it is as if one man should say to another in whose 
good resolutions and engagements he had no faith, " Go now and do the 
very opposite of all that you have said. A similar expression is employed 
by Christ himself when he says to the Jews (Mat. xxiii. 32), Fill ye up 
then the measure of your fathers. The Septuagint version renders the im- 
peratives as futures, and this version is twice quoted in the New Testament 
(Mat. xiii. 14, Acts xxviii. 26), as giving correctly the 'essential meaning 
of the sentence as a prophecy, though stripped of its peculiar form as an 
ironical command. J. H. Michaelis and Gesenius make even the original 
expression a strict prophecy, by rendering the future forms as futures pro- 
per (nee tamen intelligetis) on the ground that ?N is sometimes simply 
equivalent to &?, or that the second of two imperatives sometimes expresses 
the result dependent on the act denoted by the first. But even admitting 
these assertions, both of which may be disputed, the predominant usage is 
so clear as to forbid any departure from the proper sense of the imperatives 
without a strong necessity, which, as we have seen, does not exist. An- 
other mode of softening the apparent harshness of the language is adopted 
by the Targum, which converts the sentence into a description of the 
people, " who hear indeed, but understand not, and see indeed but know 
not." Ewald and some older writers understand this people as a phrase 
expressive of displeasure and contempt intentionally substituted for the 
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phrase my people, not only here but in several other places. See for 
example Exod. xxxii. 9 ; Isa. ix. 16, xxix. 13 ; Jer. vii. 16. The idiomatic 
repetition of the verbs hear and see is disregarded in translation by Luther, 
Clericus, and De Wette, and copied more or less exactly, by the Septuagmt 
(axojf axovffere, fiXiKovres (3x's-^sTs), the Vulgate (audite audientes, videte 
visionem), Calvin, Cocceius, and Vitringa. Neither of these methods con- 
veys the true force of the original expression, which is clearly emphatic, 
and suggests the idea of distinctness, clearness (J. D. Michaelis), or of 
mere external sight and hearing (Augusti), or of abundant sight and hear- 
ing (J. H. Michaelis, sufficientissime), or of continued sight and hearing 
( Junius, indesinenter), probably the last which is adopted by Gesenius, Hitzig, 
Hendwerk, Henderson, and Ewald. Maurer makes the prominent idea that 
of repetition (iterum iterumque). The idea of hearing and seeing without 
perceiving may have been proverbial among the Jews, as it seems to have 
been among the Greeks , from the examples given by Wetstein in his note on 
Mat. xiii. 13. Demosthenes expressly cites it as a proverb (ffagoipla) aguv- 
rag [LI\ ooctv xai axouovrag uq axoveiv, and the Prometheus of .ZEsehylus 
employs a like expression, in describing the primitive condition of mankind 
on which one of the Greek scholiasts observes, dion vovv za) pglvqffiv ovx et%ov. 
10. As the foregoing verse contains a prediction of the -people's insensi- 
bility, but under the form of a command or exhortation to themselves, so 
this predicts the same event, as the result of Isaiah's labours, under the form 
of a command to him. Make fat, gross, callous, the heart of this people, 
i. e. their affections or their minds in general, and its ears make heavy, dull 
or hard of hearing, and its eyes smear, close or bund, lest it see with its eyes, 
and with its ears hear, and its heart understand, perceive or feel, and it turn 
to me, i. e. repent and be converted, and le healed, or literally and one heal 
it, the indefinite construction being equivalent in meaning to a passive. The 
thing predicted is judicial blindness, as the natural result and righteous re- 
tribution of the national depravity. This end would be promoted by the^ 
very preaching of the truth, and therefore a command to preach was in 
effect a command to blind and harden them. The act required of the 
Prophet is here joined with its ultimate effect, while the intervening circum- 
stances, namely, the people's sin and the withholding of God's grace, are 
passed by in silence. But although not expressed, they are implied, in this 
command to preach the people callous, blind, and deaf, as J. D. Michaelis 
phrases it. The essential idea is their insensibility, considered as the fruit 
of their own depravity, as the execution of God's righteous judgment, and 
as the only visible result of Isaiah's labours. " Deus sic prsecipit judiciali- 
ter, populus agit criminaliter, propheta autem ministerialiter ' (J. H.. 
Michaelis). In giving Isaiah his commission, it was natural to make the 
last of these ideas prominent, and hence the form of exhortation or com- 
mand in which $te prophecy is here presented. Make them insensible, not 
by an immediate act of power, nor by any direct influence whatever, but by 
doing your duty, which their wickedness and God's righteous judgments 
will allow to have no other effect. In this sense the prophet might be said 
to preach them callous. In other cases, where his personal agency no longer 
needed to be set forth or alluded to, the verse is quoted, not as a command, 
but a description of the people, or as a declaration of God's agency in mak- 
ing them insensible. Thus in Mat. xiii. 15, and in Acts xxviii. 26, the 
Septuagint version is retained, in which the people's own guilt is the pro- 
minent idea " for this people's heart is waxed gross, and their ears are 
dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed, lest," &c. In John 
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xii. 40, on the other hand, the sentence takes a new form, in order to bring 
out distinctly the idea of judicial blindness " he hath blinded their eyes 
and hardened their heart, lest." &e. Both these ideas are in fact included 
in the meaning of the passage, though its forms are different,_in order to 
suit the occasion upon which it was originally uttered. There is no need, 




vando aggravavit oblinendo oblivit), to which there is besides a philological 
objection (vide supra, chap. v. 5). v The paraphrase in John no more proves 
that the verse must be directly descriptive of G-od's agency, than that in 
Acts and Matthew proves that it must be descriptive of the people's own 
agency, which sense is actually put upon Cocceius's construction by Abar- 
benel, who first proposed it, and who thinks that the verbs must either be 
reflexive" the heart of this people has made itself fat, their ears have 
made themselves heavy, their eyes have shut themselves," or must all 
agree with w "the heart of this people has made itself fat, it has made 
their ears heavy, it has closed their eyes." That a divine agency is really 
implied, though not expressed as Cocceius supposes, is clear from the 
paraphrase in John xii. 40, and creates no difficulty here that is not com- 
mon to a multitude of passages, so that nothing would be gained by explain- 
ing it away in this one instance. " Absque hoc testimonio," says Jerome, 
" manet eadem quaastio in ecclesiis, et aut cum ista solventur et ceteras, 
aut cum ceteris et haac indissolubilis erit." The same considerations which 
have been presented render it unnecessary to suppose, with Henderson and 
others, that the command to blind and harden is merely a command to pre- 
dict that the people will be blind and hard ; a mode of explanation which 
may be justified in certain cases by the context or by exegetical necessity, 
but which is here gratuitous and therefere inadmissible. Gesenius, Augusti, 
and De Wette, understand by heart the seat of the affections, and accord- 
ingly translate f 1 ^ by/eeZ ; but the constant usage of the latter in the sense 
of understanding or perceiving seems to require that the former should be 
taken to denote the whole mind or rational soul. The ancient versions take 
123? as an ablative of instrument, in which they are followed by Luther, 
the English Version (with their heart), Junius, Vitringa, J. D. Michaelis, 
Lowth, Augusti, and Henderson. Calvin- makes it the subject of the verb 
(cor ejus intelligat), in which he is followed by Gesenius, Hitzig, De Wette, 
Ewald, TJmbreit. The last construction is more simple in itself, but breaks 
the uniformity of the sentence, as the other verbs of this clause all agree 
with people as their subject. Clericus takes KSH as, a noun and reads lest 
there be healing, and the same sense is put upon it as a verb by Junius and 
Vitringa. The Septuagint and Vulgate substitute the first for the third 
person, and I heal them. Cocceius refers the verb to God directly, lest he 
heal them, in accordance with his explanation of the first clause. Most of 
the modern writers assume an impersonal or indefinite construction, which 
may either be resolved into a passive (Gesenius. De Wette, Henderson), or 
retained in the translation (Hitzig, Maurer, Hendewerk, Ewald). Kimehi 
explains the healing mention to be pardon following repentance. The re- 
presentation of sin as a spiritual malady is frequent in the Scriptures. 
Thus David prays (Ps. xii. 4), " Heal my soul, for I have sinned against 
thee." Instead of heal, in the case before us, the Targum and Peshito 
lawe forgive, which is substituted likewise in the quotation or rather the 
allusion to this verse in Mark iv. 12. 

11. And I said, How long, Lord ? And Tie said, Until that cities are 
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desolate for want of an inhabitant, and houses for want of men, and the 
land shall le desolated, a waste, or utterly desolate. The spiritual death of 
the people should be followed by external desolation. Hitzig understands 
the Prophet to ask how long he must be the bearer of this thankless mes- 
sage ; but the common explanation is no doubt the true one, that he asks 
how long the blindness of the peeple shall continue, and is told until it 
ruins them and drives them from their country. Grotius supposes a par- 
ticular allusion to Sennacherib's invasion, Clericus to that of Nebuchad- 
nezzar ; but as the foregoing description is repeatedly applied in the New 
Testament to the Jews who were contemporary with our Saviour, the 
threatening must be equally extensive, and equivalent to saying that 
land should be completely wasted, not at one time but repeatedly. 
Kimchi, who also understands the verse as referring to the Babylonian con- 
quest, finds a climax in the language, which is much more appropriate 
however when applied to successive periods and events. The acumulation 
of particles DN 7ty$ T5J is supposed by Henderson to indicate a long lapse 
of time; but it seems to differ from the simple form only as until differs 
from until that or until when. On the meaning of P^D .vide supra, 
chap. v. 9. 

12. This verse continues the answer to the Prophet's question in the 
verse preceding. And (until) Jehovah shall have put far off (removed to a 
distance) the men (or people of the country), and great (much or abundant) 
shall le that which is left (of unoccupied forsaken ground) -in the midst of 
the land. This is little more than a repetition, in other words, of the de- 
claration in the verse preceding. The Septuagint and Vulgate make the 
last clause not a threatening but a promise that those left in the land shall 
be multiplied. Clericus and Lowth understand it to mean " there shall be 
many a deserted woman in the land." Gi-esenius, " many ruins." Ewald, 
" a great vacancy or void (Leere)." Most other writers take Hl-lT^ as an 
abstract, meaning desolation or desertion. But the simplest construction 
seems to be that of Henderson and Knobel, who make it agree with the 
land itself, and understand the clause as threatening that there shall be a 
great extent of unoccupied forsaken land. The terms of this verse may be 
applied to all the successive desolations of the country, not excepting that 
most extreme and remarkable of all which exists at the present moment. 

13. The chapter closes with a repetition and extension of the threatening, 
but in such a form as to involve a promise of the highest import. While it 
is threatened that the stroke shall be repeated on the remnant that survives 
its first inflction, it is promised that there shall be such a remnant after every 
repetition to the last. '- And yet even after the entire desolation which had 
first been mentioned in it the desolated land (there shall remain) a tenth 
or tithe here put indefinitely for a small proportion and (even this tenth) 
shall return and he for a consuming i. e. shall again be consumed but still 
not utterly, for like the terebinth and like the oak the two most common 
forest trees of Palestine which in falling in their fallen state, or when 
felled have substance or vitality in them so a holy seed shall be, or is the 
substance vital principle of it the tenth or remnant which appeared to be 
destroyed. However frequently the people may seem to be destroyed, there 
shall still be a surviving remnant, and however frequently that very remnant 
may appear to perish, there shall still be a remnant of the remnant left, and 
this indestructible residuum shall be the holy seed, the true Church, the 
Xg/jjto/ta Kar 1 gxXoysji' ^ag/rog (Bom. xi. 5). This prediction was fulfilled, not 
once for all, but again and again; not only in the vine-dressers and husband- 
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men left by Nebuchadnezzar and afterwards destroyed in Egypt ; not only 
in the remnant that survived the destruction of the city by the Eomans, 
and increased until again destroyed by Adrian ; but in the present existence 
of the Jews as a peculiar people, notwithstanding the temptations to 
amalgamate with others, notwithstanding persecutions and apparent extirpa- 
tions ; a fact which can only be explained by the prediction that " all Israel' 
shall be saved " (Eom. xi. 26). As in many former instances, throughout 
the history of the chosen people, under both dispensations, " even so, at 
this present time also, there is a remnant according to the election of grace." 
The reference of holy seed to Christ (as in Gal. iii. 16) restricts the verse to 
the times before the advent, and is here forbidden by the application of the 
Hebrew phrase to Israel in general (Ezra ix. 2, Comp. Isaiah iv. 3, Ixv. 9), 
a meaning which is here not changed but only limited, upon the principle 
that " they are not all Israel which are of Israel " (Eom. ix. 6). As thus 
explained, the threatening of the verse involves a promise. There^ is no 
need therefore of attempting to convert it into a mere promise, by giving to 
")J!| the active sense of consuming or destroying enemies (De Dieu), or by 
making !"12B> signify return from exile (Calvin), and connecting "Q??? with 
what follows "be destroyed like the terebinth and oak," i.e. only destroyed 
like them. The passive sense of ">#?? nJVH is fixed by the analogy of Num. : 
xxiv. 22, and Isaiah xliv. 15. The idiomatic use of the verb return to 
qualify another verb by denoting repetition is of constant occurrence, and is ; 
assumed here by almost all interpreters, ancient and modern. Besides, the 
tenth left in the land could hardly be described as returning to it. That: 
"$5 denotes purification is a mere rabbinical conceit. n?-)tt? has been vari- 
ously explained to mean the sap (Targum), root (De Wette), trunk (Grese- ; 
nius), germ (Hitzig), &c. But the sense which seems to agree best with : 
the connection and the etymology is that of substance, or subsistence, under- 
standing thereby the vitality/ or that which is essential to the life and repro-. 
duction of the tree. J"I5?.^ occurs elsewhere only in 1 Chron. xxvi. 
16, where it seems to be the name of one of the temple gates. Hence AbeiT 
Ezra supposes the Prophet to allude to two particular and well-known trees 
at or near this gate, while other Jewish writers understand him as referring 
to the timber of the gate or of the causeway leading to it (1 Kings x. 5). 
The same interpretation is adopted by Junius, and Cocceius explains the 
word in either case as an appellative meaning causeway. But with these 
exceptions, all interpreters appear to be agreed in making the word descrip- ; 
tive of something in the condition of the trees, the spreading of thek 
branches (Vulgate), the casting of their leaves (Targum) or of their fruit 
(Septuagint), or the casting down or felling of the tree; itself, which last is 
commonly adopted. Instead of Q2, referring to the trees, more than a: 
hundred manuscripts read H2, referring to the tenth or to the land. The 
suffix in the last word, of the verse is referred to the land or people by. 
Ewald and Maurer, but with more probability by others to the tenth, which 
is the nearest antecedent and affords a better sense. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

HERE begins a series of connected prophecies (chaps, vii.-xii.), belonging 
to the reign of Ahaz, and relating in general to the same great subjects, the 
deliverance of Judah from Syria and Israel, its subsequent subjection to : 
Assyria and other foreign powers, the final destruction of its enemies, the. 
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advent of Messiah, and the nature of his kingdom. The series admits of 
different divisions, but it is commonly agreed that one distinct portion is con- 
tained in the seventh chapter. Hendewerk and Henderson suppose it to 
include two independent prophecies (vers. 19 and 10-25), and Ewald 
separates the same two parts as distinct portions of the same prophecy. 
The common division is more natural, however, which supposes vers. 1-16 
to contain a promise of deliverance from Syria and Israel, and vers. 17-25 
a threatening of worse evils to be brought upon Judah by the Assyrians in 
whom they trusted. 

The chapter begins with a brief historical statement of the invasion of 
Judah by Eezin and Pekah, and of the fear which it excited, to relieve which . 
Isaiah is commissioned to meet Ahaz in a public place, and to assure him 
that there is nothing more to fear from the invading powers, that their evil 
design cannot be accomplished, that one of them is soon to perish, and that 
in the mean time both are to remain without enlargement, vers. 19. 

Seeing the king to be incredulous, the prophet invites him to assure 
himself by chosing any sign or pledge of the event, which he refuses to do, 
under the pretext of confidence in God, but is charged with unbelief by the 
Prophet, who nevertheless renews the promise of deliverance in a symbolical 
form, and in connection with a prophecy of the miraculous conception and 
nativity of Christ, both as a pledge of the event, and as a measure of the 
time in which it is to take place, vers. 10-16. 

To this assurance of immediate deliverance, he adds a threatening of 
ulterior evils, to arise from the Assyrian protection which the king preferred 
to that of God, to wit, the loss of independence, the successive domination of 
foreign powers, the harassing and predatory occupation of the land by 
strangers, the removal of its people, the neglect of tillage, and the transfor- 
mation of its choicest vineyards, fields, and gardens, into wastes or pastures, 
vers. 17-25. 

1. Eezin, the king of Damascene Syria or Aram, from whom Uzziah 
had taken Elath, a port on the Bed Sea, and restored it to Judah (2 Kings 
xiv. 22), appears to have formed an alliance with Pekah, the murderer and 
successor of Pekahiah, king of Israel (2 Kings xv. 27), during the reign of 
Jotham (ib. ver. 37), but to have deferred the actual invasion of Judah 
until that king's death, and the accession of his feeble son, in the first year 
of whose reign it probably took place, with most encouraging success, 
as the army of Ahaz was entirely destroyed, and 200,000 persons taken 
captive, who were afterwards sent back at the instance of the prophet 
Oded (2 Ghron. xxviii. 5-15). But notwithstanding this success, they were 
unable to effect their main design, the conquest of Jerusalem, whether 
repelled by the natural strength and artificial defences of the place itself, or 
interrupted in the siege by the actual or dreaded invasion of their own 
dominions by the king of Assyria (2 Kings xvi. 7-9). It seems to be at a 
point of time between their first successes and their final retreat, that the 
Prophet's narrative begins. And it was happened, came to pass in the 
days of Ahaz, son of Jotham, son of Uzziah, king of Judah, that Eezin king 
of Aram or Syria and Pekah, son ofSemaliah, king of Israel, came up to 
or against Jerusalem to war against it; and he was not able to war 
against it. As war is both a verb and a noun in English, it may be used 
to represent the Hebrew verb and noun in this sentence. Some give a dif- 
ferent meaning to the two, making one mean to fight and the other to con- 
quer (Vulgate) or take (Henderson) ; but this distinction is implied, not 
expressed, and the simple meaning of the words is that he (put by a com- 
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mon licence for they, or meaning each of them, or referring .to Kezin as the 
principal confederate) could not do what he attempted. There is no need 
of taking ?^J in the absolute sense of prevailing (Yitringa), which would 
require a different construction. It is sufficient to supply the idea of suc- 
cess in either case; they wished of course to war successfully against it, 
which they could not do. Gesenius sets the first part of this chapter down 
as the production of another hand, because it speaks of Isaiah in the third 
person, and because the first verse nearly coincides with 2 Kings xvi. 5. 
But as that may just as well have been derived from this a supposition 
favoured by the change of ?3* T into -v?,J and as the use of the third person 
is common among ancient writers, sacred and profane, Isaiah himself not 
excepted (chap. xx. 37, 38), there is no need even of supposing with 
Yitringa, that the last clause was added at a later period, by the sacred 
scribes, or with Hengstenberg and Ewald, that the verse contains a general 
summary, in which the issue of the war is stated by anticipation. It is not 
improbable, indeed, that this whole prophecy was written some time after 
it was first delivered ; but even this supposition is not neecessary for the 
removal of the alleged difficulty, which arises wholly from assuming that 
this verse and the next relate to the beginning of the enterprise, when 
Eezin and Pekah first invaded Judah, whereas they relate to the attack 
upon Jerusalem, after the country had been ravaged, and the disappoint- 
ment with which they are threatened below is the disappointment of their 
grand design upon the royal city, which was the more alarming in conse- 
quence of what they had already effected. This view of the matter brings 
the two accounts in Kings and Chronicles into perfect harmony, without 
supposing what Is here described to be either the first (G-rotius, Usher), or 
second (Jerome, Theodoret, Jarchi, Yitringa, Kosenmuller), of two different 
invasions, or that although they relate to the same event (Lightfoot), the 
account in Chronicles is chargeable with ignorant exaggeration (Gesenius). 
Another view of the matter, which also makes the two accounts refer to one 
event, is that of Hengstenberg, who supposes the victory of Pekah described 
in Chronicles to have been the consequence of the unbelief of Ahaz, and his 
refusal to accept the divine promise. But the promise, instead of being 
retracted, is renewed, and the other supposition that Pekah's victory pre- 
ceded what is here recorded, seems to agree "better with the terror of Ahaz, 
and with the comparison in ver. 3. Either hypothesis, however, may be 
entertained, without materially affecting the details of the interpretation. 
The invaders are said to have come up to Jerusalem, not merely as a military 
phrase (Yitringa), nor with exclusive reference to its natural position 
(Knobel), its political pre-eminence (Henderson), or its moral elevation (C. 
B. Michaelis), but with allusion, more or less distinct, to all the senses in 
which the holy city was above all others. On the construction of Jeru- ' 
salem directly with the verb of motion, see Gesenius, 116, 1. 

2. And it was told the house of David the court, the royal family, of 
Judah saying, Syria resteth or is resting upon Ephraim: and his 
hectrt i.e. the king's, as the chief and representative of the house of 
David and the heart of his people shook, like the shaking of the trees of a 
wood before a wind. This is commonly applied to the effect produced by 
the first news of the coalition between Eezin and Pekah or the junction of 
their forces. The oldest writers understand the news to be that 'Syria is 
confederate or joined with Ephraim (Septuagint, Targum, Peshito, Yulgate, 
Calvin, English Yersion, &c.). Some, however, read in violation of -the 
accents nn.3, and translate thus Syria is marching or leading hisforces-^o 
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wards Ephraim (J. D. Michaelis), or with Ephraim (Henderson). Others, 
Syria relies upon or is supported ~by Ephraim (Lowth, Barnes). Others, 
Syria influences or controls Ephraim (Yitringa). But most interpreters, espe- 
cially the latest, Syria is encamped upon (the territory of) Ephraim, or, as 
Steudel understands it, near (the city of) Ephraim. It is equally natural, 
and more consistent with the history, to understand the words as having 
reference to a later date, i. e. either the time of the advance upon Jeru- 
salem, or that of the retreat of the invaders, laden with the spoil of Judah, 
and with two hundred thousand captives. In the one case, Syria, i. e. the 
Syrian army, may be said to rest upon (the army of) Ephraim, in the 
modern military sense, with reference to their relative position on the field 
of battle ; in the other,. Syria may be described as literally resting or 
reposing in the territory of Ephraim, on its homeward march, and as 
thereby filling Ahaz with the apprehension of a fresh attack. Although 
neither of these explanations may seem altogether natural, they are really 
as much so as any of the others which have been proposed, and in a case 
where we have at best a choice of difficulties, these may claim the prefer- 
ence as tending to harmonize the prophecy with history as given both in 
Kings and Chronicles. We read in 2 Kings xix. 7-9, that Ahaz applied 
to Tiglathpileser king of Assyria, to help him against Syria and Israel, 
which he did. At what precise period of the war this alliance was formed, 
it is not easy to determine ; but there seems to be no doubt that Ahaz, at 
the time here mentioned, was relying upon some human aid in preference 
to God. The construction of the feminine verb nru with the masculine 
D")N is to be explained, not by supplying JTD?D (Jarchi) or J~ny (Rosen- 
miiller) before the latter, but by the idiomatic usage which connects the 
names of countries, where they stand for the inhabitants, with verbs of 
this form, as in Job. i. 15, 1 Sam. xvii. 21, and 2 Sam. viii. 6, where 
this very name is so construed. 

8. From this alarm Isaiah is sent to free the king. And Jehovah said 
to Isaiah son of Amoz, Go out to meet Ahaz, thou and She'arjashub thy son, 
to the end of the conduit of the upper pool, to the highway of the ful- 
ler's field. The mention of these now obscure localities, although it detracts 
nothing from the general clearness of the passage, is an incidental proof of 
authenticity, which no later writer would or could have forged. The Upper 
Pool, which has been placed by different writers upon almost every side of 
Jerusalem, is identified by Robinson and Smith with a large tank at the 
head of the Yalley of Hinnom, about seven hundred yards west north-west 
from the Jaffa gate. It is full in the rainy season, and its waters are then 
conducted by a small rude aqueduct to the vicinity of the gate just men- 
tioned, and so to the Pool of Hezekiah within the walls. This aqueduct is 
probably the conduit mentioned in the text, and the end of this conduit the 
point where it enters the city, as appears from the fact, that when Rabsha- 
keh afterwards conferred with the ministers of Hezekiah at this same spot, 
lie was heard by the people on the city wall (chap, xxxvi. 2, 12.) From 
the same passage it may be inferred that this was a frequented spot, which 
some suppose to be the reason that Isaiah was directed to it, while others 
understand the direction as implying that Ahaz was about to fortify the 
city, or rather to cut off a supply of water from the invaders, as Hezekiah 
afterwards did when besieged by Sennacherib (2 Chron. xxxii. 4); an ex- 
ample often followed afterwards, particularly in the sieges of Jerusalem by 
P.ompey, Titus, and Godfrey of Bouillon. The Prophet is therefore com.- 
inanded to go out, not merely from his house, but from the city, to meet 
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Ahaz, which does not imply that the king was seeking him, or coining to 
him, hut merely specifies the object which he was -to seek himself. For 
the various opinions with respect to the position of the Upper Pool so 
called in relation to the Lower Pool, mentioned in chap. xxii. 9, and situ- 
ated lower down in the same valley, south of the Jaffa gate see Eosen- 
jniiller, Gresenius, and Hitzig on this passage, Winer's Realwb'rterhuch 
s. v. Teiche, and Eobinson's Palestine, vol. i. pp. 352, 483. The Fuller's 
Field*was of course without the city, and the highway or causeway men- 
tioned may have led either to it or along it, so as to divide it from the 
aqueduct. The command to take his son with him might be regarded 
merely as an incidental circumstance, but for the fact that the name Shear- 
jashub is significant, and as we may suppose it to have been already known, 
and the people were familiar with the practice of conveying instruction in 
this form, the very sight of the child would perhaps suggest a prophecy, or 
recall one previously uttered, or at least prepare the mind for one to come ; 
and accordingly we find in chap. x. 21 this very phrase employed, not as 
a name, but in its proper sense, a remnant shall return. Goceeius assigns 
two other reasons for the presence, of the child -that he might early learn 
the duties of a prophet and that the sight of him might prove to all who 
heard the ensuing prophecy, that the mother mentioned in ver. 14 could 
not be the Prophet's wife. But this precaution would have answered little 
purpose against modern licence of conjecture ; for Gesenius does not scruple 
to assume a second marriage. 

4. The assurance, by which Ahaz is encouraged, is that the danger is 
over, that the fire is nearly quenched, that the enemies, who lately seemed 
like flaming firebrands of war, are now mere smoking ends of firebrands ; 
he is therefore exhorted to be quiet and confide in the divine protection. 
And tliou shalt say to him, Be cautious and be quiet or take care to be 
quiet fear not, nor let thy heart be soft, before or on account of these 
two smoking tails of firebrands, in the heat of the anger ofHezin and Syria 
and the son of Remaliah. The comparison of Eezin and Pekah to the tails or 
ends of firebrands, instead of firebrands themselves, is not a mere expres- 
sion of contempt, as most interpreters suppose, nor a mere intimation of 
their approaching fate, as Barnes and Henderson explain it, but a distinct 
allusion to the evil which they had already done, and which should never 
be repeated. . If the emphasis were only in the use of the word tails, the 
tail of anything else would have been equally appropriate. The smoking 
remnant of a firebrand implies a previous flame, if not a conflagration. 
This confirms the conclusion before drawn, that Judah had already been 
ravaged, and that the narrative in Kings and Chronicles are perfectly con- 
sistent and relate to the same subject. The older versions construe the 
demonstrative with firebrands " the tails of these two smoking firebrands;" 
the moderns more correctly with tails " these two tails or ends of smoking 
firebrands." The last clause of the verse is not to be construed with B^S? 
" smoking in the anger of Eezin," &c., but with the verbs preceding " fear 
not, nor let thy heart be faint in the anger," &c. The reason implied in 
the connection is that the hot fire of their anger was now turned to smoke 
and almost quenched. The distinct mention of Eezin and Syria, while 
Pekah is simply termed the son of Eemaliah, is supposed by some to be 
intended to express contempt for the latter, though the difference may after 
all be accidental, or have only a rhythmical design. The patronymic, like 
our English surname, can be used contemptuously only when it indicates 
ignoble origin, in which sense it maybe applied to Pekah, who was a 
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usurper, as the enemies of Napoleon always chose to call him Buonaparte 
because the name betrayed an origin both foreign and obscure. 

5. Because Syria has devised, meditated, purposed, evil against thee, also 
Ephraim and JRemaliah's son, saying. Hendewerk, and most of the early 
writers, connect this with what goes before, as a further explanation of the 
king's terror "fear not, nor let thy heart be faint, because Syria," &c. 
But G-esenius, Hitzig, Henderson, Ewald and Umbreit, make it the begin- 
ning of a sentence, the apodosis of which is contained in ver. 7 " because 
(or although) Syria has devised, &c., therefore (or nevertheless) thus saith 
the Lord," &c. The constructions may be blended by regarding this 
verse and the next as a link or connecting clause between the exhorta- 
tion in ver. 4, and the promise in ver. 7. " Fear -not because Syria and 
Israel thus threaten, for on that very account the Lord declares," &c. 
Here again Syria appears as the prime agent and controlling power, 
although Ephraim is added in the second clause. The suppression of 
Pekah's proper name in this clause, and of Eezin's altogether in the 
first, has given rise to various far-fetched explanations, though it seems 
in fact to shew, that the use of names in the whole passage is rather 
euphonic or rhythmical than significant. 

6. The invaders themselves are now introduced as holding counsel 
or addressing one another, not at the present moment, but at the time 
when their plan was first concerted. We will go up, or let us go up, 
into Judah, or against it, although this is rather implied than expressed, 
and vex (i. e. harass or distress) it, and make a breach in it, (thereby 
subduing it) to ourselves, and let us make a king in the midst of it, to 
wit, the son of Tabeal or Tabeel, as the name is written out of pause, 
Ezra iv. 7. The feminine suffixes probably refer, not to Judah (Hen- 
derson) but to Jerusalem (Gesenius, Kosenmuller), although the same 
terms are applied to the whole country elsewhere (2 Chron. xxi. 17). 
The reference to Jerusalem is required by this history, according 
to which they did succeed in their attack upon the kingdom, but 
were foiled in their main design of conquering the royal city. The 
entrance into Judah was proposed only as a means to this end, and 
it is the failure of this end that is predicted in the next verse. The 
reference to the city is also recommended by the special reference to 
the capital cities of Syria and Ephraim in vers. 8, 9. tyWpl is explained 
to mean let us arouse her by the Vulgate (suscitemus earn), Luther (auf- 
wecken), Calvin and others, which supposes the verb to be derived from 
ri?H (KK) to awaken. Others, deriving it from Y\> to cut off, explain it to 
mean let us dismember or divide it (Yitringa, Augusti), or subvert, destroy 
it (Peshito, J. D. Michaelis, Schroeder, Henderson). The simplest etymo- 
logy, and that most commonly adopted, derives it from pp to be distressed 
or terrified, and in the Hiphil to alarm (Hitzig), or to distress, with special 
reference to the hardships of a siege (Kimchi, Aben Ezra, Cocceius, Eosen- 
muller, Gesenius, Ewald, &c.). Oppress (Barnes) is too indefinite. The 
other verb has also been variously explained, as meaning let us level it 
(from i^f?3, a plain), let us tear it away (Vulgate : avellamus ad nos), let 
us divide or rend it (Luther, Cocceius, Alting, J. W. Michaelis, Vitringa, 
Barnes). It is now commonly agreed, however, that it means to make a 
breach or opening (Calvin : faire bresche ou ouverture, Hendewerk, Hen- 
derson), and thereby take or conquer (Ewald, Knobel). The creation of 
tributary kings by conquerors is mentioned elsewhere in the sacred history 
(e.g. 2 Kings xxiii. 84, xxiv. 17). Son of Tabeal like Son of Bemaliah, is 
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commonly explained as a contemptuous expression, implying obscurity or 
mean extraction. But such an expression would hardly have been put into 
the mouths of his patrons, unless we suppose that they selected him ex- 
pressly on account of his ignoble origin or insignificance, which is a very 
improbable assumption. They would be far more likely to bestow the 
crown on some prince, either of Ephraim or Syria, which some suppose to 
be implied in the Syriae form of the name, equivalent to the Hebrew 
Tobijah (Neh. ii. 15), and analogous to Tabrimmon, from whom Benhadad 
king of Syria was descended (1 Kings xv. 18). So in Ezra iv. 7. Tabeel 
is named as one of those who wrote to the king in tlie Syrian (Aramean) 
tongue. This whole speculation, though ingenious, and illustrated by 
Gresenius with a profusion of etymological learning (Comm. vol. i. p. 281, 
note), is probably fanciful, and certainly of no exegetical importance, which 
last is also true of Calvin's suggestion that the Son of Tabeal may have 
been a disaffected Jew. There is something curious in the Jewish expla- 
nation of the name by that form of the cabbala called Albam (because it 
puts a for I, I, for m, and so forth, as identical with &&&1 (i. q. n*7D"i). A 
more important observation is, that this familiar reference en passant to 
the names of persons now forgotten, as if familiar to contemporary readers, 
is a strong incidental proof of authenticity. 

7. Thus.saith the Lord Jehovah, it shall not stand or it shall not arise 
and it shall not be, or come to pass. This, as was said before, is taken 
by G-esenius and others as the conclusion of a sentence beginning in ver. 5, 
but may just as naturally be explained as the commencement of a new one. 
The feminine verbs may be referred to counsel (""$) understood or taken 
indefinitely, which is a common Hebrew construction. (Vide supra, chap, 
i. 6.) As D-1p means both to rise and stand, the idea here expressed may 
be either that the thing proposed shall not even come into existence (Hit- 
zig), or that it shall not continue or be permanent (Gesenius, Hengsten- 
berg, Hendewerk, Ewald, Umbreit). The general sense is clear, viz., that 
their design should be defeated. The name run*, being here preceded by 
^n&? takes the vowels of D?ri?8 : . The accumulation of divine names is, as 
usual, emphatic, and seems here intended to afford a pledge of the event, 
derived from the supremacy and power of the Being who predicts it. 

8, 9. The plans of the enemy cannot be accomplished, because God has 
decreed that while the kingdoms of Syria and Israel continue to exist, they 
shallremain without enlargement, or at least without the addition of Jeru- 
salem or Judah to their territories. It shall not stand or come to pass, 
because the head (or capital) of Aram is Damascus (and shall be so still), 
and the head (chief or sovereign) of Damascus is Rezin (and shall be so 
still and as for the other power there is as little cause of fear) for in yet 
sixty and five years (in sixty-five years more) shall Ephraim be broken from 
a people (i. e. from being a people, so as not to be a people and even in 
the mean time, it shall not be enlarged by the addition of Judah) for the 
head (or capital) of JUphraim is Samaria, and the head (chief or sovereign) 
of Samaria is Remalialis son. If you will not believe (it is) because you 
are not to be established. Here again Syria is the prominent object, and 
Ephraim subjoined, as if by an afterthought. The order of ideas is that 
Syria shall remain as it is, and as for Ephraim it is soon to be. destroyed, 
but while it does last, it shall remain as it is likewise; Pekah shall never 
reign in any other capital, nor Samaria be the capital of any other king- 
dom. To this natural expression of the thought corresponds the rhythmical 
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arrangement of the sentences, the first clause of the eighth verse answering 
exactly to the first clause of the ninth, while the two last clauses, though 
dissimilar, complete the measure. 

For the head of Syria is Damascus 
And the head of Damascus Kezin 

And in sixty -five years more, &c. 
j And the head of Ephraim is Samaria 

And the head of Samaria Eemaliah's son 
If ye will not believe, &c. 

Whether this be poetiy or not, its structure is as regular as that of any 
other period of equal length in the writings of Isaiah. As to the substance 
of these verses, the similar clauses have already been explained, as a pre- 
diction that the two invading powers should remain without enlargement. 
The first of the uneven clauses, i.e. the last of ver. 8, adds to this predic- 
tion, that Ephraim, or the kingdom of the ten tribes, shall cease to exist 
within a prescribed period, which period is so defined as to include the 
three successive strokes by which that power was annihilated first, the 
invasion of Tiglath-pileser, two or three years after the date of this predic- 
tion (2 Kings xv. 29 ; xvi. 9) then, the conquest of { Samaria, and the 
deportation of the ten tribes, by Shalmaneser, about the sixth year of 
Hezekiah (2 Kings xvii. 6) and finally, the introduction of another race 
by Esar-haddon in the reign of Manasseh (2 Kings xvii. 24 ; Ezra iv. 2 ; 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 11). Within sixty-five years all these events were to 
occur, and Ephraim, in all these senses, was to cease to be a people. It 
seems then that the language of this clause has been carefully selected, so 
as to include the three events which might be represented us destructive of 
Ephraim, while in form it balances the last clause of the next verse, and is 
therefore essential to the rhythmical completeness of the passage. And 
yet this very clause has been rejected as a gloss, not only by Houbigant, 
and others of that school, but by Gesenius, Hitzig, Maurer, and Knobel, 
expressly on the ground that it violates the truth of history and the 
parallelism of the sentence. In urging the latter reason none of these 
critics seem to have observed that the omission of the clause would leave 
the verses unequal ; while the puerile suggestion that the similar clauses 
ought to come together, would apply to any case in Greek, Latin, or modern 
poetry, where two balanced verses are divided by a line of different length 
or termination, as in the Stabat Mater or Cowper's Ode to Friendship. 
Such an objection to the clause is especially surprising on the part of those 
who insist upon subjecting even Hebrew prose to the principles, if not the 
rules, of Greek and Latin prosody. As to the more serious historical ob- 
jection, it is applicable only to the theory of Usher, Lowth, Hengstenberg, 
and Henderson, that the conquest of Israel by Tiglath-pileser and Shal- 
maneser are excluded from the prophecy, and that it has relation solely to 
what took place under Esar-haddon ; whereas all three are included. If a 
historian should say that in one and twenty years from the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, the Emperor Napoleon had ceased to be, he could 
not be charged with the error of reckoning to the time of his death, instead 
of his first or second abdication, because all these would be really included, 
and the larger term chosen only for the purpose of embracing every sense in 
which the Emperor ceased to be. So in the case before us, the invasion by 
Tiglath-pileser, and the deportation by Shalmaneser are included, but the 
term of sixty-five years is assigned, because with it expired every possible 
pretension of the ten tribes to be reckoned as a state or nation, though the 
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real downfall of the government had happened many years before. Nor is 
it improbable that if the shorter periods of three or twenty years had been 
named, the same class of. critics would have made the exclusion of the wind- 
ing up under Esar-haddon a ground of similar objection to the clause. 
The propriety of including this event is clear from the repeated mention of 
Israel as a people still subsisting until it took place (2 Kings xxiii. 19, 20 ; 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 6, 7 ; xxxv. 18), and from the fact that Esar-haddon placed his 
colonists in the Cities of Samaria, instead of the children of Israel (2 Kings 
xxvii. 24), thereby completing their destruction as a people. The same 
considerations furnish an answer to the objection that the time fixed for the 
overthrow of Ephraim is too remote to allay the fears of Ahaz; not to men- 
tion that this was only one design of the prediction, and that the encourage* 
ment was meant to be afforded by what follows, and which seems to have 
been added for the very purpose, as if he had said, "Ephraim is to last but 
sixty-five years at most, and even while it does last the head," &c. That the 
order of the numerals, sixty and Jive instead of Jive and sixty is no proof of 
later origin (G-esenius), may be inferred from the occurrence of the same 
collocation at least three times in Genesis (iv. 24, xviii. 28, xlvi. 15). The 
alleged inconsistency between this clause and ver. 16 rests on a gratuitous 
assumption that the desolation threatened there and the destruction here 
are perfectly identical. To allege that liy? is elsewhere used to denote the 
precise time of an event (Gen. xl. 13, 19 ; Josh. i. 11, iii. 2 ; Jer. xxviii. 
3, 11), is only to allege that a general expression admits of a specific appli- 
cation. The Hebrew phrase corresponds exactly to the English phrase in 
sixty -five years more, and like it may be either applied to something happen- 
ing at the end of that period, or to something happening at any time within 
it, or to both, which is really its application here. To the objection that 
the precise date of the immigration under Esar-haddon is a matter of con- 
jecture, the answer is, that since this event and the sixty-fifth year from 
the date of the prediction both fall within the reign -of Manasseh, the sup- 
position that they coincide is less improbable than the supposition that they 
do not. To reject the clause on such a ground is to assume that whatever 
is not proved (or, rather twice proved) must be false, however probable. 
Enough has now been said, not only to vindicate the clause as genuine, but 
to preclude the necessity of computing the sixty-five years from any other 
period than the date of the prediction, as for instance from the death of 
Jeroboam II., with Cocceius, or from the leprosy of Uzziah with the Rabbins, 
both which hypotheses, if necessary, might be plausibly defended. It also 
supersedes the necessity of emendation in the text. Grotius and Cappellus 
drop the plural termination of Q^W and thus convert it into six. But even 
if Isaiah could have written six and Jive instead of eleven, the latter number 
would be too small, as Capellus in his computation overlooks an interregnum 
which the best chronologers assume between Pekah and Hoshea. See 
Gesenius in loc. Yitringa supposes E'Oni D*fc?G2> to have -arisen out of "'VW 
KW) (a common abbreviation in Hebrew manuscripts, and this out of* ^ 
W|, six, ten, and five, the exact number of years between the prophecy and 
Shalmaneser's conquest, viz. sixteen of Ahaz and five of Hezekiah, which he 
therefore supposes to be separately stated. But even if letters were used 
for ciphers in Isaiah's time, which is highly improbable, it is still. more im- 
probable that both modes of notation would have been mixed up in a single 
number. Gesenius sneers at Yitringa's thanking God for the discovery of 
this emendation ; but it is more than matched by_ two of later date and Ger- 
man origin. Steudel proposes to read nj^ (for n^) in the sense of repeatedly, 
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and to supply days after sixty -Jive! Hendewerk more boldly reads 
nJK' b'ph) while the robbers and the murderer are a sleep (i. e. asleep) ! This 
lie thinks so schdn und. herrlich, and the light which it sheds so ganz wunder- 
lar, that he even prefers it to Hensler's proposition to read six or five, (i. q, 
five or six,) i. e. a few. Luzzato give this latter sense to the common text, 
which he explains as a round numher, or rather as two round numbers, sixty 
being used in the Talmud indefinitely for a large number, and Jive even in 
Scripture for a small one. Ewald seems willing to admit that sixty-five 
itself is here put as a period somewhat shorter than the term of human life, 
but rejects the clause as a quotation from an older prophecy, transferred 
from the margin to the text of Isaiah. Besides these emendations of the 
text, the view which has been taken of the prophecy enables us to dispense 
with various forced constructions of the first clause such as Aben Ezra's 

" it shall not come to pass (with respect to you) but (with respect to) the 
head of Syria (which is) Damascus, &c." Or this " Though the head of 
Syria is Damascus (a great city), and the head of Damascus is Eezin (a 
great prince), yet in sixty-five years, &c." Hitzig reverses this, and makes 
it an expression of contempt "for the head of Syria is (only) Damascus, 
and the head of Damascus (only) Eezin (a smoking fire-brand)." The" last 
clause of the verse has also been variously construed. J. D. Michaelis 
supposes a threatening or indignant pause in the midst of it " If ye will 
not believe for (I see that) ye will not believe." Grotius makes it interro- 
gative " will ye not believe, unless ye are confirmed " or assured by a 
sign ? The construction now most commonly adopted makes *? a participle 
of asseveration (Bosenmiiller, Henderson) or even of swearing (Maurer), or 
supposes it to introduce the apodosis and to be equivalent to then (Gesenius). 
Luther's version of the clause, thus understood,, has been much admired, 
as a successful imitation of the paronomasia in Hebrew : Gldubet ihr nicht, 
so bleibet ihr nicht. This explanation of the clause is strongly favoured by 
the analogy of 2 Chron. xx. 20 ; but another equally natural is the one 
already given in translation " if ye do not believe (it is) because ye are 
not to be established." For other constructions and conjectural emenda- 
tions of the several clauses, see Gesenius and Kosenmiiller on the passage. 

10. And Jehovah added to speak unto Ahaz, saying, which, according 
to usage, may either mean that he spoke again, on a different occasion, or 
that he spoke further, on the same occasion, which last is the meaning here. 
This verse, it is true, is supposed to commence ,a new division of the pro- 
phecy by Ewald, and an entirely distinct prediction by Hendewerk, who 
connects it with the close of the fifth chapter, and by Henderson, who re- 
gards all that follows as having reference to the invasion of Judah by Assyria. 
A sufficient refutation of the two last hypothesis is involved in the admission 
made by both these writers, that the offer of a sign has reference to nothing 
in the context, but to something not recorded; whereas it was naturally 
called forth by the incredulity which some suppose to have been betrayed 
by the king's silence (Hengstenberg) or his looks (Bosenmiiller), and which 
is certainly referred to in the last clause of ver. 9. 

11. Ask for thee (i. e. for thy own satisfaction) a sign from Jehovah 
thy God (literally from with him, i. e. from his presence and his power) 

ask deep or high above or make deep thy request or make it high 
i. e. ask it either above or below. A sign is not necessarily a miracle, 
nor necessarily a prophecy, but a sensible pledge of the truth of some- 
thing else, whether present, past, or future ; sometimes consisting in a 
miracle _(Isa. xxxviii. 8; Judges vi. xxxvii.; Exod. iv. 8), but sometimes 
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in a mere prediction (Exod. iii. 12 ; 1 Sam. ii. xxxiv.,; 2 Kings xix. 29), 
and sometimes only in a symbol, especially a symbolical name or action 
(Isa. xxxviii. 18, xx. 3 ; Ezek. iv. 8). The sign bere offered is a proof 
of Isaiah's divine legation, which Ahaz seemed to doubt. He is allowed 
to choose, not only the place of its exhibition (Pliischke), but the sign 
itself. The offer is a general one, including all the kinds of signs which 
have been mentioned, though the only one which would have answered the 
purpose of accrediting the Prophet, was a present miracle, as in the case of 
Moses .(Exod.. iv. 30). Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, seem to have 
read i"17tflp to the grave or lower world ((Sdduvov ej$ ccSjji/), which is adopted 
by Jerome, Michaelis, Lowth, and also by Ewald but without a change of 
text, as he supposes H7K^ to be simply a euphonic variation for n>Klp in- 
tended to assimilate it to '"^yD?. Thus understood, the word may refer 
to the opening of the earth or the raising of the dead, in opposition to 
a miracle in heaven. But as heaven is not particularly mentioned, there is 
no need of departing from the old explanation of '"PNIf as a paragogie im- 
porative (comp. Dan. ix. 19 ; Ps. xli. 4), signifying ask thou. The two 
preceding verbs may then be taken also . as imperatives, go deep, ask, i. e. 
in asking, or as infinitives equivalent to adverbs, ask deep, ask high; or 
the construction may be simplified still further by explaining n?NI^ as a 
noun equivalent to fi?^, and governed directly by the two verbs as im- 
peratives : make deep (thy) request, make (it) high. There may either be 
a reference to the distinction between signs in heaven and signs on earth 
(Mat. xvi. 1), which Jerome illustrates by the case of the Egyptian plagues, 
or the words may be more indefinitely understood as meaning any where, 
up or down, above or below (Calvin). The phrase thy God is emphatic 
and intended to remind Ahaz of his official relation to Jehovah, and as it 
were to afford him a last opportunity of profiting by the connection. 

12. And Ahaz said, I will not ask, and I will not tempt Jehovah. Some 
regard this as a contemptuous irony, implying a belief that God would not 
be able to perform his promise (Grotius, Gesenius, &c.), or a disbelief in 
the existence of a personal God (IJmbreit). "We have no reason to doubt, 
however, that Ahaz beh'eved in the existence of Jehovah, at least as one 
among many gods, as a local and national if not a supreme deity. It is 
better, therefore, to understand the words as a hypocritical excuse for not 
obeying the command, with obvious allusion to the prohibition in Deut. 
vi. 6, which is of course inapplicable to the case of one who is exhorted to 
choose. His refusal probably arose not from speculative doubts or politic 
considerations, but from the state of his affections, his aversion to the ser- 
vice of Jehovah, and his predilection for that of other gods, perhaps com- 
bined with a belief that in this case human aid would be sufficient and a 
divine interposition superfluous ; to which may be added a specific expec- 
tation of assistance from Assyria, for which he had perhaps already sued 
(2 Kings xvi. 7-9). To tempt God is not to try him in the way of trust- 
ing him (Hoheisel), nor simply to call in question his power, knowledge, 
or veracity (Gesenius, Hitzig), but to put him practically to the test. The 
character of Ahaz is illustrated by a comparison of this refusal with the 
thankful acceptance of such signs by others, and especially by his own son 
Hezekiah, to whom, as Jerome observes, signs both in heaven and on 
earth were granted. 

13. At first Ahaz seemed to doubt only the authority and divine lega- 
tion of the Prophet ; but his refusal to accept the offered attestation was 
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an insult to God himself, and is therefore indignantly rebuked by the Pro;- 
phet. And lie said, hear, I pray you, oh house of David! is it too little for 
you (is it not for you) to weary men (i. e. to try mens' patience) that you 
(must) weary (or try the patience of) my God ? The meaning is not merely 
that it is worse to weary God than man (Chrysostom), or that it was not 
man but God whom they were wearying (Jerome) ; but that having first 
wearied man, i. e. the Prophet by disputing his commission, .they were now 
wearying God, by refusing the offered attestation. fi1K?ri is not to 
regard as weak or. impotent (Kimchi), but to try or exhaust the patience 
of another. The plural form of the address does not imply that the Prophet 
turned away from Ahaz to others (Jerome), but that members of his family 
and court were, in the Prophet's view, already implicated in his unbelief. 

14. The king having refused to ask a sign, the Prophet gives him, one, 
by renewing the promise of deliverance (vers. 8, 9), and connecting it with 
the birth of a child, whose significant name is made a symbol of the divine 
interposition, and his progress a measure of the subsequent events. In- 
stead of saying that God would be present to deliver them, he says the 
child shall be called Immanuel (God-with-us) ; instead of mentioning a 
term of years, he says, before the child is able to distinguish good from 
evil ; instead of saying that until that time the land shall He waste, he 
represents the child as eating curds and honey, spontaneous products, 
here put in opposition to the fruits of cultivation. At the same time, 
the form of expression is descriptive. Instead of saying simply that the 
child shall experience all this, he represents its birth and infancy as 
actually passing in his sight ; he sees the child brought forth and named 
Immanuel; he sees the child eating curds and honey till a certain age. 
TJierefore (because you have refused to choose) the Lord himself will give 
you a sign. Behold ! the virgin pregnant and bringing forth a son, and she 
calls his name Immanuel (God-with-us) curds and honey shall he eat 
(because the land lies waste) until he shall know (how) to reject the evil and 
choose the good (but no longer) ; for he/ore the child shall know (how] to 
reject the evil and to choose the good, the land, of whose two Icings thou art 
afraid, (i. e. Syria and Israel), shalt le forsaJcen, i. e. desolate), which of 
course implies the previous deliverance of Judah. All interpreters appear 
to be agreed that these three verses contain a threatening of destruction 
to the enemies of Judah, if not a direct promise of deliverance, and that 
this event is connected, in some way, with the birth of a child, as the 
sign or pledge of its certain occurrence. .But what child is meant, or who 
is the Immanuel here predicted? The various answers to this question 
may be all reduced to three fundamental hypotheses, each of which ad- 
mits of several minor variations. 

I. The first hypothesis is that the only birth and infancy referred to in 
these verses are the birth and infancy of a child born (or supposed to be 
. born) in the ordinary course of nature, and \ in the days of Isaiah himself. 
The unessential variations, of which this hypothesis is susceptible, have 
reference chiefly to the question what particular child is intended. 1. The 
Jews of old supposed it to be Hezekiah ; but this was exploded by Jerome's 
suggestion, that he was already at least nine years old, since his father 
reigned but sixteen years, and he succeeded him at twenty-five (2 Kings 
xvi. 2, xviii. 2). 2. Kimchi and Abarbenel suppose Immanuel to be a 
younger son of Ahaz, by a second marriage. 3. Isenbiehl, Bauer, Cube, 
Steudel, and Hitzig, understand by '"iDp^n, a woman who was present, and 
at whom the Prophet pointed. 4. J. D. Michaeh's, Eichhorn, Paulus, 
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Hensler, Ammonj understand "the "Prophet to predict not a real but an 
ideal birth, as if he had said, should one now a virgin conceive and bear a 
son, she might call his name Immanuel, &e. 5. Aben Ezra, Jarchi, Faber, 
Pliischke, Gesenius, Maurer, Hendewerk, Enobel, suppose him to be 
speaking of his own "wife, and the birth of his own son ; and as Shear- 
jashub was already born, Gesenius assumes a second marriage of the Pro- 
phet, and supposes two events to be predicted ; first, the deliverance of 
Judah at the birth of the child, and then the desolation of Syria and Israel 
before he should be able to distinguish good and evil. To this last sup- 
position, it is justly objected by Hengstenberg that it. assumes too great an 
interval between the deliverance of Judah and the desolation of the other 
countries, as well as between the former and the resumption of 'agricultural 
employments. It is besides unnecessary, as the interposition denoted by the 
name Immanuel need not be restricted to the time of the child's birth', and as 
the desolation of Syria and Israel is said to take place before, but not imme- 
diately before the child's attaining to a certain age ; to which it may be 
added that the age itself is left somewhat indefinite. But besides these 
objections to Gesenius's assumption of a twofold prophecy, his whole hypo- 
thesis, with all the others which have been enumerated, except perhaps the 
fourth, may be justly charged with gratuitously assuming facts of which 
we have no evidence, and which are not necessary to the interpretation of 
the passage ; such as the second marriage of Ahaz, or that of Isaiah, 
or the presence of a pregnant woman, or the Prophet's pointing at her. 
A further objection to all the variations of this first hypothesis is, that 
although they may afford a sign, in one of the senses of that term, to wit, 
that of an emblem or symbol, they do not afford such a sign as the con- 
text would lead us to expect. Ahaz had been offered the privilege of 
choosing any sign whatever, in heaven or on earth. Had he actually 
chosen one, it would no doubt have been something out of the ordinary 
course of nature, as in the case of Gideon (Judges vi. 3740) and HezeMah 
(Isa. xxxviii. 7, 8). On his refusal to choose, a sign is given him unasked, 
and although it does not necessarily follow that it was precisely such as he 
would have selected since the object was. no longer simply to remove his 
doubts, but to verify the promise and to mark the event when it occurred 
as something which had been predicted- yet it seems very improbable that 
after such an offer, the sign bestowed would be merely a thing of every day 
occurrence, or at most the application of a symbolical name. This pre- 
sumption is strengthened by the solemnity with which the Prophet speaks 
of the predicted birth, not as a usual and natural event, but as something 
which excites his own astonishment, as he beholds it in prophetic vision. 
This may prove nothing by itself, but is significant when taken in connec- 
tion with the other reasons. The same thing may be said of the address 
to Immanuel, in chap. viii. 8, and the allusion to. the name in ver. 11, 
which, although they may admit of explanation in consistency with this 
first hypothesis, agree much better with the supposition that the prophecy 
relates to something more than a natural and ordinary birth. A still 
stronger reason for the same conclusion is afforded by the parallel passage 
in chap. ix. 5, 6, occurring in the same connected series of prophecies. 
There, as here, the birth of a child is given as a pledge of safety and deli- 
verance, but with the important addition of a full description, which, as 
we shall see below, is wholly inapplicable to any ordinary human child, 
however high in rank or full of promise. If led by these remarkable coin- 
cidences to examine more attentively the terms of the prophecy itself, we 
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find the mother of the promised child described, not as a u-omari or as any 
particular woman merely, but as n^J?!? a term which has been variously 
derived from a?V to conceal, and from <; to grow up, but which, in the 

six places where it occurs elsewhere, is twice applied to young unmarried 
females certainly (Gen. xxiv. 43 ; Exod. ii. 8) and twice most probably 
(Ps. Ixviii. 25 ; Sol. Song i. 8), while in the two remaining cases (Sol. 
Song i. 8; Prov. xxx. 19) this application is at least as probable as any 
other. It would therefore naturally suggest the idea of a virgin, or at least 
of an unmarried woman. It is said, indeed, that if this had been intended, 
the word fiSin? would have been employed ; but even that word is not 
invariably used in its strict sense (see Dent, xxii. 19 ; Joel i. 8), so that 
there would still have been room for the same cavils, and perhaps for the 
assertion that the idea of a virgin could not be expressed except by a peri- 
phrasis. It is enough for us to know that a virgin or unmarried woman 
is designated here as distinctly as she could be by a single word. But why 
should this description be connected with a fact which seems to render it 
inapplicable, that of parturition ? That the word means simply a young 
woman, whether married or unmarried, a virgin or a mother, is a subter- 
fuge invented by the later Greek translators who, as Justin Martyr tells us, 
read veavis, instead of the old version Kugdevp;, which had its rise before the 
prophecy became a subject of dispute between the Jews and Christians. 
That the word denotes one who is a virgin or unmarried now, without im- 
plying that she is to remain so, is certainly conceivable ; but, as we said 
before, its use in this connection, especially when added to the other reasons 
previously mentioned, makes it, to say the least, extremely probable that 
the event foretold is something more than a birth in the ordinary course 
of nature. So too, the name Immanud, although it might be used to 
signify God's providential presence merely (Ps. xlvi. 8, 12, Ixxxix. 25 ; 
Joshua i. 5 ; Jer. i. 8 ; Isa. xliii. 2), has a latitude and pregnancy of 
meaning which can scarcely be fortuitous, and which, combined with all 
the rest, makes the conclusion almost unavoidable, that it was here intended 
to express a personal as well as a providential presence. If to this we add 
the early promise of salvation through the seed of the woman (Gen. iii. 15), 
rendered more definite by later revelations, and that remarkable expression 
of Isaiah's contemporary prophet Micah (ver. 2), until the time that she 
which travaileth hath Irouglit forth, immediately following the promise of 
a ruler, to be born in Bethlehem, but ichose goings forth have teen of old, 
from everlasting the balance of probabilities, as furnished by the Old Tes- 
tament exclusively, preponderates decidedly in favour of the supposition, 
that Isaiah's words had reference to a miraculous conception and nativity. 
When we read, therefore, in the gospel of Matthew, that Jesas Christ was 
actually born of a virgin, and that all the circumstances of his birth came 
to pass that this very prophecy might be fulfilled, it has less the appearance of 
an unexpected application, than of a conclusion rendered necessary, by a 
series of antecedent facts and reasons, the last link in a long chain of intima- 
tions more or less explicit. The same considerations seem to shew that the 
prophecy is not merely transferred or accommodated to another subject by 
the evangelist, which is, moreover, clear from the emphatic form of the cita- 
tion (rovTO Q\QV ysywiv 'ha, irkypuSv) -A- r. ?..), making it impossible to prove 
the existence of any quotation, in the proper sense, if this be not one^ and 
from the want of any similarity between the two events, viz., a natural and 
miraculous conception, upon which a mere illustrative accommodation of the 
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words could have been founded. The idea, insidiously suggested by J. D. 
Michaelis, that the first two chapters of Matthew may be spurious, is so far 
from deriving any countenance from this application of the prophecy, that, 
on the contrary, its wonderful agreement with the scattered but harmonious 
intimations of the Old Testament, too numerous and too detached to be for- 
tuitous, affords a strong though incidental proof that these very chapters are 
genuine and authentic. The rejection of Matthew's authority in toto, as an 
interpreter of the prediction, is not only inconsistent with the proofs of his 
inspiration drawn from other quarters, but leaves unexplained the remark- 
able coincidence between his interpretation and the original form of expres- 
sion, the context, and the parallel passages. That these should all conspire 
to recommend an ignorant or random explanation of the prophecy, is more 
incredible than that the explanation should be true, and the words of Isaiah 
a prediction of something more than the birth of a real or ideal child in the 
ordinary course of nature, and in the days of the Prophet himself. The 
question, however, still arises, how the birth of Christ, if here predicted, is 
to be connected with the promise made to Ahaz, as a sign of the event, or 
as a measure of the time of its fulfilment ? 

II.. The second hypothesis removes this difficulty, by supposing that the 
prophecy relates to two distinct births and two different children. Of this 
general theory there are two important modifications. 1. The first supposes 
one child to be mentioned in ver. 14, and another in ver. 16. As to ver. 15, 
some connect it with the one before and some with the one after it. ' Thus 
Junius understands ver. 14 to refer to Christ, but vers. 15, 16 to Shear- 
jashub ; Usher applies vers. 14, 15 to Christ, and ver. 16 to Shearjashub ; 
Calvin, vers. 14, 15 to Christ, but ver. 16 to a child, i.e. any child inde- 
finitely. They all agree that the prophecy contains two promises. First, 
that Christ should be born of a virgin, and then that Judah should be de- 
livered before Shearjashub (or before any child born within a certain time) 
could distinguish good from evil. To such of these interpretations as refer 
ver. 15 to the infancy of Christ, it may be objected that they put a sense 
upon that verse which its expressions will not bear, and which is inconsis- 
tent with the use of the same terms in ver. 22. It will be seen below that 
the eating of curds and honey is predicted as a sign of general desola- 
tion, or at least of interrupted tillage. Another objection which applies 
to all the forms of this interpretation is the sudden change of subject, 
in the fifteenth or sixteenth verse, from Immanuel to Shearjashub, or to 
any child indefinitely. Nothing but extreme exegetical necessity could 
justify the reference of vers. 15, 16 to any person not referred to in ver. 
14. 2. This difficulty is avoided in the second modification of the general 
hypothesis that the passage, as a whole, refers to two distinct births and 
to different children, by assuming that both are mentioned in the fourteenth 
verse itself. This is the supposition of a double sense, though some 
refuse to recognise .it by that name. The essence of the theory is this, 
that while ver. 14, in its obvious and primary sense, relates to the birth 
of a child in the ordinary course of nature, its terms are so selected as 
to be descriptive, in a higher sense, of the miraculous nativity of Christ. 
This theory is mentioned by Jerome as the opinion of a certain Judaizing 
Christian, whom he does not name (quidam de nostrisjudaizans), and by 
Calvin as a compromise between the orthodox and Jewish expositions, but 
it has since had many eminent and able advocates. The minor variations 
of this general hypothesis have reference chiefly to the particular child 
intended by the prophecy in its lower sense, whether a son of Isaiah him- 
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self, as Grotius, Clericus, and Barnes suppose, or any child born within a 
certain time, as Lowth, with more probability, assumes. The advantage 
of these interpretations is, that they seem to account for the remarkable 
expressions which the prophet uses, as if to intimate a deeper meaning 
than the primary and obvious one, and at the same time answer the con- 
ditions both of the context in Isaiah and of the application in Matthew, 
presenting a sign analogons to others given before and after by this very pro- 
phet (chap. vii. 3, viii. 2), and at the same time furnishing believers with 
a striking prophecy of the Messiah. The objections to it are its com- 
plexity, and what seems to be the arbitrary nature of the assumption upon 
which it rests. It seems to be a feeling common to learned and unlearned 
readers, that although a double sense is not impossible, and must in 
certain cases be assumed, it is unreasonable to assume it when any other 
explanation is admissible. The improbability in this case is increased by 
the want of similarity between the two events, supposed to be predicted 
in the very same words, the one miraculous, the other not only natural, 
but common, and of everyday occurrence. That two such occurrences 
should be described in the same words, simply because they were both 
signs or pledges of a promise, though not impossible, can only be made 
probable by strong corroborating proofs, especially if any simpler mode of 
exposition be at all admissible. Another objection, which lies equally 
against this hypothesis and the one first mentioned is, that in its primary 
and lower sense it does not afford such a sign as the context and the parallel 
passages would lead us to expect, unless we suppose that the higher secon- 
dary sense was fully understood at the time of the prediction, and in that 
case, though the birth of the Messiah from a virgin would be doubtless a 
sufficient sign, it would, for that very reason, seem to make the lower one 
superfluous. Bathe's courageous supposition, that the primary reference 
is to a miraculous conception and birth in the days of Isaiah, only aggra- 
vates the difficulty which it would diminish, though it certainly escapes the 
force of some of the objections to the supposition of a double sense, to 
wit, those founded on the inadequacy of the sign and the dissimilarity of 
the events. . None of these reasons seem, however s to be decisive against 
the supposition of a double sense, as commonly understood, unless there 
be some other way in which its complexity and arbitrary character may be 
avoided, and at the same time the connection between the birth of the Mes- 
siah and the deli verance of Judah satisfactorily explained. 

DDE. The third general hypothesis proposes to effect this by applying all 
three verses directly and exclusively to the Messiah, as the only child whose 
birth is there predicted, and his growth made the measure of the subsequent 
events. The minor variations of this general hypothesis relate to the time 
when these events were to occur, and to the sense in which the growth of the 
Messiah is adopted as the measure of them. 1. The simplest form in which 
this theory has been applied, is that exhibited by J. H. Michaelis and others, 
who suppose the prediction to relate to the real time of Christ's appearance, 
and the thing foretold to be the desolation which should take place before 
the Saviour reached a certain age. To this it is an obvious objection that 
it makes the event predicted too remote to answer the conditions of the con- 
text, or the purpose of the prophecy itself. A similar objection has, indeed, 
been urged by the Eabbins and others, to a prophecy of Christ's birth as a 
sign of the promise made to Ahaz. But the cases are entirely dissimilar. 
The promise of immediate deliverance might be confirmed by an appeal to 
an event long posterior, if the one necessarily implied the other, as included 
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in it, or as a necessary previous condition. Thus the promise that Israel 
should worship God at Sinai, was a sign to Moses, that they should first be 
delivered from Egypt (Exod. iii. 12), and the promise that the tillage inter- 
rupted by Sennacherib's invasion should be resumed, was a sign to HezeMah, 
that the invasion was itself to cease (Isa. xxxvii. 30). In like manner, the 
assurance that Christ was to be born in Judah, of its royal family, might be 
a sign to Ahaz, that the kingdom should not perish in his day ; and so far 
was the remoteness of the sign in this case from making it absurd or inap- 
propriate, that the further oft" it was, the stronger the promise of continuance 
to Judah, which it guaranteed. Especially is this the case, if we suppose it 
to have been a familiar doctrine of the ancient Church, that the Messiah was 
to come, and that for his sake, Israel existed as a nation. But, according 
to the theory now in question, not only is the sign remote, but also the thing 
signified ; not only the pledge of the event, but the event itself. The Pro- 
phet's contemporaries might have been encouraged to expect deliverance 
from present danger by the promise of- Christ's coming ; but a promise of 
deliverance before the end of seven hundred years could afford no encour- 
agement at all. That this objection to the theory in question has been felt 
by some of its most able advocates, may be inferred from several facts. One 
is, that J. H. Michaelis is obliged to insert the words long since (duclum 
deserta erit), and yet to leave the promise wholly indefinite. Another is, 
that Henderson departs, from the ancient and almost universal explanation 
of the passage as a promise, and converts it into a threatening, not only- 
against Israel, but against Judah ; both of which kingdoms were to lose 
their kings before the twelfth year of our Saviour, when Archelaus was 
banished from Judea. A third is, that Cocceius, though one of the most 
accurate philologists of his own or any other age, and only too decided in 
his exegetical judgments, hesitates between the interpretation now in ques- 
tion and the ungrammatical and arbitrary reference of ver. 16 to a different 
child. At all events, it may be safely assumed, that the application of these 
three verses to the time of Christ's actual appearance has no claim to be 
received, if there is any other form of the same general hypothesis, by which 
the connection of the promise with the context can be made more natural. 
2. 'This end Yitringa has attempted to secure, by supposing the language to 
be hypothetical, or that the Prophet, while he views the birth of Christ as a 
remote event, makes it the measure of the events at hand g. d. before the 
Messiah, if -he were lorn now, could know how to distinguish good from evil, 
&c. The only objection to this ingenious explanation is, that the condi- 
tional expression on which all depends, if he were lorn now, is precisely 
that which is omitted, and of which the text contains no intimation. And 
that the Prophet, without such intimation, would make this use of an event 
which he distinctly saw to be remote, though not incredible, ought surely 
not to be assumed without necessity. 3. Another modification of the hypo- 
thesis which refers the three verses all to the Messiah, is that proposed by 
Rosenmiiller, in the second and subsequent editions of his Scholia, and sub- 
stantially renewed by Ewald, viz., that Isaiah really expected the Messiah 
to be born at once, and therefore naturally naade the progress of his infancy" 
the measure of a proximate futurity. Neither of these writers supposes any 
reference to Christ, both regarding the prediction as a visionary anticipation. 
But Hengstenberg has clearly shewn that such a positive belief and expec- 
tation, on Isaiah's part, is not only inconsistent with other prophecies, but 
with the sequel of this, in which a series of calamitous events is described 
as intervening between the approaching deliverance and the nativity of the 
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Messiah. To the merely negative assumption that the time of the advent 
formed no part of this particular revelation, he thinks there is not the same 
objection. 4. Accordingly, his own interpretation of the passage is, that 
the birth of the Messiah being presented to the Prophet in connection with 
the proximate deliverance of which it was the sign or pledge, without regard 
to chronological relations, and seen by him in prophetic ecstacy as actuallv 
present, he naturally makes the one the measure of the other. As if he had 
said, I see the virgin bringing forth a son, and calling his name Immanuel ; 
I see him living in the midst of desolation till a certain age ; but before that 
time arrives, I see the land of our invaders lying desolate. The only objec- 
tion to this ingenious improvement on Vitringa's ingenious exposition, is that 
it rests upon a certain theory as- to the nature of prophetic inspiration, or of 
the mental state in which the prophets received and uttered their communi- 
cations, which, however probable, is not at present generally current with 
believers in the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, nor perhaps maintained 
by Hengstenberg himself. 

In expounding this difficult and interesting passage, it has been considered 
more important to present a tolerably full view of the different opinions, 
arranged according to the principles on which they rest, than to assert the 
exclusive truth of any one interpretation as to all its parts. In summing up 
the whole, however, it may be confidently stated, that the first hypothesis is 
false ; that the first modifications of the second and third are untenable ; 
and that the choice lies between the supposition of a double sense and that 
of a reference to Christ exclusively, but in connection with the promise of 
immediate deliverance to Ahaz. The two particular interpretations which 
appear to be most plausible and least beset with difficulties, are those of 
Lowth and Vitringa, with which last Hengstenberg's is essentially identical. 
Either the Prophet, while he foretells the birth of Christ, foretells that of 
another child, during whose infancy the promised deliverance shall be ex- 
perienced ; or else he makes the infancy of Christ himself, whether foreseen 
as still remote or not, the sign and measure of that same deliverance. 
While some diversity of judgment ought to be expected and allowed, in re- 
lation to this secondary question, there is no ground, grammatical, historical, 
or logical, for doubt as to the mam point, that the Church in all ages has 
been right in regarding this passage as a signal and explicit prediction of 
the miraculous conception and nativity of Jesus Christ. 

As to the form of the expression, it will only be necessary further to re- 
mark that rnn is not a verb or participle (Vitringa, Bosenmiiller), but a 
feminine adjective, signifying pregnant, and here connected with an active 
participle, to denote that the object is described as present to the Prophet's 
view. Behold, the virgin, pregnant and bringing forth a son, and she calls his 
name Immanuel. The future form adopted by the Septuagint (e%n, Xjj-vj/era/, 
Te^srai) is retained in the New Testament, because the words are there 
considered simply as a prophecy ; but in order to exhibit the full force 
which they have in their original connection, the present form must 
be restored. The form of the sentence is evidently copied from the angel's 
address to Hagar (Gen. xvi. 11), and so closely that the verb J"lNp remains 
unchanged ; not, however, as the second person feminine (though all the 
other Greek versions have -/.ahsasic, and Junius likewise, who supplies o virgo 
to remove the ambiguity), but as the third person feminine, analogous to 

nby (Lev. xxv. 21), nstaj (P s . cxviii. 23), n&Ofl (Gen. xxxiii. 11). The 
form n&Oj? itself occurs (Deut. xxxi. 29 ; Jer. xliv. 23), but in another sense 
(See Nordheimer, 422). Calvin, with a strange lapse of memory, alleges 
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that in Scripture mothers never name their children, and that a departure 
from the constant usage here is a prophetic intimation that the child \rould 
have no human father. . The error of fact is easily corrected by referring 
to the exercise of this prerogative by Eve, Leah, Rachel, Hannah, and 
others (Gen. iv. 1-25 ; xix. 37 ; xxix. 82-35 ; xxx. 6-24 ; 1 Sam. i. 20 ; 
1 Chron. iv. 9 ; vii. 16). That the same act is frequently ascribed to the 
father, needs of course no proof. In the case before us, it is so far from 
being an important question, who was to impose the name, that it matters 
very little whether it was ever imposed at all ; or rather, it is certain that 
the name is merely descriptive or symbolical, and that its actual use in real 
life was no more necessary to the fulfilment of the prophecy, than that the 
Messiah should be commonly known by the titles of Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Prince of Peace (Isa. ix. 6), or the Lord our Righteousness (Jer. xxiii. 6). 
Hence in Mat. i. 23, "the singular fttf^i? is changed into the plural xahsffovff/, 
they shall call, i. e. they indefinitely, as in our familiar phrase they say, 
corresponding to the French on dit and the Geman man sagt, which last con- 
struction is adopted by Augusti in his version of this sentence (man wird 
nennen:seinen Namen). "With equal adherence to the spirit, and equal de- 
parture from the letter of the prophecy, the Peshito and Vulgate give the 
verb a passive form, his name shall be called. As to the meaning of the 
name itself, its higher sense is evident from Matthew's application, not- 
withstanding Hitzig's paradoxical denial, and its lower sense from the usage 
of analogous expressions in Ps. xlvi. 8, 12, Ixxxix. 25 ; Josh. i. 5, Jer. 
i. 8, Isa. xliii. 2. 

15. This verse and the next have already been translated in connection 
with the fourteenth, upon which connection their interpretation must de- 
pend. It will here be necessary only to explain one or two points more 
distinctly. Butter (or curds) and honey shall he eat, until he knows (how) 
to reject the evil and to choose the good. The simple sense of the prediction 
is that the desolation of Judah, caused by the invasion of Rezin and Pekah, 
should be only temporary. This idea is symbolically expressed by making 
the new-born child subsist during his infancy on curds and honey, instead 
of the ordinary food of an agricultural population. This is clearly the 
meaning of the same expression in ver. 22, as we shall see below ; it cannot 
therefore here denote the real humanity of the person mentioned (Calvin, 
Yitringa, Henderson, &c.), which is besides sufficiently implied in his being 
born of a human mother, and could not be asserted here without interrupt- 
ing the connection between the fourteenth and sixteenth verses. It cannot 
denote his poverty or low condition (Calovius), or that of the family of 
David (Alting), because no such idea is suggested by the words. It cannot, 
on the other hand, denote abundance or prosperity in general (Grotius, 
Coeceius, Junius, &c.), because such a diet is no proof of that condition, 
and because, according to ver. 22, the words are descriptive only of such 
abundance as arises from a sparse population and neglected tillage. That 
this desolation should be temporary, is expressed by representing it as co- 
extensive with the early childhood of the person mentioned. WJp? is ex- 
plained by Jarchi, Lowth, Hitzig, Henderson, and Ewald, to mean when he 
knows ; by most other writers, till or before he knows (LXX. irgiv % yvuvai). 
The Yulgate, Luther, Junius, and Clericus refer it, not to time at all, but 
to the design or effect of his eating curds and honey, that he may know. It 
is clear, however, from the next verse, that this one must contain a speci- 
fication of time, however vague. The difference between the versions tvhen 
and till, and also in relation to the age described which J. D. Michaelis 
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puts as high as twenty-one, Ewald from ten to twenty, Henderson at twelve ; 
but Kimchi and most others at about three years is not so important as 
might at first sight seem, because the description was probably intended to be 
somewhat indefinite. The essential idea is that the desolation should not 
last until a child then born could reach maturity, and probably not longer 
than his first few years. Clericus supposes good and evil to mean pleasant 
and unpleasant food, as in 1 Sam. xix. 35 ; but the same words elsewhere 
constantly relate to moral distinctions and the power to perceive them (Gen. 
iii. 5 ; Deut. i. 39 ; 1 Kings iii. 9 ; Jonah iv. 2). Nothing short of the 
strongest exegetical necessity could justify the reference of this verse to 
Shearjashub (Junius, Usher), or to any other subject than the one referred 
to in the verse preceding, namely, Immannel, the child whose birth the 
Prophet there describes as just at hand, and whose infancy he here describes 
as passed in the midst of surrounding desolation. To the explanation of 
this verse as having reference to Isaiah's own son or a son of Ahaz on the 
one hand, or to the time of our Saviour's actual appearance on the other, 
sufficient objections have already been adduced in the interpretation of the 
fourteenth verse. 

16. The desolation shall be temporary -for before the child shall know 
(hoio) to reject the evil and to choose the good, the land, of whose two Icings 
thou art afraid (or by whose two kings thou art distressed) shall be forsaken, 
i. e. left by its inhabitants and given up to desolation, in which sense the 
same verb is used elsewhere by Isaiah (chap. xvii. 2, xxvii. 10, Mi. 12. 
Comp. vi. 12). Instead of taking l.t^Fl thus absolutely, most of the older 
writers, and a few of later date, connect it with ^9P, and \$. with *&$. 
The land which thou abhorrest (or /or which thou fearest) shall be forsaken 
by both its kings i. e. Judah shall be forsaken by Eezin and Pekah, whom 
Steudel supposes to be called its kings de facto or Syria and, Israel shall 
be deprived of Rezin and Pekah or Canaan (including Israel and Judah) 
shall lose both its kings. This last is the interpretation given by Hender- 
son, who also reads the land which thou destroyest. Clericus takes ST^fl 
absolutely, in the sense of being desolate, but translates the rest, which 
thou abhorrest on account of its two kings. To some of these constructions 
it may be objected that they make the land and not the kings the object of 
abhorrence, and to all, that they construe ft? directly with "$$ which is con- 
trary to usage, and disjoin it from ^?P, by which it is followed in at least 
two other places (Ex. iii. 12, Num. xxii. 3) ; to which may be added that 
according to the Hebrew idiom, this construction is the only one that could be 
used to signify before (or on account of) whose two kings thou art in terror. 
This construction, which is given by Castalio and De Dieu, is adopted by 
Cocceius, Yitringa, J. D. Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, Gresenius, Ewald, and 
most other modern writers, who are' also agreed that the land here meant 
is Syria and Israel, spoken of as one because confederate against Judah. 
The wasting of these kingdoms and the deportation of their people by 
Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings xv. 29, xvi. 9), is here predicted, which of course 
implies the previous deliverance of Judah and the brief duration of its own 
calamity, so that this verse assigns a reason for the representation in the 
one preceding. There is no need, therefore, of imposing upon*?. at the 
beginning of the verse, the sense of nay (Piscator), indeed (Calvin), although 
(Alting), or but (Umbreit), or .any other than its usual and proper one of 
for, because. Nor is it necessary to regard. the fifteenth verse as a paren- 
thesis, with Cocceius and Eosenmiiller ; much less to reject it as a gloss, 
with Hitzig, and as breaking the connection between the name Lnmanuel 
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in. ver. 14? %&& ^ e explanation of it in ver. 16. The true connection of 
the verses has been well explained by Maurer and Knobel to be this, that 
Judah shall lie waste for a short time, and only for a short time, for before 
that short time is expired, its invaders shall themselves be invaded and 
destroyed. This view of the connection is sufficient to evince, that the 
reference of this verse to Sheaijashub (Lowth) or to any child indefinitely 
(Calvin), is as unnecessary as it is ungrammatical. A child is born he 
learns to distinguish good and evil but before the child is able to distin- 
guish good and evil, something happens. If these three clauses, thus 
succeeding one another, do not speak of the same child, it is impossible for 
language to be so employed as to identify the subject without actually saying 
that it is the same. 

17. Again addressing Ahaz, he assures him that although he shall escape 
the present danger, God will inflict worse evils on himself and his succes- 
sors, by means of those very allies whose assistance he is now seeking. 
Jehovah will bring upon thee not merely as an individual, but as a king 
and on thy people and on thy father's house or family the royal line 
of Judah days which have not come since the departure of Ephraim from 
Judah, to wit, the king of Assyria. It is possible to construe the sentence 
so as to make it refer to the retreat of the invaders Jehovah will bring 
upon thee days which have not come (never come before), from the day that 
Ephraim departs from Judah, i. e. as soon as this invasion ceases, worse 
times shall begin. This construction, which is permitted, if not favoured, 
by the Masoretic accents, has the advantage of giving to tyQ its strict sense, 
as implying the removal of a burden or infliction (see Exod. x. 28, and 
Gesenius s. v.) rather than a mere revolt or schism, and also that of 
making the expression stronger (days which have not come at all, or never 
come), and at the same time less indefinite by specifying when the days 
were to begin. But as the absolute use of the phrase which have not come 
is rather harsh and unusual, and as the compound forms D^P? and *P*? 
are elsewhere used only in relation to the past (Judges xix. 30; 2 Sam. 
vii. 6 ; 2 Kings xix. 25 ; Mai. iii. 7), although the simple forms 01*9 and 
^P sometimes denote the future (Exod. xii. 15 ; Lev. xxii. 27 ; Ezek. 
xxxviii. 8), it is safer to adhere to the unanimous decision of all versions 
and interpreters, so far as I can trace it, and understand the verse as 
declaring the days threatened to be worse than any which had come upon 
Judah since the revolt of the ten tribes, here called Ephraim, from the 
largest and most powerful tribe, that to which Jeroboam belonged, and 
within which the chief towns of the kingdom were situated. This de- 
claration seems at first sight inconsistent with the fact, demonstrable 
from sacred history, that the injuries sustained by Judah, during the 
interval here specified, from other foreign powers, as for example from the 
Egyptians in the reign of Eehoboam (2 Chron. xii. 2-9), from the Philis- 
tines and Arabians in the reign of Jehoram (2 Chron. xxi. 16, 17), from 
the Syrians in the reign of Joash (2 Chron. xxiv. 23, 24), not to mention 
the less successful attacks of the Ethiopians in the reign of Asa (2 Chron. 
xiv. 8-15, and of Moab and Ammon in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. 
sx. 130), or the frequent incursions of the ten tribes, must have greatly 
overbalanced the invasion of Sennacherib, by far the most alarming visita- 
tion of Judah by the armies of Assyria. This apparent discrepancy is not 
to be explained by regarding the prophecy before us, with Gesenius, as a 
mere threat (blosses Drohwort), nor by alleging that the days here threat- 
ened are not described as worse than any former days, but only as different 
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from them. Even granting that the prophecy implies not merely change of 
condition, but a change for the -worse, it may be justified in either of two 
ways. According to Cocceius, Yitringa, Henderson, and others, the king O f 
Assyria may here include the kings of Babylon, to whom the title is applied in 
2 Kings xxiii. 29, if not in Neh. ix. 32, as it is to the kings of Persia in Ezra 
vi. 22, considered as successors to the Assyrian power, in accordance with 
which usage, Herodotus calls Babylon a city of Assyria. But even this sup- 
position, although highly probable, is not here necessary. Let it be observed 
that the days here threatened were to be worse, not simply with respect to 
individual suffering or temporary difficulties of the state itself, but to the 
loss of its independence, its transition to a servile state, from which it was 
never permanently freed, the domination of Assyria being soon succeeded 
by that of Egypt, and this by that of Babylon, Persia, Syria, and Eome, 
the last ending only in the downfall of the state, and that general disper- 
sion of the people which continues to this day. The revolt of Hezekiah. 
and even longer intervals of liberty in later times, are mere interruptions 
of the customary and prevailing bondage. Of this critical change it surely 
might be said, even though it were to cost not a single drop of blood, nor 
the personal freedom of a single captive, that the Lord was about to bring 
upon Judah days which had not been witnessed from the time of Ephraim's 
apostasy, or according to the other construction of the text, at any time 
whatever ; since none of the evils suffered, from Solomon to Ahaz, had 
destroyed the independence of Judah, not even the Egyptian domination in 
the reign of Eehoboam, which only lasted long enough to teach the Jews 
the difference between God's service and the service of tlie kingdoms of the 
countries (2 Chron. xii. 8). This view of the matter is abundantly suffi- 
cient to reconcile the prophecy with history, whether Assyria be understood 
to mean the kingdom properly so called, or to include the empires which 
succeeded it ; and whether the threatening be referred exclusively to Ahaz 
and his times, as Gesenius and Eosenmiiller say it must be, or to him and 
his successors jointly, which appears to be the true sense of thy people and 
thy father's house as distinguished from himself and his own house ; but 
even on the other supposition, as the change of times, i. e. the transition 
from an independent to a servile state, took place before the death of Ahaz, 
the expressions used are perfectly consistent with the facts. It is implied, 
of course, in this interpretation, that Sennacherib's invasion was not the 
beginning of the days here threatened, which is rather to be sought in the 
alliance between Ahaz and Tiglath-pileser, who came unto him and distressed 
him and strengthened himnot (2 Chron. xxviii. 19, 20), but exacted repeated 
contribution from him as a vassal ; which degrading and oppressive inter- 
course continued till his death, as appears from the statement (2 Kings 
xviii. 7), that Hezekiah rebelled against the king of Assyria, and served him 
not, clearly implying that he did at first, as he offered to do afterwards, on 
Sennacherib's approach, with confession of his fault, renewal of his tribute, 
and a repetition of his father's sacrilege (2 Kings xviii. 13-16). That during 
the whole term of this foreign ascendancy, Judah was infested by Assyrian 
intruders, and by frequent visitations for the purpose of extorting their un- 
willing tribute, till at last the revolt of Hezekiah, no longer able to endure 
the burden, led to a formal occupation of the country, is not only pro- 
bable in itself, but seems to be implied in the subsequent context (verses 
1820). The abrupt commencement of this verse, without a connecting 
particle, led Alting to regard it as the apodosis of the sentence beginning 
with ver. 16 " before the child shall know, &c., and before the land shall 
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be forsaken, Jehovah will bring upon thee," &c. But besides the unusual 
length and involution of the sentence, and the arbitrary repetition of before 
with and, it cannot be explained, on this hypothesis, to what desolation 
ver. 16 alludes, as the Overthrow of Israel preceded the invasion of Judah 
by Assyria. The abrupt commencement of the sentence is regarded hy 
Maurer as a proof that the remainder of the chapter is of later date ; by 
Hitzig as marking the commencement of the prophecy itself, what precedes 
being introductory to it. Vitringa supposes that the Prophet paused, as 
if unwilling to proceed ; Houbigant, as usual, amends the text by inserting 
vav; while Lowth and others follow the Septuagint by supplying but. 
According to Hendewerk, however, the adversative particle is out of place, 
as he denies that what now follows is a threatening appended to a previous 
promise, and regards it as an amplification of the threatening in "ver. 15 ; 
but that relates to the .Syrian invasion, this to the Assyrian domination. 
Alting's translation of TxV by against thee, though it does not change the 
general sense, destroys its figurative dress, in which there is an obvious 
allusion to the bringing of water or the like upon a person, so as to destroy 
him. X3ompare Joshua xxiii. 15 and xxiv. 7. The last words of this verse 
pltPK "pD J1K) have been rejected as a gloss by Houbigant, Seeker, Lowth, 
Eichhom, Gesenius, Hitzig, Maurer, Hendewerk, Umbreit, and Knobel, 
on the ground that they contain an inelegant anticipation of what follows, 
and an explanation of what goes before, at once superfluous and incorrect, 
since Egypt as well as Assyria is mentioned afterwards. That Assyria 
might be naturally named alone, as first in time and in importance, is ad- 
mitted by Eichhom, who rejects the clause on other grounds ; and Maurer, 
who does the same, speaks with contempt of the objection founded on the 
days being explained to mean the king (id nihil est). As for the rhetorical 
objection that the words are too prosaic, it is founded on the modern notion 
that the prophets were mere poets. The objections to the explanation 
which the clause contains, as superfluous and incorrect, may cancel one 
another, as both cannot well be true. Gesenius thinks the supposition of 
a gloss the more probable because he has detected several others in this 
prophecy ; while Ewald, on the other hand, retains the words as genuine, 
because they recur below in ver. 20 and in chap. viii. 7. The external 
evidence is all in favour of the clause. There is no need of making HN a 
preposition meaning by, though, or from, as Jerome, Luther, Grrotius, and 
Clericus do ; nor is it necessary to regard the words as in apposition to 
1^9*, since they are rather a second object to the verb K" 1 ^, which may be 
considered as repeated before riS, as Hengstenberg suggests he shall bring 
upon thee days, &c. (he shall bring upon thee) the king of Assyria. 

18. The evil times just threatened are here more explicitly described as 
arising from the presence and oppression of foreigners, especially Assyrians 
and Egyptians, whose number and vexatious impositions are expressed by 
comparing them to swarms of noxious and annoying insects, pouring into 
the country by divine command. And it shall be (or come to pass) in that 
day (in the days just threatened) that Jehovah icill hiss (or whistle) to (or 
for) the fly which (is) in the end (or edge) of the rivers of Egypt, and to (or 
for) the bee which is in Assyria. The fly is peculiarly appropriate to 
Egypt, where the marshy grounds produce it in abundance, and there may 
be a reference, as Barnes supposes, to the plague of flies in Exodus. 
Knobel and others think there may be also an allusion to the abounding of 
bees in Assyria ; but the Prophet probably intended only to combine two 
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familiar and annoying kinds of insects, and not to describe the distinctive 
qualities of the two nations, the fierceness and boldness of the Assyrians, 
the filth (Basil), cowardice (Jerome), or buzzing speech (Cyril), of the 
Egyptians. The end of the streams of Egypt is referred by some to the 
adjacent countries (Junius, Piscator) ; but it evidently means something 
belonging to Egypt itself, viz. the arms of the Delta (Yitringa, Clericus, 
J. D. Michaelis, Eosenmiiller, Hendewerk, Henderson), or the remotest 
streams (G-esenius, Maureiy Ewald), implying that the flies should come 
from the very extremities, or from the whole land (Barnes). By making 
flXp denote the lateral extremity or edge, and rendering it Irinle or border, 
as the common version does in Joshua iii. 8, Exod. xvi. 35, an equally 
good sense is obtained, viz. that the flies shall come from the banks of the 
streams, where they are most abundant. The hiss or whistle, denoting 
God's control over these enemies of Judah, has the same sense as in chap, 
v. 26. Assyria and Egypt are not here named indefinitely (Hendewerk), 
but as the two great rival powers who disturbed the peace of Western Asia, 
and to whom the land of Israel was both a place and subject of contention. 
The lee cannot of itself denote an army (Barnes), nor is the reference ex- 
clusively to actual invasion, but to the annoying and oppressive occupation 
of the country by civil and military agents of these foreign powers. It 
was not merely attacked but infested, by the flies and bees of Egypt and 
Assyria. Fly is understood as a generic term including gnats, mosquitoes, 
&c., by Henderson, and 6ee as including wasps and hornets by Hitzig and 
Umbreit. 

19. Carrying out the figures of the preceding verse, the Prophet, instead 
of simply saying that the land shall be infested by foreigners, represents it 
as completely filled with bees and flies, who are described as settling upon 
all the places commonly frequented by such insects. And tliey come and 
rest (or settle) all of them in the desolate (or precipitous) valleys, and in 
the clefts of rocks, and in all thorn-hedges, and in all pastures. According 
to Clerieus, the places mentioned are those suited for the encampment of 
troops ; but this supposes a different meaning of the words translated 
desolate valleys and thorn-hedges. The exclusive reference to invading 
armies is assumed by other writers also ; but although this may have been 
the prominent idea, the words seem naturally to express the general notion 
of a country overrun, infested, filled with foreigners and enemies, not only 
by military occupation but in other ways. The opinion of Kimchi and 
Forerius, that the sites of towns are here described, overlooks the beautiful 
allusion to the habits of the insects mentioned. The same objection lies 
in part against the supposition of an antithesis between deserted and fre- 
quented places (Cocceius), or between worthless and valuable products, 
"thorns and shrubbery of pleasure " (Barnes), which rests moreover upon 
etymologies now commonly abandoned. Grotius suggests that these four 
terms have reference to the two kinds of insects alternately, the first and 
third denoting customary haunts of flies, the second and fourth of bees. 
The version above given is the one adopted by the latest writers (Gesenius, 
Hitzig, Ewald, Hendewerk, Henderson, Umbreit, Knobel). For a great 
variety of older explanations see Eosenmiiller on the passage and Gesenius's 
Thesaurus s. v. 

20. Had the Prophet, as Hendewerk suggests, represented the invaders 
as locusts, he would probably have gone on to describe them as devouring 
the land ; but having chosen bees and flies as the emblem, he. proceeds to 
express the idea of their spoliations by a different figure, that of a body 
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closely shorn or shaven by a razor under the control of God and in his ser- 
vice. In that day (the same day mentioned in ver. 19) will the Lord shave, 
with a razor hired in the parts beyond the river (Euphrates), (that is to say) 
with the Idng of .Assyria, the head and the hair of the feet (i.e. of both ex- 
tremities, or of the whole body), and also the heard will it (the razor) take 
away. The words "WN "pES are rejected by Gesenlus, Maurer, Umbreit, 
Buobel, for the same reason, or rather with as little reason, as in ver. 17. 
They are retained by Hendewerk and Ewald. Aben Ezra and Abarbenel 
follow the Targum and Peshito in making the king of Assyria the subject of 
the operation here described, and suppose the destroying angel to be called 
a hired razor, i.e. one of the best temper and condition. Theodoret also 
understands the king of -Assyria to be here described as shaved, but 
by the Medes and Persians as a razor. These constructions wholly dis- 
regard the preposition before "=]?&, or take it in the sense of in " will 
shave in the king of Assyria, the head," &c. Some understand "ITU *!}?? 
as an additional description of the ^razor " with a hired razor, with those 
beyond the river with the king of Assyria." But as *!P : V? and I^X!? are never 
used in reference to persons, the former no doubt here denotes the place 
of hiring " a razor hired in the parts beyond the river." If so, np*?i^ 
cannot be a noun (novacula conductions), but must be taken as a verbal 
adjective, equivalent to a passive participle, of which this is a common form, 
in Chaldee. There is no need of changing the division of the words, so as 
to read Hp" 1 ?^ npJW, since the article before the noun may be omitted by 
poetic licence, and "iJ?? is construed as a feminine with HSipfl. Instead 
of hired (/u/s/jwirtJw/AgVp), the Alexandrian MS. of the Septuagint reads 
drunken (/^E/X'sduc/iivw), which is also the version of Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion ; and accordingly J. D. Michaelis would read Hp 1 *?^ under- 
standing by a drunken razor one employed as a drunkard would employ it, 
i. e. recklessly and rashly. The same reading seems to be implied in the 
common text of the Peshito, though Ephrem Syrus gives the Syriae adjec- 
tive the sense of sharp. According to the common reading, which is no doubt 
genuine, the king of Assyria is called a hired razor, not because men use 
what is hired more unsparingly than if it were their own (Calvin) nor 
simply because he was allured or hired by the hope of conquest (Jerome, 
Grotius, J. D. Michaelis, &c.) nor simply because Ahaz had already hired 
him (Junius, Piscator, Glassius, &c.) ; but for the last two reasons put 
together, that as Ahaz had profaned and robbed God's house to hire a 
foreign razor, with which Israel and Syria might be shaven; so God would 
make use of that self-same razor to shave Judah, i.e. to remove its 
population, or its wealth, or both. The rabbinnical interpretation of "ijft^ 
&vJ"l is a poor conceit, the adoption of which by Gesenius, if indicative of 
nothing worse, says but little for the taste and the " aesthetic feeling " which 
so often sits in judgment on the language of the Prophet. The true sense 
is no doubt the one expressed by Ewald (von oben bis unten), and before 
him by Clericus, who justly says of the Eabbinical expounders of the phrase 
"rem turpiculam de suo Prophetse admetiri videntur." The separate 
mention of the beard may have reference to the oriental fondness for it and 
associations of dishonour with the loss of it. The specific explanation of 
the beard as meaning the ministers of religion (Yitringa), or Sennacherib 
(Vatablus), &c.y and a like explanation of the other terms, are not only 
arbitrary and capricious, but destructive of a beautiful and simple meta- 
phor, which represents .the spoiling of Judah by foreign invaders and in- 
truders as the shaving of the hair from the whole body. The same remark 
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applies to Hendewerk's suggestion, that the parts of a country are often 
represented by those of a human body, and that the [hair of the head may 
possibly denote the wooded hills of Palestine. Lowth applies Vav before 
"1H3 ; but the latter may be poetically used for the Euphrates, even without 
the article (Jer. ii. 18). Barnes explains Hf pn in a passive sense ; but 
this requires |i& as well as *$>,' to be taken as a feminine noun contrary to 
usage, a concurrence of anomalies by no means probable. Henderson 
makes napfl a stronger expression than n?|*, and translates it shall scrape 
off, which is given by Gesenius as the primary sense, but that of causing td 
cease or removing is the one best sustained by usage. The Targum para- 
phrases "1JMD as denoting various kinds of weapons used in war, and the 
Vulgate almost seems to make the razor itself the object to be shaved. 

21, 22. In consequence of these spoliations, the condition of the country 
will be wholly changed. The population left shall not be agricultural but 
pastoral. Instead of living on the fruits of the soil, they shall subsist upon 
spontaneous products, such as milk and honey, which shall be abundant 
only because the people will be few and the uncultivated grounds extensive. 
And it shall be in that day (that) a man shall save (or keep) alive a young 
cow and two sheep ; and it shall be (that) from the abundance of the making 
(yielding or production) of milk, he shall eat butter (or curds or cheese or 
cream) ; for butter and honey shall every one eat that is left in the midst of 
(or within) the land. There is no need of assuming a conditional construc- 
tion " q. d. if one should keep " as J. H. Michaelis, Maurer, and De 
Wette do since this idea is sufficiently implied in an extract translation. 
&"*$ does not necessarily mean every man, implying that the poorest of the 
people should have so much cattle (Gesenius), or that the richest should 
have no more (Calvin), but simply one indefinitely (Hitzig, Ewald). The 
piel of rvn nowhere else signifies to "keep, own, feed" (Barnes), nor to 
hold, possess (Gesenius, Ewald, &c.). Its primary meaning is to give life 
originally (Job xxxiii. 4), or to restore it after death (1 Sam. ii. 6) ; whence 
by a natural transition it is used to denote the preservation of one's life in 
danger (Ps. xxx. 4) ; so that unless we depart from its proper meaning 
here, it must denote not merely the keeping or raising of the cow and sheep, 
but their being saved from a greater number, and preserved with difficulty, 
not for want of pasture, which was more than ever plentiful, but from the 
presence of invaders and enemies. Thus understood, the word throws light 
upon the state of the country, as described in the context. Hendewerk 
thinks it not improbable that by a cow and two sheep we are to understand 
a herd of cows and two flocks of sheep, because so small a number would 
not yield abundance of milk. But the abundance is of course to be rela- 
tively understood, with respect to the small number of persons to be fed, 
and is therefore an additional and necessary stroke in the prophetic picture 
few cattle left, and yet those few sufficient to afford milk in abundance 
to the few inhabitants. This abundance is expressed still more strongly by 
describing them as eating, not the milk itself, but that which is produced 
from it, and which of course must bear a small proportion to the whole ; 
and as this is the essential idea meant to be conveyed by mentioning the 
H^PD, it matters little whether it be understood to mean butter (Septua- 
gint, &c.), cheese (Hendewerk), cream (Hitzig, De Wette, Ewald, Umbreit, 
Knobel), or curds (Gesenius, &c.), though the last seems to agree best 
with what we know of oriental usages. It is here mentioned neither as a 
delicacy nor as plain and ordinary food, but as a kind of diet independent 
of the cultivation of the earth, and therefore implying a neglect of tillage 
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and a pastoral mode of life, as well as an unusual extent of pasturage, which 
may have reference, as Barnes suggests, not only to the milk, but to the 
honey. The rabbinical interpretation of these verses, as a promise of abun- 
dance in the reign of Hezekiah after Sennacherib's .retreat (2 Chron. xxii. 
27-29), and the adaptation of the same exposition to the time of Christ 
(Grotius, Coeceius, &c.), appear to have arisen from confounding what is 
here said of butter and honey with a frequent description of the promised 
land as flowing with milk and honey. But not to insist upon the circum- 
stance, that this is a literal and that a metaphorical description, and that 
even in the latter the idea of abundance is conveyed by the flowing of the 
land with milk and honey, which is not here mentioned ; let it be observed 
that even the abundance thus asserted of the promised land is not fertility, 
but the abundance of spontaneous products, not dependent upon tillage ; 
and that after Israel was possessed of Canaan, and had become an agricul- 
tural people, the natural emblem of abundance would no longer be milk 
and honey, but com and wine, or flesh and fruits, so that the prospect of 
subsisting on the first two, if it did not suggest the idea of personal priva- 
tion, would suggest that of general desolation, or at least that of interrupted 
or suspended cultivation. Thus Boswell, in the Journal of his tour with 
Dr Johnson to the Hebrides, observes of the inhabitants of one of the poor 
islands, that " they lived all the spring without meal, upon milk and curds 
and whey alone." This verse, then, is descriptive of abundance only as 
connected with a paucity of people and a general neglect of tillage. It was 
designed, indeed, to be directly expressive neither of abundance nor of 
poverty (Barnes), but of a change in the condition of the country and of the 
remaining people, which is further described in the ensuing context. The 
older interpreters were probably misled by the peculiar mode in which a 
threatening is here uttered in the tone of a promise, or as Knobel expresses 
it, the words sound promising (klingen verheissend), -but contain a threat. . 
The same thing had been observed before by Henderson, and most of the 
recent writers are agreed in giving to the 22d verse its true sense as a pro- 
phecy of desolation. This of course determines that of the fifteenth, to which 
Hendewerk supposes Isaiah to refer directly, as if he had said, " This is 
what I meant by saying that the child should .eat curds and honey, for 
curds and honey shall every one eat that is left in the midst of the land." 

23. Having described the desolation of the country indirectly, by saying 
what the food of the inhabitants should be, the Prophet now describes it 
more directly, by predicting the growth of thorns and briers even in spots 
which had been sedulously cultivated, for example the most valuable vine- 
yards. And it shall be (or come to pass) in that day (that) every plaee where 
there shall be a thousand vines at (or for) a thousand silverlings (pieces or 
shekels of silver), shall be for (or become) thorns and briers, or shall be 
(given up) to the thorn and to the brier. Kimchi reverses the prediction, 
so as to make it mean that every place now full of thorns and briers shall 
hereafter abound in valuable vines, which is of course an impossible con- 
struction. Calvin supposes the thousand silverlings or shekels to be men- 
tioned as a very low price, and understands the verse to mean that every 
place planted with a thousand vines should, in these days of desolation, be 
sold for only so much, on account q/"the thorns and briers which had over- 
run them. Ah 1 other writers seem to confine the threatening to the thorns 
and briers, and to regard ^P? *)"?.$? as a part of the description of a valuable 
vineyard, though they differ on the question whether this was the price for 
which the vineyard might be sold, or its annual rent, as in Sol. Song viii. 
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11, where, however, it is said to be the price of the fruit, and the number 
of vines is not mentioned. The vines of the Johannisberg are valued at a 
ducat each, according to J. D. Michaelis, who thinks, however, that, allow- 
ance being made for the change in the value of money, the price mentioned 
in the text was probably a high one even for a valuable vineyard. Hen- 
derson computes that it was nearly one-half more than the price at which 
the vineyards of Mount Lebanon were sold in 1811, according to Burek- 
hardt, namely, a piastre for each vine. The substantive verb with 7 may 
signify either "to belong to" (Hitzig, Ewald), "to be given up to" (Umbreit), 
" or to become" (De "Wette, Knobel), which last is its most usual meaning. 
The irregular repetition of the verb is occasioned by the length of the 
parenthetical clause. The construction of the sentence is entirely changed 
in Henderson's version in every place, &c., there shall be briers and thorns. 

24. So complete shall be the desolation of these once favoured spots, 
that, men shall pass through them armed, as they would through a wil- 
derness. With arrows and loith bow shall one (or shall a man) go thither, 
because thorns and briers shall the ichole land be. The essential idea, as the 
last clause shews, is that of general desolation ; there is no need, therefore, 
of supposing that the bows and arrows have exclusive reference to protec- 
tion against enemies (Kimchi), or beasts (Jarchi), or robbers (Glericus), 
or to hunting (Calvin), as neither is particularly mentioned, and as it would 
be natural to carry weapons into such a region both for protection arid 
the chase (Lowth, Gesenius). It is no objection to the mention of the 
latter, that the people had just been represented as subsisting upon milk 
and honey, since these two methods of subsistence often co-exist, as be- 
longing to the same state of society, and both imply a general neglect of 
tillage. The exact sense of the last clause is not that the land shall become 
thorns and briers (English version), as in ver. 24, but that it shall actually 
be thorns and briers. 

25. Not only the fields, not only the vineyards, shall be overrun with 
thorns and briers, but the very hills, now laboriously cultivated with the 
hand, shall be given up to like desolation. And all the hills (i. e. even all 
the hills) which are digged ivith the hoe (because inaccessible to the plough) 
thou shalt not go (even) there, for fear of briers and thorns, and (being 
thus uncultivated) they shall be for a sending -place of cattle and a trampling- 
place of sheep (i.e. a place where cattle may be sent to pasture, and which 
may be trodden down by sheep). The reference is probably to the hills of 
Judea, anciently cultivated to the very top, by means of terraces that still 
exist, for an account of which by eye-witnesses, see Keith's Land of Israel, 
chapter xii., and Eobinson's Palestine, vol. ii. p. 187. Thus understood, 
the verse merely strengthens the foregoing description, by declaring that 
even the most carefully- cultivated portions of the land should not escape 
the threatened desolation. It is not necessary, therefore, to give fD^O m 
ver. 24 the arbitrary sense of loivlands, as distinguished from the mountains 
mentioned here (Henderson) ; much less to understand Q^n itself as mean- 
ing mounds or hillocks formed by the hoe (Forerius). It is equally gra- 
tuitous, and therefore inadmissible, to take thorns and briers in a different 
sense from that which they have in the preceding verses, e.g. in that of a 
thorn hedge, implying that the vineyard should no longer be enclosed 
(Grotius, Cocceius, Yitringa), an arbitrary change which cannot be justified 
by Matthew Henry's epigrammatic observation, that the thorns, instead of 
growing where they would be useful, should spring up in abundance where 
they were not wanted. With this explanation of thorns and briers is con- 
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nected an erroneous construction of NISFV as a verb in the third person, 
.agreeing with H&l? as its subject " the fear of thorns and briers shall not 
conie thither" i.e. there shall be no hindrance to their growth (Ewald), 
or no regard to them (Junius), or no thorn hedges (Grotius). Kimchi and 
Abarbenel connect this same construction with the natural and proper sense 
of thorns and briers, and thus convert the verse into a promise that in the 
mountains there should be no fear of desolation; while Cyril and Calvin 
make it a threatening in the form of a promise (like ver. 22), by explaining" 
it to mean that even if the hills where the remaining inhabitants take refuge 
should be tilled, and thus escape the fear of thorns and briers, it would 
only be because the rest of the country should be desolate. The simplest 
and most satisfactory construction is the one now commonly adopted, which 
takes N13fl as the second person used indefinitely (thou for any one), and 
TIN 1 !* as a noun used adverbially to denote for fear of, which is more agree- 
able to Hebrew usage than to suppose an ellipsis of the preposition |P (Ko- 
senmiiller). Thus understood, the verse continues and completes the des- 
cription of the general desolation, as manifested first by ths people's living 
upon milk and honey, then by the growth of thorns and briers in the choicest 
vineyards and the terraced hills, and by the conversion of these carefully- 
tilled spots into dangerous solitudes, hunting-grounds, and pastures. 



CHAPTER YIIL 

THE prediction of the overthrow of Syria and Israel is now renewed in 
the form of a symbolical name, to be inscribed on a tablet and attested by 
two witnesses; -and afterwards -applied to the Prophet's new-born son, whose 
progress as an infant is made the measure of the event, vers. 14. It is then 
foretold that the judgment denounced upon Syria and Israel should extend 
to Judah, as a punishment for distrust of G-od and reliance upon human 
aid, in consequence of which the kingdom should be imminently threatened 
with destruction, yet delivered for the sake of JEmmanuel, by whom the 
strength and wisdom of all enemies should be alike defeated, vers. 510. 
The Messiah himself is then introduced as speaking, warning the Prophet 
and the true' believers neither to share in the apprehensions nor to fear the 
reproaches of the people, but to let Jehovah be an object of exclusive fear 
and reverence to them, as he would be an occasion of destruction to the 
unbelievers, from whom the true sense of this revelation was to be concealed, 
and restricted to his followers, who, together with the Prophet and the Son 
of God himself, should be for signs and wonders to the multitude, while 
waiting for the manifestation of his presence, and refusing to consult any 
other oracle except the word of G-od, an authority despised by none but 
those doomed to the darkness of despair, which is described as settling 
down upon them ; with a sudden intimation, at the close, of a change for 
the better, especially in reference to that part of the country which had 
been most afllicted and despised, vers. 1 1-23. 

The Hebrew and English text differ here in the division of the chapters. 
A better arrangement than either would have been to continue the eighth 
without interruption to the close of what is now the sixth (or seventh) verse 
of the ninth chapter, where a new division of the prophecy begins. 

1. The prediction of the overthrow of Syria and Israel, contained in 
chap. vii. 8, 9, is here repeated, and as before in a symbolical form. In 
order to excite immediate attention, and at the same time to verify the pro- 
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phecy, Isaiah is required to inscribe an enigmatical name on a large tablet 
-in a legible character, with a view to present exhibition and to subsequent 
preservation. The name itself includes a prophecy of speedy spoliation. 
And Jehovah said to me, take thee (or for thyself) a great tablet, i. e. great 
in proportion to the length of the inscription), and write upon it with a 
man's pen (or stylus, i. e. in an ordinary and familiar hand), To Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz (L e. Haste-spoil-quick-prey). The name may also be read as a 
sentence Hasten spoil ! Prey hastens. (So Cocceius : propera spolium, 
festinavit direptio.) Others take in, as an infinitive (either used as such 
or instead of a preterite), on account of the ? prefixed, which, however, has 
no more connection with this than with the other words, being joined to it 
merely as the first word in the sentence, just as the English to might be 
prefixed to an inscription. Here as in ver. 3, Maher-shalal-hash-baz is a 
name, and the exhibition of the tablet, in the temple (Barnes), or the market- 
place (Ewald), or the Prophet's house (Knobel), was intended to suggest 
the question, who is meant ? It is therefore less correct to say that the 
inscription is afterwards transferred to the child, than that the name of the 
child is anticipated here. These four words are not merely the heading or 
title of the writing (Barnes), but the writing itself. The modern lexico- 
graphers explain ji *? not as a derivative of ?2|, to roll, and a synonyme of 
n?3P s a volume, but as a derivative of n?3, to polish, and as meaning a tablet 
of metal, or as Knobel supposes, of wood covered with wax. tDpO the stylus 
used in writing on such tablets. Human is here explained by Hendewerk 
as meaning common or ordinary in opposition to divine, but by others more 
probably in opposition to a mode of writing only known to some, and net- 
to men in general ; whether the allusion be to a sacred, character (Hender- 
son), or simply to the letters used in books as distinguished from those 
used in common life (Ewald). Both the kind of writing and the size of the 
tablet (admitting larger characters), have reference to its being legible, so 
that he may run that readeth it. (Hab. ii. 2.) 

2. In order to preclude all suspicion of its having been uttered after the 
event, the prophecy is not only recorded, but attested by two witnesses. 
And I (Jehovah) will take to witness for me credible witnesses, to wit, Uriah 
the priest, and Zechariah, son of Jelerechiah. These were not to be wit- 
nesses of the Prophet's marriage (Luther, G-rotius), but of his having 
written and exhibited the prophecy long before the event. Uriah is pro- 
bably the same who connived at the king's profanation of the .temple 
(2 Kings xvi. 10-16). The word D'JO&O does not relate to their true cha- 
racter or standing in the sight of God, but to their credit with the people, 
especially perhaps with the king, in wbich view, as well as on account of 
his oflicial rank, Uriah was a very suitable witness. The same considera- 
tion makes it not improbable that the Zechariah mentioned here was the 
father-in-law of Ahaz (2 Kings xviii. 2 ; 2 Chron. xxix. 1), perhaps the 
same that is mentioned as a Levite of the family of Asaph (2 Chron. xxix. 
13). The Zechariah mentioned in 2 Chron. xxvi. 5, seems to have died 
before Uzziah. Zechariah the son of Jehoiada was put to death between 
the porch and the altar (Mat. xxiii. 35) long before this, in the reign of 
Joash (2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 21). Zechariah the Prophet was the son of 
Berechiah, but he lived after the Babylonish exile. The Eabbins and Light- 
foot give to &*!$ the emphatic sense of martyrs (/uag-vgsc,), witnesses for 
the truth, and suppose Uriah to be the person who prophesied against 
Judah, jand was put to death by Jehoiakim, about 130 years after the date 
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of this prediction. But such an attestation would have been wholly irre- 
levant and useless. The Vulgate takes the verb as a preterite (et adhibui 
mibi testes) and Gesenius, Maurer, Rnohel read accordingly '"O^?.) "with Vav 
conversive. ' The Septuagint, Targum, and Peshito make it imperative 
(/idtoroga; fj-ot To/jjffoy), and Hitzig accordingly reads nTyn. Gesenius for- 
merly preferred an indirect or subjunctive construction, which is still re- 
tained by Henderson, and that I should take as witnesses. The true con- 
struction is no doubt the obvious one, and I will cite as witnesses (Hende- 
werk, Ewald, Umbreit) God being still the speaker, and the matter being 
one in which the Prophet was concerned only as his representative, so that 
the ascription of the act to God himself is not only admissible but necessary. 
This construction also accounts best for the paragogic form of the verb, as 
expressing strong determination or fixed purpose. 

3. The significant name, before inscribed upon the tablet, is now applied 
to the Prophet's new-born son, that the child, as well as the inscription, 
might remind all who saw them of the prophecy. The execution of the 
previous command is here, as in many other cases, tacitly included in the 
record of the command itself. (Vide supra, chap. vii. 4). And I ap- 
proached unto the Prophetess, and she conceived and bare a son, and Jehovah 
said to me, Call his name Maher-shalal-hash-baz. Calvin's supposition 
that this passed in vision is entirely gratuitous. This name, like Immanuel, 
may be understood as simply descriptive or symbolical, but its actual im- 
position is inferred by most interpreters from ver. 18, where the Prophet 
speaks of himself and his children as signs and wonders in Israel, with 
reference, as they suppose, to the names Shear- -jasliub and Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz. The four ancient versions all translate the name, and all, except 
the Targum, with some variations from the rendering in ver. 1. Most of 
the later German writers adopt Luther's version, Raubebald Eilebeute, but 
instead of the first word Ewald has Schnettraub. The pluperfect construc- 
tion, / had approached, &c., given by Junius, GJ-esenius, and others, is not 
only needless but, according to Ewald, Maurer, and Hitzig, ungrammatic.il. 
The strange opinion of Tertullian, Basil, Cyril, and Jerome, that the Pro- 
phetess is the "Virgin Mary, and that this verse is the language of the Holy 
Spirit, though adopted by QSeolampadius and others, is rejected even by 
Thomas Aquinas. The Prophetess is probably so called, not because she 
was inspired (Grotius), or because she was to give the name Immanuel 
(Hendewerk), or because she bore a part in this prophetical transaction 
(Calvin), but because she was a prophet's wife, as queen usually means a 
royal consort, not a queen suo jure. A remarkable series of prophetic 
names, imposed upon three children, is recorded in the first chapter of Hosea. 

4. It is not merely by its name that the child is connected with the pro- 
phecy. The date of the event is determined by a reference to the infant's 
growth, as in the case of Immanuel. For before the child shall know (how) 
to cry my father and my mother, one (or they indefinitely) shall take away 
the wealth of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria before the king of Assyria, 
i. e. into his presence, to deliver it to him (Gesenius), or in triumphal pro- 
cession (Calvin), or before him, i. e. before he marches homeward himself 
(Hendewerk), or simply in his presence, that is by his command and under 
his direction. The construction of K^? is indefinite, so that there is no 
need of supplying niri^ as the subject. The time fixed is that of the child's 
capacity not to recognise its parents, or to talk, but to utter the simple 
labial sounds by which in Hebrew, as in many other Ianguages,/a$#* and 
mother are expressed. The time denoted has been fixed by Yitringa and 
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Rosenmiiller at three years, by Junius and most later writers at one. But 
this very difference of judgment seems to show that the description was in- 
tended to be somewhat indefinite, equivalent perhaps to our familiar phrase 
a year or two, within which time we have reason to believe that the event 
occurred. Gesenius alleges that the prophecy in reference to Israel was 
not fulfilled for eighteen years (2 "Kings xvii. 6), to which Hengstenberg re- 
plies that Samaria is here pat for the kingdom and not for the capital city. 
But even if the name be strictly understood, there is no reason to doubt 
that Samaria was plundered by Tiglath-pileser (2 Bangs xv. 29) although 
not destroyed, which idea is in fact not conveyed by the terms of the des- 
cription. ?!D properly means strength, but is specifically applied to military 
strength and to wealth, which last is the meaning here. The carrying away 
of its wealth does not necessarily imply anything more than such a spoiling 
of the capital as might be expected in the course of a brief but successful 
invasion. Barnes's construction of tne second clause " Damascus shall be 
borne away as regards its riches " is inconsistent with the form of the 
original. 

5. And Jehovah added to speaJc to me again (or further) saying. Here, 
as in chap. vii. 10> an interval of time may be assumed. Hendewerk sup- 
poses that in the mean time the Assyrians had approached and the in- 
vaders been compelled to withdraw from Judah. 

6. The Assyrian invasion is now represented as a punishment of Judah 
for distrusting the divine protection and seeking that of the Assryians them- 
selves. The immediate relief thus secured was to be followed by a worse 
calamity produced by those in whom they now confided. Because this 
people (Judah, so called in token of divine displeasure) hath forsaken (or re- 
jected with contempt) the waters of Shiloah (or Siloam, the only perennial 
fountain of Jerusalem, here used as a symbol of the divine protection) that 
go softly (or flow gently, unaccompanied by noise or danger), and (because 
there is) joy with respect to Rezin and the son of Samaliah (i. e. because 
the Jews are exulting in the retreat of their invaders, caused by the 
approach of the Assyrians), therefore, &c., the apodosis of the sentence 
being given in the next verse. Steudel supposes the invasion itself to 
be represented by the waters of Siloam, and contrasted with a worse inva- 
sion yet to come. Because they despised the gentle fountain, God would 
bring upon them a mighty river. But to this there are several objections. 
1. The fountain of Siloam would hardly have been used as the emblem of a 
foreign invasion merely because weak and unsuccessful. 2. The verb DXD 
does not mean simply to despise, but to reject with contempt something 
once esteemed or entitled to esteem, and is therefore inapplicable to an in- 
vasion. 3. God himself had taught them to despise it (chap. vii. 4), and 
would not therefore have assigned their doing so as a reason for the punish- 
ment to be inflicted. Calvin understands by the waters of Siloam the mild 
and peaceful government of God, compared with the powerful military sway 
of foreign monarchs. Because the Jews despised their own advantages, and 
.admired the conquests of Pekah and Eezin, therefore God would cause them 
to experience the hardships of Assyrian domination. But the only feelings 
which the Jews can be supposed to have experienced with respect to their 
invaders, are fear at their approach, and joy at their departure. That they 
rejoiced at their success, is a gratuitous assumption contradicted by the his- 
tory. The same objection lies, with almost equal force, against the suppo- 
sition of Gesenius, Maurer, Ewald, and Knobel, that this sympathy with 
the invaders is not asserted of the whole nation, but of a disaffected party 
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who rejected the authority of the family of David (the waters of Siloam), 
and rejoiced in the success of the enemy. However plausible such a 
supposition may appear, it is not to be assumed without necessity, or in 
preference to an explanation which involves no such imaginary facts. Hen- 
derson and others understand by this people, the kingdom of the ten tribes, 
whose apostasy from the true religion, and their rejection of the theocracy, 
are here assigned as reasons for the evils threatened. A Jewish prophet, 
speaking or writing to the Jews, would of course be understood to mean by 
this people those whom he addressed. It may be said indeed that this has 
reference to the mention of Ephraim in the foregoing context (ver. 4). But 
this would prove too much, by requiring Syria to be included in -the charge 
of rejecting the waters of Siloam (Umbreit), in which case we must either 
suppose the words to be used in a twofold sense, or take DXD in that of simply 
despising, which is inadmissible. The same objection lies, in a less degree, 
against the opinion of Barnes and others, that by this people we are to 
understand Israel and Judah as a race. This is favoured by the fact that 
both these kingdoms are included in the threatenings of the subsequent con- 
text. Bat the exclusion of Syria is still more unnatural if Ephraim is in- 
cluded. v The true sense seems to be that given by Hitzig, except that he 
regards VftWI? as an incorrect orthography for D1D!p, the infinitive of D? to 
melt, to be dissolved with fear. "Because this people has rejected the waters 
of Siloam, gently flowing, and is afraid of Rezin and the son of Remaliah," 
&c. This explanation is unnecessary, as the same people who were terri- 
fied by the approach of the invaders would of course rejoice in their 
departure. The particle ft$ simply denotes the direct occasion of the joy. 
The more definite idea of rejoicing over is suggested by the context. For 
a full description of the fountain of Siloam, and the localities connected 
with it, see Robinson's Palestine, vol. i. pp. 501505. 

7. Therefore (because the people had thus ceased to trust in the divine 
protection, and rejoiced in the success of their application to Assyria), be- 
hold (as if the event were actually present), the Lord (is) bringing up upon 
them tJie waters of the river (i. e. the Euphrates, as an emblem of the As- 
syrian power), its strong and many waters) here contrasted with the gently 
flowing waters of Siloam), to wit, the king of Assyria and all his glory (with 
particular reference to military strength and display), and it (the river) shall 
come up over allits channels and go over all its banks, which may either 
mean, that it shall transcend its usual limits, or that, after submerging Israel, 
it shall overflow into Judah also. In favour of this last interpretation 
is the language of the next verse, and the fact that otherwise the punish- 
ment of Ephraim or the ten tribes is not expressly mentioned. -The copu- 
lative conjunction is used by a common Hebrew idiom to introduce the 
apodosis of the sentence. The figure of an overflowing river is peculiarly 
appropriate, not only as affording a striking antithesis to the fountain men- 
tioned in the sixth verse, but because "'PID is often used absblutelvto denote 

f T T - / 

the Euphrates, the great river of the Assyrian and Babylonian empires. 
Olericus supposes that it here denotes, the Tigris, as a river of Assyria 
Proper. But, according to the usage of the Greek and Roman writers, 
Assyria extended to the bank of the Euphrates, which Arrian describes as 
rising above its banks and overflowing rqv yqv ' Affavplav. The beauty of the 
metaphor is rendered still more striking by the frequent allusions, both, in 
ancient and modern writers, to the actual inundations of this river. Here, 
as in chap. vii. 17, 18, the figures are explained in literal expressions by the 
Prophet himself. Here, too, the explanation has been questioned as a gloss 
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on grounds exclusively rhetorical. But every repetition, as Ewald 
observes, makes the hypothesis of an interpolation more and more impro- 
bable. Its alleged incongruity, if it did not exclude it in the first place, 
must have struck the most uncritical reader on its second or third recurrence. 
Some suppose an allusion in ITD? to the pomp of the oriental kings in their 
marches. But this is not known to have been an Assyrian usage, and the 
supposition is at least unnecessary. Some understand by its channels and 
its banks the channel and banks of Judah ; but this construction agrees 
neither with the proper meaning of the words nor with the metaphor of 
which they form a part. According to Junius, the overflowing of the banks 
were designed to represent the king of Assyria's violation of his own en- 
gagements in oppressing those for whose relief he had come forth. 

8. And it (the river) shall pass over (from Syria and Israel) into Judali, 
overflow and pass through (so as nearly to submerge it), to the neck shall it 
reach (but not above the head), and the spreadings of its wings shall ~be the 
filling of the breadth of thy land, Immanuel ! The English Version dis- 
turbs the metaphor by using the person pronoun Tie so as to refer this verse 
directly io the king, and not to the river which represented him. It also 
makes ^H mean to pass through, which is really expressed by ^3^, while 
the former verb denotes a change of direction, and subjoins a threatening 
against Judah to the threatening against Israel. By the neck, the Targum 
understands Jerusalem, in which it is followed by Calvin, Junius, Piscator, 
Vitringa, Henderson and Barnes, the last of whom supposes a distinct allu- 
sion to the elevated site of the Holy City. Most probably, however, the 
expression was intended to denote nothing more than the imminency of the 
danger by figures borrowed from a case of drowning, the head alone being 
left above the water. Most writers suppose the figure of a stream to be 
exchanged in the last clause for that of a bird, or for the description of an 
army ; but Unibreit and Knobel understand icings to be used here, as often 
elsewhere, in the sense of sides or lateral extremities, and applied to the 
river itself. Some of the Jewish writers make 7K-13SV a proposition, God 
(is) with us, in favour of which is the analogy of ver. 9 below, and the fact 
that the words are separately written in most manuscripts. In favour of 
making it a proper name is the analogy of chap. vii. 16, and the pronoun of 
the second person joined to the preceding word, thy land, Immanuel ! 
Some of the Rabbins make the Prophet the object of address, " thy land (0 
Isaiah)." But this is arbitrary, and renders the connection of the clauses 
very harsh. If this had been the meaning, the Prophet would probably 
have said, " but God is with us." Those who regard Immanuel as the name 
of a contemporary child, understand by thy land thy native land (as in Gen. 
xii. 1 ; John i. 8), and to the question why this child should be specially 
addressed, reply because he was a sign to the people, and his name pro- 
phetic. But as we have seen that Immarwfel is the Messiah, thy land 
must mean the land belonging to thee, thy dominion ; or rather both ideas 
are included. Thus understood, this brief apostrophe involves a prayer and 
promise of deliverance, acsi dixissel, terra nihilominus erit tua o Immanuel I 
(Calvin). 

9. He now turns to the enemies of Judah, and assures them of the failure 
of their hostile plans. The prediction, as in chap. vi. 9, is clothed in the 
form of an ironical command or exhortation. Be, wicked (i. e. indulge your 
malice, do your worst) and be broken (disappointed and confounded), and 
(that not only Syria and Israel, but) give ear all remote parts of the earth 
(whoever may attack the chosen people), gird yourselves (i. e. arm and 
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equip yourselves for .action), and be broken, gird yourselves and be "broken 
(the repetition implying the certainty of the event). The first verb (W'l) 
has been variously derived from HJH, y-1"), and J$p, and explained to mean 
associate yourselves (Targum, Vulgate, &c.), break and be broken (AbenEzra, 
Kimchi, &c.), make a noise or rage (Henderson). This last is given by 
Gesenius in the second edition of his German version ; in the first, and in 
his latest Lexicons, he gives the verb its usual sense of being evil or malig- 
nant, which is also expressed by Luther (seyd bb'se ihr Volker !). It is here 
equivalent to do your worst. Seeker and Lowth, on the authority of the 
Septuagint, read 1JH know ye, corresponding to WliWl, heafye. Hendewerk 
and Knobel suppose Assyria and Israel to be exclusively addressed ; but 
this is directly contradicted by the second clause. The failure or disap- 
pointment threatened is of course that of their ultimate design to overthrow 
the kingdom of Judah, and does not exclude the possibility of partial and 
temporary successes. 

10. Not only their strength but their sagacity should be confounded. 
Devise a plan, and it shall be defeated (nullified or brought to nought) ; 
speak a word. (whether a proposition or an order), and it shall not stand (or 
he carried into execution) : for (ImmanueT) God (is) ivith us. Junius and 
Tremellius make the last word a proper name, as in ver. 8 " Loojtimini 
verbuin et non existet, nam Himmanuelis (existet verbum)." This- con- 
struction is too forced to be even called ingenious. The truth is, that even 
as a name Immanuel contains a proposition, and that here this proposition 
is distinctly announced, but with a designed allusion to the person whom 
the name describes. As if he had said, " The assurance of your safety is 
the great truth expressed by the name of your deliverer, to wit, that God 
is with us." The mere retention of the Hebrew word could not convey its 
sense in this connection to the English reader. 

11. The triumphant apostrophe in ver. 10 is now justified by an appeal 
to the divine authority. I have reason to address our enemies in this tone, 
for thus said Jehovah to me in strength of hand (i. e. when his hand was 
strong upon me, when I was under the influence of inspiration), and in- 
structed me away from walking in the way of this people, (i. e. warned me not 
to follow the example of the unbelieving Jews). "When one is spoken of in 
Scripture as inspired, it is said not only that the spirit was upon him (Ezek. 
xi. 5), but also that the hand of Jehovah was upon him (Ezek. i. 3; iii. 22 ; 
xxxiii. 32 ; xxxvii. 1), and in one case at least that it was strong upon him 
(Ezek. iii. 14). Hence strength of hand may have the sense of inspiration, 
and the whole phrase here employed be equivalent in meaning to the New 
Testament expressions sv irvebpniri (Eev. i. 10), sv sxaratfsi (Acts xi. 5), Iv 
Swa/Asi %a,l Kvevftari ay/cu (1 Thes. i. 5). Henderson is right in saying 
that the translation taking me by the hand cannot be justified, but wrong in 
representing it -as " the rendering of our common version," the text of which 
has with a strong hand, and the margin in strength of hand, the literal 
translation. *)?? is explained by Gesenius as a future Kal of unusual form, 
by Ewald as a preterite Piel with an unusual union- vowel. Gesenius con- 
nects it with a phrase before it (" when his hand was strong upon me, and 
he warned me." &c.). Others more probably with IpK n'3 ("thus spake 
Jehovah and warned me," &c.). The author of this communication is sup- 
posed by some interpreters to be the Son of God, for reasons which will be 
explained below. 

12. The words of God himself are now recorded* Saying, ye shall not 
conspiracy (or treason) every thing which this people calleth conspiracy 
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(or treason], and its fear ye shall not fear nor be afraid. ^$\?., according to 
etymology and usage, is a treasonable combination or conspiracy. It i s 
elsewhere constantly applied to such a combination on the part of subjects 
against their rulers (2 Kings si. 14, xii. 21, xiv. 19, xv. 80). It is not 
strictly applicable, therefore, to the confederacy of Syria and Israel against 
Judah (Gesenius, Bosenmiiller, Henderson, &c.), nor to that of Ahaz 
with the king of Assyria (Barnes, &c.). It would be more appropriate to 
factious combinations among the Jews themselves (Aben Ezra, Kimchi), 
if there were any trace of these in liistory . The correct view of the pas- 
sage seems to be this. Tbe unbelieving fears of the people led them to 
seek foreign aid. From this they were dissuaded by the Prophet and 
his followers, who regarded it as a violation of their duty to Jehovah. This 
opposition, like the conduct of Jeremiah during the Babylonian siege, was 
regarded by the king and his adherents as a treasonable combination to 
betray them to their enemies. But God himself commands the Prophet and 
the true believers not to be affected by this false reproach, not to regard the 
cry of treason or conspiracy, nor share in the real or pretended terrors of 
the unbelievers. 

13. Jehovah of hosts, him shall ye sanctify (i. e. regard and treat as a 
Holy God, and as the Holy One of Israel) ; and lie shall be your fear, and 
lie your dread, i. e. the object of these feelings. If they felt as they ought 
towards God, as supreme and almighty, and as then- own peculiar God, with 
whom they were united in a national covenant, they could not so distrust 
him as to be alarmed at the approach of any earthly danger. PVHS#3 may 
either be an active participle (that which terrifies you) or a verbal noun 
resembling fc^lB in its mode of derivation. The collocation of the words 
makes the sentence more emphatic. Him shall ye fear is substantially 
equivalent to Him alone shall ye fear. Thus explained, the passage is at 
once a condemnation of the terror inspired by the approach of the two 
kings, and of the application, which it had occasioned, to Assyria for aid 
against them. . 

14. And Jie (Jehovah) shall be for (or become) a lioly thing (an object to 
be sanctified) and for a stone of stumbling 'and for a rock of offence (i. e. a 
stone to strike against and stumble over) to the two houses of Israel (Ephraim 
and Judah); for a gin (or trap) and for a snare to the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem. fc^pP is by many understood to mean a sanctuary, in the specific 
sense, or with the accessory idea, of a refuge or asylum (Paulus, Gesenius, 
Bosenmiiller, Winer, Maurer, Hendewerk, Barnes, Ewald, Umbreit, Hen- 
derson). But although the temples of the gods were so regarded by the 
Greeks and Komans, no such usage seems to have prevailed among the 
Christians till the time of Constantine (Bingham's Orig. Eccles. viii. 11, 1). 
As to the Jews, the only case which has been cited to establish such a 
practice seems to prove the contrary. So far was the altar from protecting 
Joab, that he was not even dragged away but killed upon the spot (2 Kings 
ii. 28). J. D. Michaelis supposes an allusion to the stone which Jacob 
called Bethel or the residence of God (Gen. xxviii. 19), the same object 
being here described as a sanctuary and as & stone of stumbling. 'But 
although this idea may be included, the word has probably a wider mean- 
ing, and was meant to bear the same relation to 1t?Hpn (in ver. 13) that 
*ni bears to 1N"^n and r~)J>D to 1*nj?n. God was the only proper ;object 
to be dreaded, feared, and sanctified, i. e. regarded as a holy being in the 
widest and most emphatic sense. Thus explained, the Hebrew W^ffi cor " 
responds almost exactly to the Greek TO ayiov, the term applied to Christ by 
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the angel who announced his birth (Luke i. 35). In 1 Peter ii. 7, where 
this very passage is applied to Christ, jj ripy seems to be employed as an 
equivalent to ^i?P as here used. To others he is a stone of stumbling, but 
to you who believe he is h ripy, something precious, something honoured, 
something looked upon as holy. The same application of the words is 
made by Paul in Eom. ix. 33. -These quotations seem to shew that the 
Prophet's words have an extensive import, and are not to be restricted either 
to his own times or the time of Christ. The doctrine of the text is, that . 
even the most glorious exhibitions of Grod's holiness, i. e. of his infinite per- 
fection, may occasion the destruction of the unbeliever. The most signal 
illustration of this general truth was that afforded in the advent of the 
Saviour. It was frequently exemplified, however, in the interval, and one 
of these exemplifications was afforded by the conduct of the unbelieving 
Jews in the reign of Ahaz, to whom the only power that could save them 
was converted by their own unbelief into a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of offence. The same idea is then expressed by another simple and familiar 
figure, that of a snare or trap. . Both figures naturally suggest the idea of 
inadvertence and unforeseen ruin. The two houses of Israel are not the two 
schools of Hillel and Shammai, or the kingdom of Israel and the faction 
that favoured it in Judah, both which are rabbinical conceits, but the two 
rival kingdoms of Judah and Ephraim, here put together to describe the 
whole race or nation of Israel. The sense is not that Jehovah would be 
sanctified by Judah, and become a stumbling-block to Israel ; but that to 
some in either house or family -these opposite events would happen. The 
inhabitants of Jerusalem are distinctly mentioned as the most conspicuous 
and influential members of the nation, just as Jerusalem itself is sometimes 
mentioned in connection with Judah, which really included it (vide supra, 
chap. i. 1). 

15. This verse completes the threatening' by an explicit declaration that 
Jehovah would not only be a stumbling-block and snare to the houses of 
Israel, but that many should actually fall and be ensnared and broken. 
And many shall stumble over them (the stone and snare) or among them 
(the children of Israel) and fall and be broken and be snared, and be- 
taken. Gesenius and most of the later writers refer Q2 to the stone, rock r 
&c. ; but Ewald and most of the older writers to the people. The first 
construction points out more distinctly the occasion of the threatened ruin, 
the last the persons whom it should befall ; the general sense remains the 
same in either case. 

16. Bind up the testimony, seal the law, in my disciples. These are not 
the words of the Prophet speaking in his own person, but a command 
addressed to him by God, or as some suppose by the_ Messiah, the fc^i?*?' 
mentioned in the foregoing verse. Vitringa explains "ft as the imperative 
of "1-1 X to form, delineate, inscribe. The command will then be to inscribe 
the revelation in the hearts of the disciples. It is commonly agreed, how- 
ever, that the root is "0-? to bind, and that the Prophet is commanded to 
tie up a roll or volume, and to seal it, thereby closing it. By law and 
testimony here we may either understand the prophetic inscription in ver. 
1, or the whole preceding context, considered as included in the general 
sense of revelation, as God's testimony to the truth and as a law or declara- 
tion of his will. The disciples, or those taught of God, are supposed by 
some to be Uriah and Zechariah, the two witnesses named in ver. 2 ; by 
others, the sons of the prophets or literal disciples of Isaiah; but it probably 
means the better portion of the people, those truly enlightened because 
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taught of God (chap. liv. 13), to whom the knowledge of this revelation, or 
at least of its true meaning, was to be restricted. It is probable, therefore 
that the preposition before tf y^>. does not mean to or for or irith or through 
but either among or in, i. e. in their minds or hearts. The act described 
is not that of literally binding and sealing up a material record, but that of 
spiritually closing and depositing the revelation of God's will in the hearts 
of those who were able and willing to receive it, with allusion at the same 
time to its concealment from all others. Kimchi regards these as the words 
of the Prophet nothing now remains but to bind and seal tlie testimony. 
This, however, even if we make "& an infinitive, is a very harsh construction. 

17. And I (the Messiah) will wait for Jehovah, that hideth his face from 
the house of Jacob, and will expect him.. Most writers make these the 
words of the Prophet ; but since he is addressed in the verse preceding, 
without any intimation of a change of speaker here, and since the next 
verse is quoted in Heb. ii. 13, as the words of the Messiah, it seems better 
to assume with Cocceius and Henderson, that throughout this passage the 
Messiah is the speaker. The phrase to wait upon has changed its meaning 
since the date of the English version, the prominent idea being now that 
of service and attendance, not as of old, that of expectation, which is the 
meaning of the Hebrew verb. God's hiding his face from the house of 
Jacob implies not only outward troubles but the withholding of divine illumi- 
nation, indirect]^ threatened in the verse preceding. The house of Jacob 
is the whole race of Israel, perhaps with special reference to Judah. The 
thing to be expected is the fulness of time when the Messiah, no longer re- 
vealed merely to a few, should openly appear. For a time the hriport of 
God's promises shall be concealed from the majority, and during that inter- 
val Messiah shall wait patiently until the set time has arrived. 

18. Behold, I and the children which Jehovah hath given me (are) for 
signs and for wonders in Israel from Jehovah of hosts, the (One) dwelling 
in mount Zion. Luther supplies a verb in the first clause "Behold, 
here am I and the children," &c. Augusti repeats a verb from the preced- 
ing verse " I and my children trust in the Lord." Most writers supply 
are after given me " I and my children are for signs," &c. - From Jeho- 
vah, i. e. sent and appointed by him. Of the whole verse there are two 
distinct interpretations. 1. According to Kimchi, Rosenmliller, Gesenius, 
Ewald, Barnes, and others, Isaiah is the speaker, and the children meant 
are his two sons, Shear- Jashub and Maher-shalal-hash-baz to which some 
add Immanuel. As all these names, and that of the Prophet himself, are 
significant, it is supposed that for this reason he and his children are said 
to be signs and wonders, personified prophecies to Israel, from Jehovah, who 
had caused the names to be imposed. 2. According to Henderson and many, 
older writers, these are the words of the Messiah, and the children are his 
spiritual seed (Isa. liii. 10), whom the Father had given him (John vi. 37, 
39, x. 29, xvii. 6, 7, 9, 11, 12.) The great argument in favour of this 
last interpretation is the application of the verse to Christ by Paul (Heb. ii. 
13 j, not as an illustration but an argument, a proof, that Christ partook of 
the same nature with the persons called his children and his brethren. It 
is true that ma,ny who regard Isaiah as the speaker, suppose him to have 
been a type of Christ in this transaction. But a double sense ought not to 
be assumed where a single one is perfectly consistent with the context, and 
sufficient to explain all apparent contradictions, as in this case, where, ad- 
mitting that the Messiah is the speaker, we have no ellipsis to supply, and 
no occasion to resort to the hypothesis either of a type or an aceommoda- 
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tion. It is not necessary, however, to restrict the terms,-with Henderson, 
to the period of the advent, and to our Saviour's personal followers. Even 
before he came in the flesh, he and his disciples, i. e. all who looked for 
his appearing, were signs and wonders, objects of contemptuous astonish- 
ment, and at the same time pledges of the promise. 

19. And token they (indefinitely any one, or definitely the unbelievers) 
shall say to you (the disciples and children of Messiah, who is still 
speaking), Seek unto (i. e. consult as an oracle) the spirits (or the spirit- 
masters, those who have subject ox familiar spirits at command) and to the 
wizards (wise or knowing ones), the cliirpers and the mutterers (alluding 
to the way in which the heathen necromancers invoked their spirits, or 
uttered their responses) : should not a people seek to (or consult). its God, for 
the living (i. e. in behalf of the living should it resort) to the dead ? Gro- 
tius explains the last clause as a continuation of the speech of the idolaters 
" Consult familiar spirits ; ought not a people to consult its gods ?" But 
since Jehovah was the God of Israel, such an argument would defeat itself. 
It is better to regard this clause as the reply of the believing Jews to those 
who tempted them. Ewald and others give "$? the meaning of instead 
" Should a people consult the dead instead of the living G-od?" It is more 
consistent with the usage of the language to take the preposition in the sense 
of for, i. e. for the benefit or in lehalfof. " When you, my disciples, are 
invited by superstitious sinners to consult pretended wizards, consider (or 
reply) that as the heathen seek responses from their gods, so you ought to 
consult Jehovah, and not be guilty of the folly of consulting senseless idols 
or dead men for the instruction of the living." Henderson supposes the 
Prophet to be speaking in his own person ; but if the Messiah is the speaker 
in ver. 18, it is gratuitous and therefore arbitrary to suppose another speaker 
to be introduced without any intimation of the change. 

20. Instead of resorting to these unprofitable and forbidden sources, the 
disciples of Jehovah are instructed to resort to the laiv and to the testimony 
(i. e. to divine revelation, considered as a system of belief and as a rule of 
duty) if they speak (i. e. if any speak) not according to this word (another 
name for the revealed will of God), it is he to whom there is no dawn or 
morning (i. e. no relief from the dark night of calamity). The first clause 
is elliptical. Cocceius alone connects it immediately with what precedes, 
and understands ? as meaning besides " in addition to the law and the tes- 
timony which we have already." Others supply a new verb return, adhere, 
come, go, &c. It is best, however, to repeat -1B5>TI from the preceding verse, 
especially as this verb is elsewhere followed by 7 in the same sense. (See 
2 Chron. xvii. 3, 4. Comp. Job x. 6). Piscator violates the accents by 
separating ? DN from VBDN*. *' If not (i. e. if they will not come to the 
law and the testimony), let them say," &c. Junins takes K? DS as equiva- 
lent to fcv?n, which it never is, unless another interrogation precedes. 
Knobel refers to the S?n in ver. 19 ; but this is too remote, and is more- 
over separated from K? EK by the first clause of ver. 20. Kimchi, Abar- 

benel, Cocceius, Hitzig, Maurer, make N? QK the common elliptical formula 
of swearing "if they will not say," i.e. they surely will say. Ewald 
adopts the same construction, and explains the verse to mean that when, 
they are reduced to extremity (as those who have no dawn) they will begin 
too late to speak according to this word, i.e. join in the appeal to the law. 
VOL. i. N 
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and to the testimony, which they now despise. Umbreit modifies this inter- 
pretation by giving OS its strict conditional meaning, and continuing the 
sentence through the next verse "If they do not thus speak, to whom 
there is no morning, then they must pass through the land," &c. "it^K, 
which is properly the relative pronoun, is omitted by the Vulgate, and ex- 
plained in the English Yersion and by Barnes as a causal particle. De 
Dieu, Vitringa, and some others make it' a particle of asseveration, certainly; 
surely ; Gesenius the sign of the apodosis, then there is no dawn to. them; 
J. H. Michaelis, a substitute for *3, but in the sense of that, " know ye 
that." So the Dutch Version, " it shall come to pass that." All these 
are needless and therefore inadmissible departures from the ordinary usage. 
Of those who give the word its proper meaning as a relative pronoun, some 
refer it to the noun immediately preceding this word which (Lowth) 
others to the people or to some individual among them they who have or 
lie who has no morning (Hitzig, Ewald, Umbreit). But the best construc- 
tion seems to be that of Hendewerk, who supplies the substantive verb 
before the relative, " they are as one who has no morning," or better still, 
" it is he who has (or they who have) no morning." None can speak incon- 
sistently with God's word or, none can refuse to utter this word, viz. to 
the law and to the testimony but one' whom God has abandoned "If our 
gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost " (2 Cor. iv. 3). Quern Deus 
vult perdere prius dementat. Lowth renders "M3K> obscurity, from the 
analogy of "inE?, black, and "lint^, blackness. J. H. Michaelis, Dathe, and 
Augusti, make it equivalent to the Arabic ,&., meaning magic " His 




word in which'there is no magic," i. e. no deception. But the Hebrew word 

is never used in this sense. Calvin, the English Version, Barnes and 
others, give it the general sense of light "it is because there is no light 
(i.e. knowledge or sound judgment) in them." But according to usage, 
the word means specifically morning-light, the dawn of day succeeding 
night, and is so rendered by the Vulgate (matutina lux), Luther (Morgen- 
rbthe), and most modern writers. By this Vitringa understands the morn- 
ing of the resurrection, and J. H. Michaelis the epiphany of Christ. Bat 
as night is a common figure for calamity, the dawn will naturally signify its 
termination, the return of better times. (See chap. Iviii. 8, xlvii. 11 ; Job 
xi. 17.) They may be said to have no dawn, for whom there is nothing 
better in reserve. 

; 21. And they (the people) shall jiass through it (the land) hardly bestead, 
(i. e. distressed) and hungry : and it shall be (or come to pass) that when 
they are hungry they shall fret themselves, and curse their king and their God, 
and shall look upward. Those interpreters who make the whole of the pre- 
ceding verse conditional, explain the 1 at the beginning of this as the sign of 
the apodosis " If they speak not, &c., then shall they pass," &c. So J. 
D. Michaelis, Dathe, and Augusti. The latter supplies people as the sub- 
ject of "QJJ ; Lowth and the Dutch Version, every one of them ; but this is 
unnecessary. The verbs, though singular in form, like ^ in the preceding 
verse, refer to the subject of the plural -llpNJ. Jerome repeats 10^ as the 
subject of *01? (lux pertransibit), light shall pass through the land, but not 
continue in it. Through it, not the condition just described (Schroeder), 
nor the law (either in the sense of searching or in that of transgressing it), 
nor the earth or the gentile part of it (as some of the Jews explain it), nor 
Zion mentioned in ver. 18 (Cocceius), but the land of Judah, which, though 
not expressly mentioned till the next verse, is tacitly referred to by a com- 
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mon Hebrew idiom. (See Ps. Ixviii. 16 ; Ixxxvii. 1). Grotius repeats 
his favourite suggestion, that the Prophet pointed to the ground when he 
said ft?, so that the gesture and the word together meant this land n>j?3 is 
not hardened in a moral sense, but hardly treated or distressed, as appears 
from the addition of 3JH. This last is not expressive of bodily hunger 
(Gresenius, Hitzig, Maurer), nor of spiritual famine (Cocceius) ; nor is it a 
mere figure for the absence of all comfort and tranquillity of mind (Yitringa), 
but a term implying destitution both of temporal and spiritual good (J. H. 
Michaelis). Calvin, Lowth, and Barnes, understand ^i^H as expressing 
self-reproach or anger with themselves ; but this is not consistent with the 
subsequent description of their desperate impenitence. 'The reflexive form, 
which occurs nowhere else, more probably denotes to excite one's self to 
anger. His king is not his earthly sovereign, the king of Judah (Grotius), 
of Judah or Israel as the case might be (Hitzig), or his idol, particularly 
Moloch or Milcom, names derived from "=1??? (Targum, Calvin, Junius), but 
Jehovah considered as the king of Israel. So too VrpK is not his false 
god, his idol, but the God whom he was bound to serve, his God, who at 
the same time was his king (Henderson), As the verb to curse does not 
elsewhere take the preposition 1 as a connective, Cocceius proposes to trans- 
late the phrase he shall curse by his Jang and by his God, by which he seems 
to understand the conduct of the Jews, who at one time cursed Cffisar in 
Jehovah's name, and at another time rejected Christ saying, We have no 
king but Csesar ! Thus they alternately cursed their king in God's name, 
and cursed God in their king's. The art of looking up is by some regarded 
as a sign of penitence or of conversion from idols to the true God ; but this 
is inconsistent with the terms of the next verse. Junius, Piscator, and the 
Dutch annotators, connect it with the cursing as an accompanying gesture 
"they shall curse their king and their God, looking up." But this 
clause is really in close connection with the first of the next verse, and 
both together must be understood as indicating utter perplexity and absolute 
despair of help from God or man, from heaven or earth, from above or below. 
22. And to the earth he shall look ; and behold distress and darkness, dim- 
ness of anguish, and into darkness fhe shall be ) driven or, the dimness of 
anguish and of darkness is dispelled. Heaven and earth are here opposed 
to one another, as sea and land are in chap. v. 30. Distress and darkness 
are here identified, as distress and light are there contrasted. Junius and 
Henderson explain *\WQ as a participle, corresponding to H^p in the last 
clause (darkened with distress, driven into gloom) ; but there is no such 
participal form. Cocceius explains it as a noun denoting the dizziness and 
dimness of sight produced by great distress (vertigo arctationis), which 
may also be the meaning of the Septuagint version (azorog dare ^ 
/3?J-7r/v). The true sense of the Hebrew word is outward and inward 
gloom, distress of circumstances and despair of mind. It is separated from 
what follows by Calvin (caligo, augustia) and Barnes (gloom, oppression), 
but is really a construct form governing n^V. As the latter originally sig- 
nifies pressure or compression, Gesenius explains the phrase to mean dark- 
ness of compression, i. e. dense or compact darkness. But nj>1 is here 
(as in Isa. xxx. 6 ; Prov. i. 27) a synonyme of rn, both denoting straitened 
circumstances and a corresponding state of mind. The Peshito translates 
JTjIiJ'? as an active verb, and the Vulgate as an active participle (caligo per- 
sequens). The Targum, Cocceius, and Yitringa, suppose the passive par- 
ticiple to be here used as an abstract noun (caligo, impulsio). Saadias, 
Munster, Barnes, and others, make n^J? an epithet of nPSg ( obscuritas 
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impulsa," " deepened darkness"), but the latter word is feminine. Lowth 
as usual cuts the knot by proposing to read either ?BN or niTUb, and 
Kocher by taking the latter as a neuter noun in apposition with the former. 
Jarchi, Kirnchi, Calvin, Junius, Kosenmuller, Gesenius, Ewald, and others 
refer ^^ to the people or the person who is the subject of the verb WQ 
and either supply a preposition before '"IPS.^, or explain it as an accusative 
after a verb of motion. The meaning will then be thrust or driven into 
darkness. The objections to this construction are, first, the necessity of 
supplying both a verb and preposition ; and secondly, the unusual colloca- 
tion of the words m3 n'pBK for n^BN h* fTWO. On the other hand, it is 
strongly recommended by the analogy of Jer. xxiii. 12, where the same idea 
is expressed by the union of the same verb and noun. Another construction 
is the one proposed by J. D. Michaelis, who connects fttJD with *pJJ&, and 
puts the latter in construction not only with HpIV but also with J172X, " the 
dimness of anguish and of gloom is dissipated." This construction is re- 
commended by its freedom from grammatical anomalies, and by its rendering 
the use of ^ at the beginning of the next verse altogether natural. The 
objections to it are, that it violates the accents ; that it makes the Prophet 
speak of the darkness of darkness (but see Exod. x. 22) ; and that the 
transition from the threatening to the promise is, on this supposition, too 
abrupt. Either of the two constructions last proposed may be preferred 
without materially affecting the interpretation of the passage. Hitzig 
modifies that of Miehaelis by taking the last word separately it is dis- 
pelled ! 

23. This darkness is to be dispelled, for (there shall) not (be) darkness 
("for ever) to her who is now distressed (literally, to whom there is distress). 
The present calamity, or that just predicted, is not to be perpetual. The 
future state of things shall exhibit a strange contrast with the former. As 
the former time degraded tlie land of JZebulon and the land of Naphtali, so 
the latter glorifies the way of the sea, the bank of the Jordan, Galilee of the 
Gentiles. The same region is described in both clauses, namely, the nor- 
thern extremity of the land of Israel. This is designated, first, by the 
tribes which occupied it, then, by its relative position with respect to the 
Jordan and the sea of Tiberias. This part of the country, from being the 
most degraded and afflicted, should receive peculiar honour. Its debase- 
ment and distress both arose from its remote and frontier situation, proxi- 
mity to the heathen, intercourse and mixture with them, and constant ex- 
posure to the first attacks of enemies, who usually entered Canaan from the 
north. To the former of these reasons may be traced the expressions of 
contempt for Galilee recorded in the books of the New Testament (John i. 
C 46, vii. 52 ; Mat. xxvi. 69 ; Acts i. 11, ii. 7). How this disgrace was to 
be exchanged for honour, is explained in the next verse. Besides this, 
which seems to be the most satisfactory interpretation, there are several 
others, more or less at variance with it. The English version supposes a 
contrast not merely between /'pD and T*??n, but between these two and the 
subsequent deliverance. This requires 7J5D to be taken in the sense of 
lightly afflicting, as distinguished from T35PI, to afflict more grievously. 
But this distinction is unauthorised by usage. The Vulgate renders ?D al- 
leviata est. Some of the Jewish writers make it mean to lighten the coun- 
try by removing its inhabitants ; but then r "T!??D must mean to bring them 
back again. Koppe makes Judah the subject of the promise. As Galilee 
was first afflicted, then delivered, so should Judah be ; but this is wholly 
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arbitrary. Cocceius converts the promise into a threat by reading there 
was not (or has never been) such darkness. Gesenius, Bosenmuller, Ewald, 
and others, give to *3 the sense of but, because "what immediately precedes 
is understood by them not as a promise but a threatening. Yitringa and 
Junius retain the proper meaning/or, but connect it with ver. 16 or ver. 
18. The necessity of either supposition is removed by explaining the last 
clause of ver. 22, with J. D. Michaelis and Hitzig, as the beginning of the 
promise. The Vulgate connects ^-Ifc N? with ver. 22 and translates it non 
potent avolare, as if from *]-iy, to fly ; but it is obviously a cognate form to 

*l-iy? in the preceding verse. Hitzig explains "iSttO NP as a compound, mean- 
ing the negative or opposite of darkness, i. e. light, as $ *" (chap. x. 15) 
means that which is not wood. Some regard 3 as a temporal particle, at 
or in the former time. Junius, Rosenmiillerj Gesenius, and others make it 
a conjunction, -as the former time debased, &e. The original construction 
seems to be like the former time (which) debased, &c. Of those who regard 
75(3 and "l*??n as descriptive of different degrees of affliction, some suppose 
the invasion of Tiglath-pileser to*be compared with that of Shalmaneser ; or 
the invasion of Israel with that of Judah ; or the Assyrian with the Baby- 
lonian conquest ; or the Babylonian with the Eoman. The sea mentioned 
in the last clause is not the Mediterranean but the sea of Galilee, as appears 
from Mat. iv. 15, 16. 13fi is here used in the sense of side ox part adjacent. 
The region spoken of was that along the Jordan (on one or both^sides), near 
the sea of Galilee. According to Junius, Galilee of the Gentiles means 
Galilcea populosa. Gesenius admits that Isaiah has reference to the times 
of the Messiah in this promise of deliverance and exultation to the 
Galileans. 



CHAPTEK IX. 

TELE change for the better, which was promised at the close of the eighth 
chapter, is described in the ninth as consisting in the rise of the great light 
upon the darkness, in the increase of the nation and their joy, excited by 
deliverance from bondage and the universal prevalence of peace, arising 
from the advent of a divine successor to David, who should restore, estab- 
lish, and enlarge his kingdom without any limitation, vers. 1- 6. 

From the times of the Messiah, the Prophet suddenly reverts to his 
own, and again predicts the punishment of Ephraim by repeated strokes. 
The people had been warned both by messages from God and by experi- 
ence, but had continued to indulge their proud self-confidence, in conse- 
quence of which God allowed the Assyrians, after overthrowing Bezin, to 
attack them also, while at the same time they were harassed by perpetual 
assaults from their hostile neighbours, vers. 711. 

Still they did not repent and return to God, who therefore cut off sud-. 
denly many of all classes, but especially the rulers of the nation and the 
false prophets, the flattering seducers of the wretched people, from whom 
he must now withhold even the ordinary proofs of his compassion, vers. 
12-16. 

All this was the natural effect of sin, like a fire in a thicket, which at 
last consumes the forest, and involves the land in smoke and flame. Yet 
amidst these strokes of the divine displeasure, they were still indulging 
mutual animosities and jealousies, insomuch that Israel was like a fam- 
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islied man devouring his own flesh. Manasseh thus devoured Ephraim 
and Ephraim Manasseh, while the two together tried to devour Judah, vers 
17-20. 

The recurrence of the same clause at the end of vers. 11, 16, 20, and the 
fourth verse of the next chapter, has led the modern Germans to regard 
this as a case of regular strophical arrangement ; and as the same form 
occurs above in chap. v. 25, Ewald interpolates that verse between the 
sixth and seventh of this chapter, as a part of the same context. The ob- 
jection to these critical hypotheses will be stated in the exposition. 

It has been observed already that the division of the chapters is in this 
part of the book peculiarly unfortunate ; the first part of the ninth (vers. 
16) containing the conclusion of the eighth, and the first part of the tenth 
(vers. 14) the conclusion of the ninth. 

The numbers of the verses in this chapter differ in the Hebrew and 
English Bibles ; what is the last verse of the eighth in the former is the first 
of the ninth in the latter. The references in the commentary are all to the 
divisions of the Hebrew text. 

1. The people (just described, *'. e. the people of Galilee^), those walking 
in the dark (expressive both of spiritual blindness and extreme distress), 
have seen a great light (the change being presented to the Prophet's view 
as already past) : the dwellers in the land of the shadow of death (i..e. of 
intense darkness), light has beamed upon them. These words^ in a gene- 
ral sense, may be descriptive of any great and sudden change in the con- 
dition of the people, especially of one from ignorance and misery to illumi- 
nation and enjoyment. They are still more appropriate to Christ as the 
light of the world (John viii. 12), a light to the nations (Isa. xlii. 6, xlix. 6), 
and the Sun of righteousness (Mai. iv. 2), which rose upon the world when 
he manifested forth his glory by his teachings and his miracles in Galilee 
(John ii. 11). It was in this benighted and degraded region that he first 
appeared as a messenger from God ; and in that appearance we are 
expressly taught that this prediction was fulfilled (Mat. iv. 12-17). 
Cocceius needlessly supposes these to be the words of a new speaker. 
There is nothing to intimate a change of subject, and this verse is really a 
mere specification in positive form of the negative prediction in the first 
clause of the verse preceding. By the penple we are not to understand all 
Israel (Maurer), nor the Jews as distinguished from the ten tribes (Kinichi, 
Calvin), nor the people of Jerusalem (Jarchi, Aben Ezra, Grotius), nor the 
people of God, the spiritual Israel (Cocceius), but the Galileans who had 
just been mentioned (Junius, J. H. Michaelis, Vitringa, Hendewerk). By 
darkness Piscator understands sorrow ; Gesenius, calamity in general ; the 
Targum, Israel's sufferings in Egypt ; Jarchi, Kimchi, and Grotius, those 
of Judah during Sennacherib's invasion ; Calvin, those of the Jews ; and 
Hendewerk those of the ten tribes, in exile. But it rather expresses the 
complex idea of a state of sin and misery (Ps. cvii. 10, 11), including out- 
ward and inward darkness, the darkness of ignorance and the darkness 

of distress. De Dieu and Fiirst make ri1p?. a simple derivative of Q?tf with 
a feminine termination, like ri1D?D from \?ft. The more common and pro- 
bable opinion is that it is a compound of ?^ and J"rtD. It is not the proper 
name of a particular valley (Hitzig), but a poetical designation of the most 
profound obscurity as dark as death deadly darkness with a special 
allusion here to the spiritual death, under whose shade the Galileans sat. 
Instead of Have seen, Luther, J. H. Michaelis, Gesenius, and others, have 
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the present see, as if the Prophet while speaking beheld a sudden flash. 
Light is not merely an emblem of joy (Piscator), or deliverance (Gesenius), 
but of outward and inward illumination. Knobel understands by the people 
the exile of the ten tribes, and by the land of the shadow of death Assyria 
as the place of their captivity. 

2. The Prophet now, by a sudden apostrophe, addresses God himself, 
who, by bestowing on the Galileans this great light, would not only honour 
them, but afford occasion of great joy to all the true Israel, including those 
who should be gathered from the gentiles. Thou hast enlarged the nation 
(i. e. Israel in general), thou hast increased its joy (literally, to it thou hast 
increased the joy) : they rejoice before thee like the joy in harvest, as men 
rejoice when they divide the spoil. Luther and Umbreit explain *13 to 
mean the Gentiles, and regard this ^not as a description of deliverance but 
of oppression. Hitzig supposes ^ to mean the returning exiles. All 
other writers seem to be agreed that it means the Israelites in general. 
The increase of the nation has been variously explained to mean the 
gathering of a great army by the king of Assyria, to whom the verse is 
then addressed (Grotius) or the crowding of the Jews into Jerusalem 
during Sennacherib's invasion (Aben Ezra) or an increase in the num- 
ber of the Israelites while in captivity (Hitzig) or the general diffusion of 
the Jewish race after the exile (Yitringa). It really means the increase of 
the people in their own land, not a mere growth of population (Gesenius), 
but an increase of the true Israel by the calling of the Gentiles (Hengsten- 
berg, Christol. vol. i., part 2, p. 110). Symrnachus separates rp"l3n from 
what follows (IvrX^ufag rb g()i/og o oux l/isyaXuvag), in which he is followed 
by J. D. Michaelis and Maurer. But this requires a change in the punc- 
tuation and division of the words to render it grammatical. De Dieu takes 
K? as equivalent to JvH "hast thou not increased the joy ? " which is 
forced and arbitrary. Another construction is, thou hast increased the 
nation of the Jews, but thou hast not increased the joy of their enemies 
(Jarchi), or of the Gentiles (Luther). But this assumes two different sub- 
jects in the two successive clauses. Hitzig and Hengstenberg thus construe 
it thou dost increase the nation whose joy thou hast not heretofore in- 
creased. But this requires a relative to be supplied, and arbitrarily refers 
the verbs to different times. If the textual reading (K?) be retained, as 
it is by Hengstenberg, Maurer, Hitzig, Henderson, Umbreit, and the older 
writers, the best construction is that given by Calvin and Cocceius thou 
hast increased the nation but thou hast not increased the joy as thou art now 
about to do. It is best, however, to read i? instead of N?, with the Masora, 
several ancient versions, Gesenius, De Wette, and Knobel, or to regard 
the latter as a mere orthographical variation for the former (Ewald ad loc. 
and Heb. Gr. 555). The same emendation is required by the context in 
several other places (e. g. chap. xlix. 5, Ixiii. 9). Junius and Tremellius sup- 
pose the former joy or prosperity of Israel, acquired by toil and bloodshed, 
as in a harvest or a battle, to be here contrasted with the joy which the 
Messiah would impart. Knobel supplies a relative before inDfc?, gives 
*15J>ND the sense of when, and supposes the joy of actual victory to .be com- 
pared with that of harvest thou hast increased the joy wherewith they 
rejoice before thee, like the joy of harvest, when they rejoice in their, dividing 
the spoil. But this makes the structure of the sentence artificial and com- 
plex. Kejoicing before God Calvin explains to mean rejoicing with a real 
or a reasonable joy ; Piscator with a secret spiritual joy, not before man 
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but God ; Cocceius, Yitringa, Hitzig, Hengstenberg, and Ewald, more cor- 
rectly, as an act of religious worship, either simply in allusion to the 
rejoicing of the people before God at the tabernacle or temple under the 
law of Moses (Deut. xii. 7, xiv. 26), or in reference to an actual perform- 
ance of that duty. The Targum explains harvest as a metaphor for war or 
battle, which destroys the Prophet's beautiful comparison of the joy of 
victory, or joy in general, to that which accompanies the harvest in all 
* countries, and especially in the East (Ps. iv. 8, cxxvi. 6). Kirachi makes 

the Assyrians the subject of 1?W, Knobel the Israelites themselves, but it ' 
is better to take it indefinitely or to supply men as in the English Version", 
"i^pl is not a false reading for "VSp or "VXpn, which we find in a few manu- 
scripts (Lowth), but another instance of the idiomatic use of the construct 
form before a preposition, as in the preceding verse (P" 1 ^ *2B^). See 
Gesenius, 114, 1 ; Ewald, 510. To the promise here given there is 
probably allusion in the language of the angel who announced the birth of 
Jesus to the shepherds (Luke ii. 10) : JBehold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which sliall be to all the people (KO.VTI rw Xw), i.e. to the whole 
nation, all the Israel of God. i 

3. This verse assigns the reason or occasion of the promised joy. They 
shall rejoice before thee, that (or because) the yoke of his burden (his bur : \ 
densome yoke), and the rod of his shoulder (or back), and the staff of the 
one driving him (his task-master, slave-driver) thou hast broken like the day 
(as in the day) of Midian, as Gideon routed Midian, i.e. suddenly, totally, 
and by special aid from heaven. This promise'was not fulfilled in the de- 
liverance of the Jews from Babylon (Calvin), which bore no resemblance to 
the victory of Gideon ; nor in the destruction of Sennacherib's army 
(Grotius), the benefits of which events were only temporary; nor in the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus (J. D. Michaelis), to which there is no 
allusion in the context ; but in the glorious deliverance of the Galileans 
(the first converts to Christianity), and of all who with them made up the 
true Israel, from the heavy burden of the covenant of works, the galling 
yoke of the Mosaic law, the service of the devil, and the bondage of cor- 
ruption. Outward deliverance is only promised, so far as it accompanied 
spiritual change or was included'in it. Cocceius refines too much when he 
distinguishes between the rod and staff, as denoting the civil and the cere- 
monial law. The meaning, on the other hand, is lowered by restricting the 
prophetic figures to Sennacherib's siege of Jerusalem (Grotius), or the tri- 
bute paid to Assyria by Hezekiah (Jarchi) or Ahaz (Gesenius), or to mere ., 
dependence on a foreign power (Hitzig). The application of the terms by" 
J. D. Michaelis to the persecution of the Galileans or first Christians by 
the Jews, seems altogether fanciful. Barnes refers the pronoun in his bur- 
den to the oppressor (which he made youbear), and Forerius in like manner 
explains the rod of his shoulder to mean the rod carried on the tyrant's 
shoulder. But the sufiix in both cases relates not to the oppressor but to 
the oppressed, and &DE> includes not merely the shoulders, but the space 
between them, the upper part of the back. Forerius also- refers 12 to the 
oppressor " thou hast broken the rod of the oppressor with himself." 
Munster refers it to the rod " with which he oppressed them." Maurer 
refers it correctly to the sufferer, but gives the preposition the distinct 
sense of against or upon, because the tyrant presses or rushes upon his 
victim. It is no doubt, as Gesenius and Ewald hold, a mere connective, taken 
here by t?25 as it is elsewhere by T5V (Exod. i. 14, Lev. xxv. 39). The 
day of any one in Hebrew often means the day in which something memor- 
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able happens to him, or is done by him (vide supra, chap. ii. 12), and in 
Arabic is absolutely used for a day of battle. The rout of the Midianites, 
recorded in the seventh chapter of Judges, is here referred to, not because 
it took place in a single night, like the destruction of Sennacherib's army 
(Jarchi) nor because the foes of Israel, like those of the Church, destroyed 
each other (Coceeius) nor because the truth, which overcomes the world, 
is in earthen vessels, like the lamps of Gideon (Vitringa) nor because the 
preaching of the Gospel may be likened to the blowing of trumpets (Dutch 
annotations) but because it was a wonderful display of divine power, with- 
out the use of any adequate human means ; and also, as suggested by 
Herder (Heb. Poes. vol. ii. p. 496), because it took place in the same part 
of the country which this prophecy refers to. Jezreel, where the battle 
was fought (Judges vi. 33), was in the territory of Manasseh, to which 
tribe Gideon himself belonged (Judges vi. 15) ; but he was aided by the 
neighbouring tribes of Asher, Zebulon, and Naphtali (Judges vi. 35). 
Junius, in order to sustain his interpretation of the second verse, continues 
the construction into this, and gives to ^3 the sense of ichen " they re- 
joiced before thee, &c., when (whenever) thou didst break their yoke," &c. 
i. e. in every case of former deliverance. (See also the margin of the 
English Version.) The Septuagint and Targum supply a verb in the first 
clause (apTj'gjjrcw, JVTy&S), which is unnecessary, as the nouns in that clause 
are governed by the verb in the last part of the sentence. That verb does 
not mean to scatter (Septuagint), or to conquer (Vulgate), or to frighten 
(Coceeius), but to break, to break off, or to break in pieces. Vitringa 
takes H$D as a synonyrne of Htpfo a yoke ; but it no doubt denotes here, as 
in every other case, a staff or rod. Gesenius, in his Commentary, supposes 
an ellipsis of the proposition before DV ; but, in the last edition of his 
grammar, he agrees with Maurer in supposing the noun itself to be used 
adverbially or absolutely in answer to the question when ? The absolute 
form of 'l?2D is written by Gesenius ?^D, by Ewald vap. The Daghesh is 
euphonic, and the Sheva anomalous. 

4. The destruction of the oppressing power shall be followed by profound 
and universal peace. To express this idea, the Prophet describes the 
equipments of the soldier as consumed with fire. For all the armour of 
tke armed man (or the man-at-arms, who mingles) in the tumult (of battle), 
and the garment rolled in blood, shall be for burning (and for) food (or fuel), 
of fire. In other words, the usual accompaniments of battle shall be 
utterly destroyed, and by implication, war itself shall cease. There is no 
need of supposing, with Vitringa, Lowth, Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Hender- 
son, an allusion to the ancient custom of burning the armour and equip- 
ments of the slam, upon the field of battle as an act of triumph. It is not 
the weapons of the enemy alone, but all weapons of war, that are to be 
consumed ; not merely because they have been used for a bad purpose, 
but because they are hereafter to be useless. It is not so much a pro- 
phecy of conquest as of peace; a peace, however, which is not to be ex- 
pected till the enemies of God are overcome ; and therefore the prediction 
may be said to include both events, the final overthrow of all opposing 
powers and the subsequent prevalence of universal peace. This last is 
uniformly spoken of in Scripture as characteristic of Messiah's reign, both 
internal and external, in .society at large and in the hearts of his people. 
With ' respect to the latter, the prediction has been verified with more or 
less distinctness, in every case of true conversion. With respect to the 
former, its fulfilment is inchoate, but will one day be complete, when the 
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lion and the lamb shall lie down together, and He who is the Prince of 
peace shall have dominion from sea to sea, and from the river to the ends 
of the earth. An allusion to this promise and its final consummation may 
be found in the words of the heavenly host who celebrated the Saviour's 
birth. (Luke ii. 14), Glory to God in the highest, and on eartli PEACE, good 
will to men. According to Jarchi, Kimchi, Calvin, and Grotius, this verse 
contains two distinct propositions, one relating to the day of Mid ion or to 
"wars in general, and the other to the slaughter of Sennacherib's army or 
the deliverance of the Jews from exile. The sense would then be that 
while other battles are accompanied with noise and bloodshed, this shall 
be with burning and fuel of fire. But this construction, besides assuming 
a change of subject, of which there is no intimation in the text, departs 
from the natural and ordinary meaning of the words. The fire mentioned 
in the last clause has been variously explained as a poetical description of 
the Assyrian slaughter (Jarchi, Kirnchi, Aben Ezra, Grotius), or of the 
angel by whom it was effected (Abarbenel) of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem (Yatablus, J. D. Michaelis), or of the world (Diodati) or as an 
emblem of the Holy Ghost (Forerius) or of our Saviour's zeal for man's 
salvation (Gill). It is mentioned simply as a powerful consuming agent, 
to express the abolition of the implements of war, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, of war itself. The verse, then, is not a mere description of 
Gideon's victory (Junius) nor a comparison between that or any other 
battle and the slaughter of Sennacherib's army (Grotius) nor a prediction 
of the fall of Jerusalem in spite of an obstinate and bloody defence (J. D. 
Michaelis) but a prophecy of changes to take place when the great light 
and deliverer of the nation should appear. The ^ at the beginning is 
translated when by Junius and Tremellius and in the margin of the English 
Bible ; but it really means for, and assigns a second reason for the joy 
predicted in ver. 2. fsp, which occurs nowhere else, is taken in the sense 
of war or battle, by David Kimchi, Luther, Calvin, and Grotius ; in that 
of a military greave or sandal, boot or shoe, by Joseph Kimchi, Rosen- 
miiller, Gesenius, Maurer, Hengstenberg, Hendewerk, Henderson, and 
Ewald; and in that of armour or equipment in general, by Hitzig, De 
Wette, Umbreit, and Knobel. |KD is a participle formed from this noun, 
and signifies a person thus equipped. The whole phrase therefore means 
the armour of the armed man, the equipment of the soldier. The obscurity of 
these terms to the old translators is sufficiently apparent from the cro^y 
e7ricwri'y(j,vr)v of the Septuagint, the violenta prazdatio of the Yulgate, and 
the unintelligible version of the whole sentence given in the Targum. 
Hoheisel and Eosenmiiller understand by t^JD the noise or clatter of the 
Tn-i1.it.ary shoe or sandal armed with nails ; but it rather means noise in 
general, or more specifically, the shock and tumult of battle, the melee. 
The phrase VWF& qualifies I^D the armour of him who mingles armed in 
the tumult of battle, and whose n?ZJ> or upper garment is described as 
rolled in blood, not merely dyed of a red colour (Hitzig), but literally 
stained with the blood of conflict. J. D. Michaelis makes the first clause, 
by a harsh and ungrammatical construction, mean that he who arms himself 
arms himself only to tremble or to make to tremble. There is no need of 
supplying a verb in the first clause, with Calvin (fit) and Grotius (soletesse), 
much less two with Barnes. The nouns in this clause are the subjects of 
the verb at the beginning of the second, which agrees grammatically with 
the second, but logically with both. The Vav is conversive, and at the 
same time introduces the apodosis of the sentence (Gesenius, 152, 1, a). 
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There is no need therefore of adopting J. D. Michaelis's jConstruction of 
the last clause, that whatever is destined for the fire (&?K JITOKD) will cer- 
tainly be burned. (*&&? ' ftfVn). 

5. This verse gives a farther reason for the joy of the people, by bring- 
ing into view the person who was to effect the great deliverance. For a 
child is lorn to us (or for us, i. e. for our benefit) -a, son is given to us (i. e. 
by Jehovah, an expression frequently applied in the New Testament to 
Christ's incarnation), and the government is, upon his shoulder (as a burden 
or a robe of office) and his name is called Wonderful (literally Wonder) 
Counsellor Mighty God Everlasting Father Prince of Peace. The 
figure of a robe or dress is preferred by Grotius and Hengstenberg, 
that of a burden by Gesenius, Hitzig, and Knobel, who cites analo- 
gous expressions from Cicero (rempublicam universam vestris humeris 
sustinetis), and the younger Pliny (bene humeris tuis sedet imperium). 
When it is said that his name should be called, it does not mean that he 
should actually bear these names in real life, but merely that he should 
.deserve them, and that they would be descriptive of his character. The 
verb &Hp* may agree with HID 11 , or be construed indefinitely he (i. e. any" 
one) shall call his name which is equivalent to saying they shall call his 
name, or in a passive form, his name shall l>e called. The child here pre- 
dicted or described is explained to be Hezekiah, by Jarchi, Karachi, Aben 
Ezra, Grotius, Hensler, Paulus, Gresenius, Hendewerk. This explanation 
is rejected, not only by the older writers, but among the modern Germans, 
by Bauer, Eichhorn, Rosenmuller, Maurer, Hitzig, Ewald, Umbreit, 
Knobel. The Yav conversive renders the futures *n^l and K^i?-^ perfectly 
equivalent, in point of time, to the preterites 1z? and 1$?; so that if the 
latter refer to an event already past, the former must refer to past time 
too, and vice versa. The verse then either represents Hezekiah as unborn, 
or as already invested with the regal office, at the date of the prediction, 
neither of which can be historically true. The attempt to escape from this 
dilemma, by referring the two first verbs to something past, and the two 
next to something future, is a direct violation of the laws of Hebrew syntax. 
Besides, the terms of the description are extravagant and false, if applied 
to Hezekiah. In what sense was he wonderful, a mighty God, an everlast- 
ing Father, a Prince of peace f The modern Jews, in order to sustain their 
antichristian exegesis, have devised a new construction of the sentence, 
which applies all these epithets, except the last, to God himself, as the 
subject of the verb K")p y . And (he who is) Wonderful, the Counsellor, the 
mighty God, the Everlasting Father, calls his (i. e. Hezekiah) name the Prince 
of peace. This construction, which is given by Jarchi and Kimchi, is 
supposed by some to have been suggested by the Chaldee Paraphrase, 
while others cite the latter as a witness in favour of applying all the names 
to the Messiah. (See the opposite statements in Yitringa and Henderson.) 
But how could even the last of these distinctive titles be applied to Heze- 
kiah ? Neither actively nor passively could he be called, at least with 
any emphasis, a Prince of peace. He waged war against others, and was 
himself invaded and subjected to a foreign power, from which he afterwards 
revolted. To this it is replied by Gesenius and Maurer, that the Prophet 
may have entertained a groundless expectation. But even this bold con- 
jecture is of no avail against a second objection of a different kind, viz. 
that a long enumeration of titles belonging to God himself is utterly irrele- 
vant in speaking of a name which should be borne by Hezekiah. And this 
objection lies, with still more force, against Abarbenel's construction, which 
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includes even Prince rf peace among Jehovah's titles, and takes 1BJ> 
absolutely in the sense of giving a name or making famous. The hypo- 
thesis first mentioned is exposed moreover to the fatal grammatical objec- 
tion, urged by Calvin and Cocceius, that, according to invariable usage, 
1E>& must have stood between the names of God and the name of Hezekiah. 
These constructions are accordingly abandoned now, even by some who 
still identify the child with Hezekiah. These assume the ground, main- 
tained of old by Aben Ezra, that there is nothing in the epithets which 
might not be applied to Hezekiah. In order to maintain ibis ground, 
the meaning of the epithets themselves is changed. &*?S is . either 
made to mean nothing more than remarkable, distingiiished (Grotius, 
Gesenius, Knobel), or is ungrammatically joined with )W in the sense of a 
wonderful counsellor YEwald), or wonderfully wise (Hendewerk). )W itself 
is joined with. 1UJ ?K, as meaning a consulter of the mighty God, a con- 
struction which is equally at variance with the Masoretie interpunction 
and the usage of the word }W, which never means one who asks, but 
always one who gives advice, and more especially a public counsellor or 
minister of state. (Vide supra, chap. i. 26, iii. 3). But some who admit 
this explain the next title, "1133 7K, to mean a mighty hero or a godlike 
hero (Gesenius, De Wette, Maurer), although they grant that in another 
part of this same prophecy it means the mighty God. ( Vide infra, chap. 
x. 21 ; cf. Deut. x. 17, Jer. xxxii. 18). "ty *3K is explained to mean a 
father of spoil, a plunderer, a victor (Abarbenel, Hitzig, Knobel) or a per- 
petual father, i. e. benefactor of the people (Hensler, Doederlein, Gesenius, 
Maurer, Hendewerk, Ewald) or at most, ike founder of a new or everlast- 
ing age (Lowth), or the father of a numerous offspring (Grotius). All this 
to discredit or evade the obvious meaning of the phrase, which either sig- 
nifies a father (or possessor) of eternity, i. e. an eternal being or an author 
knd bestower. of eternal life. Possibly both may be included. The ne- 
cessity of such explanations is sufficient to condemn the exegetical hypo- 
thesis involving it, and shews that this hypothesis has only been adopted 
to avoid the natural and striking application of the words to Jesus Christ, 
as the promised child, emphatically born for us and given to us, as the Son 
of God and the Son of man, as being iconderful in his person, works, 
and sufferings a counsellor, prophet, or authoritative teacher of the truth, 
a wise administrator of the church, and confidential adviser of the indi- 
vidual believer a real man, and yet the mighty God eternal in his own 
existence, and the giver 'of eternal life to others the great peace-maker 
between God and man, between Jew and Gentile, the umpire between 
nations, the abolisher of war, and the giver of internal peace to all who 
being justified by faith hare peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ 
(Rom. v. 1). The doctrine that this prophecy relates to the Messiah, was 
not disputed even by the Jews, until the virulence of antichristian con- 
troversy drove them from the ground which their own progenitors had 
stedfastly maintained. In tbis departure from the truth they have been 
followed by some learned writers who are Christians only in the name, 
and to whom may be applied, with little alteration, what one of them 
(Gesenius) has said with respect to the ancient versions of this very text, 
viz. that the general meaning put upon it may be viewed as the criterion 
of a Christian and an antichristian writer. It has been already mentioned 
that some writers even of this class have been compelled to abandon the 
application of this text to Hezekiah, and that one of the latest and most 
eminent interpreters by whom it is maintained, admits that there may be 
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some allusion to the nascent doctrine of a personal Messiah. These con- 
cessions, partial and reluctant as they are, serve to strengthen the most 
ancient and most natural interpretation of this signal prophecy. 

6. The reign of this king shall be progressive and perpetual, because 
founded in justice and secured by ihe distinguishing favour of Jehovah. 
To the increase of the government (or power) and to the peace (or pro- 
sperity of this reigu) there shall le no end, upon the throne of David and 
upon his kingdom, to establish it and to confirm, it, in justice and in 
righteousness from henceforth and for ever. The zeal of Jehovah of hosts 
shall do this. According to Luther, Cocceius, Castalio, G-esenius, Maurer, 
Hitzig, De Wette, Ewald, the proposition at the beginning of the r verse con- 
nects it with what goes before. He is born, or called by these names, for 
the increase of power and for prosperity without end. To this it may be 
objected, first, that the means and the end thus stated are incongruous, and 
then that }*&?, according to usage, is not a mere particle of negation, but in- 
cludes the substantive verb. Rosenmuller, Hengstenberg, Umbreit, and 
Knobel, retain the old and common construction, which supposes a new- 
sentence to begin here and connects the preposition with what follows. The 
government or power thus to be enlarged is of course that of the child, who 
is described as born and given in the foregoing verse. A striking parallel 
is furnished by the prophecy in Micah v. 3. There, as here, a king is 
promised who should be the son of David, and should reign over all the 
earth in peace and righteousness for ever. It is there expressed, and here 
implied, that this king should re-unite the divided house of Israel, although 
this is but a small part of the increase promised, which includes the calling 
of the gentiles also. Peace, though included in BvB>, is not a full equiva- 
lent. The Hebrew word denotes not only peace as opposed to war, intestine 
strife, or turbulence, but welfare and prosperity in general as opposed to 
want and sorrow. The reign here predicted was to be not only peaceful 
but in every respect prosperous. And this prosperity, like the reign of 
which it is predicted, is to have no limit, either temporal -or local. It is to 
be both universal and eternal. There is nothing to preclude the very 
widest explanation of the terms employed. Ewald explains /$ as meaning 
for the sake of, on account of; but there is no need of departing from the 
sense of on, which is its proper one, and that which it always has in other 
cases when prefixed to the noun KD3. A verb is introduced before KDD ?y 
by the Vulgate (sedebit) and Gesenius (komme), but without necessity. The 
construction is what the grammarians call a pregnant one. The endless 
increase of power and prosperity on the throne of David means of course 
that the Prince, whose reign was to be thus powerful and prosperous, would 
he a descendant of David. This is indeed a repetition and explanation of a 
promise given to David (2 Sam. vii. 11-16 ; 1 Kings viii. 25), and re- 
peatedly referred to by him (2 Sam. xxiii. 1-5 ; Ps. ii., xlv., Ixxii., Ixxxix., 
cxxxii.). Hence the Messiah is not only called the Branch or Son of David 
(2 Sam. vii. 12, 13 ; Jer. xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 15), but David himself (Jer. 
xxx. 9 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24 ; xxxvii. 24 ; Hosea iii. 5). The two reigns 
are identified, not merely on account of an external resemblance or a typical 
relation, but because the one was really Q restoration or continuation of the 
other. Both kings were heads of the same body, the one a temporal head, 
the other spiritual, the one temporary, the other eternal. The Jewish nation, 
as a spiritual body, is really continued in the Christian Church. The sub- 
ject of the prophecy is the reign of the Messiah ; the effect predicted, its 
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stability and increase; the means to be employed, judgment and justice.- 
the efficient cause, the zeal of Jehovah. Grotius distinguishes between 
judgment and justice, as denoting righteous government on one hand, and 
righteous subjection to it on the other. The justice spoken of is that of the 
Messiah and his subjects. All the acts of his administration will be right- 
eous, and the effect of this upon his people mil be righteousness on their 
part and this prevalence of righteousness will naturally generate the increase 
and stability here promised. The preposition 2 does not merely mean with 
justice, as an accompanying circumstance, but by it, as a necessary means. 
The phrase nfiyo cannot mean/rom that time, as explained by Junius and 
Trernellius (ab isto tempore), but must have its ordinary sense, from this 
time. It is possible, however, that the Prophet, as in many other cases, 
takes his stand upon a point of future time, and speaks of it as actually 
present. Having spoken of the promised child in ver. 5 as already born 
and given, he may now look forwai'd from its birth into the future, and 
in this sense use the phrase from henceforth. Cocceius understands the 
words more strictly as meaning " from the date of the prediction," and re- 
ferring to the whole series of events, from, that time onwards, which are 
mentioned in this prophecy the deliverance of Judah the destruction of 
Ephraim and the overthrow of Syria the deportation of the ten tribes 
Sennacherib's invasion Nebuchadnezzar's conquest the Babylonish exile 
the return the subsequent vicissitudes the rising of the great light upon 
Galilee the increase of the church by the accession of the Gentiles the 
breaking of the yoke and staff of spiritual bondage the destruction of the 
implements of war the establishment and gradual enlargement of the 
Messiah's kingdom. These form a chain of great events succeeding one 
another without any interruption from the date of the prediction to the end 
of time. "Whatever be the terminus a quo intended by the Prophet, it is 
clear that he describes the reign of the Messiah as an endless one. The 
word Cfriy, though properly denoting mere indefinite duration, and therefore 
frequently applied to terms and periods of time, such as the length of human 
life, is always to be taken in its largest meaning, unless limited by some- 
thing in the context or the nature of the case ; much more in such an in- 
stance as the one before us, where the Context really precludes all limitation 
by the strength of its expressions. To explain for ever here, with Jarchi 
and Grotius, as meaning till the end of Hezekiah's life, is simply ludicrous, 
unless the other phrases, both in this verse and the fifth, are mere extrava- 
gant hyperboles. The Masoretic interpunction requires this phrase to be 
connected with what follows " from henceforth and for ever the zeal of 
Jehovah of hosts will do this." It is so read by Junius, Gocceius, and 
Gill ; but most interpreters suppose it to qualify what goes before, and 
take the remaining words as a short independent proposition. The 
difference is little more than one of punctuation. Both constructions make 
the reign of the Messiah an eternal one. The word n&Up expresses the 
complex idea of strong affection, comprehending or attended by a jealous 
preference of one above another. It is used in the Old Testament to signify 
not only God's intense love for his people but his jealousy in their behalf, 
that is to say, his disposition to protect and favour them at the expense of 
others. Sometimes, moreover, it includes the idea of a jealous care of his 
own honour, or a readiness to take offence at anything opposed to it, and 
a determination to avenge it when insulted. There is nothing in this idea 
of the divine jealousy incongruous or unworthy, as Umbreit supposes. The 
expressions are derived from the dialect of human passion, but describe 
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something absolutely right on God's part for the very reasons which 
demonstrate its absurdity and wickedness on man's. These two ideas of 
God's jealous partiality for his own people, and his jealous sensibility re- 
specting his own honour, are promiscuously blended in the usage of the word, 
and are perhaps both included in the case before us. Both for his own sake 
and his people's, he would bring these events to pass. Or rather the two 
motives are identical, that is to say, the one includes the other. The wel- 
fare of the church is only to be sought so far as it promotes God's glory, 
and a zeal which makes the glory of the church an object to be aimed at 
for its own sake, cannot be a zeal for God, or is at best a seal for God, 
hit not according to knowledge. The mention of God's jealousy or zeal 
as the procuring cause of this result affords a sure foundation for 
the hopes of all believers. His zeal is not a passion, but a principle of 
powerful and certain operation. The astonishing effects produced by 
feeble means in the promotion, preservation, and extension of Christ's 
kingdom, can only be explained upon the principle that the zeal of the 
Lord of hosts effected it. The reign here described cannot be that of 
Hezekiah, which was confined to Judah, and was neither peaceful, nor pro- 
gressive, nor perpetual. It cannot be the joint reign of himself and his 
successors ; for the line was broken at the Babylonish exile. It cannot be 
the reign of the Maccabees or Hasmonean princes, for these were not the 
sons of David but of Levi. The prediction, if fulfilled at all, could only be 
fulfilled in a reign which, after it began, was never interrupted, and has 
ever since been growing in extent and power. Is not this the reign of 
Christ? Does it not answer all the requisite conditions ? The evangelists 
take pains to prove by formal genealogies his lineal descent from David, and 
his reign, unlike all others, still continues and is constantly enlarging. 
Hendewerk and other modern German writers have objected that this pro- 
phecy is not applied to Christ in the New Testament. But we have seen 
already, that the first verse of the chapter and the one before it are inter- 
preted by Matthew as a prophecy of Christ's appearing as a public teacher 
first in Galilee ; and no one has denied that this is part of the same context. 
Nor is this all. The expressions of the verse before us were applied to 
Christ, before his birth, by Gabriel, when he said to Mary (Luke i. 32-34), 
He shall lie great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest ; and the Lord 
God shall give unto him the throne of his father David, and he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob for ever ; and of his kingdom there shall be no end. 
The historical allusions in these words shew clearly that the person spoken 
of was one expected, or.'in other words a subject of prophecy ; and though 
the terms are not precisely those used by Isaiah, they agree with them 
more closely than with any other passage. Indeed, the variations may be 
perfectly accounted for, upon the supposition that the angel's message was 
intended to describe the birth of Christ as a fulfilment, not of this predic- 
tion only, but of several others also which are parallel with this, and that 
the language was so framed as to suggest them all, but none of them so 
prominently as the one before us and the earlier promise upon which it was 
founded. (Compare 2 Sam. vii. 11, 12 ; Dan. vii. 14, 27; Micah iv. 7, 
&c.). The objection that Christ's kingdom is not of this world, and that 
the mention of the throne of David shews that a temporal monarchy was 
meant, proceeds upon the supposition that there is no such thing as figura- 
tive language, or at least that it is never used in prophecy. The objection 
of the Jews, that wars have not ceased since Christ came, lies with still 
greater force against their_application of the text to Hezekiah. It is founded 
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moreover on a misconception of the promise, which was not made to tbe 
world but to the church, and not even to that, as something to be realized 
at once, but by a gradual process of pacification. The reference to Christ 
is not a mere typical and secondary one, but primary and positive. Some 
who refer this whole prediction, in its proper sense, to Hezekiah, at the' 
same time grant that it has a higher reference to Christ. Why then assume 
a lower sense without necessity or warrant ? The violence thus done to 
the expressions of the text will be sufficiently evinced by stating that ac- 
cording to this view of the matter, as exhibited by Grrotius, the increase 
here promised means continuance for nine and twenty years (multiplicabitur 
ejus imperium, id est, durabit per annos XXIX.) -from henceforth and for 
ever is from Hezeldah' s birth until his death (a modo et usque in sempilernum, 
ab initio ad fmem vitas) and when the Prophet says the zeal of God shall 
do this, what he means is that his zeal will lead him to bestow upon his 
people such a prince as Hezekiah (zelus Domini exercituum faciet hoc, id 
est, ardens amor Dei erga pios, qui insunt populo, dabit nobis ac servabit 
tarn bonum principem). This forced attenuation of the Prophet's meaning 
might be natural enough in the rabbinical expositors, whose only aim was 
to avoid the application of the prophecy to Christ ; but it was utterly un- 
worthy of a man like Grotius, who had nothing to gain by it, and who after 
all admits the very thing which he appears to be denying, but admits it in 
the questionable shape of a twofold fulfilment and a double sense, by which 
proceeding he gratuitously multiplies the very difficulties which interpreta- 
tion is intended to remove. Upon the whole, it may be said with truth that 
there is no alleged prophecy of Christ, for which it seems so difficult with 
any plausibility to find another subject ; and until that is done which all'the 
Rabbins and a Grotius could not do, we may repose upon the old evangeli- 
cal interpretation as undoubtedly the true one. In nearly all editions and 
manuscripts, the first letter of the word nilD presents the final form 0, an 
orthograpbical anomaly mentioned in the Talmud, and perhaps very ancient, 
but not to be regarded as a relic of Isaiah's autograph, and therefore involv- 
ing some mysterious meaning. By different Jewish writers it has been 
explained as an allusion to the recession of the shadow on the dial to the 
enclosing of Jerusalem with walls again after the captivity to the captivity 
itself, as an enclosure to the stability of Messiah's kingdom, as the open 
B is said to have the opposite meaning in Neh. ii. 18. Some Christian 
writers have followed this rabbinical example by suggesting what may pos- 
sibly have been intended by the unusual orthography, supposing it to be 
both ancient and intentional e. g. the exclusion of the unbelieving Jews 
from the kingdom of Christ the secret inward progress of that kingdom 
among men the perpetual virginity of Mary the concealment of the time 
when the prediction should be verified the spread of the gospel to the four 
corners of the world the birth of Christ six hundred years (of which D is 
the cipher) after the prediction the opening to the Gentiles of the church 
which had been previously shut up and restricted to the Jews the perfec- 
tion of Christ's kingdom, as denoted by the perfect or square form and its 
mystical nature as denoted by the unusual form of the letter. It is sug- 
gested by Cocceius, that the unusual mode of writing may have been in- 
tended to attract attention to this signal prophecy. But why should it have 
been resorted to in this one passage, and in this particular part of it ? 
Hengstenberg, Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Henderson regard it as an acciden- 
tal anomaly, occasioned by mistake and preserved by superstition ; the only 
objection to which is the extreme care of the Jews as to all points of ortho- 
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graphy, and the improbability of such an error, if it could occur, becoming 
general. Some have accordingly supposed the singularity to be connected, 
in its origin, with the . criticism of the Hebrew text. Hiller (de Arcano 
Chethib et Keri) conjectures that the final mem was meant to shew that 
the first two letters of nilD?, according to some ancient reading, ought to 
be omitted, and the word read simply !"Q"i. Gresenius, Maurer, and Knobel 
adopt the supposition of Elias Levita, that it indicates a different division 
of the words, which is also noticed in the Masora, viz., rn&POn roi D? to 
them the dominion shall be great or multiplied. There is, however, no ex- 
ample of the abbreviation Q<J for &D<, corresponding to the common one of 
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7. Having repeatedly interchanged the three great subjects of this pro- 
phecy the deliverance of Judah from the power of Syria and Israel its 
subsequent punishment by means of the Assyrians and the reign of the 
Messiah, for whose sake the kingdom was to be preserved the Prophet 
passes here abruptly from the last to the first, and again predicts the pun- 
ishment of Ephraim. He reverts to this event, -which had already been 
repeatedly foretold, for the purpose of declaring that the blows would be 
repeated as often and as long as might be needed for the absolute fulfiment 
of God's threatenings. He begins by shewing that Israel had already been 
sufficiently forewarned. The Lord sent a word into Jacob, and it came down 
into Israel. Calvin supposes an antitheses between the clauses, and ex- 
plains the verse to mean that what had been predicted as to Israel should 
be fulfilled in Israel ; but there is no such usage of ??>J. Grotius adopts the 
same construction, with the additional error of applying Jacob to the whole 
race, and Israel to the ten tribes, which is altogether arbitrary. Equally 
groundless is the supposition that Jacob and Israel denote the rival king- 
doms. The two names of the patriarch are here used as equivalents, denot- 
ing his descendants, and especially the larger part, the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, to which the national name Israel is wont to be distinctively applied. 
Another false antithesis is that between the verbs, referring one to past time 
and the other to the future. This is adopted even by Ewald ; but accord- 
ing to the usage of the language, Vav is conversive of the preterite only when 
preceded by a future, expressed or implied. (See Nordheimer, 219, 1.) 
The LXX. seem to have read "133 a pestilence,'instead of "I?"? a word. Castalio 
gives it here the sense of thing (rem mittet), Yitringa that of threatening, 
which is not expressed by this word, but suggested by the context. The 
true sense is that of a dictum or authoritative declaration, not that which 
follows, nor that which goes before, but the whole series of threatenings and 
warnings which God has sent by all the prophets and by all the seers (2 Kings 
xvii. 13), perhaps with special reference to that respecting Pekah in the 
seventh chapter. The sending of the word here mentioned had either actually 
taken place, or was regarded by the Prophet in his vision as already past. 
The preposition does not mean against, or simply to, but into, as usual, after 
verbs of motion. The Septuagint renders ?23 came, the Targum was heard. 
In Josh. xxi. 45, and 1 Kings viii. 56, this same verb is used with "Q;! word 
in the sense of failing, or not coming to pass. Adopting this sense here, 
the meaning of the verse would be, that God had sent a word of warning, 
but that it had not yet been fulfilled. But in both the places cited, the 
idea expressed is not that of mere delay, but of entire failure, implying the 
falsity of the prediction. To give it the contrary sense of coming to pass 
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or taking effect, as Jarchi and Calvin do, is altogether arbitrary. The great 
majority of writers take it in its usual and proper sense of falling or de- 
scending. There is no need, however, of supposing an allusion to the fall- 
ing of an arrow, or of seed into the earth, or of rain upon it. A more obvious 
and natural association would be that of a thunderbolt, suggested by Gill 
and J. D. Michaelis, in reference to the threatening nature of the revelation; 
especially as 2 ?S3 is elsewhere used in the sense of. falling upon, i. e. attack-, 
ing (Joshua xi. 7). The essential import of the phrase is to describe the word 
as coming down from God in heaven (compare Daniel iv. 28), or, as Hende- 
werk supposes, from Jerusalem, his earthly residence, motion from which 
is always spoken of as downward in. the Hebrew idiom. The word which 
God had uttered against Israel had reached them as a message from him, 
as a revelation, so that there could be no doubt as to its authority and 
genuineness. Gesenius and Hitzig render the verbs in the present tense, 
and regard this verse as a title or inscription of the following prophecy, be- 
cause it makes the strophe and antistrophe unequal. But if this proves any 
thing, it is that the strophical arrangement is itself a fanciful misapplication 
of the principles of Greek and Latin prosody to the measured prose of the 
Hebrew prophets. The solemn repetition of the last clause of ver. 8 would 
be just as natural in an oration as in an ode or 'a dramatic chorus. The 
injurious effects of this exaggerated theory of Hebrew versification on the 
criticism and interpretation of the sacred test have been already stated in 
the general introduction, pp. 32, 33. 

8. The word which God had sent had reached the people; they had 
heard and understood it, but continued to indulge their pride and self- 
security. And they know (the divine threatening), the people, all of them, 
(literally all of it; the noun being singular but used collectively), Ephraim 
and the inhabitant of Samaria (a limitation of the general terms preceding, 
so as to prevent their application to Judah), in pride and in greatness of 
heart (an equivalent expression), saying (the words recorded in the nest 
verse.) The apparent inversion in the last clause is well explained by 
Hendewerk, as arising from the fact that TOK 1 ? always stands immediately 
before the words spoken. Most writers understand the verbs as futures ; 
but this is a question of no moment, as the past time which the Prophet has 
in view upon the other supposition, was actually future at the date of the 
prediction. Lowth arbitrarily translates the vav at the beginning of this 
verse because, and that at the beginning of ver. 10 therefore, making one long 
sentence. Luther, Hendewerk, and Ewald, render it by that, and make the 
construction a subjunctive one " that they may know or feel it " which is 
at least unnecessary. Umbreit not only gives the same construction, but 
takes 1VT 1 in the absolute sense of having or obtaining knowledge (das zu 
Erkentniss komme), which is less consistent both with usage and the con- 
text than the common opinion that the "Q"l of ver. 7 is the object of the 
verb. Vitringa, Gesenius, and many others, understand the clause to mean 
that they should know the truth of these predictions by experience. It 
rather means that they had known and understood God's warning message* 
By the yeople we are not to understand the whole race (Junius), but the 
ten tribes, or perhaps the whole race and especially the ten tribes ( J. H. 
Michaelis). The suffix in 1?3, is referred by Gill to "1 the people shall 
know all of it, i. e. all the word " they shall find that the whole of it will 
be accomplished, every punctilio in it." Gesenius, Hendewerk, and Um- 
breit render it his (sein ganzes Yolk), as if referring to the names in ver. 7. 
Its real antecedent is &#"!, as the construction is the common Hebrew one 
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in all such cases the people, all of it, i. e. all the people. The Septuagint 
makes people govern Ephraim (ira$ 6 Xabg rov 'Epgafyt) ; but in Hebrew 
this construction is forbidden by the article. The inhabitant of Samaria is 
distinctly mentioned, as the inhabitants of Jerusalem are in chap. viii. 14. 
Schultens (in his Animadv. Philol. ad Jer. 1. 11) gives to -J the sense of 
for, because of, and connects it with what goes before. It really means in 
or with, and connects the noun with what .follows. ^ is inaccurately 
rendered as an adjective, agreeing with 2??., by the Septuagint (y-vf/'/jXjj' 
xaod/q) and Hendewerk (stolzem Herzen). Greatness of heart in Hebrew 
does not mean magnanimity, but pride and arrogance. (Vide infra, chap, 
x. 12). The feeling here described is not " a desire of splendour, power, 
and magnificence, a purpose to be distinguished" (Barnes), but a misplaced 
confidence in the stability of their condition. "IDS?, although an infinitive 
in form, is not incorrectly rendered as a gerund (dicendo) by Pagninus, 
Montanus, and Cocceius. A relative construction is preferred by Luther 
(die da sagen), Calvin (qui dicunt), J. H. Michaelis (dum dicunt), and 
many others. The participial form of the English Version is given also by 
the Septuagint, Yulgate, and Dutch Versions, by Vitringa, and by Lowth. 
There is no necessity or ground for the interrogative construction given by 
De Dieu (an in superbia dicendum fait?). Forerius strangely understands 
the Prophet as sarcastically saying that the people shall be taught to say, 
in their pride and arrogance, what follows. Hitzig, without the irony the 
people shall be made conscious of their own pride and arrogance in saying, 
&c. But this construction seems to overlook the preposition. *iK is not 
to be taken in the sense of purposing or thinking, which it sometimes ob- 
tains from an ellipsis of 12"? ?K, in his heart, or to himself (Gren. xxvii. 41), 
but in its proper sense of speaking, as the usual expression of intention and 
desire. The conjectural emendation of the text by changing IJH* to 1JH* 
(Houbigant), 1"OT (Seeker), or 1H33* (Lowth), is perfectly gratuitous. 

9. The very words of the self-confident Ephraimites are now recorded. 
Instead of being warned and instructed by what they had already suffered, 
they presumptuously look for greater prosperity than ever. Bricks are 
fallen, and hewn stone ivill we build; sycamores are felled, and cedars ivill ive 
substitute. The oriental bricks are unburnt, so that most of their brick 
structures are as little durable as mud walls. The sycamore is durable, 
but too light and spongy to be used in solid building. The latter is accord- 
ingly contrasted with the cedar, and the former with hewn stone, the two 
most highly valued building materials. By some interpreters these words 
are literally understood. According to J. H. Michaelis, they refer to the 
cities of the ten tribes which the Syrians destroyed ; according to Gill, to 
the houses outside of the cities and peculiarly exposed to the invaders. So 
Knobel understands the sense to be, that instead of the mean houses which 
the Assyrians had destroyed, the people of the ten tribes were determined 
to build better. Hitzig and De Wette suppose that sycamores and cedars 
are here mentioned, not as timber, but as living trees, and give *J vPIJ the 
specific sense of planting anew. Thus Calvin understands the people to be 
here represented as regarding the devastations of the enemy only as occa- 
sions for increasing the beauty of their houses and plantations. But as this 
implies a protracted process, we must either suppose it to be put into the 
mouth of the presumptuous Israelites as a foolish boast, or understand it 
figuratively. So indeed the whole verse is explained by many, of whom 
some regard the brick, stone, and trees as figures for great men in general 
(Targum), or for the kings of Israel in particular (Jarchi), or for the State 
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considered as a building or a tree (Hendewerk), while others more correctly 
understand both clauses as a metaphorical description of a change from 
worse to better, by a substitution of the precious for the vile, without spe- 
cific reference to the literal rebuilding of towns or houses. Bricks and 
sycamores are then mere proverbial expressions for that which is inferior, 
and cedars and hewn stones for that which is superior. An illustrative 
parallel is found in chap. Ix. 17, where the same general idea is expressed 
by the exchange of stones for iron, iron for silver, wood for brass, brass for 
gold, of course without allusion to a literal exchange or mutual substitution. 
Jerome refers this verse to the low condition of Judah under Ahaz, and 
the boastful determination of the ten tribes to subdue and then restore it 
to its former splendour ; but it really relates to what the ten tribes had 
themselves endured, and expresses their belief that these reverses would be 
followed by a better state of things than they had ever known. Cocceius 
understands the sense to be that the prosperity enjoyed already would be fol- 
lowed by still greater ; but even an inferior degree of prosperity would hardly 
have been represented by the metaphor of fallen bricks and prostrate trees. 
10. Here begins a second stage in the progress of God's judgments. He 
had sent a warning prophecy before (ver. 7), and they had been taught its 
meaning by experience (ver. 8), but without effect upon their proud self- 
confidence. And (now) Jehovah raises up above him (i. e. Ephraim) the 
(victorious) enemies of Rezin (his late ally), and (besides these) he ivill insti- 
gate his own (accustomed) enemies (to wit, those mentioned in the next 
verse). The suflix in V?JJ, refers, not to Rezin, but to Jacob, Israel, 
Ephraim, the inhabitant of Samaria, mentioned in vers. 8, 9. They who 
were to conquer Israel are called the enemies of Rezin, to remind the Israel- 
ites of their alliance with him, and to intimate that they who had so lately 
conquered Syria were soon to conquer Israel. There is no need therefore 
of the emendation (| 1^, princes, which is found in many manuscripts, and 
approved by Houbigant and Ewald, but which seems to be a mere attempt 
to escape the supposed difficulties of the common reading *"1X, which has 
here no doubt its usual sense of enemies, with a particular allusion to 
its etymology as meaning those who press, oppress, and overcome, so that 
in this connection it would really suggest the idea of Rezin's conquerors, 
which is expressed by Hitzig. Still less is it necessary to exchange PSI for 
JV or jl* "in, as J. D. Michaelis is disposed to do, on the authority of the 
Septuagint (evl o'goc "Siuv). 1 vJJ may be properly translated, as it usually is, 
against him, which idea is undoubtedly included ; but connected as it is 
with the verb 2M\ the preposition may be taken in its original and proper 
sense of over or above. " Then he exalted Rezzin's enemies above him." 
By V^K we are to understand his own foes, those to whose attacks he was 
accustomed, in addition to the enemies of Rezin, the Assyrians. "JD^D^ is 
rendered by the Septuagint scatter (Biacxeftdeei), and by the Vulgate con- 
found (in tumultumvertet), misprinted in the London Polyglot in tumulum. 
It is taken in the sense of mixing or combining by Calvin (conturbabit), 
Grotius (conglomeravit), Munster, Castalio, and others. J. H. Michaelis, 
. who adopts 'this version, explains HK as a preposition meaning ivith (eosque 
cum hostibus Israelis commiscebit). Others suppose an allusion to the 
mixture of nations in the Assyrian army (Calvin), or to the mixture of 
Assyrians with the Syrian population (Vatabulus). Gesenius, in his Com- 
mentary, and in the earlier editions of his Lexicon, follows Schultens and 
J. D. Michaelis in attaching to this word the sense of arming, which is 
adopted by Rosenmiiller in the abridgment_of his Scholia, and by Hitzig, 
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Maurer, Hendewerk and De Wette. But Gesenius himself, in his Thesau- 
rus, now explains the word as meaning to excite, raise up, or instigate, an 
explanation given in the Targum ("W) .and by Saadias, Abulwalid, and 
Cocceius (instigat). 

11. This verse contains a more particular description of Ephraim's own 
enemies who were to be stirred up against him, with a declaration that this 
was not to be the end of the infliction. Aram (or Syria in the widest sense) 
before, and Philistia (or the Philistines) behind, and they devour Israel with 
open mouth, (i.e. ravenously). For all this (or notwithstanding all this) 
Ms wrath does not turn back (from the pursuit or the attack), and still his 
hand is stretched out. On the meaning of this clause, vide supra, chap. v. 
25. .The Syrians and Philistines are supposed by some to be referred to, 
as forming part of the Assyrian army. The reference may, however, be 
to separate attacks from these two powers. Before and behind may simply 
mean on opposite sides, or more specifically to the east and west, which are 
often thus described in Hebrew. H2 TO1 does not mean in everyplace (Tar- 
gum) or on all sides (Lowth) nor does it mean ivith all their mouths 
(Peshito), i. e. the mouths of all their enemies but with the whole mouth, 
with the mouth wide open, as expressed by Luther (mit vollem Maul), Cal- 
vin /a pleine bouchej, and most modern writers. J. H. Miehaelis makes 
DNT 732 meano?i account or in consequence of all this. It is clear, however, 
from the first clause and the whole connection, that the reference is not to the 
people's sin but to their punishment. 

12. These continued and repeated strokes are still without eifecf in 
bringing the people to repentance. And the people has not turned to him 
that smote them, and Jehovah of hosts they have not sought. Sin is described 
in Scripture as departing from God. Repentance, therefore, is return- 
ing to him. To seek God, in the idiom of Scripture, is to pray to him (Isa. 
Iv. 6), to consult him (Isa. viii. 19), to resort to him for help (Isa. xxxi. 1), 
to hold communion with him (Amos v. 4, 5). Hence it is sometimes de- 
scriptive of a godly life in general (Ps. xiv. 2). So here it includes repen- 
tance, conversion, and new obedience. Calvin, followed by the English 
version, makes the vav at the beginning mean because or for. This verse, 
however, does not assign the reason of the fact recorded in the one preced- 
ing, but continues the description. God went on punishing, and the 
people went on sinning. The strict sense of the particle may therefore be 
retained. The first verb agrees with QJ? in form as a singular ; the second 
agrees with it in sense as a collective. The preposition "W, which strictly 
means until, as far as, is regarded by Cocceius as emphatic, and as signify- 
ing that the people, if they turned at all, did not turn far enough. But as 
this preposition often follows 3W when used in the sense of returning to 
God by repentance, it may be regarded, merely as an idiomatic substitute 
for 78. A single manuscript reads 7JJ for 1JJ. The unusual combina- 
tion of the article and suffix in irODJI js regarded by Gesenius (Lehrg. p. 
658) as a simple anomaly, and by Nordheimer (vol. ii. p. 13) as an em- 
phatic form ; but Ewald ( 516, 3) explains it by supposing in to be not a 
possessive but an objective sufiix, governed by the participle. The differ- 
ence of construction is the same as in the English phrases his smiter and the 
(one) smiting him. God is thus described, as Aben Ezra has observed, in 
order to intimate that he was the inflicter of their punishment the Assyrian 
being merely the rod of his anger (chap. x. 5)-^-and also that his stroke 
sought to lead them to repentance. 

13. The next stroke mentioned is a sudden destruction among all ranks 
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of the people, the extremes being designated by two figures drawn from, the 
animal and vegetable world. And Jehovah has cut off from Israel head and 
tail, branch and rush, in one day. nS3 does not mean a root (Aben Ezra), 
nor a branch in general (Kimchi), but a branch of the palm-tree (G-esenius 
in Comm.), or the tree itself (G-esenius in Thes.). This tree, though now 
rare in the Holy Land, abounded there of old, especially in the southern 
part, where several places were named after it (Deut. xxxiv. 3 ; 2 Chron. 
xx, 2). Hence it appears on Koman coins as the symbol of Judea. It is 
highly esteemed in the East, both for beauty and utility. Its branches 
grow near the top of its lofty trunk and bend towards the ground, as its 
leaves do also, with a gentle curvature, resembling that of a hand partly 
closed, from which peculiarity the Hebrew name HSD and the Latin palma 
seem to be derived. It is here contrasted with the J1EJX, not a smaller 
branch or twig (Jarchi), but a rush or reed, so called from DJN, a marsh, 
because it is in such ground that it chiefly grows. The Targum seems to 
treat the figure as synonymous, not opposite in meaning, perhaps with 
some allusion to the Greek word jjysftuv. Palm and rush are explained to 
mean the strong and weak by Karachi and Gocceius, who refer them speci- 
fically to the young men and warriors, as contrasted with the widows and 
orphans in ver. 16. It is best, however to understand them as denoting 
more generally that which is superior and inferior, including every class in 
the community. The figures are correctly resolved by the Septuagint (pAya,i> 
xai fjuzgov), and strangely rendered by the Vulgate (incurvantem et refbenan- 
tem), perhaps with some allusion to the derivation of the Hebrew words. 
It is a singular conceit of Gill's that the use of the terms head and tnil was 
intended to imply that the people had become beasts, which no more fol- 
lows than it does from the use of the terms branch and rush that they had 
become plants. 

14. To the descriptive figures of the preceding verse, the Prophet now 
adds a specific application of the first. Jehovah had cut off from Israel, 
not only in a general sense, the upper and lower classes of society, but hi 
a more restricted sense, the wicked rulers, who were the corrupt head of 
the body politic, and the false prophets who, as their abject adherents, and 
on account of their hypocrisy and false pretensions to divine authority, 
might be regarded as its tail, because contemptible and odious, even in 
comparison with other wicked men, who laid no claim to a religious charac- 
ter. The elder and the favourite (or honourable person), he is the head, 
and the prophet teaching falsehood, he is the tail. On the meaning of |pl 
and D 1 "^ K1CJO, vide supra, chap. iii. 2, 3. That the head is not explained 
to mean the king, may be, as Hendewerk suggests, because the prophecy 
relates to the time which immediately succeeded the death of Pekah. Hen- 
derson transposes the conjunction in the last clause the prophet and the 
teacher of lies but miD is properly a participle, and is needed to qualify 
N*3J. It is not the prophet, as such, but the prophet teaching falsehood, who 
is called the tail. The teaching of falsehood does not mean the teaching 
of traditions (J. H. Michaelis), or of vice (Septuagint), but teaching in 
the name of God what he has not revealed. The Targum makes WD de- 
note a scribe ("> aD ) or doctor of the law ; but it must have its sense of 
prophet, as denoting one who claims to be inspired. The false prophets 
are called the tail, not because they were weak (Targum), or of low extrac- 
tion (Gill), or of a mean spirit, like a dog which wags its tail upon its master 
(Musculus), nor because their false doctrine was like the poison in the stings 
of scorpions (Menochius), nor because the civil rulers and religious teachers 
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were the two extremes between which the mass of the people was included 
(Vitringa) ; but because the false prophets were morally the basest of the 
people, and because they were the servile adherents and supporters of the 
wicked rulers. With respect both to the head which they followed and the 
body of which they were the vilest part, they might be justly be called the 
tail. This verse has been rejected, as a gloss or interpolation, by Houbi- 
gant, Koppe, Cube, Eichhorn, Gesenius, Hitzig, Ewald, and Knobel, on 
the ground that it interrupts the natural consecution of the passage ; that 
it is too prosaic for a poetical context ; that it contains a superfluous ex- 
planation of a conimon proverbial expression ; that it explains it in a man- 
ner inconsistent with the context, as the figures in ver. 13 obviously mean 
the high and the low generally ; that it explains only one of the two figures 
in that verse ; that it has the very form of an explanatory gloss ; that it 
breaks the strophical arrangement by giving to this strophe a supernumerary 
verse. To this it may be answered, that correctly understood it does not 
interrupt the train of. thought, but sensibly advances it ; that it is not too 
prosaic for the context, and that if it were, Isaiah was a prophet, not a poet 
by profession, and was always wise enough to sacrifice rhetoric and rhythm to 
common sense and inspiration ; that if the verse contained an explanation not 
suggested by the context, it could not be superfluous ; that it is not an 
explanation of the figures in ver. 13, but a more specific application of the 
first of them ; that the Prophet did not make a like use of the second, 
.because it was not equally suited to his purpose of expressing his con- 
tempt for the false prophets ; that the same form is used in cases where 
no interpolation is suspected ; and lastly, that the strophical arrangement 
is itself a modern figment, founded on a kind of repetition which is not un- 
usual. in animated prose. (Vide supra ad ver. 7.) Another answer to the 
last objection is given in Hendewerk's commentary on the passage, which, 
with this exception, is an admirable refutation of the adverse argument as 
stated by Gesenius. The interpolation of these words is ascribed by 
Gesenius to some very ancient Jewish polemic. But if so old, why may it not 
be a little older, and the work of Isaiah himself, who was certainly no 
friend of the false prophets ? The rhetorical objections to this obvious 
conclusion are not only insufficient because they are rhetorical, but because 
the rhetoric itself is bad. 

15. This verse gives a reason, not why all classes were to be destroyed, 
but why the rulers and false prophets had been specially mentioned. It 
arises, therefore, naturally out of the fourteenth, and thus incidentally proves 
it to be genuine. The truth expressed and implied is that the leaders of the 
people had destroyed them, and should perish with them. The leaders of 
this people have been seducers, and tlie led of them (are) swallowed up (or 
ruined}. On the double meaning of '"lEWD, and the paronomasia erroneously 
introduced by some translators, vide siipra, chap. iii. 12, where the verb l^S 
occurs in the same connection. On Ewald's supposition, that the fourteenth 
verse was interpolated from that chapter, the verse before us ought to be re- 
jected also. Luther explains Vi^KD as meaning those who suffer themselves 
to be led (die sich leiten lassen) ; Hendewerk, those who were to be, or 
ought to have been rendered happy (seine zu begliickenden). But even sup- 
posing that the Hebrew word was intended to suggest both ideas, it cannot 
be correct to express one in the first clause, and the other in the second, as 
the original expressions correspond exactly, and the primary sense must be 
the same in both. The suffix in VIK'NO, is omitted as superfluous by the 
Vulgate and Gesenius. Henderson refers it to *"tiPKB as its antecedent (led 
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~by them) ; but the true antecedent is DJJn (such of the people as are thus 
misled), and is correctly pointed out as such by Calvin (in eo), Vatablus (ex 
hoc populo), and others. According to J. D. Michaelis, they are said to be 
swallowed up in sloughs and pitfalls ; according to Jarchi, in ways from 
which there is no exit. It is more probably, however, a strong figure for 
losing the way (Luther), or for destruction in general (Calvin). 

16. Therefore (because the people are thus incorrigibly impenitent) the 
Lord u'ill not rejoice over their young men (literally chosen ones, i. e. for 
military service, the word being used in the general sense of youths, but 
seldom without reference to war), and on tlieir orphans and their widows 
(elsewhere represented as peculiarly the objects of God's care) he will not 
have mercy (expressing in the strongest form the extent and severity of the 
threatened judgments), for every one of them (literally of it, referring to the 
singular noun -people) is profane (or impious) and an evil doer, and every 
mouili (is) speaking folly (in the strong Hebrew sense of wickedness). For 
all this his wrath is not turned lack, and still is his hand outstretched. The 
Yulgate, Aben Ezra, Calvin, Vitringa, Lowth, and Fiirst give to *pn the 
sense of hypocrite or hypocritical. Gesenius, Ewald, and the other modern 
writers give it the general sense of impious or wicked, as expressed by the 
Septuagint (avo{ioi). This explanation is supported by etymological analogy, 
the other by rabbinical tradition. Lee, from the analogy of Syriac, explains 
it to mean heathenish, idolatrous (Hebrew Lexicon, s. v.). The B in SH is 
taken as a preposition (of evil, made up or consisting of evil) by Hitzig (vom 
Argen), Ewald (vom Bosen), De Wette and Rnobel. Gesenius, Umbreit, 
and the older writers treat it as a participle from M\ Calvin explains 
n?13 "Q1 as implying that they uttered their own wickedness, betrayed them- 
selves ; but it probably means nothing more than that they were wicked in 
speech as well as act. For *31K Lowth reads nTT on the authority of eighteen 
manuscripts. 

17. This verse" assigns a reason why God's hand is still stretched out for 
the destruction of his people, by describing that destruction as the natural 
effect of their own wickedness, here likened to a fire beginning near the 
ground among the thorns and briers, then extending to the undergrowth or 
brushwood of the forest, which, as it consumes away, ascends in a volume 
of smoke. For wickedness burneth as the fire, thorns and briers it con- 
sumes, then kindles in the thickets of the forest, and they roll themselves 
upwards, a column (literally, an ascenf) of smoke. Most of the older writers 
translate all the verbs as futures, thus converting the whole verse into a 
threatening. But the interchange of preterite and future forms, as well as 
the connection, seems to shew that they should be explained as presents, and 
as expressing the natural effects of wickedness, in the form of a description 
or a general proposition. The Vav conversive before fiXD shews it to be 
dependent on the foregoing verbs and posterior in point -of time, a relation 
which may be expressed in English by exchanging and for then. Hender- 
son gives nj/fc?~) the specific meaning of idolatry (See Zech. v. 8-11), but 
Luther more correctly that of wickedness in general, of heart and life (das 
gottlose Wesen). Thorns and briers are often used as emblems of the 
wicked (Micah vii. 4, Neh. i. 10, 2 Sam. xxiii. 6), and their burning as a 
figure for the punishment of sinners (Isa. xxxiii. 12, Ps. cxviii. 12, 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 7), especially by means of foreign enemies (Isa. x. 17, xxxii. 13). 
Most of the recent German versions render the last Yav so that, in order to 
shew that what precedes is related to what follows as the cause to its effect. 
The verb 133NJV, which occurs nowhere else, has been variously derived and 
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explained as meaBing to be pulverized (Cocceius, Junius), to move proudly 
(Castellus, J. D. Micliaelis), to ascend (Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Calvin). This 
last sense is combined with that of spreading but by J. Michaelis (ut ex- 
panclant et elevent se). Gesenius, Ewald, and other modern Germans, 
adopt the sense of rolling or being rolled together, which is given in the 
Yulgate and Peshito, and by Saadias, Abulwalid, Jarchi, and Eabbi Par- 
chon. The Yulgate makes the verb agree with niKJ (convolvetur superbia 
fumi), Eichhorn with QJ?n ; but it really agrees with the thickets of the forest 
and they (the burning thickets) are rolled (or roll themselves) together. 
The meaning of J"!1NJ! is not pride (Vulgate), but elevation or ascent, and in 
this connection an ascending body, column, cloud, or volume. It may either 
be governed by the preposition in understood, or construed as the object of 
the verb, or put in apposition with its subject. They roll upwards (in or 
as) a volume ofsmoJce. 

18. The figure of a general conflagration is continued in this verse, and 
then exchanged for a literal description of the miseries produced by civil 
war. In the wrath of Jehovah of hosts, the land is darkened with the 
smoke or heated .by the flame and the people is like food (or fuel) of 
fire one another (literally, man his brother) they do not spare. Most 
writers understand the 3 at the beginning in the sense of by or ilirough, 
as denoting the cause or the means by which the effect is produced. 
Thus Hendewerk observes that the displeasure of Jehovah is described as 
the second source of misery ; and Henderson says that "instead of being 
further represented as resulting from wickedness, the conflagration is re- 
solved into the anger of God as the avenger of sin." But this is not neces- 
sarily the meaning of the particle, and in chap. xiii. 13, where the same phrase 
occurs in the wrath of Jehovah of hosts, and in the day of his fierce anger 
the 3 in one clause seems to mean the same thing as 01*3 in the other. 
It is probable, therefore, that in this case also it denotes not the cause but 
the tune of the event, and should not be rendered by or through, but simply 
in, i.e. in the time or during. There is then no departure from the import 
of the figure in ver. 17. That the sufferings of Israel were produced by 
the divine wrath, is abundantly implied, though not expressed. DnjJJ, which 
occurs only here, has been variously derived, and explained as meaning to 
tremble (Peshito), to be disturbed (Yulgate), to be smitten (Saadias), to be 
wasted (Gesenius in Lex. Man.), &c. Kimchi, Luther, Calvin, the English 
version, Yitringa, Lowth, J. D. Miehaelis, Barnes, and TJmbreit, make it 
mean to be darkened, which agrees well with the figures of the foregoing 
verse. But Gesenius (in Thes.), Rosenmuller, Maurer, Hitzig, Hendewerk, 
Ewald, Knobel, follow the Septuagint and Targum and the Arabic analogy 
in giving the sense of being burnt or burnt up. The agreement of pK with 
a masculine verb, here and in a few other cases (e. g. Gen. xiii. 6 ; Ps. cv. 
30), may be resolved into the rule of Hebrew syntax, that the verb, when 
it stands before its subject, often takes the simplest form, without regard to 
the distinction of genders. riTOXD, a derivative of ?3N, to devour, is pecu- 
liar not only to this book, but to this chapter. It denotes not the act of 
burning or consuming (Lee, Heb. Lex.), but the thing consumed. The 
particle before it is omitted by Gesenius and De Wette, but is really impor- 
tant, as denoting that ihe language of the verse is metaphorical. The 
grammatical subject of TOfT 1 is not B"N, but the people understood. The 
original construction is retained in the versions of Cocceius, Kosenmuller, 
Hitzig, Barnes, and Ewald. The word brother may have merely its idiomatic 
meaning of another person, or be treated as emphatic, and as meaning that 
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the nearest ties of blood were disregarded (Calvin). Kimchi supposes that 
although, the figure of a conflagration seems to be dropped in the last clause, 
there is really a tacit allusion to the mutual ignition of one tree or piece of 
wood by another. 

19. The horrors of civil war are now presented under the fearful image 
of insatiable hunger, leading men to devour tlieir own flesh. And lie tears 
on the right hand, and is hungry still, and devours on the left, and still they 
are not satisfied; each the flesh of his own arm they devour. Ewald refers 
the first clause to the past, and the second to the present ; Umbreit the 
first to the present, and the second to the future. But the very inter- 
mingling of the past and future forms shews that the whole was meant to 
be descriptive. The first verb has been variously rendered to turn aside 
(Septuagint, Vulgate), to withdraw one's self (Pagninus, Montanus), to dis- 
tribute (Schmidius), to plunder (Targum, Jarchi, Kimchi, Luther), to snatch 
(Calvin, Grotius, English version, Lowth) ; but the true sense seems to be 
to cut or tear (Junius, Cocceius, Henderson), particularly with the teeth (De 
Dieu), and thence to devour (Gesenius, De Wette, Ewald, Umbreit, Kno- 
bel). The English version seems to make this verb agree with W$ in ver. 
18 (he shall snatch); Calvin, Cocceius, and Vitringa, with a distributive 
pronoun understood (rapiet quisque) ; J. I). Michaelis and the later Germans 
better still with an indefinite subject (one devours, or they devour}. The 
Prophet sees one assailing the other on the right, and the other in turn 
attacking him upon the left, and this double subject, corresponding to a man 
and his brother in verse 18, may have given occasion to the plural forms 
1JDS? and 173N 11 , corresponding to 1?DfV, the plural verbs referring to the 
people collectively, ihe singular nouns to the component individuals. The 
Targum explains right and left as meaning south and north; but they simply 
denote that the devouring should be mutual, and extend in all directions. 
The flesh of his own arm is explained to mean the wealth of his kindred 
by the Targum (iTl*1p *D3D), and Grotius (res cognatorum) ; but the figures 
evidently have a stronger meaning. Eating and fighting are cognate ideas 
in the Hebrew etymology (compare &n? and &D?}) ; but in this case the 
additional idea, that the fighting is between near kinsmen, is expressed by 
the strong figure of devouring one's own flesh, while the special mention 
of the arm may imply (as Hitzig and Hendewerk suggest) that the mutual 
destroyers ought to have been mutual protectors. Knobel, indeed, objects to . 
this as a far-fetched explanation, and supposes simply an allusion to the fact, 
that starving men do actually gnaw their arms, as the most convenient and 
accessible portion of the body. Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, and Maurer give 
to arm itself the sense of neighbour, which is hardly justified by Jer. xix. 9. 
Still less ground is there for an emendation of the text by reading 1JH for 
'WT, as proposed by Seeker, and approved by Lowth, on the authority of the 
Chaldee paraphrase (>TQ^")p) and the Alexandrian text of the Septuagint 
(roD aSsXpoi/ aOroD), which varies from the common reading (rou jSga^/ovog 
au-roS). 

20. The application of the figures in ver. 19 is now made plain by the 
Prophet himself, who has been drawing no imaginary scene. It is Israel, 
the chosen race, that feeds on its own flesh. Then devour each the flesh of 
his own arm Manasseh (devours) Ephraim, and Ephraim Manasseh and 
together they (are) against Judah. For all this his icrath is not turned 
back, and still his hand (is) stretched out. The tribes here specified are 
chosen for two reasons : first, because Judah and Joseph were the most im- 
portant branches of the stock of Israel, as well before as after the disrup- 
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tion; and secondly, because the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh were 
more nearly related to each other than to any of the rest, and therefore their 
hostility afforded the most striking illustration of the mutual rancour which 
the Prophet has described as prevalent. The Targum, followed by Jarchi, 
greatly weakens the effect of the first clause by explaining HX to be the pre- 
position until, implying merely the conjunction of these two tribes against 
Judah, without any intimation of their mutual hostility. The repetition of 
the names in that case would be perfectly unmeaning. G-esenius, Hitzig, 
and Umbreit also explain HK as a preposition, but in the sense of against, 
which it seldom has, and which is in this case very far from being obvious. 
Ewald, De Wette, and Knobel, correctly adhere to the old construction 
given in the Septuagint, which takes flK as the sign of the objective or ac- 
cusative, and repeats the verb devour between the two proper names. Yit- 
ringa goes still further, and makes all the names accusatives (Ephraimum 
Manassen, Manassen Ephraimum),, which leaves the verb without a subject 
in the sentence, and wholly overlooks the objective particle. In the next 
clause various verbs have been supplied they shall besiege (Septuagint), 
they shall unite (Targum), they make an attack (Augusti) but the simplest 
method is to supply the verb of existence are or shall be. Hitzig denies 
that any joint action against Judah is ascribed to Manasseh and Ephraim. 
But HIT seldom if ever means alike or equally; the cases cited by Gesenius 
(Thes., torn. ii. p. 589) may all be resolved into examples of the usual and 
proper sense at once, together, implying unity of time, place, and action. 
Eichhorn's proposal to reject this clause as a gloss, upon the ground that it 
interrupts the sense, and is at variance with the context (Hebr. Proph. ii. 
p. 219), although not more unreasonable than the other propositions of the 
same kind which have been already stated, is nevertheless sufficiently ab- 
surd. Not only is it common for intestine wars to give occasion and give 
place to foreign ones, as G-esenius most truly says, but this clause really con- 
tinues the description, and adds greatly to its force, by suggesting the idea 
that the mutual enmity of these two kindred tribes could only be exceeded 
by their common hatred to their common relative, the tribe of Judah. 
Grotius and Junius would refer this verse to the time of Sennacherib's inva- 
sion ; but the kingdom of the ten tribes was then no longer in existence, 
and there seems to be no ground for Junius's assertion or conjecture, that 
the conquered Israelites were forced to serve in the Assyrian army against 
Judah. The allusions of the verse are not to one exclusive period, but to a 
protracted series of events. The intestine strifes of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
although not recorded in detail, may be inferred from various incidental 
statements. Of their ancient rivalry we have examples in the history of 
Gideon (Judges viii. 1-3) and Jephthah (Judges xii. 1-6) ; and as to later 
times, it is observed by Vitrmga, that of all who succeeded Jeroboam the 
Second on the throne of Israel, Pekahiah alone appears to have attained it 
without treachery or bloodshed. That Manasseh and Ephraim were both 
against Judah, may refer either to their constant enmity or to particular 
attacks. No sooner did one party gain the upper hand in the kingdom of 
the ten tribes, than it seems to have addressed itself to the favourite work of 
harassing or conquering Judah, as in the case of Pekah, who invaded it almost 
as soon as he had waded to the throne through the blood of Pekahiah. The 
repetition in the last clause intimates that even these extreme evils should 
be followed by still worse ; that these were but the beginning of sorrows ; 
that the end was not yet. 
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CHAPTER- X. 

THE Prophet first completes his description of the prevalent iniquity, with 
special reference to injustice and oppression, as a punishment of which he 
threatens death and deportation by the hands of the Assyrians, vers. 1-4. 
He then turns to the Assyrians themselves, God's chosen instruments, whom 
he had commissioned against Israel to punish and degrade it, but whose own 
views were directed to universal conquest, to illustrate which, the Assyrian 
himself is introduced as boasting of his tributary princes and his rapid con- 
quests, which had met with no resistance from the people or their gods, and 
threatening Judah with a like fate, unaware of the destruction which awaits 
himself, imputing his success to his own strength and wisdom, and glory- 
ing, though a mere created instrument, over his maker and his mover, 
vers. 5-15. His approaching doom is then described under the figure of a 
forest suddenly, and almost totally consumed by fire, vers. 16-19. This 
succession of events is to have the effect of curing the propensity to trust in 
man rather than God, at least among the elect remnant who survive ; for 
though the ancient promises of great increase shall certainly be verified, 
only a remnant shall escape God's righteous judgments, vers. 20-23. To 
these the Prophet now addresses words of strong encouragement, with a, re- 
newed prediction of a judgment on Assyria, similar to that on Midian at 
Oreb, and on Egypt at the Bed Sea, which is then described, in the most 
vivid manner, by an exhibition of the enemy's approach, from post to post, 
until he stands before Jerusalem, and then, with a resumption of the meta- 
phor before used, his destruction is described as the prostration of a forest 
trees and thickets by a mighty axe, vers. 24-34. 

It is commonly agreed that the close of the chapter relates chiefly, if not 
wholly, to the destruction of Sennacherib's army, recorded in chap, xxxvii. 
36. The exceptions to this statement, and the arguments on. both sides, 
will be given in the exposition of ver. 28. 

For the best illustration of the geographical details in vers. 28-32, a 
general reference may here be given to Robinson's Palestine (vol. ii. pp. 
104-151). 

1. In these four verses, as in the different divisions of the ninth chap- 
ter, there is an accusation followed by a threatening of punishment. The 
sin denounced in the first two verses is that of oppression and injustice. 
The punishment threatened is desolation by a foreign foe, and its effect, 
captivity and death. Woe unto them that decree decrees of injustice, and that 
write oppression which they have prescribed. Many interpreters suppose two 
different kinds of public functionaries to be here described, viz., judges or 
magistrates, and their clerks or scribes (Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Abarbenel, 
Grotius, Junius), or evil counsellors and sovereigns, or their secretaries 
(Clericus), or civil rulers and prophets (Hendewerk). The Piel form -"DEI? is 
explained as a causative by Pagninus, Montanus, Yatablus, and Munster 
(jubent scribere). Others suppose the distinction to be simply that between 
enacting and recording. But the more common and probable opinion is, 
that the parallel verbs are here substantially synonymous, as PpH originally 
means to engrave, or inscribe by incision, which was probably the oldest 
mode of writing. Thus the Septuagint renders both ygatpnai. The meta- 
phor of icriting, is used elsewhere to describe the decrees and providential 
purposes of God (Isa. Ixv. 6, Job xiii. 26). Here the terms may include 
both legislative and judicial functions, which are not so nicely distinguished 
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in ancient as in modern theories of government. The divine displeasure is 
expressed against all abuse of power. The primary sense of P&? seems to 
be inanity or nonentity ; then more specifically, the absence of truth and 
moral goodness ; and still more positively falsehood, injustice, wickedness 
in general. The primary import of 7OJ? is toil or painful labour ; then (like 
the Greek and Latin TTO'VOS, labour] suffering, vexation. It is related to |1K 
as the effect to the cause, as the oppression of the subject to the injustice 
of the ruler. The proper sense of both words is retained by Cocceius in his 
version (statuta vanitatis, laborein scribentibus). The Masoretic accents 
require ?OJ? to be governed by D*3rOB and separated from 11J"G. This 
makes, it necessary to supply a relative before the last verb. Otherwise, it 
would be more natural to understand Q'SODD as a title of office, and to supply 
the relative before ?^y. This is pointed out by Aben Ezra as the true con- 
struction, and Lnther accordingly has Kchriftgelelirte as the subject of both 
clauses. Cocceius makes the whole refer to the elders of the people or 
hereditary magistrates, and the scribes or doctors of the law, by whom all 
public matters were controlled in our Saviour's time. By the ji^ *PP n ne 
^understands the traditions of the elders, and by ?OJ? the yoke which they 
imposed upon the conscience. It is evident, however, that the Prophet is 
still describing the evils which existed in his own day, although not peculiar 
to it. The Piel form of the last verb, if it has any distinctive meaning, is a 
frequentative, and indicates repeated and habitual action. 

2. As the first verse describes the sinners and their sin, so the second 
sets forth its effect upon the people. To turn aside (or exclude) from judg- 
ment tlie-weak, and to take away (by violence) the right of the poor (or afflicted) 
of m V people, that widows may be (or so that widows are) their spoil, and the 
fatherless they plunder. The infinitive indicates the tendency and actual 
effect of their conduct. The Septuagint omits the preposition and governs 
judgment by the verb directly (IxxX/vovres ngiffiv irru^uv). This form of ex- 
pression frequently occurs in the sense of perverting justice or doing injustice 
(Dent, xxvii. 19 ; Lam. iii. 25 ; Exod. xxiii. 6 ; Deut. xxvi. 19, xxiv. 17 ; 
1 Sam. viii. 3). Nearly allied to these, in form and meaning, is the phrase 
to turn one aside in judgment (Prov. xviii. 5) or in the gate, as the place 
where courts were held in eastern towns (Amos v. 12), or with an ellipsis 
of the second noun to turn the person aside, i. e., to deprive him of his 
right by false judgment (Mai. iii. 5 ; Isa. xxix. 21), or with an ellipsis of 
both nouns (Exod. xxiii. 2). But the phrase here used is to turn one aside 
from the judgment, and seems intended to express not so much the idea or 
judging wrongfully as that of refusing to judge at all. " Yerus sensus est 
ut arceant pauperes a judicio, vel efficiant ut cadant causa" (Calvin). The 
same charge is brought against the rulers of Judah in chap. i. 23. The 
expression of my people intimates, not only that the sufferers were Israelites, 
but that they sustained a peculiar relation to Jehovah, who is frequently 
described in Scripture as the protector of the helpless, and especially of 
widows and orphans (Ps. Ixviii. 5). The second verb (^M) means to take 
away by violence, and may here be understood either strictly, or figuratively 
in the sense of violating justice, as the Yulgate expresses it (ut vim facerent 
causse humilium). 

3. The wicked rulers are themselves addressed, and warned of an 
approaching crisis, when they must be deprived of all that they now glory 
in. And (though you are now powerful and rich) what' will you do in the 
day of visitation } and in the ruin (which) shall come from far (though all 
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may appear safe at home) ? To ivhom ivill you flee far help, and where will 
you leave your glory (for safe keeping) ? The questions imply negation, as 
if he had said, You can do nothing to protect yourselves, there -is no place 
of concealment for your glory. Jtmius and Tremellius make the con- 
struction hypothetical what would you do ? to whom would you fly ? 

where could you leave ? But as this implies that the contingency alluded 
to might not occur, it virtually changes a threat into a promise, which 
would here be out of place, between the woe at the beginning of ver. 1, and 
the menace at the end of ver. 4. By the day of visitation Vitringa under- 
stands a day of inspection and examination ; but this is a modern or a 
technical meaning of the term. Cocceius understands by the phrase, here 
and elsewhere, even in Ps. viii. 5, the time when G-od should be incarnate, 
and literally visit his people as a man. According to the usage of the Old 
Testament, the day of visitation is a time when God manifests his presence 
specially, whether in mercy or in wrath, but most frequently the latter. 
nK1E> originally signifies a noise or tumult, and is therefore peculiarly 
appropriate to the ruin caused by foreign invasions, such as those of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, which appear to be alluded to. K12H pmDE is 
properly an independent clause -from afar it shall come but in order to 
conform the expression io our idiom, a relative may be supplied as in the 
English version. The ?!> Kimchi observes, is in this connection simply 
equivalent to ?N. The idea of fleeing for help is expressed by the same 
verb and noun in chap. xx. 6. By TO3 we are not simply to understand 
nobility (Musculus, Forerius, Henderson) or wealth (Clericus, Lowth, 
Rosenmuller) much less the gains of oppression and injustice (Jarchi) 
least of all their idols (Hendewerk) but whatever they now boasted of and 
trusted in. 

4. It (your glory) does not bow beneath the prisoners, and (yet) they shall 
fall beneath the slain i. e. if they do not bow under the captives they shall 
fall under the slain or, such of them as do not bow, &e. Beneath may 
either be strictly understood as meaning under their feet, or simply among 
them. Junius and Piscator understand it to mean lower than the captives 
and the slain. De Dieu and Rosenmiiller make it an adverb meaning 
down. Ewald explains it to mean instead of, in the place or quality of, 
equivalent to as as captives and as slain. Cocceius and Umbreit make 
the first clause interrogative does he not bow among the captives ? 
Kimchi, De Dieu, Cresenius, and De Wette, render 'H?2 uithout me, i. e. 
having forsaken me, or being forsaken by me (Junius) without my inter- 
position. Some make it mean unless, referring to what goes before they 
can do nothing but bow, &c. (Ewald) or what follows unless one bow, 
&c. they shall fall, &c. The Septuagint and Vulgate, Castalio and Clericus; 
take W3 in the sense of lest or that not, and continue the construction 
from the preceding verse where will ye leave your glory, that ye bow not, 
&c. Luther adopts the same construction, but connects JTG with TOD in 
ver. 3. Where will you leave your glory, that it bow not ? &c. This 
agrees well with Henderson's explanation of TO3 as meaning nobility or 
chief men, which would account also for the change to the plural form in 
tf>S\ De Dieu makes "VDN and D^mn the subjects of the verbs taking 
Jinn as an adverb meaning down or beneath " besides that the captive 
sinks, they shall fall down slain." Knobel suggests, as a possible con- 
struction, that JH3 may mean to low down to the slaughter as in chap^ 
Jxv. 12, in which case both verbs would express the idea of a violent death. 
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On the whole, the most natural interpretation of this difficult and much- 
disputed verse is that which explains it as a solemn declaration that their 
glory and especially their nohle chiefs must either go into captivity or fall 
in battle. The concluding formula -for all this his wrath is not turned back 
and still his hand is stretched out again suggests the fearful thought that 
all these accumulated judgments would be insufficient to arrest the progress 
of the sinner or appease the wrath of God. 

5. The Assyrian is now distinctly brought into view, as the instrument 
which God would use in punishing his people. But instead of simply exe- 
cuting this task, the Assyrians would seek their own ends and exceed their 
commission, and for this they must themselves be punished. The Prophet 
begins therefore with a woe against them. Woe unto Asshur (the Assyrian 
or Assyria itself), the rod of my anger, and the staff in their (the Assyrians') 
hand is my indignation, i. e. its instrument. According to Kimchi, ^n is 
merely a HNHp p^ 1 ?, or particle of calling, by which God summons the 
Assyrian to punish Israel. So Munster : O Assur (veni ut sis) virga, &c. 
It is also rendered by Pagninus, Montanus, Forerius, Vatablus, and 
Calvin, who suggests, however, that it may be taken as an expression of 
grief (alas!} on God's part, at the necessity of punishing his people. 
Lowth translates it Ho ! De Wette Ha I But the analogy of ver. 1 and 
the subsequent threatenings are decisive in favour of the common version. 
A pronoun of the second person is supplied after Mfi by Glericus (vae vobis, 
Assyrii), and J. D. Michaelis (wehe drr, Assyrien), while De Dieu supplies 
the substantive verb after "WK (Heus I Assyria est virga, &c.). But it is 
simpler to connect the particle as usual directly with the noun, as in the 
Septuagint (oval 'Aer<n;g/of$) and most other versions. Junius, Piscator, and 
the margin of the English .Bible give to the second vav the sense of for or 
though, which is needless and unauthorized. The Vulgate, Aben Ezra, 
Luther, Calvin, De Dieu, Yatablus, and Clericus, take Kin as a demonstra- 
tive equivalent to hie, ille, ipue, or the like. Pagninus, Cocceius, Schmi- 
dius, Yitringa, Eosenmuller, treat it as a relative (the rod which), andl 
Gesenius gives the same sense, by supposing an ellipsis of "l^N, and 
making N1H the substitute or index of the verb to be. For D1*3 Seeker 
reads DV2 (in the day of my icrath), a mere conjecture. The preposition 
is omitted by Luther and Clericus (est manus eorum). The words KliT 
QTtt are rejected by Hitzig and Ewald as a gloss, on the ground that they 
render the two clatises inconsistent, one describing Assyria as itself the 
rod, the other putting a rod into Assyria's own hand, whereas in ver. 14: 
Assyria is still represented as the rod and not as the rod-bearer. Hende- 
werk, De Wette, and Kriobel, avoid the conclusion by connecting *&$ t22SJ>' 
with the verb to be supplied in the second clause " the rod of my anger 
and the staff of my indignation, it is in their hand." But in ver. 24 (cf. 
chap. ix. 3) Assyria reappears as a rod-bearer, and the chief point and beauty 
of the verse before us lie in the alleged inconsistency of representing the 
Assyrian, by whose rod the Israelites were smitten, as himself a mere rod. 
in the hand of God. Such emendations are as puerile in taste as they are 
inconsistent with the favourite German canon, that the harder reading is 
presumptively the true one. Any school-boy can expound the hardest 
passage in the classics by omitting what he pleases on the score of incon- 
cinnity. The disputed words are retained by Gesenius, Maurer, Hende- 
werk, De Wette, Umbreit, Knobel. According to Junius, Hendewerk, and 
De Wette, H3SK is governed by rttDB (the staff is in their hand of my indig- 
nation), and Schmidius, Clericus, Eosenmuller and Gesenius, give the 
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same sense by repeating HDD before *EJJt (q. d. the staff in their hand is 
the staff of my indignation). The Septuagint connects the last word of 
this verse with the next (rqv ooyjjv ,,ou dwroffrsXw. 

6. Upon (or against) an impious nation (i. e. Israel, including Ephraim 
and. Judah) will I send him (the Assyrians), and against the people of my 
u-rath (i. e. the people that provokes it, and deserves it, and is to experi- 
ence it) I will commission him (or give him his orders), to take spoil and to 
seize prey (literally to spoil spoil and to prey prey), and to place (or render) 
it (the people) a trampling (a thing to be trodden under foot, a common 
figure for extreme degradation), like ihe mire of streets. See the same 
comparison in chap. v. 25, and Ps. xviii. 43. According to Cocceius, the 
use of the word ^ in application to Israel implies that they had now become 
gentiles or heathen. But the word seems to be simply used as a poetical 
equivalent to DJ7. On the meaning of ^pn, vide supra chap, ix 16. Aben Ezra, 
Lowth, Gesenius, and others, explain people of my wrath as meaning simply 
the people at whom I am angry ; but a stronger meaning seems to be re- 
quired by the form of the expression and the context. Cocceius, with per- 
verse ingenuity, refers the suffix in *JY"Qy to By, which could not take it in 
construction, and translates the phrase populum excandescentia meum, im- 
plying that they were (or had been) his people, but were now the objects 
of his wrath. The Septuagint changes the sense by omitting Tniy (r& spGj 
Xaw). The true sense is not ill expressed in the paraphrase of Porerius, 
populum quern dariter tractare decrevi. Piscator understands by *pn '13 the 
Jews exclusively, in which he is followed by Henderson, who argues from 
vers. 311, that the kingdom of the ten tribes is regarded in this passage as 
destroyed already. But, as Yitringa had before observed, the Assyrians 
did not reduce Judah to an extreme of desolation, and in Sennacherib's in- 
vasion, Jerusalem, though pre-eminently guilty, was unharmed. Besides, 
the connection between this and the next chapter forbids the exclusive re- 
ference to Judah. 

7. The Assyrian is now described as an unconscious instrument in 
God's hand, and as entertaining in his own mind nothing but ambitious plans 
of universal conquest. And he (Assyria personified, or the king of Assyria) 
not so u-ill think (will not imagine for what purpose he was raised up, or 
will not intend to execute my will), and his heart not so will think (or 
purpose) ; for (on the contrary) to destroy (is) in his heart, and to cut 
off nations not a Jew, i. e. by a litotes common in Hebrew, very many na- 

tions. According to Cocceius, HET 1 p vb (from HD1, to resemble) means he 
will not (or does not) think as I do. But the sense of imagining or pur- 
posing appears to be fully justified by usage. 

8. This verse introduces the proof and illustration of his selfishness 
and pride. For he icill say (or giving it a descriptive form, he says) are not 
my princes altogether kings, or at the same time kings, mere princes with 
respect to me, but kings as to all the world besides ? By exalting his tri- 
butary princes or the nobles of his court, he magnifies himself the more. 
The oriental monarchs, both in ancient and modern times, have affected the 
title of Great King (Isa. xxxvi. 4 ; Hos. viii. 10), and King of kings (Ezek. 
xxvi. 7; Dan. ii. 37), corresponding to the Greek psyuhoi ftaaiktlg, fiadteTs 
fiaffiXsuv, and the Persian aULxjLi This is the more offensive because 
such titles properly belong to God alone (Ps. xcv. 3 ; Dan. ii. 47, viii. 25 ; 
Mat. v. 85). 

9. Having boasted of his princes, he now boasts of his achievements. 
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Is not Calno like Carchemish ? Have they not been equally subdued by 
me ? Or is not Hammath like Arpad ? Or is not Samaria like Damascus ? 
Similar boastings were uttered by Kabshakeh (chap, xxxvi. 19, 20, xxxvii. 12, 
13) . These conquests were the more remarkable because so speedily achieved, 
and because the Assyrians had before confined themselves within their own 
limits. All the towns named were farther north than Jerusalem and pro- 
bably commanded the navigation of the two great rivers, Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. Carchemish was a fortified town on an island in the Euphrates, 
at the mouth of the Chaboras, called by the Greeks KigKqffioy, and in Latin 
Cercusium. It had its own king (Isa. xxxvii. 13) and its own gods (Isa. 
xxxvi. 19), and was taken by Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings xv. 29). Calno was 
the Ctesiphon of the Greeks, on the east bank of the Tigris opposite Se- 
leucia. It is identified by Kimchi with the Calneh of Gen. x. 10, and by 
Bochart with the Canneh of Ezek. xxvii. 23. Hamath was a city of Syria, 
on the Orontes, the mouth of which river, according to Keith (Land of Is- 
rael, chap. ii. 3), is the entering into Hamath, sometimes mentioned as the 
northern boundary of Canaan in its widest extent (Num. xxxiv. 8 ; Jos. xiii. 
5). It was called by the Greeks Epiphania. Abulfeda, the Arabian his- 
torian, reigned there about the beginning of the fourteenth century. It is 
now one of the largest towns in Asiatic Turkey, having about 100,000 in- 
habitants. Arpad, another town of Syria, near Hamath, with' which it is 
several times named. Junius and Paulus regard it as the name of a region. 
Grotius, Doderlein, and others, confound it with Arvad in Phenieia (Gen. 
x. 8) ; but none of the ancient versions do so, and 1 is not interchangeable 
with S. It is mentioned last in Jer. xlix. 23, and is probably no longer in 
existence. According to Jerome, there were two Hamaths, one the same 
with Epiphania, the other with Antioch, the Hamath Eabba of Amos vi. 2. 
Vitringa supposes the Hamath here mentioned to be, not the Epiphania, but 
the Emesa (or Emissa) of the Greek and Roman writers. The latest au- 
thorities are all in favour of the other explanation. According to Jarchi, 
the Assyrian in this verse is still boasting of his tributaries " as the sons of 
Carchemish are princes and rulers, so are those of Calno " which is alto- 
gether arbitrary. The Targum, followed by Aben Ezra, Calvin, and Gill, 
refers the questions of this verse to the future. Shall not Calno be as 
Carchemish ? i. e. as I have subdued Carchemish, shall I not in like manner 
subdue Calno ? But the great majority of writers understand the passage as 
explained above, although they differ in the form of their translations. 
Some adhere strictly to the form of the original without supplying anything 
(Yulgate, Calvin, Cocceius, Vitringa). Some supply the present of the 
verb to le (Luther, Piscator, Clericus, Lowth, Barnes, Henderson, Ewald, 
Knobel). Some introduce another verb shall it not perish (Aben Ezra) 
did it not happen (ging's nicht ? Gesenius, Hitzig, Hendewerk, Umbreit). 
J. D. Michaelis omits the interrogation, and the Peshito substitutes behold ! 
N? DN, as usual, continues the interrogative introduced by &OH (Nordhei- 
mer, 1090, 4, a). It is most exactly rendered or not (oder nicht), by 
Hendewerk, Ewald, and Umbreit less exactly, as a simple interrogative 
without negation, by Luther, Lowth, Barnes, and Henderson as a negative 
interrogation, but without expressing DK, by Hitzig and Yitringa as a 
mere disjunctive (oder) by Gesenius. 

10. As my hand hath found (i. e. reached and seized) the idol-kingdoms 
(worshippers of idols) and their images (Anglice, whose images were more) 
than (those of) Jerusalem and Samaria- the apodosis of the sentence 
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follows in the next verse. . Barnes explains found as meaning found them 
helpless; and J. H. Michaelis, found strength to subdue them; both which 
are forced and arbitrary. Gresenius, Maurer, Umbreit, suppose it to mean 
struck^ as an arrow finds the mark; but this idea is rather implied than ex- 
pressed, both here and in Ps. xxi. 9, 1 Sam. xxiii. 17. The ideas natur- 
ally suggested are those of detecting and reaching. The original import of 
?vK is retained in translation by Cocceius and Vitringa (regna nihili), both 
of whom however understand it to mean idols. The singular form is re- 
tained by Theodotion (rov g/SolXou), the Yulgate (regna idoli), and Umbreit 
(des Grotzen). Ewald renders the whole phrase Gotzen- Lander. Cocceius 
supposes that in using this expression, the king of Assyria is made to speak 
rather in the person of a Jew than in his own (pro eo quod requirebat 
rb ffggffov personae, substituitur quod requirit veritas rei). Gfrotius under- 
stands him to express contempt of these foreign gods as in their nature 
inferior to his own; but the reference is rather to their having proved 
unable to protect their votaries. The heathen nations of antiquity do not 
seem to have denied the real existence and divinity of one another's gods, 
but merely to have claimed superior honours for their own. Instead of the 
comparative sense than, the Yulgate gives to ) its local sense of from (de), 
which seems to mean that the idols of the kingdoms were derived from 
Israel, a fact which Jarchi does not scruple to assert, though not only un- 
supported but directly contradicted by all history. Vatablus gives the same 
construction but refers the words, with less improbability, to the inferior 
and dependent towns of Israel, as having learned idolatry from the royal 
cities. On the whole, however, though the sentence is at best obscure, the 
most satisfactory construction, both in a grammatical and historical point of 
view, is that adopted by the great majority of writers, not excepting the 
most learned of the Kabbins, David Kimchi, and which takes JO as a par- 
ticle of comparison. Kimchi and Calvin govern Samaria and Jerusalem 
directly by the preposition ; most other writers repeat images before them. 
The point of the comparison is not expressed in the original ; those versions 
are too definite which render it more numerous, more precious, or more 
powerful, as all these particulars may be included. The second clause 
is parenthetical, and disturbs the structure of the sentence by leaving the 
comparison, with which it opens, incomplete, although the remainder is 
sufficiently implied in the parenthesis itself. As my hand hath found the idol- 
kingdoms [so shall it find Samaria and Jerusalem]. This, which would seem 
to be the natural apodosis, is formerly excluded but substantially supplied by the 
last clause of the sentence as it stands. As if he had said, " Since my hand 
has found the idol-kingdoms whose images exceeded those of Jerusalem and 
Samaria, much more shall it find Jerusalem and Samaria themselves." But 
instead of protasis without an apodosis, G-esenius and Maurer describe the 
sentence as a double protasis with one apodosis. "As my hand has found 
the idol-kingdoms (whose images exceeded those of Jerusalem and Samaria), 
and as I have done to Samaria itself, shall I not, &c." This supposes 
Samaria to be regarded, even in ver. 10, as already conquered. 

11. Shall I not, as 1 have done to Samaria and to her idols, so do to 
Jerusalem and her gods? The interrogative participle, which properly 
belongs to the second verb, is placed at the beginning of the sentence, in 
order to give prominence to its interrogative form, which involves an affir- 
mation of the strongest kind. This effect is wholly neutralized by rendering 
K7H much more (Piscator), furthermore (Hendewerk), yes (Ewald), or behold 
(Gresenius, Hitzig). Because an interrogative construction is employed in 
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Hebrew where in other tongues a simple exclamation would be used, it does 
not follow that the one can be substituted for the other without doing 
violence to the usage and genius of the language. The facts alleged by 

Gesenius (in his Thesaurus, s. v.), that &6n, as used in the Books of 
JKings, is generally changed in Chronicles to H3H, and that the Septuagint 
frequently translates the former ioov, may prove a change of idiomatic usage, 
but cannot change the meaning of K?n itself, or make that meaning less 
.acceptable to every unsophisticated taste than the arbitrary substitute pro- 
posed. Still more objectionable is the omission of KTTl altogether. Luther, 
Vitringa, and J. D. Michaelis, give the verb in this interrogation, a sub- 
junctive form, may, might, could, or should I not do ? It is best, however, 
to retain the simple future, as most writers do. The English Yersion and 

some others use the same word to translate n*?vK and n*lJJ, which are in 
fact synonymous, although the latter signifies originally trouble, sorrow, with 
reference perhaps to the ultimate effect of image worship on the worshippers. 
The two words are differently rendered by the Septuagint (^e/goffo/^ro/s, 
g/5wXo/s), the Vulgate (idolis, simulacris), the Targum, Junius, Vitringa, 
G-esenius, Ewald, Lowth (idols, images). 

12. To the boastful speech of the Assyrian succeeds a prediction of his 
fate. Although he had been suffered to proceed so far, and would be 
suffered to proceed still further, in the work of subjugation, till he reached 
the very verge of Zion and the portals of Jerusalem ; God had determined 
that the work should go no further, but be there cut short by the infliction 
of a signal vengeance on the selfishness and pride of the invader. And it 
shall 6e (i. e. the end of all his glorying shall be) that the Lord will cut all 
his work short at mount Zion and at Jerusalem. (Yes, even there) will 1 
visit (i. e. manifest my presence for the purpose of inflicting punishment) on 
the fruit (or outward exhibition) of the greatness of heart (i. e, arrogance 
and pride) of the Mng of Assyria, and on the ostentation (or display) of 
his loftiness of eyes (or looks, a common Scriptural expression for great 
haughtiness. His work may mean the Assyrian's work of conquest, or 
the Lord's own work of punishment, in reference either to Assyria or 
Israel. Either of these senses maybe preferred without effect upon the 
meaning of the sentence. By the destruction of Sennacherib's army, God 
may be said to have cut short the work of that invader, or to have cut short 
his own work by accomplishing his purpose of destruction, or to have cut 
short his own work of punishing his people, by relieving them from danger. 
The last of these senses may, however, be retained, and yet the general 
meaning of the first clause wholly altered, as is actually done by nearly all 
interpreters, who take ^ in the sense of when, and read the clause as it is 
rendered in the English Bible. It shall come to .pass, ivhen the Lord hath 
performed his ivhole ivorlc on mount Zion and in Jerusalem, that I will punish 
&c., i.e. the instrument of punishment shall be destroyed as soon as it has 
done its work. According to this view of the passage, the completion of 
God's work upon mount Zion is a previous condition of his punishing 
Assyria ; according to the other, the completion and the punishment are 
one and the same thing. The former interpretation is that unanimously 
given by all writers known to me, excepting Hitzig, who adopts a singular 
construction of* his own, disregarding the accents and connecting in mount 
Zion and Jerusalem with the second clause. He gives to *3, however, 
like the rest, its more unfrequent sense of when, whereas the first interpre- 
tation above stated makes it as usual equivalent to on. The principal 
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objection to this new construction, next to the great weight of authority 
against it, is the meaning which it puts upon the preposition before Zion 
and Jerusalem. This, it is said, can only mean within the walls, and can- 
not therefore have respect to the destruction of the host ivithout. But the 
preposition sometimes denotes mere proximity, even when prefixed to nouns 
denoting place, e.g. TW at the fountain, 1 Sam. xxix. 1, "D "in32 by the 
river of Chebar, Ezek. x. 15, and my TIS2 at the rock Oreb, in this very . 
chapter, ver. 26. (See Gesenius's Thesaurus, torn. i. p. 172.) To the 
common explanation it may be objected that V^n 11 does not mean simply to 
finish, but to finish abruptly or cut short (Isa. xxxviii. 12 ; Job. vi. 9), 
which is certainly not so appropriate to the deliberate execution of a pur- 
pose as to its sudden interruption. It is true that according to Coceeius, 
Vitringa, and Gesenius (in Thesauro), there is an allusion to the weaver's 
cutting out the web when it is finished ; but there seems to be no sufficient 
ground for this assertion. J. D. Michaelis and Gesenius translate IpSK as 
a third person, which removes the appearance of grammatical irregularity, 
but only by the sacrifice of strict adherence to the form of the original, 
which, when attainable, adds greatly to the value of a version, but in 
point of utility and taste. In this case the enallage is highly emphatic 
" the Lord will cut short" yes, " I will visit." There is the same objec- 
tion to the gratuitous omission of HTT) by Luther. Clericus, Piscator, J. D. 
Michaelis, Gresenius, Henderson, and Ewald. That phrase is not an 
idiomatic pleonasm, or intended to determine the futurity of what directly 
follows but an emphatic clause connecting this verse with the one before 
it q. d. such are the boasts and such the expectations of Assyria, but it 
shall be, i. e. the end shall be, the end of all this glorying and of all these 
threats shall be, thai the Lord will cut short, &c. J. D. Michaelis is singu- 
lar in giving to the verb TpSN the sense of looking down upon (wird er 
herabblicken). Here, as in chap ix. 8, greatness of heart is a temper oppo- 
site to that of the lowly in heart and the^?oor in spirit, who are represented 
in the New Testament as peculiarly acceptable to God (Mat. v. 3 ; xi. 29). 
According to Henderson, there is an implied antithesis between the looks 
considered as the leaves and the actions as the fruit of the same tree, all 
which is more ingenious than natural. Gesenius and Maurer seem to 
restrict the meaning of mNBH to mere ostentation and parade; but it is 
best to take it in a wider sense, as including all the outward manifestations 
of an arrogant spirit. 

13. The Assyrian is again introduced as speaking, and as arrogating to 
himself the two most necessary qualities of a successful ruler, to wit, energy 
and wisdom, military prowess and political sagacity. The last clause gives 
the proofs of the assertion in the first, and mentions three things which the 
boasters had disposed of at his pleasure, political arrangements, money, and 
men. For he saith (in heart and life, if not in words) by the strength of my 
(own) hand I have done (all this), and by my (own) wisdom, for I am wise 
(as well as strong), and (in the exercise of these two attributes) I remove 
the bounds of the nations, and rob their hoards, and bring doirn, like a mighty 
man (as I am), the inhabitants. J. H. Michaelis takes *JVtJ>y in the sense 
of making gain or profit, as in Ezek. xxviii. 4 ; but it is better to translate 
it, I have done, and understand it as referring to the series of successes 
just before enumerated. Cocceius and Vitringa make the next clause 
mean, it is through my ivisdom that 1 have acted prudently, a construction 
far inferior, in simplicity and strength, to the obvious and common one 
proposed above. The removing of the bounds appears to be explained 
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in the Targum as descriptive of his conquering progress from one pro- 
vince to another (K3HD7 N3HDD) ; but the true sense is the more specific 
one of destroying the distinctions between nations by incorporation in a 
single empire. DrpniTny is variously rendered by the Septuagint (rqv 
layjni uvruv), Junius (instructissima loca eorum), and Cocceius (et fixa 
eorum), but according to its etymology denotes things laid up or 
kept in store for future use; hence treasures, with particular refer- 
ence to their being hoarded. The Keri 1*33 for "P35O is unnecessary, as 
the 3 in the latter is a caph veritatis, denoting comparison, not with some- 
thing wholly different, but to the class to which the thing itself belongs. 
Thus like a mighty man does not imply that the person spoken of "was not 
of that description, but that he was " like a mighty man or hero as I am." 
As the primary meaning of 3,B" is to sit, some writers explain DUE* as 
meaning those who sit on high (Vulgate, J. D. Michaelis), or on thrones 
(Gesenius, Hendewerk, Ewald, Umbreit, Knobel), and *miin in the sense 
of displacing or dethroning. There is no necessity, however, for departing 
from the less poetical but more familiar sense, inhabitants and bringing 
down, i.e. subduing. 

14. The rapidity and ease of the Assyrian conquests is expressed by a 
natural and beautiful comparison. In seizing on the riches of the nations, 
the conqueror had encountered no more difficulty than if he had been 
merely taking eggs from a forsaken nest, without even the impotent resist- 
ance which the bird, if present, might have offered, by its cries and by the 
flapping of its wings. My hand has found (i.e. reached and seized) the 
strength (or more specifically, the pecuniary strength, the wealth) of the 
nations, and like the gathering of (or as one gathers) eggs forsaken, so have I 
gathered all the earth (i. e. all its inhabitants and their possessions), and 
there was none that moved a wing, or opened a mouth, or chirped. The 
present form, which Hendewerk adopts throughout the verse, is equally 
grammatical, but less in keeping with the context, which seems to represent 
the speaker as describing not his habits but his past exploits. Clericus 
renders ?*H by moenia, as being the strength or defences of a beseiged city, 
and the Vulgate takes it as an abstract meaning strength itself, which is its 
primary import ;. but interpreters are generally agreed in giving it the more 
specific sense of wealth, or strength derived from property, an idea which 
seems to be more fully expressed by our word substance. The meaning of 
Q'ftJJ is here again obscured in the English Version by the use of the 
singular form people, for which Lowth has substituted peoples, thereby con- 
veying the true sense of the original, but at the same time violating the 
prevalent usage of the English language. Hitzig gives to ?-ND the sense 
of reaching after ; but according to usage and the common judgment of in- 
terpreters, the particle is here a mere connective of the verb and object. 
The infinitive construction ^0^3 is expressed in the passive form by the 
Vulgate (sicut colliguntur), Calvin", Clerieus, and Vitringa, and as a verb of 
the first person by Junius (quasi reciperem), and Cocceius (quasi auferrem), 
but as an indefinite construction by Luther (wie man aufrafft), and most 
modern writers. The pronoun before TlSDS is omitted in some versions 
as unnecessary to the sense, but it is for that very reason emphatic, and 
adds to the boastful tone of the Assyrian's language. Ftirst and Ewald 
follow some of the Rabbins in making TW, which is elsewhere intransitive, 
agree with *p3 (flatterden Fliigels), which is itself construed adverbially by 
Calvin (qui abigeret ala) and Cocceius (divagans ala). The construction of 
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as a gerund by Clericus (ad pipiendum), and Gesenius (zum Gezirp),. 
is a needless departure from the form of the original. The word peeped 
(pipio). used in the English Version is not only obsolete, but liable to be 
confounded with another of like form from another root. (See Richardson's 
English Dictionary, vol. i. p. 1483.) The terms of the last clause may be 
understood as having reference to young birds ; but in that case there are 
two distinct comparisons confusedly mingled in one sentence. In either 
case the language is designed to be descriptive of entire non-resistance to 
the progress of the Assyrian conquests, and although designedly exagger- 
ated in expression, agrees well with the historical statements, not only of the 
Scrip tures, but of Ctesias,Berosus, Herodotus, Diodorus, Justin, and Trogus. 
15. Yet in all this the Assyrian was but an instrument in God's hand, 
and his proud self-confidence is therefore as absurd as if an axe, or a saw, 
or a rod, or a staff, should exalt itself above the person wielding it. Shall 
the axe glorify itself above the (person) hewing with it ? Or shall the saw 
magnify itself above the (person) handling it? (This is indeed) like a 
rod's wielding those who wield it, like a staff's lifting (that which is) no wood 
(viz. a man). The idea is not merely that of boastful opposition but of 
preposterous inversion of the true relation between agent and instrument, 
between mind and matter. The potential form may or can the axe (Luther, 
Clericus, J. D. Michaelis), and the present form does the axe (Gesenius, 
Hitzig, Hendewerk, De Wette, Ewald), although not incorrect, are less 
emphatic than the future proper, shall the axe glorify itself ? i.e. shall it 
be suffered so to do ? Would not such assumption, if it were possible, be 
intolerable ? Barnes corrects the common version by omitting the reflexive 
pronoun after boast; but INSn* does not simply mean to use boastful 
language, but by boasting to exalt one's self in comparison with others 
(Judges vii. 2). The preposition ?J> therefore does not mean merely in the 
presence of (Hitzig), nor even against (English Bible), but should have its 
proper sense of over or above. Lowth, Barnes, and Henderson omit the or 
before the second question, perhaps because the English Bible gives it in 
italics ; but the Hebrew word has often a disjunctive meaning, when pre- 
ceded in construction by the common interrogative particle. A figurative 
sense is put upon ^n 1 " by Luther (trotzen), Gesenius (briistet), and the 
later German writers ; but the literal version magnify itself is perfectly 
intelligible, and retains the precise form of the original. PpJH is variously 
rendered draw (Septuagint, Vulgate), shake Calvin), guide (Cocceius), move 
(Clericus), &c. The essential idea is that of motion, determined and 
qualified by the nature of the thing moved. The Hebrew verb is specially 
appropriated to denote the handling or wielding of a tool or implement 
(Deut. xxiii. 25, xxviii. 5; Exod. xx. 25). Piscator, Gataker, and others take 
the S before the verbs of the last clause as a specification of time ivhen one 
shakes a rod or when a staff is lifted up but this construction, although 
not ungrammatical, introduces several very harsh ellipses. A writer 
quoted by Vatablus takes the double 3 as the sign of a comparison, as so, 
but this would be comparing a thing merely with itself. Most interpreters 
follow the Septuagint version in rendering the particle as if. This is no- 
doubt the sense, but the precise construction is like the' lifting of a staff, 
not in the passive sense of being lifted (wg av rig cigp |aj88ov), but in the 
active one of lifting something else, like a rod's lifting those who lift it. 
The construction which makes ntf a preposition meaning in the power of, 
dependent on, is arbitrary in itself and does not yield so good a sense. 
The Vulgate, the Peshito, and the English Version, give &**in a reflexive 
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sense, and either read ^JJ for HK, or take the latter in the sense of against, 
as Calvin and Piscator do. The margin of the English Bible gives another 
version, which is that of Junius and Cocceius, and the one now commonly 
adopted as the simplest and most natural. Gesenius, Hitzig, De Wette, 
Ewald, Umbreit, Rnobel, make VB^lD a pluralis majestaticus designed to 
enhance the contrast between mind and matter. It is much more natural, 
however, to explain it as a plural proper, as is done by Maurer, Hende- 
werk, and Henderson. As examples of misplaced ingenuity I add, that 
J. D. Miehaelis (in his Notes for the Unlearned) explains 3>& as the stock 
or handle in distinction from the iron of the^axe or saw, and that De Dieu 
proposes to take D^n as the plural of in, a mountain "as if the staff 
were mountains, not a piece of wood" a construction which is not only 
forced, but inconsistent with the strict correspondence of &pi"O and D*nrD. 
The same objection lies against Forerius's construction of the last clause 
" as if the lifting of a staff (were) not (the lifting of) a piece of wood." 

Junius, Cocceius, and most later writers, understand PJTW as a peculiar 
idiomatic compound (like $>8'fc6 and Dy*6, Deut. xxxii. 21, &%-& and 

DT&TN7 Isa. xxxi. 8, comp. Jer. v. 7), meaning that which is very far from 
being wood, of an opposite nature to wood, i. e. according to Cocceius and 
Henderson, God himself, but more correctly man, since the case supposed 
is that of a man brandishing a rod or staff, the relation between them being 
merely used to illustrate that between Jehovah and Assyria, considered as 
his instrument. The last clause of this verse has not only been very vari- 
ously explained by modern writers, but given great difficulty to the old 
translators, as appears from their inconsistent and unmeaning versions of it. 
16. Therefore (on account of this impious self-confidence), the Lord, the 
Lord of hosts, ivill send upon his fat ones leanness, and under his glory shall 
burn a burning like the burning of fire. The accumulation of divine names 
calls attention to the source of the threatened evil, and reminds the 
Assyrian that Jehovah is the only rightful Sovereign and the God of Battles. 
This combination occurs nowhere else, and even here above fifty manu- 
scripts and twelve printed editions read nin* for *J1K, and thereby assimilate 
the form of expression to that used in chap. i. 24, iii. 1, x. 33, xix. 5. This 
emendation is approved by Lowth, Ewald, and Henderson, who says that 
"in consequence of Jewish superstition, the divine name has been tam- 
pered with by some copyist." It is much more probable, however, that an 
unusual form was exchanged for a common one in a few copies, than that 
Jewish superstition 'tampered with the divine name in a single place, and 
left it untouched in at least four others. Gesenius and De Wette use the 
present form sends ; but in a case of threatening, the future proper is far 
more appropriate. This particular form of the Hebrew verb is often used 
with the same preposition to denote the infliction of penal sufferings. The 
best translation, therefore, is not send among but send upon, implying the 
action of a higher power (compare Ezek. vii. 3 and v. 7). Hitzig regards 
I'OBB'D as an abstract meaning fat nesses ax fatness, and Cocceius, Yitnnga, 
and J. H. Miehaelis translates it by a plural neuter (pinguia) meaning fat 
things or parts ; Ewald more explicitly, his fat limbs; which supposes an 
allusion to a body. Most interpreters, however, understand it as an epithet 
of persons (fat on'es), as in Ps. Ixxviii. 31, viz., the Assyrian warriors or 
their chiefs, so called as being stout and lusty. The sending of leanness 
upon them seems to be a figure for the reduction of their strength, with or 
without allusion to the health of individuals. Some suppose an exclusiv-e 
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reference to the slaughter of Sennacherib's army; others a more general one 
to the decline of the Assyrian power. Both are probably included, the first 
as one of the most striking indications of the last. By glory we are not to 
understand the splendid dress of the Assyrian soldiers (Jarchi), nor the army 
(Vitringa), nor the great men of the army or the empire (Lowth), nor the 
glorying or boasting of the king (Kimchi), but magnificence and greatness 
in the general, civil and military, moral and material. The preposition 
nnn may either mean instead of, in exchange for (Peshito), or in the place 
of, i. e. in the place occupied by Junius), or literally under, which is pro- 
bably the true sense, as it agrees best with the figure of a fire, which is then 
described as kindled at the bottom of the splendid fabric, with a view to its 
more complete destruction. Luther, Calvin, the English Version, and some 
others, make "Ip* 1 a transitive verb meaning to kindle and agreeing with 
Jehovah, or the king of Assyria ; but in all the other places where it occurs 
it is intransitive, and is so rendered by the Vulgate (ardebit) and the recent 
writers, agreeing with 1p\ which is not here an infinitive, though so ex- 
plained by Cocceius (ardebit ardendo), but a noun. Cocceius is singular in 
supposing that this last clause is descriptive of the rage and spite excited in 
Sennacherib by his first repulse from Judah. Other interpreters regard it 
as descriptive of the slaughter of Sennacherib's army, as caused by a burn- 
ing disease or pestilential fever (Junius, J. H. Michaelis, J. D. Michaelis) 
others more naturally as a lively figure for the suddenness, completeness, 
and rapidity of the destruction, without direct allusion to the means or cause 
(Calvin, Clericus, Vitringa, Eosenmiiller, Barnes, Henderson). Gesenius, 
who excludes any special reference to Sennacherib's army, understands by 
the fire here described the flames of war in general. 

17. And the light of Israel shall be for a fire (i. e. shall become one, or 
shall act as one), and his Holy One for a flame, and it shall burn and devour 
his (the Assyrian's) thorns and briers in one day (i. e. in a very short time). 
"I1K always denotes light, literal or figurative. In the places cited by 
Barnes (chap. xliv. 16, xlvii. 14 ; Ezek. v. 2), the idea of fire is denoted 
by a cognate but distinct form p'1K). According to Jarchi, the Light of 
Israel is the Law of God, while another rabbinical tradition applies it to 
Hezekiah. It is no doubt intended as an epithet of Grod himself, so called 
because he enlightened Israel by his Word and Spirit, and cheered them 
by the light of his countenance. There may be an allusion to the pillar of 
cloud, and some think to the angel of God's presence who was in it. The 
Vulgate even renders &K? in igne, which is wholly unauthorised. There 
seems to be no sufficient reason for supposing with Vitringa that the Pro- 
phet alludes to the worship of Light or the God of Light among the hea- 
then under the names "ilgog, Horus, probably derived from "fitf. There 
seems to be an antithesis between light and fire. He who was a light to 
Israel was a fire to Assyria. Some of the early Jews read 1K>np as a plural, 
meaning his saints, i. e. the pious Jews in the days of Hezekiah. The 
thorns and the briers are explained by Jarchi as a figure for the chiefs of 
the Assyrians by Lowth, Ewald, Umbreit and others, for the common 
soldiers as distinguished from the officers and princes, the forest- trees of the 
ensuing context but by most interpreters, with more probability, as a figure 
for the whole body, either in allusion to their pointed weapons (Gesenius, 
Henderson), or to their malice and vexation of the Jews (Kimchi, Grotius, 
Hitzig), or to their combustible nature and fitness for the fire (Clerieus, 
Barnes). Vitringa supposes a threefold allusion to their number and con- 
fusion as a great mixed multitude, their mischievous hostility, and their 
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impending doom. Here, as in the foregoing verse, fire is mentioned as a 
rapid and powerfdl consuming agent, without express allusion to the manner 
or the means of the destruction threatened. 

18. And the glory (i. e. beauty) of his (the Assyrian's) forest and his 
fruitful field, from soul to body (i. e. totally), will he (the Lord) consume, and 
it shall be like the wasting away of a sick man. Clericus reads their forest, 
but the reference is. not so much to the Assyrians collectively as to the king 
who was their chief and representative. By his forest some writers under- 
stand his host collectively, his individual soldiers or their arms being the 
trees which composed it ; others the chief men as distinguished from the 
multitude, the thorns and briers of the .verse preceding. The Vulgate, 
Clericus, Eosenmiiller and Augusti, take 1?E13 as a proper name (his Car- 
tneT), the mountain or mountains of that name being noted for fertility. 
The name, however, is itself significant, being derived by some of the older 

writers from ">3, a pasture, and K?,full (Vitringa), or 71O, to cut (Bochart) 
by others from Q"13, a vineyard, and ?N, the name of God, a vineyard of 
God, i. e. a choice or fruitful vineyard (Lowth, Lee) but by most of the 
recent lexicographers from Q13 a vineyard, with the addition of /, making it 
diminutive (Gesenius, Winer, Fiirst). In its primary import it may be 
applied to any highly cultivated or productive spot, a garden, vineyard, 
orchard, or the like, and its appropriation as a proper name is altogether 
secondary. Henderson renders it plantation. Here it may either be equi- 
valent and parallel to forest, in which case it would signify a park stocked 
with choice and noble trees (G-esenius, Hitzig, Hendewerk, De Wette) or 
it may be in antithesis to forest, and denote a cleared and cultivated field 
(Ewald, Umbreit, &c.). Kimchi would understand by forest the chief 
men, and by fruitful field their wealth and especially their military stores, 
Vitringa thinks it possible that the forest is Nineveh the royal city, the 
fruitful field the country at large, and the glory of both, the wealth and 
magnificence of the whole empire, as concentrated and displayed in Sennach- 
erib's army. The obvious and true interpretation is, that the Prophet 
meant to represent the greatness of Assyria under figures borrowed from the 
vegetable world, and for that purpose uses terms descriptive of the most im- 
pressive aspects under which a fruitful land presents itself, forests and har- 
vest-fields, the two together making a complete picture, without the necessity 
of giving to each part a distinctive import. The forest and the fruitful field, 
here applied to Assyria, are applied by Sennacherib himself to Israel (chap, 
xxxvii. 24). Cocceius and Yitringa construe 1133 as, an absolute nomina- 
tive and as to the glory but it is rather governed by the verb in the 
next clause. As the terms soul and flesh are strictly inapplicable to the 
trees and fields, we must either suppose that the Prophet here discards his 
metaphor, and goes on to speak of the Assyrians as men, or that the phrase 
is a proverbial one, meaning body and soul, i. e. altogether, and is here ap- 
plied without regard to the primary import of the terms, or their agreement 
with the foregoing figures. Either of .these explanations is better than to 
understand the clause with Yatablus, as meaning that the fire would not 
only take away the lives (fc^Stt) o f the Assyrians, but consume their bodies 
("IBO) or with the Dutch Annotators, that the destruction would extend 
both to men (2*33) and to beasts (")K>3) or with Museums, that the progress 
of the fatal stroke would be not ab extra but ab intra, which J. D. Michaelis 
regards as an exact description of the plague. In the English Yersion, the 

construction is continued from the preceding verse, as if n?3* and the verbs 
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of that verse had a common subject. But as those verbs were feminine to 
agree with i"On?, so this is masculine to agree with Jehovah, or the Light 
of Israel, or the Angel of his Presence. Henderson restores the Hebrew 
collocation, but makes it the subject of the verb consume. Lowth and 
Barnes more correctly supply lie. This verb is rendered by a passive or a 
neuter in the Vulgate, Luther, and Augusti, as if it were the Kal and not 
the Piel. The same construction is ascribed to the Peshito in the Latin 

version of the London Polyglot ; but as the Syriac verb (i^ 11 j) Das both 

an active and a neuter sense, and as the rest of the clause is in exact 
accordance with the Hebrew text, this translation does injustice to the 
faithfulness and skill of that celebrated version. Some of the recent 
versions render rPJT) so that it is (Ewald, TTmbreit), or so that he is (Hende- 
werk). Cocceius makes DD3 the nominative before TTI, Junius the nomi- 
native after it. The most natural construction is to read with Hendewerk, 
lie shall be (i. e. the king of Assyria), or with the English Bible, they shall 
be, i. e. the Assyrians collectively, or with Hitzig indefinitely, it shall be, i. e. 
the end, issue, consequence, shall be, or the final state of things shall be. 
The remaining words of the verse have been very variously explained. Junius 
takes 3 as a particle of time, which sense it often has before the infinitive : 
as (i. e. when) he decays. All other writers seem to give it its usual com- 
parative meaning. Aben Ezra makes DiDp a noun analogous in form to 
lip?, in ver. 16. All other writers seem to make it the infinitive of DDE to 
melt, dissolve, or waste away, literally or figuratively, with fear, grief, or 
disease. Jarchi explains Dpi as a cognate form to Dp and as being the 
name of a worm or insect which corrodes wood he shall be like the wasting 
of a wood-wo'iin i.e. pulverised. The ancient versions make Dpi the 
participle of DD3 (i. q. D-13) to flee, and Junius reads the whole clause thus 
and it shall be (i. e. this shall come to pass) when the fugitive shall 
melt away (or be destroyed) i.e. when Sennacherib, fleeing from Judah, 
shall be murdered at home. Cocceius explains Dpi to mean that which is 
lofty or eminent, and takes it as the subject of H^n that which is lofty shall 
be like corruption or decay. Kirnchi derives the meaning of Dpi from D3, 
an ensign or standard like the fainting of an ensign or as when a standard- 
bearer falls (the soldiers fly). This is followed by Calvin, by the French, 
Butch, and English Yersions, by Vatablus, Piscator, G-ataker, and Clericus 
(who explains DDJ? of the standard-bearer's heart- failing him). To this 
it has been objected, that DJ never means a military standard, but a signal 
or a signal-pole, and that no such effect as that supposed would necessarily 
follow from the flight or the fall of an ensign. The first of these objections 
applies also to the very different interpretation of Tremellius and he shall 
be a standard-bearer (to the Assyrians) at the time of (their) decline. The 
most recent writers are agreed in adopting the derivation" of Dpi proposed 

by Hezel and Schelling, who compare it with the Syriac .rp i to be sick 

(whence the adjective jjna_nu), and explain the clause to mean it (or he) 
is (or shall be) like the fainting (or wasting away) of a side man. None 
of the ancient version give a literal translation of this clause. The 
Septuagint renders both Dbp and Dpi by 6 ptlyuv, and adds ^vb pXoyte 
xaKyisMjc, upon which Lowth does not hesitate to found a change of text. 
The Chaldee paraphrase is, and he shall be broken and a fugitive ; the Syriac, 
he shall be as if he had not been ; the Latin, erit terrore profugus. To these 
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may be added Luther's he shall waste away and disappear ; and Augusti's 

there shall remain a wasted body. This disposition to paraphrase the 

clause instead of translating it, together with the various ways in which it 
is explained, may serve to shew how difficult and doubtful it has seemed to 
all interpreters, ancient and modern. The paronomasia in the original is 
not very happily copied by Gesenius ivie einer hinschmachtet in Ohnmacht. 
19. And the rest (or remnant) of the trees of his forest shall be few, and a, 
child shall icrite them, i. e. .make a list or catalogue, and by implication 
number them. The singular form of fH is retained in translation by the 
Yulgate and Calvin (reliquiae ligni), and the sense of wood, though in the 
plural, by Junius (reliqua ligna). His forest is omitted by Hendewerk, 
changed to this forest by J. D. Michaelis, to the forest by G-esenius, and to 
their forest by Clericus. The Septuagint substitutes <T' avruv, and the 
Targum an explanatory paraphrase, the rest of his men of war. In the 
Hebrew idiom, number, when absolutely used, has an opposite meaning to 
its usual sense in English and in Latin. By a number, we generally mean 
a considerable number ; Horace says, nos numerus sumus, meaning, ice are 
many (numerous) ; but in Hebrew, men of number is a few men (Gen., 
xxxiv. 30 ; Deut. iv. 27, xxxiii. 6). The idea seems to be that small 
amounts may easily be reckoned, with some allusion, Rosenmiiller thinks, 
to the ancient usage of weighing large, and counting only small sums. 
Thus Cicero, speaks of treasures so vast ut jam appendantur non nume- 
rentitr pecunia, and Ovid says, of another kind of property, pauperis est 
numerare pecus. The same idiom exists in Arabic, the numbered days often 
mentioned in the Koran being explained by the commentators to mean/en;. 
The plural VII* may either agree with ">NK> as a collective, or with a plural 
understood as for the rest, they shall be few. So J. H. Michaelis and 
Bosenmuller. In order to remove the ambiguity, the words "13DD 1*n* are 
paraphrastically rendered by the Yulgate (prse paueitate numerabuntur), 
Luther, Vitringa, J. D. Michaelis, Ewald, Umbreit. The English version 
and some others simply substitute for "12DD its peculiar idiomatic sense of 
fev). According to Bosenmliller, there is an allusion in the last clause to a 
child just beginning to count, and as yet only able to reckon on its fingers, 
which he thinks will account for the rabbinical tradition that a definite 
number (ten) is here predicted, and that just this number of Sennacherib's 
army did in fact escape. Gill quotes another Jewish legend which reduces 
the number to five and specifies the persons. The first of these traditions 
is explained by Jarchi as involving an allusion to the letter yodh (the alpha- 
betic representative of 10), as the smallest and simplest of the Hebrew 
characters, so that a child who was barely able to form this one would be 
competent to write down the number of those who should escape the 
slaughter. According to Gataker and Knobel, the idea is, that there would 
be no need of an inspector or a muster-master, any child would be able to 
discharge the office. 

20. And it shall be (or come to pass) in that day (that is, after these 
events have taken place), that the remnant of Israel, and the escaped of the 
house of Jacob, shall no longer add (i. e. continue) to lean upon their smiter 
(him that smote them), but shall lean upon Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel, 
in truth. There is here an allusion to the circumstances which gave 
rise to this whole prophecy. Ahaz, renouncing his dependence upon. 
God, had sought the aid of Assyria, which secured his deliverance from pre- 
sent danger, but subjected the kingdom to worse evils from the very power 
to which they had resorted. But even these oppressions were to have an. 
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end in the destruction of the hostile power; and when this should take 
place, Judah, now instructed by experience, would no longer trust in tyrants, 
but sincerely in Jehovah. Cocceius, Brentius, and Schmidius, refer this 
promise to the times of Christ exclusively, because this is the usual applica- 
tion of the phrase that day ; because reliance upon God in truth is a pecu- 
liar promise of the new dispensation ; because Israel did continue to rely on 
foreign aid, even after the decline of the Assyrian power ; and because vers. 
22, 23, are referred by Paul (Rom. ix. 27, 28) to the times of the New 
Testament. But since this prophecy immediately follows and precedes pre- 
dictions of the downfall of Assyria, and since that power seems distinctly 
mentioned in the phrase -IHSD, it is not unreasonable to conclude, that in that 
day means after that event, and that the reference is not to a sudden and 
immediate effect, but to a gradual result of the divine dispensations, so that 
what is here predicted, though it began to be fulfilled from the time of that 
catastrophe, did not receive its final consummation before Christ's appear- 
ance. On this supposition, we are better able to explain the remnant of 
Israel, as meaning not merely those left in Judah after the carrying away 
of the ten tribes nor the Jews themselves who should outlive the Assyrian 
oppressions, and to whom the same phrase is applied, 2 Kings xix. 4, 31 ; 
xxi. 14 nor merely the Jews who should return from the Babylonish exile, 
and to whom it is applied, Hag. i. 2, Zeeh. viii. 6 nor merely the spiritual 
Israel, the remnant according to the election of grace, Eom. xi. 5 but 
all these at once, or rather in succession, should be taught the lesson of 
exclusive reliance upon God, by his judgments on his enemies. The verbal 
form 1'D^, shall add (expressing continued or repeated action), is suppressed 
not only in the English Version, but in many others, including the most 
recent. It is retained in the ancient versions and by Calvin and Cocceius, 
and accommodated to the idiom of other languages by Junius (pergat) 
Augusti (fortfahren), Hendewerk (aufhoren). The verb stay, used in the 
English "Version to translate JJ?^J is equivocal, like peep in ver. 14, because 
now employed chiefly in another sense. The idea expressed by the Hebrew 
word is simply that of leaning for support. Calvin renders the ^ at the 
beginning of the last clause for, and Hitzig no ! Its true force may be best 
conveyed in English by the simple adversative but. For the usage of the 
phrase ?K"l^ KTlp, vide supra, chap. i. 9. By the phrase in truth, Cocceius 
understands that the elect should trust in the reality, as distinguished from 
the types and shadows of the old economy. The common and obvious 
interpretation is, that they should trust God in sincerity, as opposed to a 
mere hypocritical profession, and with constancy, as opposed to capricious 
vacillation. 

21. A remnant shall return, a remnant of Jacob, to God Almighty. 
There is an obvious allusion in these words to the name of the Prophet's 
son Shear-Jashub, mentioned in chap. vii. 3. . As the people were probably 
familiar with this name, its introduction here would be the more significant. 
The Targum expounds the remnant of Jacob to mean " those who have not 
sinned, or have turned from sin." It really means those who should survive 
God's judgments threatened in this prophecy, not merely the Assyrian inva- 
sion or the Babylonish exile, but the whole series of remarkable events, by 
which the history of the chosen people would be marked, including the 
destruction and dispersion of the nation by the Eomans. There is no need, 
as Henderson supposes, of supplying the words and only in the text or in 
translation. That idea, as Hitzig well observes, is suggested by the repeti- 
tion. The return here spoken of is one that was to take place at various 
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times and in various circumstances. Under the old dispensation, the pro- 
phecy was verified in the conversion of idolatrous Jews to the worship of 
Jehovah, or of wicked Jews to a godly life, by' means of their afflictions 
under the new, in the admission of believing Jews to the Christian Church, 
and prospectively in the general conversion of Israel to God, which is yet to 
be expected. Gxotius imagines that the return here mentioned is that of the 
Jews, whom Sennacherib's invasion had assembled in Jerusalem, to their 
own homes ; but this is directly contradicted by the words that follow, to 
the mighty God, which in that case would mean nothing. These words are 
understood by Gesenius, Hitzig, and De Wette, here as in chap. ix. 5, to mean 
mighty hero. Hendewerk, Umbreit, and Knobel, with all the early writers, 
give the words their proper sense. They shall return to Him who has thus 
shewn himself to be the mighty God. Jarchi supposes a special aUusion to 
the slaughter of Sennacherib's army; Clericus, to the impotence of idols, 
from whose worship they would turn to that of the true God, the God truly 
and exclusively omnipotent. The present form given to the verb turn by 
the recent German writers, is less suited to so manifest a promise than the 
proper future. The definite article (the remnant), which is used in the 
English Version and by Barnes, is less exact than the indefinite one em- 
ployed by Lowth and Henderson, 

22. The Prophet now explains his use of the word remnant, and shews 
that the threatening which it involves is not inconsistent with the ancient 
promises. For though thy people, Israel (or Jacob), shall be like the 
sand of the sea (in multitude), only a remnant of them shall return. A 
consumption is decreed, overflowing (with) righteousness. The first clause 
is explained by Augusti, Hitzig, Hendewerk, De Wette, Ewald, Umbreit, 
as expressive only of a possible contingency (were thy people, or even if 
thy people were) by Luther, Gesenius, and Barnes, as referring to their 
actual condition (though thy people be now numerous) but more correctly 
by Calvin, Cocceius, and Lowth, as relating to a certain event, but one 
still future (though thy people shall be or is to be). There seems, as Cal- 
vin says, to be allusion to -the promises given to the Patriarchs (e. g. Gen. 
xiii. 16, xxii. 17), and repeated by the Prophets (e. g. Hos. ii. 1), the ful- 
filment of which might have seemed to be precluded by the threatening in 
ver. 21 to prevent which false conclusion, Isaiah "here repeats the threat- 
ening with the promise " though thy people shall indeed be numerous, yet," 
&c. This particle, supplied in the English Yersion, though unnecessary, 
does not " evidently obscure the sense " (Barnes), but makes it clearer by 
rendering more prominent the apparent opposition between the threatening 
and the promise. Israel is taken in the Septuagint and English Version, 
and by Henderson, as a nominative in apposition with thy people, God him- 
self being the object of address ; but the better and more usual construction 
regards Israel as a vocative. The name may be understood as that of the 
nation ; but there is more force in the language of (we suppose, with Calvin), 
an apostrophe to Israel or Jacob as the common ancestor, thus keeping np 
a distinct aUusion to the ancient promises. Thy people will then mean thy 
posterity not the ten tribes exclusively, nor Judah exclusively, but the 
whole race without distinction. Like the sand of the sea does not mean 
scattered and despised, as Augusti strangely imagines, but innumerable 
as in every other case where the comparison occurs (e. g. Gen. xxii. 17 ; 
Ps. cxxxix. 18 ; Hos. ii. 1 ; cf. Gen. xiii. 16). Henderson explains 12 to 
him, i, e. to God, as in Hos. xii. 6 ; but it rather means in it, i. e. in thy 
people, as we express proportion by saying " one in ten." It is retained 
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by Cocceius (in eo), Umbreit (darin), and Ewald (darunter) ; but in order 
to avoid the ambiguity arising from a difference of idiom, the in may be 
exchanged for of or from, as in the ancient versions and by most modern 
writers. Gesenius, Hitzig, Hendewerk, and De Wette, use the present 
form returns, which is not so natural in this connection as the future given 
by Ewald, Umbreit, and all the older miters. The return predicted is not 
merely that from the, Babylonish exile, but a return to G-od by true repent- 
ance and conversion, as the only means of salvation reliquiae convertentur 
(Vulgate). That a remnant only should escape, implies of course a general 
destruction, which is positively foretold in the last clause. Grotius and 
Clericus explain |1 v^ to mean a reckoning, or a sum as determined by a 
reckoning, here applied to the remnant of Israel as a small number, easily 
computed. This, according to Clericus, is also the meaning of the Vulgate 
version, consummatio. Forerius and Sanctius understand by it the rem- 
nant itself, as having been almost consumed ; De Dieu, a decree or deter- 
mination; J. D. Michaelis, the accomplishment or execution of a purpose; 
but the simple and true meaning is consumption or destruction, as in 
Deut. xxviii. 65. Forerius strangely understands f1"in to mean a harrow 
or a tliresliing-macliine, figuratively applied to the sufferings of the people. 
Some explain it as an adjective, meaning severe (Umbreit) or certain (Vata- 
blus) the Vulgate as a participle, meaning shortened. Aben Ezra gives 
the true explanation of the word, as a participle meaning decreed, deter- 
mined (1 Kings xx. 40). Henderson supposes an allusion to the primary .. 
meaning of the verb (to cut, carve, or engrave), implying permanence 
and immutability. Junius and Clericus make this phrase dependent on 
^pjy as a transitive verbal form; but it is rather to be construed with 
the substantive verb understood a consumption is decreed or as a subject 
with Sjt?^ as a predicate the consumption decreed, (is) overflowing, i.e. 
overflows a metaphor frequently applied to invading armies (chap. viii. 8, 
xxviii. 15, 18; Dan. xi. 20, 22) so that there is no need of attaching to 
5]l?15y the Chaldee sense of hastening, as proposed by Clericus. He also 
makes it agree with the name of God, as Grotius does with remnant; 
but it really agrees with consumption. Righteousness, according to De 
Dieu, here means goodness in general and mercy in particular. Calvin 
and Grotius too explain it to mean piety or virtue; but Vitringa and others 
take it more correctly in its strict sense of retributive and punitive justice. 
A preposition is supplied before it by the Septuagint (Iv dizaioavvri) and 
Umbreit (mit Gerechtigkeit), making it merely an attendant circumstance. 
Gesenius, Hitzig, Maurer, Hendewerk, De Wette, make it the object of 
]t?K> considered as an active verb floating righteousness in, i. e. bringing 
it in like a flood. Ewald and others make the noun an adverbial accusa- 
tive -flowing or overflowing (with) righteousness. The sense is not that 
the remnant of Israel should be the means of flooding the world with 
righteousness (Calvin), nor that they should be full of it themselves (Gro- 
tius), but that the destruction of the great mass of the people would be an 
event involving an abundant exhibition of God's justice. This clause is 
therefore not, as De Dieu alleges, a direct promise of deliverance to the 
elect, but a threatening of destruction to the reprobate. 

23. This verse contains a further explanation of the K'" 1 ""? -P*??- F r a 
consumption even (the one) determined, (is) the Lord, Jehovah of hosts, 
making (or about to make) in the midst of all the earth. Augusti makes 
n? T 3 a verb (abgemessen ist), Vitringa a participle (consummatum. Cleri- 
cus takes it as a noun, but in the sense of sum or reckoning, Lowth in that 
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of full decree. Castellio has slaughter, which is too specific; Gesenius 
wasting, which is not strong enough. Most writers follow the ancient ver- 
sion in translating it consumption or destruction. Castalio and Umbreit 
make nX"iri3 an adjective, meaning cruel or severe. The Targum seems to 
treat it as an adjective without a substantive, used as a noun, synonymous 
with H^.3 . Cocceius, Junius, Gesenius, Ewald, and others, give it the 
sense of something decreed, a decree, a judgment. It may, however, be 

more strictly understood as a passive participle agreeing with H73 a con- 
sumption, even a decreed (consumption). 73 is omitted by the Targum, 
Lowth and Barnes, and rendered all this by Junius and Piscator, so as to 
give 1$ the restricted sense of land, which is the common explanation, 
although Ewald has earth, like Septuagint (ofaovf&eyyi). This verse and the 
one before it are quoted by Paul (Rom. ix. 27, 28), to shew that the Jews, 
as such, were not the heirs of the promise, which was intended for the 
remnant, according to the election of grace. The words are quoted from 
the Septuagint with a slight variation. The sense of the Greek is correctly 
given in the English Version. 

24. The logical connection of this verse is not with that immediately 
preceding, but with ver. 19. Having there declared the fate impending 
over the Assyrian, the Prophet, as it were, turned aside to describe the 
effect of their destruction on the remnant of Israel, and now, having done 
so, he resumes the thread of his discourse, as if there had been no interrup- 
tion: Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah of hosts (since this is soon to 
be the fate of the Assyrians), Be not afraid, my people inhabiting Zion, of 
Asshur (or the Assyrian). He shall smite thee (it is true) icith the rod, and 
shall lift up his staff upon (or over] thee in the way of Egypt. There is 
consequently no need of departing from the ordinary meaning of 1?? and 
rendering it but, as Gresenius, Hitzig, Henderson and Umbreit do. Instead 
of saith, Clericus and J. H. Michaelis read hath said in the past tense, 
which seems to make the verse the record of a former revelation. Accord- 
ing to Aben Ezra and Kimchi, Zion is here put simply for Jerusalem, and 
the address is to the population of that city, whether permanent or tem- 
porary, daring Sennacherib's invasion. But as Zion was the seat of the 
true 'religion, and the people of God are often said to inhabit Zion, not in 
a local but a spiritual sense, most interpreters understand the object of 
address to be Israel in general, while some restrict it to the pious and 
believing Jews, the remnant of Israel, who were now to be consoled_and 
reassured amidst the judgments which were coming on the nation. TI&JJKJs 
properly the name of the whole people, and denotes the Assyrians in the 
strict sense, and not, as Cocceius suggests, the Syro-Gfrecian kings who 
succeeded Alexander, or the Babylonians under Nebuchadnezzar, though 
the terms of the consolation are so chosen as to be appropriate to other 
emergencies than that by which they were immediately occasioned. Gese- 
nius, Hitzig, De Wette, Hendewerk, and Umbreit make n|3^. a description 
of the past (he smote thee), which is wholly arbitrary, if not ungrammatical. 
Ewald and Knobel translate it as a present, and supply a relative (who 
smites ihee). Henderson has he may smite thee, which appears to render 
it too vague and dubious. By far the simplest and most natural con- 
struction is that which gives the future form its strict sense (he shall 
smite thee), and explains the clause as a concession of the fact, that Israel 
was indeed to suffer at the hand of Assyria %. d. true, he shall smite thee 
with the rod, &c. Aben Ezra supposes this to mean, that Assyria should 
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smite them only in design, i.e. try to smite them others, that he should do 
no more than smite them, he should smite, but not kill, as a master treats 
his slave or a rider his beast. It seems more natural, however, to explain 
it in a general way, as simply conceding that they should be smitten, the 
necessary qualification or restriction being afterwards expressed. Here, as 
in chap. ix. 3, Yitringa understands by HgD, a yoke, and by the whole phrase, 
lie. shall lift up (and impose) his yoke upon thee. -This does not materially 
change the sense, but makes a distinction between the parallel expressions, 
which, to say the least, is needless and gratuitous. The best interpretation 
is the common one, which takes rod and staff as equivalent figures for 
oppression. The last words, in the icay of Egypt, are ambiguous, and ad- 
mit of two distinct interpretations. Some early writers, quoted by Calvin, 
make the phrase to mean, on the way to. (ox from) Egypt, in allusion to the 
fact, that Sennacherib attacked Judea in the course of an expedition against 
Egypt. This view of the passage is adopted by Jerome, Clericus, J. D. 
Michaelis, and Augusti, and has much to recommend it, as it seems to adhere 
to the literal import of the terms, and introduces a striking coincidence of 
prophecy with history. The principal objection is derived from the analogy 
of ver. 26. The weight of exegetical authority preponderates in favour of a 
figurative exposition, making in the way synonymous with in the manner, 
after the example, as in Amos iv. 10. The sense will then be this: " As- 
syria shall oppress thee, as Egypt did before." An entirely different con- 
struction of this whole clause is that given by Junius and Tremellius, who 
make God himself the subject of the verbs H|i3^ and $&''.. - He shall smite 
thee with the rod (i.e. with the Assyrian, so called in ver. 5), but his staff 
he will lift up for thee (i.e. for thy deliverance), as he did in Egypt (when 
the Bed Sea was divided by the rod of Moses). This construction, though 
ingenious, is to be rejected, on the ground that it supposes an antithesis, 
and changes and to but without necessity, refers the rod and staff to dif- 
ferent subjects, although both are applied to the Assyrian in ver. 5, and 
gives the preposition ?J? the sense of for or in behalf of, which it cannot 
naturally have in this connection, especially when following the verb KB?. 

25. This verse assigns a reason for the exhortation not to fear in ver. 24. 
For yet a very little, and ivrath is at an end, and my anger (shall go forth, or 
tend) to their destruction, i. e. the destruction of the enemy. Interpreters 
are not agreed upon the question whether the first clause has reference to 
that destruction also, or to the restoration of God's people to his favour. 
Kimchi, Luther, Calvin, Clericus, J. H. Michaelis, Augusti, Eosenmuller, 
Hitzig, and Hendewerk, refer both DJ?t and *SK to God's displeasure with 
Assyria, and this seems to be the sense designed to be conveyed by the 
English version. H?3 will then mean to exhaust or sate itself. But Jarchi 
Junius, Cocceius, Yitringa, J. D. Michaelis, Gesenius, Maurer, Barnes, De 
Wette, Ewald, Umbreit, Knobel, refer Dyi to God's anger against Israel, and 
*SK to his wrath against Assyria. " For yet a very little, and the indignation, 
which has caused these sufferings to my people, shall be ended, and my 
wrath shall turn to the destruction of their enemies." The only objection to 
this exposition is, that it supposes an ellipsis of some verb in the last clause, 
and in that respect is not so simple as the other, which construes both the 

nouns with n?3. In favour of it, may be urged, not only the authorities 
already cited, but the fact that it makes the connection with the foregoing 

verse much more natural and easy that it gives ft?? its usual sense of being 
terminated, coming to an end and DJ?T its appropriated sense of God's dis- 
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pleasure with his own people. (Vide supra, ver. 5 ; also chap. xxx. 27, xxviii. 
20 ; Dan. viii. 19.) The preterite form of n? T 3 is beautifully expressive of 
the change as already past in the view of the Prophet. This effect is greatly 
weakened by a substitution of the future (shall cease) for the past (has ceased 

already). For DlV^m (from n^>3) some MSS. read Divfen from n^3, and 
Luzzatto EfV 1 TOT1 (my wrath against the world shall cease). 

26. The suddenness and completeness of the ruin threatened are ex- 
pressed by a comparison with two remarkable events in sacred history, the 
slaughter of the Midianites by Gideon, and the overthrow of Pharaoh in the 
Bed Sea. And Jehovah of hosts shall raise up against Mm (the Assyrian) 
a scourge (or instrument of vengeance) like the smiting of Midian at the 
rock Oreb, and his rod (Jehovah's) shall again be over the sea, and he shall 
lift it up (again) as he did in Egypt (literally, in the way of Egypt, as in 
ver. 24). The rock Oreb is particularly mentioned, because one of the 
Midianitish princes, who had escaped from the field of battle, was there 
slain by Gideon; and so Sennacherib, although he should survive the 
slaughter of his host, was to be slain at home (chap, xxxvii. 38). In the 
last clause there is a beautiful allusion to ver. 24. As the Assyrians 
lifted up the rod over Israel in the manner of Egypt, so (rod would lift up 
the rod over them in the manner of Egypt. As they were like the Egyp- 
tians in their sin, so should they now be like them in their punishment. 
According to the Rabbins, Btt? is something more than BIS?, as flagellum 
is distinguished from scutica by Horace. They had lifted a rod over Israel, 
but God would raise up a scourge against them. The construction of the 
last clause in the English Bible and (as) his rod was upon the sea, (so) 
shall he lift it up, &c. puts an arbitrary meaning on the particles. Ac- 
cording to the first construction given, Ms rod (shall be again) upon the 
sea is a poetical expression for " his power shall again be miraculously dis- 
played." Cocceius refers the suffix in -inBD to 1-1&W, by which he under- 
stands the Syro- Grecian kings, and especially Antiochus Epiphanes, who 
invaded Cyprus, and made an attempt upon Egypt, but was driven back 
by the Romans. Hence he reads and his (the Assyrian's) rod shall be 
over ike sea, and he shall lift it up (or one shall take it away from him) in 
the way to Egypt. 

27. And it shall le (happen, or come to pass) in that day (when 
this prediction is fufilled) that his burden (the burden imposed by him, the 
heavy load of Assyrian oppression, perhaps with special reference to the 
tribute imposed upon Hezekiah) shall depart (be removed) from thy shoul- 
der, and His yoke (a poetical equivalent to burden) from thy neck (0 Is- 
rael !), and the yoke (itself) shall be destroyed (or broken off) because of 
(literally, from the face of) oil (or fatness or anointing). The only diffi- 
culty lies in the concluding words, which have been variously under- 
stood. Some have attempted to remove the difficulty, by a change of text. 
Thus Lowth reads D3fcDB> on the authority of the Septuagint (dwri ruv 
&{twv) ; Seeker ''W ^>D on account of my name, or \t2W *31D, by the sons of 
oil; J. D. Michaelis (for ??n) ?3Pl the band of the yoke. Of those who 
retain the common text, some take !$? in its usual sense of oil, and sup- 
pose an allusion to the softening of the yoke with oil, or to its preservation 
by it. " Whereas yokes are commonly preserved by oil, this on the con- 
trary shall be destroyed by it " (Kocher). But in this interpretation, the 
explanatory fact is arbitrarily assumed. Others take ]&$ in the sense of 
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fat ex fatness, and suppose an allusion to the rejection of the yoke by a fat 
bullock, Deut. xxxii. 15 ; Hos. iv. 16, x. 11 (Gesenius), or to the bursting 
of the yoke by the increasing fatness of the bullock's neck (Hitzig, Hende- 
werk, or to the wearing away of the yoke by the neck, instead of the neck 
by the yoke (Kimchi). Of those who give this sense to }1?$, some give to 
''IS its strict sense, face. Thus Dodeiiein the yoke shall lie destroyed 
from off tlie fat faced, i.e. prosperous. Others read the yoke shall be de- 
stroyed by the fatness (i. e. the excessive wealth and prosperity of the Assy- 
rian empire) or before the increasing prosperity of JudaTi. Knobel sup- 
poses the face of the bullock to be meant (compare Job xli. 6). and with 
J. D. Michaelis reading 7^D, understands the verse as meaning that the 
yoke shall first slip from the shoulder of the animal, then from its neck, 
and lastly from its fat face or head. Jerome and.Yitringa understand by 
)'# the unction of the Holy Ghost, as a spirit of grace and supplications, 
with allusion to the influence of Hezekiah's prayers. Grotius and Dathe 
follow Jarchi and Kirnchi in explaining |5$ as an abstract used for a con- 
crete, anointing for anointed one, which they apply to Hezekiah. The 
Targum gives the same construction, but applies the word to the Messiah, 
in which it is followed by Calvin and Henderson. The general mean- 
ing of the verse is plain, as a prediction of deliverance from Assyrian 
bondage. 

28. From the time of the Assyrian's overthrow the Prophet now 
reverts to that of his invasion, which he describes in the most vivid manner 
by rapidly enumerating the main points of his march from the frontier of 
Judah to the gates of Jerusalem. From the geographical minuteness and 
precision of this passage, Eichhorn and Hitzig have inferred that it was 
written after the event, because Isaiah could not know what route Sennacherib 
would take. Ewald supposes the description to be drawn from what had 
actually taken place in former cases, i. e. from the route of the Assyrians on 
previous occasions, but applied to an event still future. Gesenius and Hende- 
werk regard the description as ideal and intended to express, in a poetical 
manner, the quarter from which the invasion was to come and its general 
direction, by rapidly enumerating certain places as the points through which 
it was to pass. The same position is maintained in Robinson's Kesearches 
(vol. ii. p. 149), on the ground that the road here traced could never have 
been commonly used, because impracticable from the nature of the ground. 
If passable at all, however, it may well have been adopted in a case of bold 
invasion, where surprise was a main object. The difficulties of the route in 
question must be slight compared with those by which Hannibal and Na- 
poleon crossed the Alps. It is therefore not impossible nor even improbable,, 
that Isaiah intended to delineate the actual course taken by Sennacherib. 
At the same time this is not a necessary supposition, since we may conceive 
the Prophet standing in vision on the walls of Jerusalem, and looking to- 
' wards the quarter from which the invasion was to come, enumerating cer- 
tain intervening points without intending to predict that he would really 
pass through them. In this case, 'the more difficult the route described, the 
better suited would it be to express the idea that the enemy would come 
in spite of all opposing obstacles. J. D. Michaelis supposes the invasion 
here described to he that of Nebuchadnezzar partly because that supposi- 
tion, as he thinks, makes the connection between this and the next chapter 
clearer and more natural partly because the Babylonian army did pursue 
this course, whereas Sennacherib came against Jerusalem from the south 
(Isa. xxxvi. 2). ^That there is no weight in the former argument, will be, 
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shewn in the proper place. That there is little in the other, will appear 
from the consideration, that the history contains no account of Sennacherib's 
own march upon the city, hut only of Rabshakeh's embassy from Lachish, 
and it is expressly said that when that officer rejoined his master, he had 
already advanced further to the north. It is easy to imagine^ therefore, 
that he may have chosen a circuitous and difficult approach, in order to 
take the city by surprise. Besides the inconclusiveness of these objections 
to the old interpretation, that of J. D. Michaelis is exposed to very serious 
objections, for example, that the foregoing context has relation to Assyria, 
without any intimation of a change of subject ; that there is no hint of the 
city's being taken, much less destroyed ; that the description in the text is 
' not one of a deliberate, protracted occupation, but of a rapid and transient 
incursion ; that the march is immediately followed by a great reverse and 
sudden overthrow, whereas Nebuchadnezzar was entirely successful. On 
these and other grounds, the passage is applied by most interpreters to the 
Assyrians, although some suppose Sennacherib's personal approach to be 
described, and -others that of his representative (Junius, Robinson, &c.) 
The places here enumerated seem to have belonged chiefly or wholly to the 
tribes of Benjamin and Judah. Some of them are still in existence, and 
the site of several has been recently determined by the personal, observa- 
tions and inquiries of Robinson and Smith. The catalogue begins at the 
frontier of the kingdom of Judah, and, as J. D. Michaelis suggests, at the 
first place conquered by the Israelites on taking possession of the land. 
The language is precisely that of an eye-witness describing at the moment 
what he actually sees. He is come to Aiath lie is passed to Migron to 
Michmash he entrusts his baggage. Although the form Aiath nowhere else 
occurs, it is commonly supposed to be the same with Ai, the ancient royal 
city of the Canaanites, destroyed by Joshua (Josh. viii. 1), and afterwards 
rebuilt (Ezra ii. 28; Neb. viii. 32). It is unnecessary, therefore, to sup- 
pose that the name here denotes the spot or the region in which Ai once 
stood, as explained by Junius (Hajanam regionem versus). The ancient 
Ai was situated on a height to the north-east of Jerusalem. Eusebius de- 
scribes it as in ruins when he wrote, and Jerome says its remains were scarcely 
visible in his day. According to Robinson, its site is probably still marked 
by certain ruins, south of Deir Diwan, an hour from Bethel.- The present 
form, he passes, represents the thing as actually taking place ; the preterite, 
he has passed) implies that he has scarcely reached a place before he leaves 
it, and is therefore more expressive of his rapid movements. Either is better 
than the future form adopted by the ancient versions. According to J. D. 
Michaelis, he passes by Migron without entering ; according to others, he 
passes to Migron from Ai ; according to Gessenius and the other recent ver- 
sions, he passes through Migron, as the second landmark on the route of 
the invaders. The precise situation of this place is now unknown, as it is 
mentioned only here and in 1 Sam. xiv. 2, from which text it would seem 
to have been near to Gibeah. Michmash is still in existence under the 
almost unchanged name of Mukhmas, to the north-east of Jeba, on the slope 
of a steep valley. The place is now desolate, but exhibits signs of former 
strength, foundations of hewn stone and prostrate columns. Some give to 
^i??>! here its secondary sense of depositing his baggage, stores, &c. (called 
in old English, carriages), i. e. merely while he halted (Barnes), or leaving 
them behind to expedite his march (Grotius), or because not needed for the 
taking of Jerusalem (Jerome), or on account of the difficult passage men- 
tioned in the next verse (Hendewerk). 
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29. Tliey have passed the pass, a narrow passage between Michmash 
and G-eba (1 Sam. xiii. 3, 5, &c.), a spot no doubt easily maintained 
against an enemy. Their passing it implies that they met with no resist- 
ance, or had overcome it, and that there was now little or nothing to impede 
their march. In Geba they have taken up their lodging (literally, lodged 
a lodging). Geba appears, from 1 Kings xv. 22, to have been on or near 
the line between Benjamin and Judah. There is a small village now called 
Jeba, half in ruins, with large hewn stones and the remains of a square 
tower, on the opposite side of the valley from the ancient Michmash. This 
place Robinson and Smith supposed at first to be Geba, but afterwards 
concluded that it must be Gibeah of Saul, and that the site of G-eba must 
be farther down, where they heard .of ruins, but had not time to explore them 
(vol. ii. pp. 114, 115). Knobel alleges that G-eba and Gilbeah of Saul were 

one and the same place, and adopts the Vulgate version of the phrase JvO 
w (Gaba sedes nostra), which is also retained by Barnes (Geba is a lodging- 
place for us). This supposes the Assyrians to be suddenly introduced as 
speaking, to avoid which abrupt change of construction Lowth, Doederlein, 
and Dathe, adopt the reading of the Targum 1J^? for 137. Most interpreters, 
however, follow Aben Ezra in explaining w as a verb from j-1?. The con- 
struction of the verb with its derivative noun is analogous to that of dreaming 
a dream, and other like expressions. The form of the original is imitated 
by Junius and Tremellius (in diversorium diverterunt). This construction 
of -134 as a verb is favoured by the parallelism, miVD "HIV being a similar 
combination of a noun with its verbal root. Thus far he has described what 
the Assyrians themselves do they cross the line at Ajath pass through 
Migron leave their baggage at Michmash lodge at Geba. Now he de- 
scribes what the places themselves do Ramah trembles ; Gibeah of Saul 
flees. Ramah was a city of Benjamin, near Geba, but farther from Jeru- 
salem. It is still in existence as Er-ram, which is the masculine form of the 
one here used, with the Arabic article prefixed. It is about half a mile 
nearly due west of Jeba, but hidden from it by intervening heights (Robin- 
son, vol. ii. pp. 108-114). It is two hours north of Jerusalem, on the 
eastern side of the road to Nablus. Eusebius and Jerome describe it as a 
small village, six Roman miles from Jerusalem. The identity of this place 
with the ancient Ramah was long lost sight of, but has been clearly ascer- 
tained by Smith and Robinson. Ramah trembles (or is afraid) at the 
enemy's approach, a strong and beautiful personification, or the place may 
be simply put for its inhabitants, as in the Targum. The trembling and 
flight of these towns are naturally represented as occurring while the enemy 
was resting at Geba. It may imply either that Ramah was not in the direct 
line of the march, but within sight and hearing of it, or on the contrary, that 
it was the next place to be reached, and was trembling in apprehension of it. 
A still stronger metaphor is used as to the next place. Gibeah of Saul so 
called because it was his birth-place and residence, and to distinguish it from 
others of the same name is fled. There is here a rapid but marked climax. 
"While Ramah trembles, Gibeah flees. 

30. To terror and flight he now adds an audible expression of dis- 
tress, representing one place as crying, another as listening, and according 
to some writers, a third responding. At the same time he exchanges the 
language of description for that of direct personal address. Cry aloud, daugh- 
ter Gallim (or daughter of Gallim) ; JiearJcen Laishah, ah poor Anathoth I 
The site of Gallim is no longer known, but it was no doubt somewhere in the 
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neighbourhood of Gibeah. The personification is made more distinct by the use 
of the word daughter, whether employed simply for that purpose and applied 
to the town itself, as explained by J. D. Michaelis (Stadt Gallim) and Rosen- 
mtiller (oppidum Gallim), with or without allusion to its beauty (Barnes) or, 
as in many other cases, to the population, as an individual. The Targum and 
Augusti read the name Bath-gallim. Grotius and others render nB7 'O^pn 
cause it (thy voice) to be heard to Laish (with H directive), i. e. to the north- 
ern extremity of the country, where stood the town of Dan, anciently called 
Laish, and often coupled with Beersheba to express the whole extent of 
Canaan or to Laish, a town near the others here mentioned, but no longer 
in existence. Others suppose the name to be Laishah, and govern it 
directly by the verb cause Laishah to hear but 3^i?n always means to 
listen. Luther, Lowth, Augusti, Henderson, and Umbreit, suppose an apos- 
trophe to Laishah itself hearken, Laishah ! Cocceius, Yitringa, Mau- 
rer, and De Wette, hearken to (or towards) Laish, which is then supposed 
to be crying itself, and the call to listen is addressed to Gallim or the 
next place mentioned, which implies a close proximity. Anathoth, now 
Andta, a sacerdotal city of Benjamin, built upon a broad ridge, an hour and 
a quarter from Jerusalem. Ecclesiastical tradition has assigned another site 
to Anathoth, between Jerusalem and Eamleh ; but the true site has been 
clearly ascertained and fixed by Robinson and Smith (vol. ii. p. 109). There 
are still remains of an ancient wall of hewn stone, old foundations, and frag- 
ments of columns. It commands an extensive view, and from it the travel- 
lers just mentioned beheld several of the places here enumerated. Lowth 
and Ewald- take rT'jy as a verb with a suffix, Hendewerk as a verb with a 
paragogic letter, meaning answer or answer her, Anathoth ! Lowth sup- 
poses an allusion to the primary meaning of the name, viz. answers, i. e. 
echoes or reverberations from the hills by which the city was surrounded. 
Hitzig takes <Tjy as a proper name with JV1, left out or understood before it, 
of which ellipsis there are several examples, and denoting Bethany, now 
called Elaziriyah (or the town of Lazarus), and situated on the eastern de- 
clivity of the mount of Olives. (See Robinson's Palestine, vol. ii. p. 101). 
But the majority of writers, old and new, make HOP, as in other places 
where it occurs, the feminine of ^ poor, afflicted, miserable, and descriptive, 
not of its ordinary state, as a poor mean village, but of the Prophet's sym- 
pathy in view of the danger with which Anathoth was threatened. The 
introduction of the epithet in this case only may perhaps be ascribed to a 
designed paronomasia between the cognate forms n^JJJ and niruy. The posi- 
tion of the adjective, though certainly unusual, is not unparalleled, there 
being instances enough to justify its explanation as a case of emphatic in- 
version. These two words are construed as an independent clause by Doe- 
derlein (misera est Anathoth), which Gesenius thinks admissible, although 
he prefers the vocative construction of the Yulgate (paupercula Anathoth !). 
31. Madmenah icanders (or removes from her place) ; the inhabitants 
of Gebimflee (or cause to flee, i.e. carry off their goods). These places are 
no longer in existence, nor are they mentioned elsewhere. The Madmen 
spoken of by Jeremiah (xlviii. 2), was a town of Moab, and Madmannah 
(Jos. xv. 21) was too far south. In this verse, for the first time, the in- 
habitants are expressly mentioned and distinguished from the place itself. 
But Hiller (in his Onomasticon) makes *3^J a part of the proper name 
(Joshebehaggebim), and Jerome, on the contrary, makes &* 1 ?! an appellative 
(inhabitants of the hills). The Yulgate renders WSJiJ by con/ortamini, 
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deriving it apparently from tlV T , and a similar version is given in the Peshito. 
The English Version gather themselves to flee, is substantially the same 
with that of Calvin and Junius. According to Vitringa, it means to flee 
with violence and haste. Gesenius, in his Commentary, gives it the simple 
sense of fleeing ; but in the second edition of his German Version, and in 
his Thesaurus, he explains it as a causative, in which he is followed by Hit- 
zig, Maurer, and Knobel. 

82. This verse conducts him to the last stage of his progress, to a 
point so near the Holy City that he may defy it thence. Yet to-day in Nob 
(he is) to stand ; (and there) will he shake his hand (a gesture of menace 
arid defiance) against the mountain of the fiouse (or daughter) of Zion (i.e. 
mount Zion itself) the hill of Jerusalem. Nob was a sacerdotal city of 
Benjamin, near Anathoth (Neh, xi. 32), and according to the Talmud 
and Jerome, within sight of Jerusalem. Kobinson and Smith explored, the _ 
ridge of Olivet for traces of this town, but without success. The Nob here 
mentioned is no doubt the same that Saul destroyed, although there was 
another in the plain towards Lydda, which Jerome seems to identify with 
this. The first clause has been variously explained, according to the sense 
put upon 7% as signifying rest or arrival, and upon Ql'n as an indefinite 
expression for a day, or a specific one for this day or to-day. Joseph Kim- 
chi, J. D. Michaelis, and Kosenmuller, understand the clause to mean that 
yet to-day (but no longer, it will be safe for the inhabitants) to stay in Nob. 
Maurer and Henderson explain it to mean yet a day (or one day longer, he 
is) to remain in Nob. Of these and other constructions which have been 
proposed, the best is that which makes the clause mean that to-day (before 
to-morrow) he shall stand (i. e. arrive) in Nob or that which makes it mean 
yet this day (he is) to stand (i. e. rest) in Nob (before commencing his attack). 
This last, which is given by the latest writers, is supposed to be most in 
accordance with the usage of the Hebrew verb.- According to the common 
explanation of the phrase JI'V 13 as meaning Jerusalem itself (vide supra 
chap. i. 8), the mountain of the daughter of Zion coincides exactly with 
the parallel phrase, hill of Jerusalem. The kethib ]W W2 can only mean 
the temple, taking Zion in the widest sense as meaning the whole eminence 
on which Jerusalem was built. This reading is sustained by none of the 
ancient versions but the Targum, and although HliT 1 JTQ *)D is no unusual 
combination, the phrase JVX JTQ *1H does not occur elsewhere. In this verse 
the Targum introduces a description of Sennacherib's army, and a soliloquy 
of Sennacherib himself, neither of which has the slightest foundation in the 
original. 

33. To the triumphant march and proud defiance now succeeds abruptly 
the tremendous downfall of the enemy himself, in describing which, the 
Prophet resumes the figure dropped at ver. 19, and represents the catastro- 
phe as the sudden and violent prostration of a forest. Behold, the Lord, 
Jehovah of hosts, (is) lopping (or about to lop) the branch (of this great tree) 
with terror (or tremendous -violence), and the (trees) high of stature (shall 
be) felled, and the lofty ones brought low. According to Knobel, the excision 
of the ornamental crown or head-dress of the tree is mentioned first, be- 
cause the destroying power is to be conceived as darting down from heaven 
like a thunderbolt, not creeping upwards from the earth, like the spreading 
fire in ver. 17, and in the same verse of the foregoing chapter. Jerome 
applies these two last verses to the death of Christ, and the consequent 
downfall of the Jewish State ; Calvin, Cocceius, and J. D. Michaelis, to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. But these interpretations, 
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although recommended by a seeming coherence with the following chapter, 
are at variance with the foregoing context, where Sennacherib's invasion is 
described, and with the scope of the whole passage, which is to console the 
Jews in view of that event. nan, when followed by an active participle, 
commonly indicates a proximate futurity, at least with respect to the per- 
ceptions of the writer. According to Kimchi, the divine names introduced 
imply that Sennacherib had hitherto supposed himself to be without a mas- 
ter, but was now to learn his error. Hendewerk supplies appears before 
*|JJDQ ; but is simpler and therefore better to supply the present of the verb 
f i e . rnKS (from ")N3, to adorn) means an ornamental branch, or the 
branches considered as the leauty of the tree. rrtnjflD properly means terror, 
and in this case sudden and terrific violence. It is more vigorously ren- 
dered by Henderson (a tremendous blow}, and Lowth (a dreadful crash}. 
_The 2 denotes not so much the manner as the means, not only violently, 
"but by violence. Lofty of stature is not to be applied to men directly, as 
descriptive either of their pride or their appearance, but to trees as repre- 
senting the Assyrians in general, or their chief men in particular. For the 
same cause, D^rilJ should not be rendered haughty, an epithet which cannot 
be applied to trees, but high or lofty. 

34. And he (Jehovah) shall cut down (or away) the thickets of the forest 
(the Assyrian army) ivith iron, (i. e. with an instrument of iron, as an axe), 
and this Lebanon (this wooded mountain, this enormous forest, still re- 
ferring to the host of the Assyrians) with (or by) a mighty one shall fall. It 
is clear that the iron of this verse, and ihefire of vert 17> denote one and 
the same thing, both implying that the forest was to perish, not <by slow 
decay, but by sudden violence, which shews the absurdity Jof giving & spe- 
cific sense to all the particulars in such a picture. ; - Thus^the thickets-. are 
probably Mentioned only to complete the picture of a forest 'totally destroyed, 
though Kimchi understands this as an emblem of Sennacherib's counsellors, 
by whose: devices he had been entangled, while Grotius, Yitringa, and others, 
make it signify the commotf soldiers as distinguished from the chiefs before 
described as trees, and Hitzig applies it to the whole mixed multitude of 
the Assyrians. The general figure of a forest is made more specific by re- 
ferring to Lebanon, a mountain celebrated for its woods. Bzekiel represents 
Sennacherib himself as a cedar of Lebanon (Ezek. xxxi. 3). The name is 
not here put for the land of Israel, of which mount Lebanon was the north- 
ern boundary, nor for Jerusalem or the temple, in allusion to the cedar- 
wood employed in their construction. Calvin and others understand 1^83 
as an^ adverbial phrase, meaning mightily or violently ; but most interpreters 
explain it to mean by a mighty one. This is applied by Gesenius and 
Maurer to God himself by Gocceius, Sehmidius, Alting, and J. D. Michaelis, 
to Nebuchadnezzar by Grotius, to the son of Sennacherib who slew him 
by several of the Rabbins to the destroying angel by Rosenrmiller and 
Hitzig to the Messiah by Vitringa and J. D. Michaelis to the Messiah and 
the angel considered as identical. To these interpretations may be added, 
as a mere suggestion, that I^K is possibly an epithet descriptive of te ^ 
the preceding clause and lie shall cut down the thickets of the forest with 
iron (i. e. with the axe), and this Lebanon shall fall by a miglity one (i. e. 
by a migbty axe). This would be perfectly in keeping with the figurative 
caste of ; the whole sentence, while at the same time it. would- leave the-- 
application of the terms as open as it can be upon any other supposition. ; 
^ is taken as a passive form by Luther, J. D. Miehaelis, Hitzig, Hende- ' 
werk, De Wette, Ewald. Its agreement with the plural >3.5? may in that - 
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case either be resolved into a common licence of Hebrew syntax, or ex- 
plained by supposing the agreement to be really with TS?1 It is best, how- 
ever, to take %? as a Piel of less usual form (Nordheimer, 288) governing 
*2?P and indefinitely construed (one shall cuf), or agreeing with Jehovah 
understood. 



CHAPTER XL 

THIS chapter is occupied with promises of restoration and deliverance, 
external safety and internal peace, to God's own people, as contrasted with 
the ruin previously threatened to their enemies. Borrowing his imagery 
from the fall of the Assyrian forest, just before predicted, the Prophet repre- 
sents a shoot as springing from the prostrate trunk of Jesse, or rather from 
his roots, and invested by the Spirit of Jehovah with all the necessary 
attributes of a righteous judge and ruler, vers. i. 4. The pacific effect of the 
Messiah's reign is then described by the beautiful figure of wild and domes- 
tic animals dwelling and feeding together, and of children unhurt by the 
most venomous reptiles ; to which is added an express prediction that all 
mutual injuries shall cease in consequence of the universal prevalence of the 
knowledge of Jehovah, vers. 5-9. To these figures borrowed from the 
animal creation, the Prophet now adds others from the history of Israel, but 
intended to express the same idea. The Messiah is here represented as a 
signal set up to the nations, gathering "the outcasts of his people from all 
quarters, and uniting them again into one undivided body, free from all 
sectional and party animosities, vers. 1013. Under figures of the same 
kind, the triumph of the church is then represented as a conquest over the 
old enemies of Israel, especially those nearest to the Holy Land ; while the 
interposition of God's power to effect this and the preceding promises is 
vividly described as a division of the Red Sea and Euphrates, and a 
deliverance from Egypt and Assyria, vers. 14-16. 

The evidently figurative character of some parts of this chapter seems to 
furnish a sufficient key to the interpretation of those parts which in them- 
selves would be more doubtful. 

1. The figure of the preceding verse is continued but applied to a new 
subject, the downfall of the house of David and the Jewish State, which is 
contrasted with the downfall of Assyria. The Assyrian forest was to fall 
for ever, but that of Judah was to sprout again. And there shall come forth 
a twig (or shoot) from the stock (or stump) of Jesse, and a Branch from his 
roots shall grow. According to Aben Ezra, Hendewerk and others, this 
refers to Hezekiah exclusively, and according to Grotius as a type of 
Christ. But Hezekiah was already born, and the house from which he 
sprang was not in the condition here described. Others refer it to Zerub- 
babel, and others to the Maccabees, who were not even descendants of 
Jesse. The Targum explicitly applies it to the Messiah (*o!?B XfWD). 
Eichhom, Bauer, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, De Wette, Hitzig, Ewald, also 
apply it to an ideal Messiah whom Isaiah looked for. The modern Jews 
of course suppose it to be yet unfulfilled. The only application of the 
passage that can be sustained is that to Jesus Christ, who sprang from the 
family of Jesse when reduced to its lowest estate, and to whom alone the 
subsequent description is literally applicable. Abarbenel objects that 
Christ was not a descendant of Jesse unless he was really the son of Joseph. 
But even if Mary had been of another tribe, her marriage would entitle her. 
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offspring to be reckoned as a Son of David ; much more wlien she herself 
was of the same lineage. It is enough to know, however, that the fact of 
Christ's descent from David is not only repeatedly affirmed, hut constantly 
presupposed in the New Testament, as a fact too notorious to he called in 
question or to caU for proof. JK| is not the seed (AbenEzra), nor the root 
(Septuagint), nor even the trunk or whole stem of a tree (Gesenius, Hitzig, 
Hendew'erk), but the stump or part remaining above ground when the tree 
is felled, as translated by Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion (xogpw). and 
explained by Kimchi (T7fa ii/lW \V "tfEKI S). Together with the pa- 
rallel term roots, it is an emblem not of mere descent or derivation, as 
alleged by Hitzig and Hendewerk, but of derivation from a reduced and 
almost extinct family, as explained by Calvin, Cocceius, Yitringa, Heng- 
stenberg, Ewald and TJmbreit. Jesse is supposed by Hitzig and Hende- 
werk to be named instead of David for the purpose of excluding the latter, 
or of intimating a correlative descent from the same ancestor. According 
to Kimchi, he is named as the last progenitor before the family attained to 
royal rank ; according to Umbreit, simply to indicate the antiquity of the 
house. Yitringa's explanation is more probable, viz. because Jesse resided 
at Bethlehem where Christ was to be born, and because the family is here 
considered as reduced to the same obscure condition in which Jesse lived, 
as contrasted with that to which David was exalted, and which the mention 
of the latter would naturally have recalled to mind. This last reason is 
also given by Calvin and Hengstenberg. 

2. The person, whose origin and descent are metaphorically described in 
the preceding verse, is here described by his personal qualities, as one en- 
dowed with the highest intellectual and moral gifts by the direct influences 
of the Holy Spirit. And upon Mm shall rest the Spirit of Jehovah, a Spirit 
of : wisdom and understanding, a Spirit of counsel and strength, a Spirit of 
knowledge and of the fear of Jehovah. The Targum seems to explain H-l") 
nin* as the first item in the catalogue, meaning the Spirit of prophecy or 
inspiration. Gataker takes it as the cause of which the others are effects. 
But Kimchi more correctly understands it as a general designation of the 
self- same spirit which is afterwards described in detail. So Saadias and 
Aben Ezra understand it " the Spirit of Jehovah which is a Spirit of 
wisdom," &c. Hengstenberg understands the Spirit of Jehovah, a stronger 
expression than the Spirit of God, the former having more explicit reference 
to the government and edification of the church. Gesenius, as usual, ex- 
plains the Spirit of Jehovah as an influence, but it obviously means a person. 
The following genitives do not denote qualities but effects of the Spirit. 
The Spirit of Jehovah is not here described as b'eing himself wise, &c., but 
as the author of wisdom in others. This is evident from the last clause, 
where the fear of Jehovah cannot be an attribute of his Spirit, but must be 
a fruit of his influence. The qualities enumerated are not to be confounded 
as, mere synonymes, nor on the other hand distinguished with metaphysical 
precision. That the latter process must be an arbitrary one may be seen 
by a comparison of any two or more attempts to define the terms precisely. 
On the same etymological basis have been founded the most opposite inter- 
pretations. Thus the gift of prophetic inspiration is supposed to be intended 
both by the Spirit of 'Jehovah (Yitringa), and the Spirit of counsel (Eein- 
hard), both suppositions being perfectly gratuitous. When Hengstenberg, 
who takes a just view of the principle on which the passage ought to be 
interpreted, departs so far from it in practice as to attempt a precise discri- 
mmation between n?n and n$3, he proposes one directly opposite to that 
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proposed by Hendewerk, though both agree that one relates to theoretical 
and the other to practical wisdom. The truth is that none of these 
terms is entirely exclusive of the others. Wisdom, understanding, the 
knowledge of God, the fear of God, are all familiar Scriptural descriptions 
of religion or piety in general. Wisdom and understanding are often 
.joined as equivalent expressions. The latter, according to its etymology, 
strictly denotes the power of discernment or discrimination. Both are 
applied to theoretical and practical wisdom, and especially to moral and 
religious subjects. Counsel and strength are the ability to plan and the 
ability to execute, neither of which can avail without the other. The 
knowledge of God does not in itself mean the love of him (Yitringa), 
although it may infer it as a necessary consequence. The correct know- 
ledge of him certainly produces godly fear or holy reverence, and the two 
are probably put here for religion in the general, and are so explained in 
the Septuagint (yvw&>as %a/ svcsfitiag') and Vulgate (scientise et pietatis). 
The six attributes here enumerated are grouped in three distinct pairs ; the 
first and last of which, as Hengstenberg supposes, have respect to personal 
qualities, the second to such as are official ; but Ewald distinguishes the 
first as theoretical, the second as practical, the third as spiritual or religious. 
Hendewerk ingeniously and earnestly maintains that all these epithets relate 
to Hezekiah, and are verified in his history the wisdom in 2 Kings xviii. 7, 
Tie acted ivisety (T^fc^) whithersoever he ivent the spirit of counsel and might 
in 2 Kings xviii. 20, and in his subduing the Philistines (2 Kings xviii. 8), 
&c. The simple statement of this exposition is sufficient to refute it. The 
only person in whom the terms of this prediction have been verified is Jesus 
Christ, whose wisdom displayed itself in early life, and is expressly ascribed 
to a special divine influence ; who proved himself a " discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart ; " whose ministry was not only characterised by 
fortitude and boldness, but attested by miracles and mighty deeds ; whose 
knowledge of divine things far surpassed that of all other men ; and who 
was himself a living model of all piety. This application is maintained, not 
only by the older Christian writers, and by Hengstenberg and Henderson, 
but also by Umbreit. It is an old opinion that the seven spirits of the 
Apocalypse have reference to the sevenfold 0-11 of this passage. 

3. The Messiah is now described as taking pleasure in true piety and 
recognizing its existence by an infallible sagacity or power of discerning 
good and evil, which would render him superior to the illusions of the 
senses and to every external influence. This faculty is figuratively described 
as an exquisite olfactory perception, such as enables its possessor to dis- 
tinguish between different odours. And his sense of smelling (i. e. his power 
of perception, with a seeming reference to the pleasure it affords him) shall 
be exercised in (or upon) the fear of Jehovah (as an attribute of others), 
and (being thus infallible) not by the sight (or according to the sight) of his 
eyes shall he judge, and not by the hearing of his ears shall he decide. The 
Septuagint (followed by J. D. Michaeh's, Doederlein, Hensler, Koppe, 
Kuinol, Cube), takes IPPin as a preterite with a suffix, and explains the verb 
as meaning to fill with the Spirit or inspire. Forerius, Clericus, Herder, 
Van der Palm, Hendewerk, and Ewald, make it mean to breathe. " His 
breath is in the fear of Jehovah." Nihil nisi pietatem spirabit (Forerius). 
Eeinhard makes it mean to blow, as an expression of anger. But the only 
sense confirmed by usage is to smell his smell is in the fear of Jehovah. 
Schmidius applies this to the sweet smelling savour of our Lord's atoning 
sacrifice, and J. H. Michaelis to his sacerdotal functions. Sanetius and 
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Paulus understand it to denote his odour as perceived by others. Brit it 
rather denotes actively his smelling or olfactory perception. This is un- 
derstood by Jarchi, Kimchi, Eichhorn, Henderson and Umbreit, as a figure 
for discernment or discrimination between false and true religion ; and by 
Bosenmuller, Gesenius, Maurer, Hitzig, De Wette, Barnes, and Knobel, for 
the act of taking pleasure as the sense does in a grateful odour. But these 
two meanings are perfectly consistent, and the phrase is therefore best ex- 
plained by Cocceius, Yitringa, Lowth, and Hengstenberg, as comprehend- 
ing an infallible discernment and a feeling of complacency. He shall take 
delight in goodness, and be able to distinguish it without fail from its coun- 
terfeits. Gataker understands niPP ntrvo as denoting that this power of 
discernment should be exercised in sacred, not in secular affairs ; Junius, 
Piscator, and Yatablus, that it should be joined with, or attended by, the 
fear of God. But the 1 is really a connective, which the verb rpin com- 
monly takes after it, and adds no more to the meaning of the phrase than 
the English prepositions when we speak of smelling to or of a thing instead 
of simply smelling it. The meaning therefore must be that the fear of God 
or piety in others would itself be the object upon which this faculty was to 
exert itself. Grotius, Clericus, Gesenius, and Henderson, understand by 
the hearing of his ears reports or rumours, Hitzig and others complaints and 
arguments before a judge, both which interpretations are too much restricted. 
The sight of the eyes and the hearing of the ears, are put for the testimony 
of those senses by which men are chiefly governed in their judgments. The 
same erroneous view of the passage, which led Hitzig to restrict the hearing 
of the ear to forensic litigation, has led Barnes and Umbreit to apply the 
whole of the last clause to judicial partiality or respect of persons. Hende- 
werk extends this application only to the sight of the eye, and makes the 
hearing of the ear relate to actual deception of the judge by arguments or 
testimony. All this is implicitly included in the text, but it includes much 
more. It is no doubt true, that as a judge the Messiah would be equally 
exempt from all disposition to favour the rich and the great at the expense 
of the poor, and from all liability to imposition ; but it is also true, and 
here declared, that he should not judge of character at all by the senses, 
but by an infallible sagacity or power of discerning good and evil. Accord- 
ing to Cocceius, the mention of eyes and ears implies the real humanity of 
the Messiah. Aben Ezra explains the clause to mean that he would rely 
upon the sense of smelling rather than that of sight or hearing, and Kimchi 
-even says instead of sight and hearing. This interpretation is connected 
with an old Jewish notion, that the Messiah may be known, when he ap- 
pears, by his power to distinguish moral character through the sense of 
smell. In this way the famous false Messiah Bar Kokba (son of a star), is 
said to have been proved an impostor, and his name changed to Bar Kozba 
(son of a lie). The original authorities are cited by Gill in his Commentary 
on this place. Traces of this opinion have been found by some in the New 
Testament (Luke vii. 39, John i. 49), but on very insufficient grounds. 
Grotius applies the verse to Hezekiah in the following manner. His conso- 
lation (innq) shall be in the fear 'of the Lord (i. e. afforded by religion). 
He shall not judge according to the sight of his eyes (i. e. shall not despair 
even under the most discouraging appearances). He shall nof reason (0?V) 
according to the hearing of his ears (i. e~. he shall draw no conclusions from 
the rumours that may reach him, but believe the declarations of the Pro- 
phets). ^Thus explained, the passage is certainly an accurate description 
ot that good king's conduct during the time of the Assyrian invasion. In 
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the English Version and by Lowth, D W is explained as meaning to reprove ; . 
by Luther, Junius, Clericus and Hengstenberg, to punish ; by the Septua- 
gint, Vulgate, Calvin, Cocceius, and Vitringa, to convince or convict ; but 
by J. H. Michaelis, Gesenius, Ewald, and others, to decide ; and as this 
includes the others, and makes the parallelism more exact, it is undoubtedly 
to be preferred. 

4. The Messiah, as a righteous judge, is now exhibited in contrast with 
the unjust magistrates of Judah, as described in chaps, i. 23 ; x. 2 ; v. 23. 
And he shall judge in righteousness the weak (or poor) and do justice with 
equity (or impartiality) to the meek of the earth ; and shall smite the earth 
with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of his lips shall slay the 
wicked. By the earth to be smitten, Gesenius and others understand the 
inhabitants of the earth. But the expression seems at least to include the 
smiting of the earth itself, which is elsewhere represented as the object of 
God's wrath, and is here described as cursed on man's account. By a 
breath of his lips, some understand a sentence of death, or command to 
kill (Cocceius, Clericus, Hitzig, Hendewerk) others a natural expression 
of anger (Gesenius, De Wette) others a secret, imperceptible influence, 
producing conviction (Kimehi, Abarbenel, Vitringa). But the true sense 
seems to be the one expressed by Calvin and Ewald a mere word, or a 
mere breath, as something even less than a word, and yet sufficient to effect 
his purpose. The Targum adds to #?) the word D1?'D")K, used by the old 
Jews to denote the last great enemy of their religion, who is to kill Messiah 
the son of Joseph, but to be killed by Messiah the son of David. Paul, in 
1 Thess. ii. 8, applies these words, with little change, to the destruction of 
antichrist at the coming of Christ. It does not follow, however, that this 
is a specific and exclusive prophecy of that event, but only that it compre- 
hends it, as it evidently does. If one of the Messiah's works is to destroy 
his enemies, it cannot be fulfilled without the destruction of the last and 
greatest of those enemies to whom the Scriptures make allusion. But as 
Hengstenberg observes, if the promise in the first clause is of general import, 
the threatening in the last must be coextensive with it. 

5. And righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the 
girdle of his reins, i. e. he shall be clothed or invested with these attributes, 
and they shall adhere closely to him. The metaphor of putting on or 
clothing one's self with moral attributes is not unfrequent in the Scriptures. 
The girdle is mentioned as an essential part of oriental dress, and that which 
keeps the others in their proper place, and qualifies the wearer for exertion. 
Calvin supposes a particular reference to decoration, and Hendewerk to the 
military use of the girdle as a sword-belt. Lowth imagines "MS in one of 
the clauses to be an error for "i13n ? because all the ancient versions vary 
the expression except that of Symmachus, and because the common text is 
an inelegant tautology. But Gesenius gives a number of analogous 
examples from this very book, and the recurrence of the word has in fact a 
good effect, and none the less because the other words are varied. Accord- 
ing to Hendewerk, the insertion of 11 Jn would do violence -to usage, because 
that is a generic term for all belts or girdles, including the 11TN or military 
sword-belt, the ">&?P or female sash, and the B32N or sacerdotal cincture. 
These distinctions are not noticed in the lexicons. The Septuagint takes ">iT8 
in both clauses as a passive participle (~MN) agreeing with the subject of 
the verb (s^aapevo^). The Chaldee paraphrase of this verse makes it mean 
that the Messiah would be constantly surrounded by just and faithful 
men. 
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6 Here, as in chap. ii. 4, and ix. 5, 6, universal peace is represented as 
a consequence of the Messiah's reign, but under a new and striking figure. 

And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 

with the Md, and the calf and young lion and failing together, and a little 
child shall lead them. The "IP?, so called from its spots, includes the 
leopard and the panther, and perhaps the tiger. The "W is a lion old 
enough to roar and raven. The NTO rendered ox by the Septuagint and 
Peshito, and explained to be a particular kind of wild ox by Aben Ezra and 
Bochart, denotes more probably any fatted beast, and may here be men- 
tioned because beasts of prey select such as their victims. The wolf is 
introduced as the natural enemy of the lamb, and the leopard, as Bocharfc 
tries to prove from Aelian, sustains the same relation to the kid. "W5 does 
not mean to dwell in general, but to sojourn as a stranger or a guest, and 
implies that the lamb should, as it were, receive the wolf into its home. 
The verb f?? is specially appropriated to express the lying down of sheep 
and other animals. Here it may denote that the leopard, accustomed to 
crouch while waiting for its prey, shall now lie. down peaceably beside it; 
or there may be an allusion - to the restlessness and fleetness of the wild 
beast, now to be succeeded by the quiet habits of the ruminating species. 
The unusual construction 03 JnJ has led some to take 3, in the sense of 
among, and others to regard 3H3 as a noun, meaning leader or conductor. 
But the truth is that the insertion of ^ between words which seem to cohere 
most closely, is a common idiom of Hebrew syntax. (Vide supra, chap. ix. 
1, 2). JH3 is properly to lead, but may include the idea. of driving, as a 
shepherd does his flock. Some supply the substantive verb with ntl* 
shall be together but a similar construction is to connect it with the verb 
in the preceding clause the leopard and the kid shall lie down together, 
the calf, the young lion, and the fatted beast together. Jerome speaks of 
the Jews and some judaizing Christians as believing that the literal change 
in the nature of wild beasts is here predicted. Kimchi regards it as a pro- 
mise of immunity from wild beasts, to be enjoyed by the Jews alone in the 
days of the Messiah. Most Christian writers, ancient and modern, with 
Aben Ezra and Maimonides among the Jews, explain the prophecy as wholly 
metaphorical, and descriptive of the peace to be enjoyed by God's people 
according to Grotius, after Sennacherib's retreat but according to the rest, 
under the new dispensation. Cocceius and Clericus apply the passage to 
the external peace between the church and the world, but it is commonly 
regarded as descriptive of the change wrought by Christianity in wicked men 
themselves. Yitringa gives a specific meaning to each figure in the land- 
scape, making the lamb, the calf, and the fatted beast, denote successive 
stages in the Christian's progress, the lion open enemies, the leopard more 
disguised ones, the wolf treacherous and malignant ones, the little child the 
ministry. This kind of exposition not only mars the beauty, but obscures 
the real meaning of the prophecy. Calvin and Hengstenberg suppose the 
passage to include a promise of a future change in the material creation, 
restoring it to its original condition (Kom. viii. 19-22), while they agree 
with other writers in regarding the pacific effects of true religion as the 
primary subject of the prophecy. 

7. And the cow and the lear shall feed together shall their young lie 
downand the lion like the ox shall eat straw. According to Yitringa, 
there is here a climax, not in form but in sense; not only shall the nobler 
lion be at peace with the domesticated animals, but even the less generous 
and more ferocious bear. The Septuagint and Peshito repeat 1!?D!, in which 
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they are followed by most interpreters, and Lowth inserts it in the text. 
But according to Hitzig, the wonder is not that the bear grazes with the 
cow, but that it grazes at all, the cow being mentioned only to shew what 
kind of pasture is intended. The sense will then be simply that the bear 
grazes like the cow, the very form of expression used in the last clause with 
respect to the lion. He mentions straw as a common kind of fodder 
hordei stipulam bubus gratissimam palea plures gentium pro fceno utuntur. 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist, xviii. 30). The lion's eating straw implies not only 
cohabitation with domestic cattle, but a change of his carnivorous habits. 
Yitringa carries out his allegorical hypothesis by making the cow the repre- 
sentative of Christians who have reached the point of giving as well as 
receiving instruction, of yielding milk as well as drinking it. He apologizes 
for the use of straw as an emblem of divine truth or the gospel, on the 
ground that its doctrines are so simple and uninviting to fastidious appetites. 
The arbitrary character of such interpretations is betrayed by Gill's remark 
that straw here means true doctrine, elsewhere false (1 Cor. iii. 12). The 
truth is that neither the straw nor the lion means anything by itself ; but 
the lion's eating straw denotes a total change of habit, and indeed of nature, 
and is therefore a fit emblem for the revolution which the gospel, in pro- 
portion to its influence, effects in the condition of society, with some allusion 
possibly, as before suggested, to the ultimate deliverance of the Krloig or 
irrational creation from that bondage of corruption, to which, for man's sake, 
it is now subjected. 

8. To express the idea still more strongly, venomous serpents are repre- 
sented as innexious, not to other beasts, but to the human species, and to 
the most helpless and unthinking of that species. And the sucking child 
shall play on (or over) the hole of the asp, and on the den of the basilisk (or 
cerastes} shall the iceaned child stretch (or place). its hank. ID is omitted by 
the Septuagint, and explained by Ewald as denoting the feelers of a horned 
snake, and the same sense is ascribed to rn-1Ni? by J. D. Michaelis. But 
both words really denote a hole or cavity, rn-l'&W? properly a light-hole or 
aperture admitting light. Gesenius in his Commentary follows Bochart in 
deriving it by permutation from iWlJJD; but in his Thesaurus, he admits 
the derivation from ")1K. Aben Ezra and Kimchi make it mean the eye of 
the serpent itself, and Hitzig the shield between the eyes of the basilisk. 
The precise discrimination of the species of serpents here referred to, is of 
no importance to the exegesis. All that is necessary to a correct understand- 
ing of the verse is that both words denote extremely venomous and deadly 
reptiles. The weaned child means of course a child just weaned, which 
idea is expressed in translation by Yitringa (nuper depulsus a lacte), Lowth 
(the new-weaned child), and Gesenius (der kaum Entwb'hnte). The parallel 
terms are rendered by Henderson the suckling and the weanling. Accord- 
ing to Jerome, this verse predicts the casting out of devils by our Lord's 
disciples ; according to Yitringa, the conversion or destruction of heretical 
teachers ; while Cocceius makes it a specific prophecy of Luther, Calvin, 
and Huss, as the children who were to thrust their hands into the den of 
the antichristian serpents. It is really a mere continuation of the metaphor 
begun in ver. 7, and expresses, by an additional figure, the change to be 
effected in society by the prevalence of true religion, destroying noxious 
influences and rendering it possible to live in safety -. 

9. The strong figures of the foregoing context are now resolved into 
literal expressions. They (indefinitely, men in general) shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain, because the land is full of the knowledge of 
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Jehovah (literally, of knowing him) like the icaters covering the sea. Aben 
Ezra seems to think that the verbs in the first clause must agree with 
the nouns in the preceding verse they (the animals just mentioned) 
shall not hurt, &c. But the absence of the copulative shews _ that 
this is not so much a direct continuation of the previous description 
as a summary explanation of it. The true construction, therefore, is in- 
definite. Rosemnuller distinguishes the two verbs as meaning to injure 
others and to injure themselves; but they are evidently used as mere 
equivalent expressions. My holy mountain does not mean the whole land 
of Israel, so called as being higher than all other countries (Kimchi) 
nor the mountainous part of it (Jahn), to which there could be no reason 
for specially alluding, and of which the singular form "ID is not descrip- 
tivebut Zion, or Moriah, or the city built upon them, not considered 
simply as a capital city, in which a reformation was particularly needed 
(Hitzig), but as the seat of the true religion, and at that time the local 
habitation of the church. What was true of the church there, is true 
of the church everywhere. The first clause clearly shews that the fore- 
going description is to be figuratively understood. That the wolf and 
the lamb should lie down together, means in other words, that none 
should hurt or destroy in the Messiah's kingdom. The reason is given 
in the last clause. V$ may mean the land of Israel as the abode of the 
true religion, and the whole earth so far as the church was to become co- 
extensive with it. For the syntax of the verbal noun with the accusa- 
tive, see Gesenius 130, 1. The sea, according to Kimchi and Gese- 
nius, means the bottom or the basin of the sea. The construction of 
this clause by Luther and Augusti (as if covered with the waters of the 
sea) is very inexact. The 7 is used instead of the more usual 75?. The 
strict sense of the words is, covering with respect to the sea. The point of 
comparison is not the mere extent of surface (Vatablus), nor the depth 
(Vitringa), but the fulness of the land to the extent of its capacity. This 
passage is descriptive of the reign of the Messiah, not at any one period, 
but as a whole. A historian, as Vitringa well observes, in giving a general 
description of the reign of David, would not use language applicable only 
to its beginning. The prophecy is therefore one of gradual fulfilment. So 
far as the cause operates, the effect follows, and when the cause shall 
operate without restraint, the effect will be complete and universal. The 
use of the future in the first clause and the preterite in the second may 
imply, that the prevalence of the knowledge of Jehovah must precede that 
of universal peace. It is not till the land has been filled with that know- 
ledge, that men will cease to injure and destroy. It will be sufficient to 
record without comment, that according to Cocceius the holy mountain 
is the reformed church, as the basilisk's den was the Church of Rome, 
and that the reconciliation here predicted is a mere external one between 
the people of God and their oppressors. 

^ 10. Having described the Messiah's reign and its effects, he now brings 
his person into view again. And in that day shall the root of Jesse lohich 
(is) standing (or set up) le for a signal to the nations unto him shall the 
Gentiles seek, and his rest (or residence) shall le glorious. Almost all inter- 
preters take n*n in the indefinite sense, it shall le or come to pass, as a 
mere idiomatic introduction to what follows, leaving W$? to be construed 
as a nominative absolute. But Ewald makes WJ& itself the subject of 
^0, which is a simpler construction. The root of Jesse is explained by 
Kimchi and most other writers to be put by metonymy for that which grows 
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out of his roots and therefore equivalent to "J"n and ")). in ver. 1. So the 
g/cc Aa/3/5 of Eev. v. 5 and xxii. 16 is explained by Stuart as meaning 
"not root of David, but a root-shoot from the trunk or stem of David." 
But Vitringa supposes the Messiah' to be called the root of Jesse, because 
by him the family of Jesse is sustained and perpetuated ; Cocceius, because 
he was not only his descendant but his Maker and his Saviour. Hitzig 
understands by the root that in which the root is reproduced and reap- 
pears. But Umbreit takes the word in its proper sense, and understands 
the prophecy to mean that the family of Jesse now under ground should 
reappear and rise to the height of a D3, not a military standard, but a 
signal, especially one raised to mark, a place or rendezvous, for which pur- 
pose lofty trees are said to have been sometimes used. A signal of the 
nations then is one displayed to gather them. 1$) describes' it as continu- 
ing or permanently fixed. The reference is not to Christ's crucifixion, but 
to his manifestation to the Gentiles through the preaching of the gospel. 
M?S? is here used as a synonyme of &?1J, meaning not the tribes of Israel 
but other nations. To seek to is not merely to inquire about, through 
curiosity or to seek one's favour in the general or to pay religious 
honours but more specifically to consult as an oracle or depositary of reli- 
gious truth. By Ms rest we are not to understand his grave, or his death, 
or his Sabbath, or the rest he gives his people, but his place of rest, his 
residence. There is no need of supplying a preposition before glory, which 
is an abstract used for a concrete glory for glorious. The church, Christ's 
home, shall be glorious from his presence and the accession of the Gentiles. 
Forerius and J. D. Michaelis needlessly read infTO his offering. 

11. And it shall be (or come to pass) in that day not the days of 
Hezekiah (Grotius), not the days of Cyrus and Darius (Sanctius), nor the 
days of the Maccabees ( Jahn), but the days of the Messiah the Lord shall 
add his hand (or add to apply his hand) a second time not second in 
reference to the overthrow of Pekah and Kezin (Sanctius), or the return 
from Babylon (Forerius), or the first preaching of the gospel to the Jews 
(Cocceius), but to the deliverance from Egypt. JVJt?> is not pleonastic 
(Gesenius), but emphatic. His hand not his arm (Hitzig) as a symbol 
of strength (Targum) not in apposition with the Lord, the Lord even 
his hand (Hitzig, Hendewerk), nor governed by show understood (TOO 
8s7%ai), nor qualifying niJp? (Grotius), but either governed by 0?^? under- 
stood (Luther ausstrecken) or directly by *)'P^ (Vul. adjiciet manum). 
D-Op is not the infinitive of Mj? (LXX. jXS<ra/, Clericus), but of n$. It 
does not mean merely to possess (Vulgate), but to acquire (Luther), espe- 
cially by purchase, and 'so to redeem from bondage and oppression (Yitringa), 
as 1? is to subject them to it (Gesenius), although the true opposite of the 
latter verb seems to be !"ttf (Hendewerk). Tlie remnant of his people 
not the survivors of the original captives (Aben Ezra, Hendewerk) bui 
those living at the time of the deliverance, or still more restrictedly, the 
remnant according to the election of grace (Calvin). From Assyria, &c., 
to be construed, not with ftlJp? (Abarbenel), but with 18$!, as appears 
from ver. 16. The countries mentioned are put for all in which the Jews 
should be scattered. There is no importance to be attached to the ordei 
in which they are enumerated (Cocceius), nor is the precise extent of eacl 
material. Assyria and Egypt are named first and together, as the two greai 
foreign powers, with which the Jews were best acquainted. Pathros is npi 
Parthia (Calvin), nor Arabia Petrsea (Forerius), nor Pharusis in Ethiopia 
(Grotius), nor Patures in the Delta of the Nile (Brocard, Adrichomius)j 
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but Thebais or Upper Egypt, as appears not only from a comparison of 
Scriptures (Bochart), but also from the Egyptian etymology of the name 
(Jablonsky), as denoting the region of the south (Gesenius). It is distin- 
guished from Egypt by the classical writers also. 0?D9 is a dual form, 
properly denoting either upper and lower or middle and lower Egypt. 
Cush is not merely Ethiopia proper (Gesenius), or the land of Midian 
(Bochart), or Babylonia (Septuagint), or India (Targum), but Ethiopia, 
perhaps including part of Arabia, from which it appears to have been 
settled (Calvin, J. D. Michaelis). Shinar is properly the plain in which 
Babylon was builb, thence put for Babylonia. Elam is not the rising of 
the sun (Septuagint), but Elymais, a province of Persia, contiguous to 
Media, sometimes put for the whole country. Hamatli is not Arabia 
(Septuagint), but a city of Syria on the Orontes (vide supra, chap. x. 9). 
Islands of the sea, not regions (Henderson), which is too vague, nor coasts 
in general (J. D. Michaelis), nor islands in the strict sense (Clericus), but 
the shores of the Mediterranean, whether insular or continental, and sub- 
stantially equivalent to Europe (Cocceius), meaning the part of it then 
known, and here put last, according to Cocceius, as being the most im- 
portant. This prophecy does not relate to the Gentiles or the Christian 
Church (Cocceius), but to the Jews (Jerome). The dispersions spoken of 
are not merely such as had already taken place at the date of the prediction 
(Gesenius), but others then still future (Hengstenberg), including not only 
the Babylonish exile, but the present dispersion. The prophecy was not 
fulfilled in the return of the refugees after Sennacherib's discomfiture (Gro- 
tius), nor in the return from Babylon (Sanctius), and but partially in the 
preaching of the Gospel to the Jews. The complete fulfilment is to be 
expected when all Israel shall be saved. The prediction must be figura- 
tively understood, because the nations mentioned in this verse have long 
ceased to exist. The event prefigured is, according to Keith and others, 
the return of the Jews to Palestine ; but according to Calvin, Yitringa, and 
Hengstenberg, their admission to Christ's kingdom on repentance and 
reception of the Christain faith. 

12. And he (Jehovah) shall setup a signal to the nations, and shall gather 
the outcasts of Israel, and the dispersed- of Judah shall he bring together from 
the four icings of the earth. D3 is not necessarily a banner (Luther), but a 
sign or signal (LXX. enfizfov, Yulg. signum), displayed for the purpose of 
assembling troops or others at some one point. To the nations, not among 
them (Luther), nor for them (English Version), which though essentially 
correct, is not so simple and exact as to the nations, i. e. in their sight. The 
nations thus addressed are not the Jews but the Gentiles, and, as most in- 
terpreters suppose, those Gentiles among whom the Jews were scattered, 
and who are summoned by the signal here displayed to set the captives 
free, or to assist them in returning, or, according to the rabbins, actually to 
bring them as an offering to Jehovah, a figure elsewhere nsed in the same 
book (chap. Ixvi. 19, 20). Hitzig, indeed, with double assurance pronounces 
that passage to be not only written by another hand, but founded upon a 
misapprehension of the one before us. But the very same idea is expressed 
in chap. xiv. 2, xlix. 22. There is, however, another view of the passage, 
which supposes the nations or Gentiles to be here mentioned as distinct 
from the Jews, and unconnected with them. The verse then contains two 
successive predictions, first, that the Gentiles shall be called, and then that 
the Jews shall be restored, which agrees exactly with Paul's account of the 
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connection between these events. Blindness in part is happened to Israel 
until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in (Rom. xi. 25, 26). On this 
hypothesis, the signal is displayed to the Gentiles, not that they may send 
or bring the Jews back, but that they may come themselves, and then the 
gathering of Israel and Judah is added, as a distinct, if not a subsequent 
event. This last interpretation is favoured by the analogy of a New Testa- 
ment prophecy, the first by an analogous prophecy of Isaiah himself. 
Israel and Judah are put together to denote the race in general. Outcasts 
and dispersed are of different genders. The latter, .which is feminine in 
form, is supposed by the older writers to agree with some word understood 
such as souls (Pagninus), members (Junius), sheep (Piscator), families 
(Clericus), women (Gataker) implying that no sex or rank would be passed 
by. According to Gesenius, the construction is an idiomatic one, both 
predicates belonging to both subjects, the exiled men of Israel, and the 
scattered women of Judah, meaning the exiled men and scattered women 
both of Israel and Judah. (For other [examples of this merismus or 
parallage elliptica, see chap, xviii. 6 ; Zeeh. ix. 17 ; Prov. x. 1). At the 
same time he regards it as an example of another idiom which combines 
the genders to express totality (vide supra, chap. iii. 1). But these two 
explanations are hardly compatible, and Henderson, with more consist- 
ency, alleges that there is no distinct allusion to the sex of the wanderers, 
and that the feminine form is added simply to express universality. 
Ewald, on the contrary, makes the distinction of the sexes prominent 
by adding to the participles man and ivife. ^53 is properly the wing 
of a bird, then the skirt or edge of a garment, then the extremity of the 
earth, in which sense it is used both in the singular and plural. The 
same idea is expressed by the/oiw winds, with which, in the New Testament, 
are mentioned the four corners, and this last expression is used even here 
by Clericus and in the old French Version. The reference of course is to 
the cardinal points of the compass, as determined by the rising and setting 
of the sun. If this verse be understood as predicting the agency of the 
G-entiles in restoring the Jews, it may be said to have been partially fulfilled 
in the return from Babylon under the auspices of Cyrus, and again in all 
efforts made by Gentile Christians to convert the Jews ; but its full accom- 
plishment is still prospective, and God may even now be lifting up a signal 
to the Gentiles for this very purpose. Hendewerk's notion that this pro- 
phecy was fulfilled when many brought gifts unto the Lord to Jerusalem, 
and presents to Hezekiah, king of Judah, so that he was lifted up (N^|?l) 
in the sight of all nations from thenceforth (2 Chron. xxxii. 23), neither re- 
quires nor admits of refutation. The same may perhaps be said of Cocceius's 
opinion, that this verse relates wholly or chiefly to the healing of divisions 
in the Christian Church. 

13. And the envy of Ephraim shall depart (or cease), and the enemies 
of Judah shall be cut off. Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall 
not vex (oppress or 4 harass) Ephraim. Jacob, in his prophetic statement 
of the fortunes of his sons, disregards the rights of primogeniture, and 
gives the pre-eminence to Judah and Joseph (Gen. xlix. 8-12, 22-26), 
and in the family of the latter to the younger son Ephraim (Gen. xlviii. 19). 
Hence from the time of the exodus, these two were regarded as the leading 
tribes of Israel. Judah was much more numerous than Ephraim (Num. 
i. 27-33) took precedence during the journey in the wilderness (Num. 
ii. 3, x. 14) and received the largest portion in the promised land. But 
Joshua was an Ephraimite (Num. xiii. 8), and Shiloh, where the .taber- 
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nacle long stood (Joshua- xviii. 1 ; 1 Sam. iv. 3), was probably within the 
limits of the same tribe. The ambitious jealousy of the Ephraimites to- 
wards other tribes appears in their conduct to Gideon and Jephthah (Judges 
viii. 1, xii. 1). Their special jealousy of Judah showed itself in their 
temporary refusal to submit to David after the death of Saul in their 
adherence to Absalom against his father and in the readiness with which 
they joined in the revolt of Jeroboam, who was, himself of the tribe of 
Ephraim (1 Kings xi. 26). This schism was, therefore, not a sudden or 
fortuitous occurrence, but the natural result of causes which had long been 
working. The mutual relation of the two kingdoms is expressed in the 
recorded fact, that there was war between Eehoboam and Jeroboam, and 
letiveen Asa and Baasha, all their days (1 Kings xiv. 30, xv. 16). Ex- 
ceptions to the general rule, as in the case of Ahab and Jehoshaphat, were 
rare, and a departure from the principles and ordinary feelings of the 
parties. The ten tribes, which assumed the name of Israel after the divi- 
sion, and perhaps before it, regarded the smaller and less warlike State 
with a contempt which is well expressed by Jehoash in his parable of the 
cedar and] the thistle (2 Kings xiv. 9), unless the feeling there displayed be 
rather personal than national. On the other hand, Judah justly regarded 
Israel as guilty, not only of political revolt, but of religious apostasy (Ps. 
Ixxviii. 911), and the jealousy of Ephraim towards Judah would of course 
be increased by the fact that Jehovah had forsaken the tabernacle of SJiiloh 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 60), that he refused the tabernacle of Joseph, and chose not the 
tribe of Epliraim, l>ut chose, the tribe of Judah, the mount Zion which he 
loved (ib. vers. 67, 68). To these historical facts Gresenius refers, as 
shewing the incorrectness of De Wette's assertion, that the hatred and 
jealousy existed only on the part of Judah a paradox which may indeed 
be looked upon as neutralized by the counter-paradox of Hitzig that they 
existed only on the part of Ephraim ! They were no doubt indulged on 
both sides, but with this difference, that Ephraim or Israel was in the 
wrong from the beginning, and as might have been expected, more malig- 
nant in its enmity. This view of the matter will serve to explain why it 
is that when the Prophet would foretell a state of harmony and peace, he 
does so by declaring that the hereditary and proverbial enmity of Judah 
and Israel should cease. It also explains why he lays so much more stress 
upon the envy of Ephraim than upon the enmity of Judah, viz. because the 
latter was only an indulgence of unhallowed feeling, to which, in the other 
case, were superadded open rebellion and apostasy from God. Hence the 
first three members of the verse before us speak of Ephraim's enmity to 
Judah, and only the fourth of Judah' s enmity to Ephraim ; as if it had 
occurred to the Prophet, that although it was Ephraim whose disposition 
heeded chiefly to be changed, yet Judah also had a change to undergo, 
which is therefore intimated in the last clause, as a kind of after-thought. 
The envy of Ephraim against Judah shall depart the enemies of Judah 
(in the kingdom of the ten tribes) shall be cut off Ephraim shall no more 
envy Judah yes, and Judah in its turn shall cease to vex Ephraim. 
There is indeed another construction of the verse, ancient and sanctioned 
by very high authority, which makes the Prophet represent the parties as 
precisely alike, and predict exactly the same change in both. This con- 
struction supposes '"H-in? '!)"}' to mean, not the enemies of Judah (whether 
foreign, as Cocceius thinks, or in the sister kingdom), but the enemies (of 
Ephraim) in Judah, or those of Judah who are enemies to Ephraim. This 
Construction, which is copied by Bosenmuller and Gresenius from Albert 
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Schultens, is really as old as Kimchi, who remarks upon the clause, 
for of old there were in Judah enemies to Ephraim. Against it may be 
urged, not only the general principle of Hebrew syntax, that a noun in 
regimen with an active participle denotes the object of the action, but the 
specific usage of this very word. Hainan is called DH-in*n T)V, the enemy 
(or oppressor) of the Jews (Esther iii. 10), and Amos (v. 12) speaks of 
those who treat the righteous as an enemy (P" 1 ?^ ^T>). In all the cases 
where a different construction of the participle with a noun has been al- 
leged, either the usual one is precluded by the connection or the nature of 
the subject, or the syntax is more doubtful than in the case before us (e. g. 
Exod. v. 14 ; 1 Sam. xix. 29 ; 1 Kings ii. 7, v. 32). Knobel's assertion 
that the participle is used as a noun, and does therefore signify the -ob- 
ject of the action, is contradicted by the usage of T)*S, already stated. 
A still more arbitrary method of attaining the same end is that proposed 
by Seeker and approved by Lowth, who read ''TJV as an abstract mean- 
ing enmity, or the modification suggested by Gesenius, of taking the 
active participle itself as an abstract noun. These constructions are so 
violent, and the contrary usage so plain, that the question naturally 
arises, why should the latter be departed from at all ? The answer is, 
because the favourite notion of exact parallelism requires it. All the 
writers who maintain this opinion assume that the second clause must 
express the same idea with the first, and in the same order. Luther 
indeed was satisfied with an inverted order, and by giving to the first 
phrase the sense of envy against Ephraim (which is not more unautho- 
rized than to make the other mean enemies in Judali), has contrived to 
make the first clause correspond to the fourth, and the second to the third 
(und der Neid wider Ephraim wird auf horen, u. s. w.). But the modern 
writers must have a parallelism still more exact, and to this rhetorical 
chimera both the syntax and the true sense of the passage must be sacrificed. 
In this case we are able to produce an instance from another prophet, an 
older contemporary of Isaiah, in which the structure of the sentence coincides 
precisely with the one before us, that is to say, there are several successive 
clauses relating to one of the parties mentioned, and then a final one relating 
to the other. This example is found in Hosea iii. 3, And I said to her, thou 
shalt abide for me many days thou shalt not play the harlot and thou 
shalt not be another man's and I will also (act thus) to thee. So here, 
the jealousy of Ephraim shall cease the enemies of Judah among them 
shall be cut off Ephraim shall then no longer envy Judah and Judah in 
return shall no longer be the enemy of Ephraim. The objection that the 
passage in Hosea is mere prose, is not only gratuitous, but concedes the 
liberty of assuming the same thing in the case before us. The influence 
exerted on interpretation by this theory of perfect parallels is clear in this 
case, from the fact that Hengstenberg follows Gesenius without any hesitation, 
and that Ewald (though he modifies the meaning of T&) adopts the same 
construction, in direct opposition to his own authority (Heb. Gr. 208), 
which Hitzig had cited in defence of the true interpretation. The tendency 
of this theory is moreover apparent from the conclusion to which Hitzig 
himself comes, that although rnin* ^V can n ly mean the enemies of 
Judah, the second clause evidently puts the other sense upon it, and is there- 
fore an interpolation ! Umbreit alone of the recent German writers has the 
good sense and taste to reject at once this wanton mutilation of the text and 
the forced construction of the sentence, and to understand the sentence in 
the simple and obvious meaning put upon it by the ancient versions and by 
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the older writers who have not been mentioned. The fulfilment of this 
prophecy is found by Hendewerk in Hezekiah's efforts to reclaim the 
Israelites to the worship of Jehovah (2 Chron. xxx.). That it was not ful- 
filled in the return from exile, is sufficiently notorious. That it had not 
been fulfilled when Christ came, is plain from the continued enmity between 
the Jews, Samaritans, and Galileans. The only fulfilment it has ever had 
is in the abolition of all national and sectional distinctions in the Christian 
Church (Gal. iii. 27, 29, v. 6), to which converted Jews as well as others 
must submit. Its full accomplishment is yet to come, in the re-union of 
the tribes of Israel under Christ their common head (Hosea i. 11). Jarchi 
explains the verse to mean that Messiah the son of Joseph, and Messiah the 
son of Judah shall not envy one another ; Aben Ezra, that Ephraim shall 
not be jealous because the Messiah is to come of Judah. Cocceius applies 
the prophecy exclusively to future reconciliations in the Christian Church. 
T> is not to envy, as Schulten argues from the Arabic analogy, nor to 
be turbulent, as Ewald gives it, but to treat in a hostile manner, rnp is 
strictly to depart, i. e. cease or be removed, as in chap. x. 27. 

14. Instead of assailing or annoying one another, they are represented 
as making common cause against a common enemy. And they (Ephraim 
and Judah, undivided Israel) shall fly (like a bird of prey) upon the 
shoulder of the Philistines towards the sea (or westwards) together they 
shall spoil the sons of the east (the Arabians and perhaps the Assyrians) 
Edom^and Moab the stretching out of their hand (i.e. the object of that 
action) and the children of Ammon their obedience (i. e. their subjects). 
All the names are those of neighbouring nations with whom the Hebrews 
were accustomed to wage war. Edom, Moab, and Ammon, .may be 
specially named for an additional reason, viz., that they were nearly related 
to^Israel, and yet among his most inveterate enemies. The Jews explain 
this as a literal prediction having respect to the countries formerly pos- 
sessed by the races here enumerated. Most Christian writers understand 
it spiritually of the conquests to be achieved by the true religion, and sup- 
pose the nations here named to be simply put for enemies in general, or 
for the heathen world ; this method of description being rendered more em- 
phatic by the historical associations which the names awaken. To fly upon 
means here to fly at, or, as Henderson expresses it, to pounce upon, the 
figure being that of an eagle or other bird of prey. The almost innumerable 
meanings put upon this verse and its peculiar expressions, may be found in 
Poole, Kosenmuller, and Gesenius. 

15. To the destruction of the enemies of Israel is added a prediction 
that all obstacles, even the most formidable, to the restoration of God's 
people, shall be overcome or taken away by his almighty power. This 
idea is naturally expressed by the dividing of the Eed Sea and Euphrates, 
because Egypt and Assyria' are the two great powers from which Israel had 
suffered and was yet to be delivered. And Jehovah will destroy (by 
drying up) the tongue (or bay) of .the sea of Egypt (i. e. the Eed Sea), 
and he will wave his hand (as a gesture of menace or a symbol of miracu- 
lous power) over the river (Euphrates), in the violence of his wind (or 
breath), and smite it (the Euphrates) into seven streams, and make (his 
people) tread (it) in shoes (i.e. dry-shod). The meaning of cngn is not 
to split, divide (Knobel), for which there is nothing but an Arabic analogy 
and a doubtful interpretation of Cnn, Lev.xxi. 18, but properly to consecrate 
oy an irrevocable vow, and then 'by implication to destroy, which in this 
case could be done only by drying up. This last idea, ' therefore, is 
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'Included, but there is no need of reading -^TIPI, as Houbigant, Lowth, 
and Bosenmuller do, on the authority of the ancient versions. Tongue, 
which is applied in other languages to projecting points of land, is here 
descriptive of a bay or indentation in a shore. The sea of Egypt is not 
the Nile, as some suppose, although the name sea has been certainly applied 
to it from the earliest times but the Bed Sea, called the Sea of Egypt for 
the same reason that it is called the Arabian Gulf. The tongue of this sea 
is the narrow gulf or bay in which it terminates to the north-west near Suez, 
called by the old writers the Sinus Heroopolitanus, to distinguish it from 
the Sinus Elaniticus, the north-east extremity. Through the former the 
Israelites passed when they left Egypt, and it is now predicted that it shall 
be utterly destroyed, i. e. dried up. At the same time the Euphrates is to 
be smitten into seven streams, and so made fordable, as Cyrus is said to 
have reduced the Gyndes by diverting its waters into 360 artificial channels. 
Yitringa supposes a specific overthrow of Egypt and Assyria to be here 
predicted ; Grotius, the division of the latter into several kingdoms. But 
the terms are probably strong figures drawn from the early history and 
experience of Israel. Gesenius, in the last edition of his Lexicon, appears 
to favour the reading of E^V for tiW (in the strength of his wind), suggested 
by Luzzatto, on the ground of the resemblance between * and in the old 
Hebrew alphabet. The other reading, which occurs only here, is commonly 
explained to mean violent heat, and then secondarily violence in general. 

16. And there shall be a highway for the remnant of his people, which 
shall l>e left, from Assyria, as there was for Israel, in the day of his com- 
ing up from the land of Egypt. This verse admits of two interpretations. 
According to one, it is a comparision of the former deliverance from Egypt 
with the future one from Assyria and the neighbouring countries, where 
most Jewish exiles were to be found. According to the other, it is a repe- 
tition of the preceding promise, that previous deliverances, particularly those 
from Egypt and Assyria, should be repeated in the future history of the 
Church. The fulfilment has been sought by different interpreters, in the 
return from Babylon, in the general progress of the gospel, and in the future 
restoration of the Jews. The first of these can at most be regarded only 
as a partial or inchoate fulfilment, and against the last lies the obvious 
objection that the context contains promises and threatenings which are 
obviously figurative, although so expressed as to contain allusions to remark- 
able events in the experience of Israel. Such is the dividing or drying up 
of the tongue of the Bed Sea, which must either be figuratively understood 
or supposed to refer to a future miracle, which last hypothesis is certainly 
not necessary, and therefore can be fully justified by nothing but the actual 
event. n?pt? is not simply a way, as the ancient versions give it, nor' a 
fortified way as Cocceius explains it (via munita), but a highway as explained 
by Junius (agger) and Henderson (causey), an artificial road formed by 

casting up the earth (from ^jp to raise), and thus distinguished from a path 
worn by the feet (^ or '"J3rp : ). Knobel', and some other of the later writers, 
suppose an allusion to the desert after the crossing of the water, whereas all 
the older writers understand a way through the water itself. Grotius and 
Knobel connect ")-1B>KD with fi^pt?* others with 18^-1, as in ver. 11. The 
ambiguity of the Hebrew construction is skilfully retained in the English, 
version. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

TAKING occasion from the reference to Egypt and the exodus in the close 
of the preceding chapter, the Prophet now puts into the mouth of ^ Israel a 
song analogous to that of Moses, from which -some of the expressions are 
directly borrowed. The structure of this psalm is very regular, consisting 
of two parts, in each of which the Prophet first tells the people whaVthey 
will say, or have a right to say, when the foregoing promises are verified, 
and then addresses them again in his own person and in the usual 
language of prediction. In the first stanza, they are made to acknowledge 
the divine compassion and to express their confidence in God as the source 
of all their strength, and therefore the rightful object of their praise, vers. 
1-3. In the second stanza, they exhort one another to make known what 
God has done for them, not only at home but among all nations, and are 
exhorted by the Prophet to rejoice in the manifested presence of Jehovah, 
vers. 4-6. 

Ewald rejects this chapter, .as an addition made by some reader or tran- 
scriber of Isaiah later than the exile. His reasons are, that the prophecy ; 
is woundup and complete at the close of the eleventh chapter, and that 
the style, phraseology, and tone, are not those of Isaiah. The first of 
these reasons he refutes himself by saying that the reference to Egypt in 
chap. xi. 16, probably suggested this addition to the later writer ; a hypo- 
thesis which we are equally at liberty to apply to Isaiah himself, unless the 
passage is manifestly from another hand. This reduces Ewald's argu- 
ments to one, and to that one Umbreit gives a sufficient answer when he 
says that the Prophet, intending to wind up his prophecy with a composi- 
tion^in the nature of a psalm, adopts of course the general style, which 
from the time of David had been used for that purpose. That he did not 
rather copy the manner of Moses, may be explained, not only on the 
ground that the other style had now become familiar to the people, but 
also on the ground that such an imitation might have made the comparison 
with Egypt and the exodus too prominent for the. Prophet's purpose, which 
was to express thanksgiving in a manner appropriate to all the deliver- 
ances of the Church from evil, whether natural or spiritual. Hence too 
the indefiniteness of the language, and a seeming want of intimate connection 
with the foregoing prophecy. 

1. And tliou Israel, the people of God sfiaU say in that day when 
the foregoing promise is accomplished I will praise thee strictly acknow- 
ledge tkee as worthy, and as a benefactor -for thou wast angry with me, but 
thine anger is turned away, and thou comfortest me. The English version 
renders *3 though, but according to the Masoretic interpunction, it must be 
read with the preceding words. The apparent incongruity of thanking 
God because he was angry, is removed by considering that the subject of 
the thanksgiving is the whole complex idea expressed in the remainder of 
the verse, of which God's being angry is only one element. It was not 
simply because God was angry that the people praise him, but because he 
was angry and his anger had ceased. The same idea is expressed by the 
English version in another form, by intimating early in the sentence the 
relation of its parts, whereas it is characteristic of the Hebrew style to state 
things absolutely first, and qualify them afterwards. The same mode of 
expression is used by Paul in Greek, when he says (Rom. vi. 17), " God be 
thanked that ye were the servants of sin, but ye have from the heart obeyed, 
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&e." This view of the matter precludes the necessity of taking T?^ in the 
sense of I acknowledge tliee, to have been just in being angry at me. The 
force of the particle at the beginning of the second clause can be fully re- 
presented only by the English but. 3B* is the abbreviated form of the 
future, commonly used to express a wish or a command, in which sense 
some explain it here, taking this clause as a prayer for deliverance. But 
this would confine the expression of thanksgiving to (rod's being angry, the 
very incongruity which has just been shown not to exist. It must be taken 
either as a poetical substitute for 2-1EJ>* with a present meaning, or as con- 
tracted for 2^1 in a past sense, which is given in most versions. The 
force of the verb in this connection is enhanced by a comparison with chap. 
x. 4, and the parallel verse of the foregoing context, where _it is said re- . 
peatedly that God's wrath had not turned back or away ($? K?). Thou 
comfortest me, not by words only, but by deeds, which may seem to justify 
the version ihou hast mercy on me, given by some writers. 

2. Behold God is my salvation. I will trust, and not lie afraid; for 
my strength and song is Jali Jehovah, and he is lecome my salvation. 
Some exchange the abstract for the concrete, my Saviour, but with a great 
loss of strength in the expression. The first verb may be rendered in the 
present ( I trust), as describing an actual state of mind ; but the future 
form, while it sufficiently implies this, at the same time expresses a fixed 
determination, I will trust, be confident, secure. The next words contain 
a negative expression of the same idea. In certain connections, fy seems 
to denote power as an element of glory, an object of admiration, and a sub- 
ject of praise. Hence G-esenius and others assign praise as a secondary 
meaning of the word itself, which is pushing the deduction and distinction 
of senses to extremes. Jarehi observes that H^, with o in the first syllable 
is never used except in combination with H^J?*, the orthography elsewhere 
being always ""$. This variation may, however, be euphonic, and have 
no connection with a difference of meaning. My praise and my song gives 
a good sense, but no better, and assuredly no stronger, than my strength 
and my song, i. e. the source of my protection and the subject of my praise. 
Kimchi and others regard fnpT, here, and in the parallel passages, as an 
abbreviation of *Op9J ; but the modern writers make it a collateral or cog- 
nate form of nnp.T, and supply the suffix from the preceding word. Coc- 
ceius derives nj from HKJ to be suitable, becoming, and considers it an 
abstract denoting the divine perfection. It is much more probably an ab- 
breviation of HP;, and as such occurs at the end of many compound proper 
names. In the song of Moses, from which this expression is borrowed, 
nin is omitted (Exod. xv. 2), as also in Ps. cxviii. 14, which is copied from 
the same. Nor does the combination f"lin* fl* occur elsewhere, except in 
Isa. xxvi. 4. Some of the modern writers, therefore, have contended that 
flin* is superfluous. But the fact of its occurrence in another passage of 
this very book precludes this emendation in the absence of external evidence. 
There is really nothing more surprising in the combination than in the fre- 
quent accumulation of the other divine names. 

3. And ye shall draw water ivith joy from the springs of salvation. 
This is a natural and common figure for obtaining and enjoying divine 
favour. There is no need of supposing a particular allusion to the doctrines 
of religion. By this verse the Talmudists explain and justify the custom of 
pouring out water from the fountain of Siloam at the feast of tabernacles, a 
ceremony no doubt long posterior to the time of Isaiah. 

4. And ye shall say (to one. another) in that day, praise (or give thanks 
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to) Jehovah, call upon liis name (proclaim it), malce 'known among the nations 
his exploits (or achievements), remind (them) that his name is exalted. 
Some take W3jn in the sense of praising, celebrating, and translate '? for, 
because, in whi'ch case what follows is not the subject but the reason of the 
praise. The English Bible has make mention ; but the strict sense of the 
Hiphil as a causative is perfectly appropriate and suits the context. Name 
is here used in the pregnant sense of that whereby God makes himself 
known, including explicit revelation and the exhibition of his attributes in all. 
On the usage of this word in the Psalms, see Hengstenberg on Ps. viii. 1. 

5. Praise Jehovah (by singing, and perhaps .with instruments) because 
he has done elevation (or sublimity, i. e. a sublime deed). Known is this 
(or be this) in all the earth. "O means properly to play upon stringed in- 
struments, then to sing with an accompaniment, then to sing in general, 
then to praise by singing or by music generally. In this last sense it may 
govern the noun directly. The English Version, excellent things, is too in- 
definite for the singular form n-INS. The Kethib nin* is the Pual, the 
Keri njHID the Hophal participle, of JH*, to know. Both forms are causa- 
tive and passive, made known, caused to be known. Knobel conjectures 
that njn*p may have been a noun, synonymous with flJDiB, and analogous 
in form to nj?^!p from JJQ*. r The English Version supplies is, and makes 
the last clause an appeal to the whole world for the truth of the thing cele- 
brated. Most of the recent versions make it an imperative expression, ex- 
horting to a general diffusion of the truth. 

6. Cry out and shout (or sing), oh inhabitant of Zion (the people or the 
Church personified as a woman), for' great in the midst ofthee (residing in 
thee by a special manifestation of his presence) is the Holy One of Israel 
(that Holy Being who has bound himself to Israel, in a peculiar and extra- 
ordinary manner, as their covenant God). 



CHAPTEES XIII. XIV. 

HERE begins a series of prophecies (chaps. XHI. XXIII.) against certain 
foreign powers, from the enmity of which Israel had been more or less a 
sufferer. The first in the series is a memorable prophecy of the fall of the 
Babylonian empire and the destruction of Babylon itself (chaps. XHL, XTV.) 
The Medes are expressly named as the instruments of its subjection, and 
the prophecy contains several other remarkable coincidences with history, 
both sacred and profane. Hence it was justly regarded by the older writers, 
both Jews and Christians, as an extraordinary instance of prophetic fore- 
sight. As such, even J. D. Michaelis defends it against the hypothesis 
(then a novel one) of an ex post facto prophecy invented for the purpose of 
inducing Cyrus to befriend the Jews. He argues conclusively against this 
supposition, on the ground that the literary merit of the'passage is too exqui- 
site for such an origin, and that the writer, in the case supposed, could not 
have represented the destruction of Babylon as total without defeating his 
own purpose. The last objection also lies against Eichhorn's supposition 
of a prophecy written after the event but without any fraudulent design, 
the form of prediction being merely a poetical costume. Eosenmiiller holds 
that it was written towards the close of the Babylonish exile, while the 
events which it describes were in progress, or so near at hand as to be 
readily foreseen. This view of the matter is also taken by Gesenius and 
the later German writers on Isaiah. The arguments in favour of it, as 
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recently stated by Knobel, may be reduced to three : (1) a spirit unworthy- 
of Isaiah, i. e. one of bitter hatred and desire of revenge ; (2) a want of 
resemblance in the style and diction to the genuine writings of Isaiah, and 
a strong resemblance to some later compositions ; (3) a constant allusion 
to historical events and a state of things which did not exist for ages after 
Isaiah. The answer to the first reason is that it is false. Such is not the 
natural impression which the prophecy would make on an unbiassed reader. 
This perversion has been unintentionally aided by a rhetorical mistake of 
Calvin and other Christian interpreters in representing the fourteenth chap- 
ter as taunting and sarcastic in its tone, which, on the contrary, is characterized 
by pathos. But even on this erroneous supposition, there is nothing to 
justify the charge of bitter vengefulness, brought for the first time by the 
latest German writers, with an obvious design to strengthen their weak 
arguments derived from other sources. The second argument is unsound 
in principle and precarious in application. On the ground that every 
writer always writes alike, only one composition of any author can be cer- 
tainly proved genuine. The Satires of Horace must be spurious because 
he was a lyric poet the Georgics of Yirgil because he was an epic poet 
the Plaideurs of Kacine because he was a tragic poet. One half of 
Aristophanes and Shakspeare might be thus made to prove the other half 
a forgery. This mode of criticism is peculiarly German, and will never 
commend itself to the general taste and judgment of the learned world. 
The same thing may be said of the attempt to ascertain the age of 
ancient writings by a comparison of words and phrases. One critic singles 
out whatever, taken by itself, appeal's to favour his own foregone conclusion, 
and leaves the rest unnoticed. Another, with another end in view, might 
prove the contrary by the self- same process. This is not only possible but 
actually done. Thus Gesenius and Hitzig prove that Isaiah could not 
have written the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, by an enumeration of 
diversities in diction, phraseology, grammatical construction, style, &c. 
Hendewerk just as clearly proves, by a specification of minute but remark- 
able coincidences, that Isaiah must have been the author. Admitting that 
the second demonstration is worth no more than the first, they may at least 
serve to cancel one another, and to shew the fallacy of all such reasoning. 
This argument proves nothing by itself, because it proves, or may be made 
to prove, too much. The true strength of the doctrine now in question 
lies not in the moral or philological arguments which have been noticed, 
but in the historical one, that these chapters contain statements and allu- 
sions which imply a knowledge of what happened long after Isaiah's death. 
Hitzig says expressly that a prophecy against Babylon before the time of 
Jeremiah is impossible. This of course is tantamount to saying that pro- 
phetic inspiration is impossible. And this is, after all, the only question 
of importance. If there cannot be prophetic foresight, then of course a 
reference to subsequent events fixes the date of the writing which contains 
it. If, on the other hand, there is such a thing as inspiration and prophetic 
foresight, there is nothing to weaken the presumption created by a uniform 
tradition, the immemorial position of this prophecy, and the express terms 
of a title not less ancient than the text, of which, according to oriental 
usage, it is really a part. The point at issue, therefore, between Christian 
and infidel interpreters has reference not to words and phrases merely, but 
to the possibility and reality of inspiration. Assuming this, we can have 
no hesitation in regarding the prophecy before us as a genuine production 
of Isaiah. Of those who take this ground, Cocceius seems to stand alone 
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in questioning the literal application of the prophecy to Babylon in the 
proper sense. He refers it partly to ancient Israel, partly to_ Antichrist, a 
theory which condemns itself, as equally arbitrary and inconsistent. ^ G-ro- 
tius, as usual, goes to the opposite extreme, of supposing that this is a 
hyperbolical description of evils which were to be experienced by Babylon 
before it reached the zenith of its greatness under Nebuchadnezzar, a hypo- 
thesis as arbitrary as the other, and, moreover, chargeable with contradict- 
ing history. Some particular absurdities of both these schemes will be 
brought to view in the exposition. The great majority of Christian writers 
understand these chapters as a specific prophecy of the downfall of the 
Babylonian empire occasioned by the conquests of the Medes and Persians. 
To this event there are repeated unequivocal allusions. There are some 
points, however, in which the coincidence of prophecy and history on this 
hypothesis is not so clear. This is especially the case with respect to the 
total destruction and annihilation of the city itself, which was brought abotit 
by a gradual process through a course of ages. The true solution of this 
difficulty is, that the prediction is generic, not specific ; that it is not a 
detailed account of one event exclusively, but a prophetic picture of the fall 
of Babylon considered as a whole, some of the traits being taken from the 
first, and some from the last stage of the fatal process, while others are in- 
definite or common to all. The same idea may be otherwise expressed by 
saying that the king of Babylon, whose fall is here predicted, is neither 
Nebuchadnezzar nor Belshazzar, but the kings of Babylon collectively, or 
rather an ideal king of Babylon, in whom the character and fate of the 
whole empire are concentrated. Some of the terms applied to him may 
therefore be literally true of one king, some of another, some individually 
of none, although descriptive of the whole. This hypothesis, while it 
removes all discrepancies, still retains the wonderful coincidences of the 
prophecy with history, and makes them more remarkable, by scattering 
them through so vast a field. Even if the allusions to the conquest of 
Cyrus could be resolved into conjecture or contemporary knowledge, how 
shall we account for a description of the fate of the great city, not once for 
all, but down to the present moment ? Even stipposing that the writer of 
this prophecy lived at the time of Cyrus, how will the infidel interpreter 
account for his prediction of that total desolation, which was not consum- 
mated for ages afterwards, but which now exists to the full extent of the 
prophetic description in its strongest sense. On the one hand, we have 
only to believe that Isaiah was inspired of God; on the other, we must 
hold that a writer of the very highest genius either personated the Prophet, 
or was confounded with him, by the ancient Jews, and that this anonymous 
writer, whose very name is lost, without any inspiration, uttered a predic- 
tion which then seemed falsified by the event, but which has since been 
accidentally fulfilled ! It is universally admitted that the thirteenth chap- 
ter, and the greater part, if not the whole, of the fourteenth, constitute a 
single prophecy. The division of the chapters is, however, not a wrong 
one. Both parts relate to the destruction of Babylon, setting out from 
G-od's decree, and winding up with the threatening of total desolation. 
Chap. xiv. is therefore not a mere continuation of chap, xiii., but a repeti- 
tion of the same matter in another form. The difference of form is chiefly 
this, that while chap. xiii. is more historical in its arrangement, chap. xiv. 
is dramatic, or at least poetical. Another point of difference is, that in 
chap. xiii. the downfall of Babylon is represented rather as an act of divine 
vengeance, in chap. xiv. as a means of deliverance to Israel, the denuncia- 
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tions of divine wrath being there clothed in the form of a triumphant song, 
to be sung by Israel when Babylon is fallen. Cocceius, as we have already 
seen, applies this part of the prediction secondarily but strictly to the fall 
of Antichrist. Many other of the older writers make this the mystical or 
secondary sense of the whole prophecy, because they understand it to be 
so explained in the Apocalypse. The truth, however, seems to be, first, 
that the downfall of Babylon, as a great anti-theocratic power, an opponent 
and persecutor of the ancient church, affords a type or emblem of the des- 
tiny of all opposing powers under the New Testament ; and secondly, that 
in consequence of this analogy, the Apocalyptic prophecies apply the name 
Babylon to the Antichristian power. But these Apocalyptic prophecies are 
new ones, not interpretations of the one before us. 



CHAPTEK XIII. 

AFTER a title, the prophecy opens with a summons to the chosen instru- 
ment of God's righteous judgments upon Babylon, who are described as mus- 
tered by the Lord himself, and then appearing, to the terror and amazement 
of the Babylonians, who are unable to resist their doom, vers. 19. The 
great catastrophe is then described in a series of beautiful figures, as an 
extinction of the heavenly bodies, and a general commotion in the frame of 
nature, explained by the Prophet himself to mean a fearful visitation of Je- 
hovah,, making men more rare than gold, dispersing the strangers resident 
at Babylon, and subjecting the inhabitants to the worst inflictions at the 
hands of the Medes, who are expressly mentioned as the instruments of the 
divine vengeance, and described as indifferent to gain and relentless in their 
cruelty, vers. 1018. From this beginning of the process of destruction, we 
are then hurried on to its final consummation, the completeness of which is 
expressed by a comparison with the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and by a prediction that the site~of Babylon shall not be frequented, even by 
the wandering Arab, or by shepherds and their flocks, but only by solitary 
animals, whose presence is itself a sign of utter desolation, vers. 19-22. 

1. The burden of Babylon (or threatening prophecy respecting it), which 
Isaiah, the son of^Amoz saw (received by revelation). There are two in- 
terpretations of N'^p, both very ancient. The one makes it simply mean a 
declaration (from N&W to utter), or more specifically a divine declaration, a 
prophecy, oracle, or vision. The _Septuagint translates it by 6'gaevj, oga.aa 
and sometimes by Xjj^/za (from N^? to receive). The Vulgate has visio. 
This interpretation is adopted by Cocceius, Vitringa, J. D. Michaelis, Lowth, 
and all the recent German writers. Henderson has sentence. The other 
explanation gives the word the sense of a minatory prophecy. So Luther, 
Calvin, and, in our own day, Hengstenberg, who denies that the word is ever 
applied to any prediction but a minatory one, even Zech. xii. 1 being no 
exception. (See his exposition of Zech. ix. 1, in his Christologie, vol. ii. 
p. 102.) He also alleges that the word is never joined like D&U with the 
name of God or of any other person but the subject of the prophecy. For 
these reasons, and because NE'E, in other connections always means a burden, 
it is best to retain the common explanation, which is also given by Barnes. 
This word occurs in the titles of all the distinct prophecies of this second 
part. The one before us is rejected by Hitzig and Ewald, as the addition of a 
copyist or compiler, but without the least external evidence or sufficient reason. 

2. The attack of the Medes and Persians upon Babylon is now foretold, 
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not in the proper form of a prediction, nor even in that of a description, 
which is often substituted for it, but in that of an order from Jehovah to 
his ministers to summon the invaders, first, by an elevated signal, and then 
as they draw nearer, by gestures and the voice. Upon a bare hill (i. e. one 
with a clear summit, not concealed by trees) set up a signal, raise the -voice, 
(shout or cry aloud) to them (the Medes and Persians), ivave the hand, and 
let them enter the gates of the (Babylonian) nobles. Forerius takes nSHM as 
the proper name of a mountain, dividing Chaldea from Persia and Media. 
The Yulgate renders it caliginosum, which Jerome applies to the spiritual 
darkness of the Babylonians, and Grotius to the fogs and mists arising from 
the marshy situation of the city. The Targum paraphrases the expression 
as denoting a city secure and confident of safety. Kimchi, Luther, Calvin, 
and most of the early Christian writers, with Augusti, Barnes, and Lee, in 
later times, give it the sense of lofty. But the latest lexicographers and 
commentators seem to be agreed that the true sense is that of lareor bald. 
The Septuagint version (ogovg Kedivofy is explained by Gesenius as descrip- 
tive of a mountain with a flat or level top, but the older writers understand 
it as denoting a mountain surrounded by a plain, a metaphorical description 
of Babylon. It is not, however, a description of the city, but an allusion 
to the usual method of erecting signals on a lofty and conspicuous spot. As 
the expression is indefinite a mountain there is no need of supposing 
with Vitringa a particular allusion to the Zagrian mountains between Media 
and Babylonia. Jerome and Cocceius suppose the angels to be here ad- 
dressed ; Enobel and others, the captive Jews ; but it is best to understand 
the words indefinitely, as addressed to those whose proper work it was to do 
the thing commanded. Jehovah being here represented as a military leader, 
the order is of course to be conceived as given to his heralds or other officers. 
They are not commanded to display a banner as a sign of victory (Cyril), 
but to erect a signal for the purpose of collecting troops. There is no need 
of supposing with Yitringa and Henderson that Tip means the sound of the 
trumpet. The subjunctive construction of 183*1 given by most writers (that 
they may enter), is not only unnecessary, but much less expressive than the 
obvious construction which supposes the command to be continued. The 
nobles are not those of Media and Persia, to whose doors Clericus supposes 
the soldiers to be summoned for the purpose of enlisting in this service, but 
those of Babylon. The specific sense of tyrants, which Gesenius and the 
later Germans put upon this word, is wholly unauthorized by the analogy 
of Job xxi. 28, unless we assume that parallel terms must always be syno- 
nymous. Other constructions of the last clause have been given by the 
Septuagint (KVOI^UTS 01 ag^ovrsg) the Yulgate (ingrediantur portas duces) 
Schmidius (ut veniant portae principum) Koppe (voluntarii portas 
aperite) Db'derelin (ut veniant enses evaginati voluntariorum) J. D. 
Michaelis (dass meine Freywillige sich vor meiner Pforte versammlen) &c. 
All these involve a change of text or a harshness of construction. Lowth 
omits OH?, as of no use, and rather weakening the sentence. On the con- 
trary, it strengthens it by an abrupt reference to the invaders without naming 
them, as being too well known already. 

3. The enemies thus summoned are described as chosen, designated in- 
struments of the divine vengeance, and as already exulting in the certainty 
of their success. I (myself) have given command (or a commission) to my 
consecrated (chosen and appointed instruments). Yes (literally, also], I have 
called (forth) my miglity ones '(or heroes) for (the execution of) my wrath, 
my pi-oiid exulters. The insertion of >JK is not an idiom of the later Hebrew, 
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as explained by Gesenius (Lelirg. p. 801), but as Maurer has correctly 
stated, an emphatic designation of God as the sole efficient agent, I myself, 
or I even I. *5JnpO has no reference to the moral character or purpose of 
the instruments, but simply to God's choice and preparation of them for 
their work. The Chaldee Paraphrase makes the last of these ideas, that of 
preparation, too exclusively prominent. Henderson and Knobel suppose a 
special reference to the religious ceremonies practised before going out to 
war (1 Sam. vii. 9, xiii. 9 ; 2 Chron. xiii. 12. Comp. Gen. xiv. .14). But 
as this would not be strictly applicable to the Medes and Persians, it seems 
more natural to suppose that BHp is here used in its primary and proper 
sense of separating, setting apart, or consecrating to a special use or service. 
The &3 at the beginning of the second clause is arbitrarily omitted by Ge- 
senius and De "Wette, but retained by Ewald and Umbreit. To call out is 
here explained by Eosenmiiller as denoting specially a call to military ser- 
vice. It may, however, have the general sense of summoning or calling 
upon by name. ''TI23 is commonly regarded as simply equivalent to *fc?1pD ; 
but Knobel understands the former as a specific epithet of chiefs or officers. 
Augusti, Barnes, and most of the older writers, understand the last words 
of the verse as meaning those icho exult in my greatness, or in my great plan 
(Barnes) ; Kimchi and Jarchi, those by whom I glorify myself. But the 
other modern writers have adopted the construction of Cocceius and Yitringa, 
who refer the suffix to the first word or the whole phrase, a common Hebrew 
idiom (Gesen. cxix. 5) my exulters of pride, (i. e. my proud exulters). 
This may be understood as a description of the confidence with which they 
anticipated victory ; but most interpreters suppose an allusion to the natural 
character of the Persians as described by Croesus in Herodotus (putf/v Jo'mg 
vftpiffToti) by Herodotus himself (vo^/^ovrgg iawdds sivai av6gu-Truv (taxgGj ra, 
ffavTa dg/ffroug) by JEschylus (uiregxofL'ffoi ayav) and by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus (abundantes inanibus verbis insanumque loquentes et ferum, magnidici 
et graves ac tetri, rninaces juxta in adversis rebus ac prosperis, callidi, su- 
perbi). The same idea is expressed by the Septuagint version (^aioovrsg 
a/to, xa) vfigifyvrsg. 

4. The Prophet, in his own person, now describes the enemies of Baby- 
lon, who had just been summoned, as actually on their way. He hears a 
confused noise, which he soon finds to be that of confederated nations 
forming the army of Jehovah against Babylon. Tlie voice (or sound) of a 
multitude in the mountains ! the likeness of much people ! the sound of a 
tumult of kingdoms of nations gathered (or gathering themselves) ! Jehovah 
of hosts mustering (i. e. inspecting and numbering) a host of battle (i. e. a 
military host) ! The absence of verbs adds greatly to the vividness of the 
description. The sentence really consists of a series of exclamations, 
describing the impressions made successively upon the senses of an eye 
and ear witness. The expression is weakened by supplying is heard 
(Junius), or there is (Cocceius). Gesenius and Ewald insert hark ! at the 
beginning of the sentence, which is better, though unnecessary. By the 
mountains some suppose Media to be meant, to which Henderson adds 
Armenia and the other hilly countries from which Cyrus drew his forces. 
This supposes the movement here described to be that of the levy or con- 
scription. But it seems more natural to understand it, as most writers do, 
of the actual advance of the invaders. The mountains then will be those 
dividing Babylonia from Media or Persia. The symbolical interpretation of 
mountains as denoting states and kingdoms (Musculus), is entirely out of 
place here. HIDT is commonly explained here as equivalent to as or like; 
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but J. D. Michaelis and Kosenmiiller seem to take it in its proper sense of 
likeness or similar appearance, and refer to the indistinct view of a great 
multitude approaching from a distance. The reference to sotind before 
and afterwards, makes the reference of this clause to the sense of sight 
improbable. The rendering of \\#W 7lp tumultuous noise, is not only a 
gratuitous departure from the form of the original, but a weakening of the 
description. The object presented is not a tumultuous noise merely, but 
the noise of an actual tumult. Calvin, G-esenius, and others, separate 
kingdoms from nations, as distinct particulars. The construction kingdoms 
of nations, which is retained by Ewald, is the one required by the Maso- 
retic accents, and affords a better sense. The Niphal participle may be 
taken in a reflexive sense, in which case the description would refer to the 
original assembling of the troops. There is no necessity however for de- 
parting from the ordinary usage, according to which it describes the nations 
as already assembled. It is commonly agreed that there is here a direct 
reference to the mixture of nations in the army of Cyrus. Besides the 
Persians and the Medes, Xenophon speaks of the Armenians, and Jere- 
miah a,dds the names of other nations (Jer. 1. 9, li. 27). Most interpreters 
suppose the event here predicted to be subsequent in date to the over- 
throw of Croesus, while Knobel refers it to the first attack of Cyrus upon 
Babylonia, recorded in the third book of the Cyropedia. But these dis- 
tinctions seem to rest upon a false view of the passage as a description of 
particxilar marches, battles, &c., rather than a generic picture of the whole 
series of events which ended in the downfall of Babylon. For a just view 
of the principles on which such prophecies should be explained, with par- 
ticular reference to that before us, see Stuart on the Apocalypse, vol. ii. 
p. 143. The title Jehovah of hosts, may here seem to be used unequivo- 
cally in the sense of God of battles, on account of the obvious allusion to 
the word host following. But as this explanation of the title is not justified 
by scriptural usage (vide supra, chap. i. 9), it is better to understand the 
words as meaning that the Lord of the hosts of heaven is now mustering 
a host on earth; Lowth, on the authority of a single manuscript, reads 
TOn?D^ybr tJie "battle or /or battle. But the last word appears to be added 
simply for the purpose of limiting and qualifying that before it. This was 
the more necessary as the same word had been just used in another sense. 
He who controls the hosts of heaven is now engaged in- mustering a host of 
war, i. e. an army. The Septuagint and Yulgate construe these last words 
with the following verse the Lord of hosts has commanded an armed 
nation to come, &c. which is a forced and ungrammatical construction. 
The substitution of the present for the participle in the English Version 
(mustereth) and most others, greatly impairs the force and uniformity of 
the expression by converting a lively exclamation into a dispassionate 
assertion. Hendewerk carelessly omits the last clause altogether. 

5. Coming from a distant land (literally, a land, of distance), from the 
(visible or apparent) end of the heavens Jehovah and the instruments (or 
weapons) of his wrath to lay waste (or destroy the whole land (of Baby- 
lonia). Junius and most of the later writers construe Q^S as a present 
(they come, &c.). It is better to make it agree with NIX as a collective, 
and to continue the construction from the foregoing verse, as above. The 
end of heaven is of course regarded by Gresenius as a proof of ignorance in 
the writer. Others more reasonably understand it as a strong but natural 
hyperbole. The best explanation is that given by J. D. Michaelis and 
Barnes, who suppose the Prophet to refer to the horizon or bounding line 
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of vision. He is not deliberately stating from what region they set out, 
hut from what point he sees them actually cpming, viz. from the remotest 
point in sight. This view of the expression, not as a geographical descrip- 
tion, but as a vivid representation of appearances, removes the necessity of 
explaining how Media or Persia could be called a distant land or the ex- 
tremity of heaven. Schmidius evades this imaginary difficulty by applying 
the terms to the distant nations from which Cyrus drew his forces ; Cleri- 
cus by referring distant not to Babylonia but Jndea, and supposing the 
Prophet to be governed in his use of language by the habitual associations 
of his Jewish readers. Coceeius, partly for this very reason, understands 
the whole passage as a threatening against Judah. Jehovah and the 
weapons of his wrath. According to the Michlol Jophi, and is here put for 
with, and some translators actually make the substitution, which is wholly 
unnecessary. The host which Jehovah was before said to be mustering is 
now represented as consisting of himself and the weapons of his wrath. 
This intimation of his presence, his co-operation, and even his incorpora- 
tion, with the invading host, adds greatly to the force of the threatening. 
"The Hebrew word Qv3 corresponds to our 'implements in its widest 
sense, as including instruments and vessels. It has here the active sense 
of weapons, while in Born. ix. 22, Paul employs a corresponding Greek 
phrase in the passive sense of vessels. Weapons of wrath are the weapons 
which execute it, vessels of wrath the vessels which contain it. The am- 
biguous phrase pKH ?3 is explained by the Septuagint as meaning the 
whole world ('naaav rnv oixov/f,svr,v), and this interpretation is approved by 
Umbreit, on the ground that Babylon was a type or symbol of human 
opposition to divine authority. In its primary import it no doubt denotes 
the land of Babylonia or Ghaldea. Coceeius alone understands the land 
of Israel or Judah to be meant, in accordance with his singular hypothesis 
already mentioned. 

6. Howl (ye Babylonians, with distress and fear), for the day of Jehovah 
(his appointed time of judgment) is near. Like might (i. e. a mighty stroke 
or desolation) from the Almighty it shall come. Calvin points out a hisus 
verlorum in the combination of '3 almighty, and 15? desolation or destruc- 
tion, both derived from Tl(2>. As if he had said, you shall know with what 
good reason God is called ^W. This is described by Calvin as a concinna 
allusio ad etymologiam, by Barnes as a "paronomasia or pun, a figure of 
speech quite common in the Scriptures." Paronomasia and pun are not 
synonymous, and the application of the latter term in this case, if not irreve- 
rent, is inexact. Gesenius denies that it is even a paronomasia in the proper 
sense. He also takes 3 as a caph veritatis "like a destruction from the 
Almighty (as it is) . " But Hendewerk takes it in its proper sense a destruc- 
tion as complete and overwhelming as if it were an act of reckless violence. 
Kimchi explains the clause to mean, as a destruction (not from man, but) 
from a mighty one who cannot be resisted or avoided. Vitringa labours to 
explain and justify the derivation of a divine name from a root of evil import 
like "Hfc? to plunder .or destroy. But this etymological difficulty is re- 
moved by the latter lexicographers, who give the root the general sense of 
being strong or mighty, as in Arabic. The specific sense of tempest or de- 
structive storm, which Gesenius puts upon ^ here and in Joel i. 15, is 
perfectly gratuitous. Jehovah's days are well defined by Coceeius : In 
genere dies Domini dicuntur divinitus constitutae opportunitates quibns 
judicium suum exercet. (Vide supra, chap. ii. 12). This day is said to 
be near, not absolutely with respect to the date of the prediction, but rela- 
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tively, either with respect to the perceptions of the Prophet, or with respect 
to what had gone before. For ages Babylon might be secure ; but after 
the premonitory signs just mentioned should be seen, there would be no 
delay. The words of the verse are supposed to be uttered in the midst of 
the tumult and alarm of the invasion. 

7. Therefore (because of this sudden and irresistible attack) all hands 
shall sink (fall down, be slackened or relaxed), and every heart of man shall 
melt. Clericus supposes an allusion to the etymology of IPWK as denoting 
frailty and infirmity (omne segrorum mortalium cor) ; but most interpreters 
explain the phrase as simply meaning every mortal heart, or the heart of 
every mortal. Cocceius understands by the sinking of the hands the loss 
of active power, and by the melting of the heart, the fear of coming evil. 
Junius supposes an antithesis between the hands or body, and the heart or 
mind. But both the clauses, in their strict sense, are descriptive of bodily 
effects, and both indicative of mental states. Each of the figures is repeat- 
edly used elsewhere. (See Josh. vii. 5, Ps. xxii. 13, Jer. 1. 43, Job. iv. 3.) 
Knobel quotes from Ovid the analogous expression, ceddere illis animigue 
manusque. 

8. And they (the Babylonians) shall ~be confounded pangs and throes 
shall seize (them) like the travailing (woman) they shall writhe each at 
his neighbour, they shall wonder faces of flames (shall be) their faces. 
The Vulgate, Peshito, and Lowth, connect the first word with the verse 
preceding, which is, to say the least, unnecessary. The translation fear or 
tremble, is too weak for }?i"l33 } which includes the ideas of violent agitation 
and extreme perplexity. The Septuagint strangely gives to D*"i*S here the 
sense of ambassadors or messengers (vide infra, chap, xviii. 2, Ivii. 9), 
which is precluded by the whole connection, and especially by the combina- 
tion with D'?2n. Solomon ben Melech explains \ in ptn&^ as an anomalous 
suffix used instead of Q. Lowth as usual corrects the text by reading 
DltriK 11 , on the alleged authority of the Septuagint, Targum, and Peshito, 
which supply the suffix. Gesenius, Hitzig, Ewald, and Knobel, adopt a 
construction mentioned by Kimchi, which makes pangs and throes the object 
not the subject of the verb they shall take pangs and throes as we speak 
of a house taking fire or a person taking a disease, and as Livy says caper e 
metum. This form of expression occurs, not only in Arabic, but in Job 
xviii. 20, xxi. 6. The construction is also recommended by its rendering 
the suffix unnecessary, and by its giving to Jlfnt^ the same subject with the 
verbs before and after it. The objection to it, strongly urged by Hendewerk, 
is that the construction, even in Job, is Arabic, not Hebrew, the idiom of 
the latter being clear from other cases where the same verb and nouns are 
combined (Isa. xxi. 3, Jer. xiii. 21), or the same nouns with other verbs 
(1 Sam. iv. 19, Isa. Ixvi. 7, Jer. xxii. 23, Dan. x. 16, Hos. xiii. 13), or 
other nouns and verbs of kindred meaning (Exod. xv. 14, Isa. xxxv. 10, 
Deut. xxviii. 2), but in all without exception the noun is the subject, not the 
object, of the verb. The construction thus proved to be the common one, 
may at least be safely retained here, the rather as the collocation of the 
words is evidently in its favour. The sense of trembling given to | v*n by 
several of the recent writers is too weak. The best translation seems to be 
that of Henderson they shall writhe i. e. with pain. The expression 
wonder at each other occurs once in historical prose (Gen. xliii. 33). It 
seems here to denote not simply consternation and dismay, but stupefaction 
at each other's aspect and condition q. d. each man at his friend shall 

VOL. i. . s 
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stand aghast. The last clause is referred by J. H. Miehaelis to the Medes 
and Persians, and explained as a description of their violence and fierceness, 
in which sense the same figures are employed in Isaiah Ixvi. 15, and Rev. 
ix. 17. It is commonly and much more naturally understood as a continued 
description of the terror and distress of the Chaldeans. Aben Ezra men- 
tions an interpretation of CJ*2n? as the proper name of an African race de- 
scended from Mizraim the son of Ham (Gen. x. 13, 1 Chron. i. 11), and 
probably the same with the Lubim (2 Chron. xvi. 8) or Libyans. " Their 
faces shall be (like) the faces of Africans," i. e. black with horror and 
despair. This explanation is approved by Gataker ; but all other writers 
seem to take Q^n? as the plural of 2H? a flame. The point of comparison, 
according to Eamchi, is redness, here referred to as a natural symptom of 
confusion and shame. But as this seems inappropriate in the case before 
us, Hitzig and Knobel understand the aspect indicated to be one of paleness, 
as produced by fear. Calvin, Gesenius, and many others, understand the 
gloio or flush produced by anguish and despair to be intended. For the 
classical usage of fire and flame as denoting a red colour, see Gesenius's 
Thesaurus, torn. ii. p. 743. In the last edition of his Lexicon by Robinson, 
the phrase before us is explained to mean " ruddy and burning with eager- 
ness," an expression applicable only to the conquerors. Instead of eager- 
ness, the Thesaurus has internum animi cestum. Cocceius refers this, as 
well as the preceding verses, to the Assyrian and Babylonian invasions of 
the Holy Land. He also makes the verbs descriptive presents, in which 
he is followed by J. D. Michaelis and the later Germans. There is, how- 
ever, no need of departing from the strict sense of the future. 

9. All this must happen and at a set time for behold the day of 
Jehovah cometh terrible and wrath and heat of anger to place (or 
make) the land a ivaste and its sinners he (or it, the day) will destroy 
from it (or out of it). According to Cocceius, the mention of Jehovah 
throughout this passage, sometimes in the first person, sometimes in the 
third, has reference to the plurality of persons in the Godhead. He also 
renders *1T3N as an abstract noun (immanitas), in which he is followed by 
Yitringa, while Ewald gives it an adverbial sense (grausamer Art), but most 
interpreters regard it as an adjective synonymous with ">DK. The applica- 
tion of this term to God, or to his judgments, seems to have perplexed in- 
terpreters. Crudelem diem vocat (says Jerome) non merito sui sed populi. 
Non est enim crudelis gui crudeles jugulat, sed quod crudelis patientibtis 
esse videatur. Nam et latro suspensus patibulo crudelem judicem putat. 
" The word (says Barnes) stands opposed here to mercy, and means that 
God would not spare them." It is dubious, however, whether the word in 
any case exactly corresponds to the crudelis of the Vulgate or the English 
cruel. The essential idea is rather that of vehemence, destructiveness, (fec- 
it is rendered accordingly in various forms, without any implication of a moral 
kind,, by the Septuagint (dviarog), Lowth (inexorable), Gesenius (furchtbar), 
and others. The following words, as well .as *">T3N, are construed by Coc- 
ceius as in apposition with nin* DV the day itself being described as cruelty, 
wrath, &c. Gesenius, in his Commentary, repeats ^ fearful, and (a day 
of) wrath, &c. In his translation he supplies another word -full of anger, 
&c. Ewald and others supply a preposition with wrath, &c. Another 
possible construction would be to suppose a change of subject " The day 
of Jehovah is coming and (so is) his wrath," &c. In that case, WPP is of 
course the subject of TiDB". Upon the other supposition it may agree with' 

; but without a change of meaning. The most vigorous though not the 
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most exact translation of these epithets is Luther's (grausam, grimmig, 
zornig). Most interpreters, from Jarchi downwards, understand pKH to 
be Babylonia ; but the Septuagint makes it mean the earth or world (o/xou . 
/4f,?j!>) as in ver. 5. This explanation is revived by the three latest writers 
whom- 1 have consulted, Ewald, Umbreit, and Knobel, the last of whom 
understands the term as an allusion to the universal sway of the Babylonian 
empire.^ The moral causes of the ruin threatened are significantly intimated 
by the Prophet's calling the people of the earth or land its sinners. As the 
national offences here referred to, Vitringa enumerates pride (v. xi. 14, 11 ; 
xlvii. 7, 8), ; idolatry (Jer. 1. 38), tyranny in general (xiv. 12, 17), and op- 
pression of God's people in particular (xlvii. 6). In the laying of the land 
waste, Junius supposes a particular allusion to the submerging of the Baby- 
lonian plains, by the diversion of the waters of Euphrates. 

10. The day of Jehovah is now described as one of preternatural and 
awful darkness, in which the very sources of light shall be obscured. This 
natural and striking figure for sudden and disastrous change is of frequent 
occurrence in Scripture (see Isa. xxiv. 23, xxxiv. 4 ; Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8 ; 
Joel ii. 10, iii. 15 ; Amos viii. 9 ; Mat. xxiv. 29). Well may it be called 
a day of wrath and terror -for the stars of the heavens and their signs (or 
constellations) shall not shed their light the sun is darkened in his going 
forth and the moon shall not cause its light to shine. It can only be from 
misapprehension of the connection between this verse and the ninth, that 
Lowth translates *? yea ! According to Hitzig and Knobel, the darkening 
of the stars is mentioned first, because the Hebrews reckoned the day from 
sunset. Vitringa and J. D. Michaelis understand the image here presented 
to be that of a terrific storm, veiling the heavens, and concealing its lumi- 
naries. But grand as this conception is, it falls short of the Prophet's vivid 
description, which is not that of transient obscuration but of sudden and 
total extinction. The abrupt change from the future to the preterite and 
back again, has been retained in the translation, although most modern ver- 
sions render all the verbs as presents. From simply foretelling the extinc- 
tion of the stars, the Prophet suddenly describes that of the sun as if he saw 
it, and then adds that of the moon as a necessary consequence. Clericus 
explains d^DS as a synonyme of ?D3 in the sense of hope or confidence, 
and refers the suffix to the Babylonians, who were notoriously addicted to 
astrology and even to astrolatry. The stars of heaven which are (literally 
and or even) their confidence, &c. This ingenious exposition seems to have 
commended itself to no other writer, though Malvenda does likewise sup- 
pose a special allusion to the astrological belief and practice of the Baby- 
lonians. Theodotion and Aquila retain the Hebrew word (^sff/Xsi/i). 
Jerome gives the vague sense splendour, the Peshito that of strength or host. 
Calvin and others render it by sidera. Yitringa makes it mean the planets, 
Junius the constellations, as distinguished from the stars. Babbinical and 
other writers make ^DD the name of a particular star, but differ as to its 
identity. The latest writers have gone back to the version of the Septua- 
gint (6 'Cloiuv) and Luther (sein Orion), except that they restore the plural 
form of the original. The proofs of the identity of Nimrod and Orion, as 
hunters transferred to the heavens, in the oriental and classical mythology, 
have been arrayed, with a minuteness of detail and a profusion of learning 
out of all proportion to the exegetical importance of the subject, by J. D. 
Mchaelis, in his Supplement ad lexx. Hebr. p. 1319 seq. Gesenius on the 
passage now before us and Lee on Job. ix. 9. It is commonly agreed that 
the word which occurs elsewhere only in the singular (Job ix. 9, xxxviii. 31 ; 
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Amos v. 8), is here used in the plural to give it a generic sense Orions, 
i. e. Orion and other brilliant constellations. To express this idea most of 
the recent versions exchange the proper name for an appellative. The word 
Bilder, used by the latest German writers, seems to have reference to the 
signs of the Zodiac. Ewald alone retains the primary meaning (seine 
Orionen). In this, as in many other eases, the spirit of the passage is no- 
where more felicitously given than in Luther's energetic paraphrase. Die 
Sterne am Himmel und seine Orion scheinen nicht helle die Sonne gehel 
ftnster auf, und der Mond sclieinet dunkel. 

11. The Prophet, according to his custom (vide supra, chap. i. 22, v. 7, 
xi. 9), now resolves his figures into literal expressions, shewing that the 
natural convulsions just predicted are to be understood as metaphorical de- 
scriptions of the divine judgments. And I will visit upon the. world (its) 
wickedness (i. e. manifest my presence for the purpose of punishing it) and 
upon, the wicked their iniquity and I idll cause to cease the arrogance of 
presumptuous sinners and the pride of tyrants (or oppressors) I will humble. 
The primary meaning of ?3$ is retained in the versions of Junius (orbis 
habitabilis) and Cocceius (frugiferam terram), who regards the use of this 
word as a proof that the prophecy relates to Israel (populus per verbum 
Dei cultus). It is no doubt a poetical equivalent to fDS, and is here ap- 
plied to the Babylonian empire, as embracing most of the known world. 
Thus the Roman empire, as Lowth shews, was called universus orbis Roma- 
nus, and Minos, in Ovid, speaks of Crete as meus orbis. Hitzig makes ?31:J 
n^i mean the evil world, but the parallel expression which immediately fol- 
lows, and the analogy of Jer. xxiii. 2, Exod. xx. 5, are decisive in favour 
of the usual construction. The Septuagint makes D^TJJ synonymous with 
Q'*1T (vxeoqipdvuv), and the Vulgate makes it simply mean the powerful 
(fortiurn). But active violence is an essential part of the meaning. The 
English Version and some others adopt the sense of terrible (from p^ to 
terrify) ; but the latest interpreters prefer the meaning given by Calvin, 
Clericus, and others (tyrannorum). 

y 12. To the general description in the foregoing verse he now adds a more 
specific threatening of extensive slaughter, and a consequent diminution of 
the population, expressed by a strong comparison. / will make man more 
scarce (or rare) than pure gold, and a human being than the ore of Ophir. 
E^X and D*1K cannot here denote a difference of rank, as W& and D1S 
sometimes do, because neither of them is elsewhere used in the distinctive 
sense of vir or avsjg. They are really poetical equivalents, like man and 
mortal or human being, which last expression is employed by Henderson. 
S is regarded as a proper name by Bocharfc, who applies it to the Coro- 
mandel coast, and by Huet, who supposes it to be a contraction of ISi-lN, 
and this a variation of "VS1K. Grill speaks of some as identifying T3 with 
Fez, and T^K with Peru. TS and DJ"D are either poetical synonymes of 
2HT, or emphatic expressions for the purest, finest, and most solid gold. 
The Septuagint version of the last words is 6 "Ki&og 6 lv 2oup/g, instead of 
which the Arabic translation founded on it has the stone which (comes) from 
India. The disputed question as to the locality of Ophir, although not 
without historical and archaeological importance, can have no effect upon the 
meaning of this passage. Whether the place meant be Ceylon, or some part 
of continental India, or of Arabia, or of Africa, it is here named simply as an 
Eldorado, as a place where gold abounded, either as a native product or an 
article of commerce, from which it was brought, and with which it was associ- 
ated in the mind of every Hebrew reader. For the various opinions and the 
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arguments by which they are supported, seethe geographical Works of Bochart 
and Kosenmuller, Winer's Kealworterbuch, Gesemiis's Thesaurus, and Hen- 
derson's note upon the verse before us. Instead of making rare or scarce, 
the meaning put upon 1*p1K by Jerome and by most modern writers, some 
retain the original and strict sense of making dear or costly, with allusion 
to the impossibility of ransoming the Babylonians from the Medes and Per- 
sians. This interpretation, which Henderson ascribes to Grotius, was 
given long before by Calvin, and is indeed as old as Kimchi. Barnes, and 
some older writers understand the words as expressive of the difficulty with 
which defenders eould be found for the city. Henderson speaks of some 
as having applied the verse, in an individual sense, to Cyrus and to the 
Messiah. The latter application is of Jewish origin, and found in the book 
Zohar. Jarchi explains the verse as having reference to the honour put 
upon the prophet Daniel as the decipherer of the writing on the wall. The 
Targum makes it a promise of protection to the godly and believing Jews 
in Babylon. Cocceius, while he gives the words the sense now usually put 
upon them, as denoting paucity of men in consequence of slaughter, still 
refers them to the small number of Jews who were carried into exile. From 
the similar forms TpW and "V21N at the beginning and the end of the sen- 
tence, Gesenius infers that a paronomasia was intended by the writer, 
which, as usual, he imitates, with very indifferent success, by beginning his 
translation with seltener and ending it with seltene Schatze. Henderson, 
with great probability, denies that the writer intended any assonance at all. 
On the modern theory of perfect parallelisms, it would be easy to construct 
an argument in favour of understanding TEJ1S as a verb, and thereby ren- 
dering the clauses uniform. Such a conclusion, like many drawn from 
similar premises in other cases, would of course be worthless. 

13. The figurative form of speech is here resumed, and what was before 
expressed by the obscuration of the heavenly bodies is now denoted by a 
general commotion of the frame of nature. Therefore I will make the 
heavens tremble, and the earth shall shake (or be shaken) out of its place in 
the wrath of Jehovah of hosts and in the clay of the heat (or fierceness) of his 
anger. Henderson translates |3~^JJ because, which is not only inconsistent 
with the usage of the words, but wholly unnecessary. Therefore may either 
mean because of the wickedness mentioned in ver. 11, or for the purpose of 
producing the effect described in ver. 12. In the last clause some give 2 
the sense of by or on account of in both members. Others explain the first 
3 thus, but take the other in its proper sense of in. It is highly improb- 
able, however, that the particle is here used in two different senses, and the 
best construction, therefore, is the one which lets the second 2 determine 
the meaning of, the first in the wrath, i. e. during (or in the tune of) the 
wrath. 

14. And it shall be (or come to pass, that) like a roe (or antelope) chased 
(or driven by the hunters) and like sheep with none to gather them (literally, 
like sheep, and there is no one gathering) each to his people, they shall turn 
and each to his country they shall flee. The English Version seems to 
make the earth the subject of !"Pn, -with which, however, it does not agree 
in gender. Gesenius and Hitzig make the verb indefinite, one shall be. 
Aben Ezra and Jarchi supply Babylon or the Babylonians. The best con- 
struction is that given by De Wette, Umbreit, and Knobel, who take nrj in 
its common idiomatic sense of coming to pass, happening. Kimchi refers 
the verse to the foreign residents in Babylon (izfr 7 WO Dl? 3333) what 
Jeremiah calls the mingled people (1. 37), and JEschylus the i 
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o^Xov of Babylon. Calvin supposes an allusion, not to foreign residents, 
but mercenary troops or allies, Clericus applies the last clause to these 
strangers, and the first to the Babylonians themselves, which is needless 
and arbitrary. The *?, according to Bochart and Gresenius, is a generic 
term including all varieties of roes and antelopes. The points of com- 
parison are their timidity and fleetness. The figure of scattered sheep, 
without a gatherer or shepherd, is a common one in Scripture. Junius 
connects this verse with the twelfth, and throws the thirteenth into a paren- 
thesis, a construction complex in itself, and so'littlein accordance with the 
usage of the language, that nothing short of exegetical necessity can warrant 
its adoption. 

15. The flight of the strangers from Babylon is not without reason, for 
every one found (there) shall be stabled (or thrust through), and every one 
joined (or joining himself to the Babylonians) shall fall by the sword. All 
interpreters agree that a general massacre is here described, although they 
differ as to the precise sense and connection of the clauses. Some suppose 
a climax. Thus Junius explains the verse to mean that not only the robust 
but the decrepit (n|t?J from HSD to consume) should be slain, and ^he 
same interpretation is mentioned by Kimchi. Hitzig takes the sense to ; be 
that every one, even he who joins himself (*. e. goes over to the enemy), 
shall perish ; they will give no quarter. Others suppose an antithesis, 
though not a climax. Gresenius, in the earlier editions of his Lexicon, ex- 
plains the verse as meaning that he who is found in the street, and he who 
withdraws himself into the house, shall perish alike. Lowth makes the 
antithesis between one found alone and one joined with others. Umbreit 
supposes an antithesis not only between NXDJand '"l^Di, but also between "ipT 1 
and 3"irQ ^W the one clause referring to the first attack with spears, the 
other to the closer fight with swords hand to hand. J. D. Michaelis changes 
the points, so as to make the contrast between him who remains and him 
who flees, and Henderson extracts the same sense from the common text, 
avowedly upon the ground that H2D3 must denote the opposite of N^E3 . But 
even the most strenuous adherent of the theory of perfect parallelisms must 
admit that they are frequently synonymous, and not invariably antithetical. 
In this case there is no more need of making the participles opposite in 
meaning than the nouns and verbs. And as all except Umbreit (and per- 
haps Knobel) seem agreed that to be thrust through, and to fall by the 
sword, are one and the same thing, there is every probability that both the 
clauses have respect to the same class of persons. Upon this most natural 
and simple supposition, we may either suppose KtffcJ and HDDJ to denote 
the person found and the person caught, as Ewald and Gresenius do, or 
retain the old interpretations found in Kimchi, which connects the verse 
directly with the one before it, and applies both clauses to the foreigners in 
Babylon, every one of whom still found there, and still joined with the 
besieged, should be surely put to death. 

16. The horrors of the conquest shall extend not only to the men, but 
to their wives and children. And their children shall be dashed to pieces 
oef ore their eyes, their houses shall be plundered and their ivives ravished. 
The same thing is threatened against Babylon in Ps. cxxxvii. 9, in retaliation 
for the barbarities practised in Jerusalem (2 Chron. xxxvi. 17, Lam. v. 11). 
The horror of the threatening is enhanced by the addition of before their 
eyes. (Compare chap. i. 7, andDeut. xxviii. 31, 32.) Hitzig coolly alleges 
that the last clause of this verse is copied from Zech. xiv. 2, to which 
Knobel adds, that the spoiling of the houses is here out of place. For the 
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textual reading rtf^n the Keri, here and elsewhere, substitutes rtfM&Wl as 
.a euphemistic emendation. 

17. The Prophet now, for the first time, names the chosen instruments 
of Babylon's destruction.: .Behold I (am) stirring up against them Madai 
(Media or the Medes) who will not regard silver and (as for) gold, they 
will not take pleasure in it (or desire it). Here, as in Jer. li. 11, 28, the 
Medes alone are mentioned, as the more numerous and hitherto more 
powerful nation, to which the Persians had long been subject, and were 
still auxiliary. Or the name may be understood as comprehending both, 
which Yitringa has clearly shewn to be the usage of the classical historians, 
by citations from Herodotus, Thucydides, and Plutarch. Indeed, all the 
names of the great oriental powers are used, with more or less latitude and 
licence, by the ancient writers, sacred and profane. As the Medes did not 
become an independent monarchy till after the date of this prediction, it 
affords a striking instance of prophetic foresight, as J. D. Michaelis, Keith, 
Barnes, and Henderson, have clearly shewn. It is chiefly to evade such 
proofs of inspiration that the modern Germans assign these chapters to a 
later date. "HE is properly the name of the third son of Japhet from whom 
the nation was descended. At the date of this prediction, they formed a 
part of the _ Assyrian empire, but revolted at the time of the Assyrian 
invasion of Syria and Israel. Their first king Dejoces was elected about 
700 years before the birth of Christ. His son Phraortes conquered Persia, 
and the united- Medes and Persians, with the aid of the Babylonians, 
subdued Assyria under the conduct of Cyaxares I. The conquest of 
Babylon was effected in the reign, of Cyaxares H. by the Median army, 
with an auxiliary force of thirty thousand Persians, under the command 
of Cyrus, the king's nephew. In the last clause of the verse, Hitzig 
and Knobel . understand the Medes to be described as so uncivilised as not 
to know the value of money. Others suppose contempt of money to 
be mentioned as % an honourable trait in the national character, and 
Yitringa has pointed out a very striking coincidence between this clause 
and the speech which Xenophon ascribes to Cyrus. "Avdges MijSo/, xa,i 
wavrsg o/ cragdvrgg, lyou u/xag oTSa <sa<pu$, or; OUTS p^gTj/iaTWv Ssd/tsvo; 0vv sftol 
E^jjXflsrg /,. T. X. The most natural interpretation is, however, that the 
thirst of blood would supersede the thirst of gold in the conquerors of 
Babylon, so that no one would be able to secure his life by ransom. Even. 
Cocceius admits that this verse relates -to the conquest of Babylon, but 
only, as he thinks, by a sudden change of subject, or at least a transition 
from God's dealings with his people to his dealings with their enemies. 

18. And Lows shall dash boys in pieces, and the fruit of the womb they 
shall not pity ; on children their eye shall not have mercy. Augusti need- 
lessly continues the construction from the foregoing verse " they shall not 
delight in gold, but in bows which," &c. The Septuagint has the bows of 
the young men (ro^sv^ara veavtffxuy) which is inconsistent with the form 
of the original. The Yulgate, Luther, and Calvin, " with their bows they 
shall^ dash in pieces." But the feminine form n^t^i must agree with 
J^fll^i?, as Aben Ezra has observed. Clericus and Knobel think that bows 
are here put for bowmen, which is a forced construction and unnecessary. 
Hendewerk supposes the bow to be mentioned, as in many other cases, as 
one of. the most common and important weapons. Other interpreters appear 
to be agreed that there is special allusion to the large bows and skilful 
archery of the ancient Persians, as described by Herodotus, Xenophon, and 
Ammianus Mareellinus. Kimchi's extravagant idea that the Medes are here 
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described as shooting children from their bows instead of arrows, is strangely 
copied by some later writers. There is more probability in the opinion, 
that they are represented as employing their large massive bows instead of 
clubs. There is no serious objection, however, to the common supposition, 
that the effect described is that of arrows, or of bows used in the ordinary 
manner. The strong term dash in pieces is employed instead of one more 
strictly appropriate, with evident allusion to its use in ver. 16. There is no 
need of giving D^TXtt the sense of young men. It rather denotes children of 
both sexes, as 0^2 does when absolutely used. Hendewerkand some older 
writers understand lay ihe fruit of the womb the unborn child (see Hosea 
xiv. 1; Amos i. 13; 2 Kings viii. 12, 15, 16). Gesenius and others make 
it simply equivalent to children, as in Gen. xxx. 2 ; Deut vii. 13 ; Lam. ii. 20. . 
The cruelty of the Medes seems to have been proverbial, in the ancient 
world. Diodorus Siculus makes one of his characters ask, " What destroyed 
the empire of the Medes ? ' Their cruelty to those beneath them.' " 
Compassion is ascribed to the eye, says Knobel, because it is expressed in 
the looks. Kimchi observes that this is the only case in which the future 
of D-in has u instead of o. 

19. From the very height of splendour and renown, Babylon shall be 
reduced not only to subjection but to annihilation. And Babylon, the 
beauty (or glory) of kingdoms, the ornament, ihe pride of the Chaldees, 
shall be like God's overthrowing Sodom and Gomorrah i. e. shall be 
totally destroyed in execution of a special divine judgment. According to 
Kimchi, ''Stf means delight (K an )j and iTO?DD "QX that in which the nations 
delighted. It is now agreed, however, that its meaning, as determined both 
by etymology and usage, is beauty. The same Hebrew word is applied as a 
distinctive name to a class of animals, remarkable for grace of form and 
motion. (Vide supra ver. 14). The beauty of kingdoms is by most writers 
understood comparatively as denoting the most beautiful of kingdoms, either 
in the proper sense, or in that of royal cities (see 1 Sam. xxvii. 5). But 
Knobel understands the words more strictly as denoting the ornament of an 
empire which included various tributary kingdoms. This agrees well with 
the next clause, which describes 'the city as the ornament and pride of the 
Chaldees. The origin of this name, and of the people whom it designates, 
is doubtful and disputed. But whether the Chaldees were of Semitic origin 
or not, and whether they were the indigenous inhabitants of Babylonia or a 
foreign race imported from Armenia and the neighbouring countries, it is 
plain that the word here denotes the nation of which Babylon was the 
capital. For a statement of the archaeological question, see Gesenius' s 
Thesaurus, torn. ii. p. 719 Winer's Eealworterbuch, vol. i. p. 253 and 
Henderson's note on Isaiah xxiii. 13. By most interpreters }1KJ mK2n are 
construed together as denoting ornament of pride, i. e. proud ornament. 
The same sense, with a slight modification, is expressed in the Yulgate 
(inclyta superbia), and by Luther (herrliche Pracht). Equally simple, and 
perhaps more consistent with the Masoretic interpunction, is the separate 
construction of the words by Junius and Tremellius (ornatus excellentiaque), 
still better expressed, without supplying and, by the Dutch Yersion (de 
heerlickheyt, de hoovaerdigheyt) and in English by Barnes (the ornament, 
the pride). In the last clause, the verbal noun fOSntD is construed with 
the subject in the genitive and the object in the accusative (Gesen. Lehrg. 
p. 688). It^has been variously paraphrased as ivlien God overthrew 
.Sodom and Gomorrah like Sodom and Gomorrah which God overthrew 
. like the overthrow with which God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah like 
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the overthrow of God with which he overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah but 
the exact sense of the Hebrew words is that already given like God's over- 
throwing Sodom and Gomorrah. This is a common formula in Scripture 
for complete destruction, viewed as a special punishment of sin. (Vide 
supra, chap. i. 7, 9). The allegation of the Seder Olam, as cited both by 
Jarchi and Kimchi, that Babylon was' suddenly destroyed by fire from 
heaven in the second year of Darius, is a Jewish figment designed to recon- 
cile the prophecy with history. It is certain, however, that the destruction 
of the city "was by slow degrees, successively promoted by the conquests of 
Cyrus, Darius Hystaspes, Alexander the Great, Antigonus, Demetrius, the 
Parfchians, and the founding of the cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon. Strabo 
calls Babylon ^syaXjjy ee'/i>j,!av. Pausanias says that in his day ov&v In tfv 
si (&% retype. In JeromVs time this wall only served as the enclosure of a 
park or hunting ground. From this apparent disagreement of the prophecy 
with history, Cocceius seems disposed to infer that it relates not to the 
literal but spiritual Babylon. The true conclusion is that drawn by Calvin, 
that the prophecy does not relate to anyone invasion or attack exclusively, 
but to the whole process of subjection and decay, so completely carried out 
through a course of ages, that the very site of ancient Babylon is now dis- 
puted. This hypothesis accounts for many traits in the description which 
appear inconsistent only in consequence of being all applied to one point 
of time, and one catastrophe exclusively. 

20. It shall not be inhabited for ever (i. e. it shall never again, or no 
more, be inhabited) and it shall not be dwelt in from generation to generation 
(literally to generation and generation) neither shall the Arab pitch tent 
there neither shall shepherds cause (their flocks) to lie there. The conver- 
sion of a populous and fertile district into a vast pasture-ground, however 
rich and well frequented, implies extensive ruin, but not such ruin as is 
here denounced. Babylon was not even to be visited by shepherds, nor to 
serve as the encamping ground of wandering Arabs. The completeness of 
the threatened desolation will be seen by comparing these expression's with 
chap. v. 5, 17, vii. 21, xvii. 2, where it is predicted that the place in question 
should be for floclcs to lie down, with none to maJce them afraid. So fully 
has this prophecy been verified that the Bedouins, according to the latest 
travellers, are even superstitiously afraid of passing a single night upon the 
site of Babylon. The simplest version of the first clause would be, she shall 
not dwell for ever, she shall not abide, &c. And this construction is actually 
given by Calvin and Ewald. But the great majority of writers follow the 
Septuagint and Vulgate in ascribing to the active verbs a passive or intran- 
sitive sense. Kimchi explains this usage on the ground that the city is 
made to represent its inhabitants she dwells for her people dwell. This in- 
transitive usage of the verbs is utterly denied by Hengstenberg on Zeehariah 
xii. 6 (Christol. ii. 286), but maintained against him by Gesenius in his 
Thesaurus (ii. 635). The result appears to be, that in a number of cases, 
the intransitive version is required by the context. The only objection to 
it in the case before us, is that it does not here seem absolutely necessary. 
The choice therefore lies between the general usage of 3W 1 and P^ as active 
verbs, and their special usage in connection with prophecies of desolation. 
The sense of sitting on a throne, ascribed to 3SJ" here by Gataker, and else- 
where by Hengstenberg, does not agree so well with that of the other verb 
and with the general import of the threatening. On the whole, the passive 
or neuter construction, though not absolutely necessary, is the most satis- 
factory and natural. ?D! is explained by the rabbinical interpreters as a 
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contraction of ^D^? , the Kal of which is used in the sense of pitching a tent 
or encamping, Gen. xiii. 12, 18. (See Gesenius 67 3 Bern. 2). This ex- 
planation is adopted by most modern writers. Rosenmiiller and Ewald, 
however, make the form a Hiphil one for ^D*?!. Hitzig takes it likewise as 
a Hiphil, but from ?H3 to lead (flocks) to loater, which is also found con- 
nected with the Hiphil of K?? in Ps. xxiii. 2. Hendewerk objects that 
although this verb is repeatedly used by Isaiah, it is always in the Piel form 
(chap. xl. 11, xlix. 10, li. 18). The Hiphil occurs nowhere else, and the 
contraction assumed by Hitzig rarely if at all. The derivation from 7HN ig 
assumed in the Chaldee Paraphrase and Vulgate Version. Barnes applies 
this clause to the encampment of caravans, and supposes it to mean that 
wayfarers will not lodge there even for a night. But the mention of shep- 
herds immediately afterwards renders it more probable that the allusion is 
to the nomadic habits of the Bedouins, who are still what Strabo repre- 
sents, them, half shepherds and half robbers (<r/j?ji//Ya/ Xijtrrg//^ 7in$ xa) 
iroipsvixoi}, passing from one place to another when their plunder or their 
pasture fails. Gresenius suggests that ^"W may here be used generically 
to denote this class of persons or their mode of life. There can be no 
doubt, however, that Arabians, properly so called, do actually overrun the 
region around Babylon with their flocks and herds, although, as we have 
seen, they refuse to take up their abode upon the doomed site of the 
vanished city. 

21. Having excluded men and the domesticated animals from Babylon, 
the Prophet now tells how it shall be occupied, viz. by creatures which are 
only found in deserts, and the presence of which therefore is a sign of 
desolation. In the first clause these solitary creatures are referred to in the 
general; the other clause specifies two kinds out of the many which are else- 
where spoken of as dwelling in the wilderness. But there (instead of flocks) 
shall lie down desert creatures and their houses (those of the Babylonians) 
shall befitted u-ith howls or yells and there shall dwell the daughters of the 
ostrich and shaggy I/easts (or ivild goats) shall gambol there. The contrast 
is heightened by the obvious allusion in WlS and 13^ to the p^n and 
1X*in* of ver. 20. As if he had said, flocks shall not lie down there, but 
wild beasts shall ; man shall not dwell there, but the ostrich shall. The 
meaning evidently is, that the populous and splendid city should become the 
home of animals found only in the wildest solitudes. To express this idea, 
other species might have been selected with the same effect. The endless 
discussions therefore as to the identity of those here named, however laud- 
able as tending to promote exact lexicography and natural history, have 
little or no bearing on the interpretation of the passage. The fullest state- 
ment of the questions in detail may be found in Bochart's Hierozoicon and 
in Gesenius's Thesaurus, under the several words and phrases. Nothing 
more will be here attempted than to settle one or two points of comparative 
importance. Many interpreters regard the whole verse as an enumeration 
of particular animals. Thus D^S has been rendered ivild-cats, monkeys, 
vampyres ; E*nN owls, weasels, dragons, &c., &c. This has arisen from 
the assumption of a perfect parallelism in the clauses. It is altogether 
natural, however to suppose that the writer would first make use of general 
expressions and afterwards descend to particulars. This supposition is con- 
firmed by the etymology and usage of Q"^, both which determine it to 
mean those belonging to or dwelling in the desert. In this sense, it" is 
.sometimes applied to men (Ps. Ixxii. 9, Ixxiv. 14), but as_these are here 
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excluded by the preceding verse, nothing more was needed to restrict it to 
wild animals, to which it is also applied in chap, xxxiv. 14, and Jer. 1. 39. 
This is now commonly agreed to be the meaning, even by those who give to 
DTltf a specific sense. The same writers admit that D^ntf properly denotes 
the howls or cries of certain animals, and only make it mean the animals 
themselves, because such are mentioned in the other clauses. But if &** 
has the 'generic sense which all now give it, the very parallelism of the 
clauses favours the explanation of DTIX in its original and proper sense of 
howls or yells, viz. those uttered by the &"*. The common version 
(doleful creatures) is too indefinite on one of these hypotheses, and too 
specific on the other. The daughter of the ostrich is an oriental idiom for 
ostriches in general, or for the female ostrich in particular. The old trans- 
lation oiols seem to be now universally abandoned. The most interesting 
point in the interpretation of this verse has reference to the word DHtyEJ'. 
The history of its interpretation is so curious as to justify more fulness of 
detail than usual. It has never been disputed that its original and proper 
sense is hairy, and its usual specific sense he-goats. In two places (Lev. 
xvii. 7 ; 2 Chron. xi. 15), it is used to denote objects of idolatrous worship, 
probably images of goats, which according to Herodotus were worshipped 
in Egypt. In Chronicles especially this supposition is the natural one, 
because the word is joined with. DvJJJ calves. Both there and in Leviticus, 
the Septuagint renders it fiaraloig, vain things, i. e. false gods, idols. But 
the Targum on Leviticus explains it to mean demons (1*1^), and the same 
interpretation is given in the case before us by the Septuagint (Saipovici), 
Targum (}11^ ) , and Peshito (\ )]_) . The Vulgate in Leviticus translates the 
word daemonibus, but here pilosi. The interpretation given by the other 
three versions is adopted also by the Eabbins, Aben Ezra, Jarchi, Kimchi, 
&c. It appears likewise in the Talmud and early Jewish books. From 
this traditional interpretation of EH'tyE?, here and in chap, xxxiv. 14, appears 
to have arisen, at an early period, a popular belief among the Jews, that 
demons or evil spirits were accustomed to haunt desert places in the shape 
of goats or other animals. And this belief is said to be actually cherished 
by the natives near the site of Babylon at the present day. Let us now 
compare this Jewish exposition of the passage with its treatment among 
Christians. To Jerome, the combination of the two meanings, goats and. 
demons, seems to have suggested the Pans, Fauns, and Satyrs of the classi- 
cal mythology, imaginary beings represented as a mixture of the human, 
form with that of goats, and supposed to frequent forests and other lonely 
places. This idea is carried out by Calvin, who adopts the word satyri in 
his version, and explains the passage as relating to actual appearances of 
Satan under such disguises. Luther, in -like manner, renders it Feldgeister. 
Vitringa takes another step, and understands the language as a mere con- 
cession or allusion to the popular belief, equivalent to saying, the solitude of 
Babylon shall be as awful as ^occupied by Fauns and Satyrs there if 
anywhere, such beings may be looked for. In explaining how DHW came 
to be thus used, he rejects the supposition of actual apparitions of the evil 
spirit, and ascribes the usage to the fact of men's mistaking certain shaggy 
apes (or other animals approaching to the human form), for incarnations of 
the devil. Forerius and J. D. Michaelis understand the animals themselves 
to be -here meant. The latter uses in his version the word Waldteufel 
(wood-devils, forest-demons), but is careful to apprise the reader in a note 
that it is the German name for a species of ape or monkey, and that the 
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Hebrew contains no allusion to the devil. The same word is used 
by Gesenius and others in its proper sense. Saadias, Cocceius, Clericus, 
and HendersDn, return to the original meaning of the Hebrew word, to 
wit, wild goats. But the great majority of modern writers tenaciously 
adhere to the old tradition. This is done, not only by the German EGO- 
legists, who lose no opportunity of finding a mythology in Scripture, but 
by Lowth, Barnes, and Stuart, in his exposition of Rev. xi. 2, and his Ex- 
cursus on the Angelology of Scripture (Apocal. ii. 403). The arguments 
in favour of this exposition are : (1) the exegetical tradition of the Jews ; 
(2) their popular belief, and that of the modern orientals, in such appari- 
tions ; (3) our Saviour's allusion (Mat. xii. 43) to the unclean spirit, as 
walking through diy places, seeking rest and finding none ; (4) the descrip- 
tion of Babylon in Rev. xviii. 2, as the abode of demons, and the hold (or 
prison house) of eveiy foul spirit and of every unclean and hateful bird, 
with evident allusion to the passage now before us. Upon this state of the 
case it may be remarked : (1) That even on the supposition of a reference to 
evil spirits, there is no need of assuming any concession or accommodation 
to the current superstitions. If DH'JJJ> denotes demons, this text is a proof, 
not of a popular belief, but of a fact, of a real apparition of such spirits 
under certain forms. (2) The Jewish tradition warrants the application of 
the Hebrew term to demons, but not to ike fauns or satyrs of the Greek and 
Eoman fabulists. (3) The fauns and satyrs of the classical mythology 
were represented as grotesque and frolicsome, spiteful, and mischievous, but 
not as awful and terrific beings, such as might naturally people horrid soli- 
tudes. (4) The popular belief of the Jews and other orientals may be 
traced to the traditional interpretation of this passage (see Stuart ubi supra), 
and this to the Septuagint Yersion. But we do not find that any of the 
modern writers adopt the Septuagint Version of fUJP 71132 (<rs/g?j!/s$) or of 
E"K in the next verse (bvoxevruuoot'). If these are mere blunders or con- 
ceits, so may the other be, however great its influence on subsequent opini- 
ons. (5) There is probably no allusion in Mat. xii. 43 to this passage, 
and the one in Rev. xviii. 2, is evidently founded on the Septuagint Yersion, 
which was abundantly sufficient for the purpose of a symbolical accommoda- 
tion. What the Greek translators incorrectly gave as the meaning of this 
passage might be said with truth of the spiritual Babylon. (6) The men- 
tion of demons in a list of beasts and birds is at variance not only with the 
favourite canon of parallelism, but with the natural and ordinary usage of lan- 
guage. Such a combination and arrangement as the one supposed ostriches 
demons wolves -jackals would of itself be a reason for suspecting that 
the second term must really denote some kind of animal, even if no such, 
usage existed. (7) The usage of Dn*J?5J>, as the name of an animal, is perfectly 
well defined and certain. Even in Lev. xvii. 7, and 2 Chron. xi. 15, this, 
as we have seen, is the only natural interpretation. The result appears to 
be that if the question is determined by tradition and authority, DHW de- 
notes demons ; if by the context and the usage of the word, it signifies wild 
goats, or more generically hairy, shaggy animals. According to the prin- 
ciples of modern exegesis, the latter is clearly entitled to the preference ; but 
even if the former be adopted, the language of the text should be regarded, 
not as " a touch from the popular pneumatology " (as Rev. xviii. 2, is de- 
scribed by Stuart in loc.}, but as the prediction of a real tact, which, though 
it should not be assumed without necessity, is altogether possible, and there- 
fore if alleged in Scripture, altogether credible. The argument in favour 
of the strict interpretation, and against the traditional and current one, is 
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presented briefly, but with great strength and clearness, in Henderson's note 
upon the passage. 

22. And wolves shall Jiowl in Ms (the king of Babylon's) palaces, and 
jackals in the temples of pleasure. And near to come is Tier (Babylon's) 
time, and her days shall not be prolonged. The names Q"K and &^n have 
been as variously explained as those in ver. 21. The latest writers seem 
to be agreed that they are different appellations of the jackal, but in order 
to retain the original variety of expression, substitute another animal in 
one of the clauses, such as wolves (Gesenius), wild-cats (Ewald), &c. As 
D"tf, according to its etymology, denotes an animal remarkable for its cry, 
it might be rendered hyenas, thereby avoiding the improbable assumption 
that precisely the same animal is mentioned in both clauses. But what- 
ever be the species here intended, the essential idea is the same as in the 
foregoing verse, viz. that Babylon should one day be inhabited exclusively 
by animals peculiar to the wilderness, implying that it should become a 
wilderness itself. The contrast is heightened here by the particular men- 
tion of palaces and abodes of pleasure, as about to be converted into dens 
and haunts of solitary animals. This fine poetical conception is adopted 
by Milton in his sublime description of the flood 

And in their palaces 

Where luxury late reigned, sea-monsters whelped 
And stabled. 

The meaning of ni3D?S? } in every other case where it occurs, is widows, 
in which sense some rabbinical and other writers understand it here. But 
as it differs only in a single letter from ni3")X palaces, and as / and T are 
sometimes interchanged, it is now commonly regarded as a mere orthogra- 
phical variation, if not an error of transcription. It is possible, however, 
that the two forms were designedly confounded by the writer, in order to 
suggest both ideas, that of palaces and that of widowhood or desolation. 
This explanation is adopted in the English Version, which has palaces in 
the margin, but in the text desolate houses, Henderson avoids the repeti- 
tion of palaces, by rendering the second phrase temples of pleasure, which 
affords a good sense, and is justified by usage. The older writers explain 
H^V as denoting a responsive cry; but the latest lexicographers make answer 
a secondary meaning of the verb, which they explain as properly denoting 
to sing, or to utter any inarticulate sound, according to the nature of the 
subject. Hence it is translated howl. The last clause of the verse may be 
strictly understood, but in application to the Jewish captives in the Baby- 
lonian exile, for whose consolation the prophecy was partly intended. Or 
we may understand it as denoting proximity in reference to the events 
which had been passing in the Prophet's view. He sees the signals erected 
he hears a noise in the mountains and regarding these as actually pre- 
sent, he exclaims, her time is near to come ! It may, however, mean, as 
similar expressions do in other cases, that when the appointed time should 
come, the event would certainly take place, there could be no postponement 
or delay. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE destruction of Babylon is again foretold, and more explicitly con- 
nected with the deliverance of Israel from bondage. After a general assur- 
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ance of God's favour to his people, and of an exchange of conditions between 
them and their oppressors, they are represented as joining in a song of 
triumph over their fallen enemy. In this song, which is universally ad- 
mitted to possess the highest literary merit, they describe the earth as again 
reposing from its agitation and affliction, and then breaking forth into a 
shout of exultation, in which the very trees of the forest join, vers. 1-8. 
By a still bolder figure, the unseen world is represented as perturbed at the 
approach of the fallen tyrant, who is met, as he enters, by the kings already 
there, amazed to find "him sunk as low as themselves, and from a still greater 
height of actual elevation and of impious pretensions, which are strongly 
contrasted with his present condition, as deprived not only of regal honours 
but of decent burial, vers. 9-20. The threatening is then extended to the 
whole race, and the prophecy closes as before with a prediction of the total 
desolation of Babylon, vers. 21-23. 

Vers. 24-27 are regarded by the latest writers as a distinct prophecy, 
unconnected with what goes before, and misplaced in the arrangement of 
the book. The reasons for believing that it is rather an appendix or con- 
clusion, added by the Prophet himself, will be fully stated in the exposition. 

Vers. 28-32 are regarded by a still greater number of writers as a dis- 
tinct prophecy against Philistia. The traditional arrangement of the text, 
however, creates a strong presumption that this passage stands in some close 
connection with what goes before. The true state of the case may be, that 
the Prophet, having reverted from the downfall of Babylon to that of Assyria, 
now closes with a warning apostrophe to the Philistines who had also suf- 
fered from the latter power, and were disposed to exult unduly in its over- 
throw. If the latter application of the name Philistia to the whole land of 
Canaan could be justified by Scriptural usage, these verses might be under- 
stood as a warning to the Jews themselves not to exult too much in their 
escape from Assyrian oppression, since they were yet to be subjected to the 
heavier yoke of Babylonian bondage. Either of these suppositions is more 
reasonable than that this passage is an independent prophecy subjoined to 
the foregoing one by caprice or accident. 

1. This verse declares God's purpose in destroying the Babylonian 
power. For Jehovah will pity (or have mercy ivpon) Jacob, and will again 
(or still) choose Israel and cause tliem to rest on their (own] land and the 
stranger shall he joined to them and they (the strangers) shall lie attached 
to the house of Jacob. Jacob and Israel are here used for the whole race. 
The plural pronoun them does not refer to Jacob and Israel as the names of dif- 
ferent persons, but to each of them as a collective. For the same reason inppi 
is plural, though agreeing with "I3n. By God's still choosing Israel we are to 
understand his continuing to treat them as his chosen people. Or we may 
render TIP again, in which case the idea will be, that having for a time or in 
appearance cast them off and given them up to other lords, he would now 
take them to himself again. Gesenius gives two specimens in this verse of 
his disposition to attenuate the force of the Hebrew words by needlessly de- 
parting from their primary import. Because "1H2 is occasionally used where 
we should simply speak of loving or preferring, and because the Hiphil of 
n-13 to rest, is sometimes used to signify the act of laying down or placing, 
he adopts these two jejune and secondary senses here. In this he is closely 
followed by De Wette. Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Umbreit, have the good 
taste to give 1H2 its distinctive sense, but Ewald alone among the later 
Germans has done full justice to the meaning of both words, by translating 
the first choose and the other give them rest. The Vulgate takes the 3 after 
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nn3 as a partitive (eliget de Israel), whereas it is the usual connective 
particle between this verb and its object. It is allowable, but not necessary, 
to give the Niphals in the second clause a reflexive meaning, as some writers 
do. n J < ?'? is followed by ^ as -in Numbers, xviii. 2. Knobel understands 
by' i^n "the surviving Canaanites, some of them who went into captivity with 
Israel" (Ezek. xiv. 7, xlvii. 22), and others remained in possession of the 
land (Ezra is. 1, seq.}. But there seems to be no reason for restricting the 
meaning of the word, especially as a general accession of the Gentiles is so 
often promised elsewhere. According to Gocceius and Gill, the maxim of 
the Talmud, that proselytes are like a scab, is founded on the affinity of -the 
verb naD3 with the noun. HflDD. Umbreit correctly understands this not as 
a mere promise of temporal deliverance and increase to Israel as a nation, 
but as an assurance that the preservation of the chosen people was a neces- 
sary means for the fulfilment of God's purposes of mercy to mankind in 
general. The literal fulfilment of the last clause, in its primary sense, is 
clear from such statements as the one in Esther viii. 17. CTT __. 

2. And nations shall take them and bring them to their place and the 
house of Israel shall take possession of them on Jehovah's land for male and 
female servants and (thus) they (the Israelites) shall be the captors of their 
captors, and rule over their opjtressors. The first clause is rendered some- 
what obscure by the reference of. the pronoun them to different subjects, first 
the Jews and then the Gentiles. Umbreit renders B^JJ tribes (Staname), 
and seems to refer it to the Jews themselves, and the first suffix to the 
Gentiles, thereby making the construction uniform. The sense will then 
be, not that the Gentiles shall bring the Jews home, but that the Jews shall 
bring the Gentiles with them. Most interpreters, however, are agreed that 
the first clause relates to the part taken by the Gentiles in the restoration 
of the Jews. To a Hebrew reader the word -I^DJJpfl would convey the idea, 
not of bare possession merely, but of permanent possession, rendered per- 
petual by hereditary succession. The word is used in this sense, and with, 
special reference to slaves or servants, in Lev. xxv. 46. It is curious to 
observe the meanings put upon this promise by the different schools and 
classes of interpreters. Thus Grotius understands it of an influx of foreign- 
ers after Sennacherib's invasion in the reign of Hezekiah, an interpretation 
equally at variance with the context and with history. Cocceius, as the 
other pole or opposite extreme, applies it to the final deliverance of the 
Christian Church from persecution in the Roman empire, and its protection 
by Constantius and establishment by Constantino . Clericus and others find 
the whole fulfilment in the number of foreign servants whom the Jews 
brought back from exile (Ezra ii. 65). Calvin and others make the change 
predicted altogether moral, a spiritual conquest of the true religion over " 
those who were once its physical oppressors. It is scarcely possible to 
compare these last interpretations without feeling the necessity of some 
exegetical hypothesis by which they may be reconciled. Some of the worst 
errors of interpretation have arisen from the mutual exclusion of hypotheses 
as incompatible, which really agree, and indeed are necessary to complete 
each other. The simple meaning of this promise seems to be that the 
Church, or chosen people, and the other nations should change places, the 
oppressed becoming the oppressor, and the slave the master. This of course 
admits both an external and internal fulfilment. In a lower sense, and on a 
smaller scale, it was accomplished in the restoration of the Jews from exile; 
hut its full accomplishment is yet to come, not with respect to the Jews as 
a people, for their pre-eminence has ceased for ever, but with respect to the 
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Church, including Jews and Gentiles, which has succeeded to the rights and 
privileges, promises and actual possessions, of God's ancient people. The 
true principle of exposition is adopted even by the Rabbins. Jarchi refers 
the promise to the future (THy?), to the period of complete redemption. 
Kimchi more explicitly declares that its fulfilment is to be sought partly in 
the restoration from Babylon, and partly in the days of the Messiah. 

3. And it shall be (or come to pass) in the day of Jehovah's causing thee 
lo rest from thy toil (or suffering), and from thy commotion (or disquietude), 
and from the hard service which was wrought by thee (or imposed upon thee). 
The precise construction of the last words seem to be, in ivhich (or with 
respect to which) it tvas wrought with thee, i. e. they (indefinitely) wrought 
with thee, or thou wast made to work. The nominative of "13^ is not 
i"nij nor the relative referring to it, but an indefinite subject understood. 
This impersonal construction makes it unnecessary to account for the 
masculine form of the verb as irregular. Aben Ezra refers 2JJ and tt"l to 
pain of body and pain of mind, and Cocceius to outward persecutions and 
internal divisions of the Church. But they are much more probably equiva- 
lent expressions for pain and suffering in general. In this verse and the 
following context, the Prophet, in order to reduce the general promise of the 
foregoing verse to a more graphic and impressive form, recurs to the down- 
fall of Babylon, as the beginning of the series of deliverances which he had 
predicted, and describes the effect upon those most concerned, by putting 
into the mouth of Israel a song of triumph over their oppressor. This is 
universally admitted to be one of the finest specimens of Hebrew, and indeed 
of ancient, composition. 

4. That thou shah raise this song over the king of Babylon and say, How 
hath the oppressor ceased, the golden (city) ceased ! The Vav at the beginning 
continues the construction from !"i^n} in ver. 3, and .can only be expressed 
in our idiom by that ^3 is not merely to begin or to litter, but to raise, 
as this word is employed by us in a musical sense, including the ideas of 
commencement, utterance, and loudness. /W is not so called from /JPO 
to rule, but from 7^O to resemble or compare. Its most general sense 
seems to be that of tropical or figurative language. The more specific 
senses which have been ascribed to it are for the most part suggested by the 
context. Here it may have a special reference to the bold poetical fiction 
following. If so, it may warn us not to draw inferences from the passage 
with respect to the unseen world or the state of departed spirits. Calvin's 
description of the opening sentence as sarcastic, has led others to describe 
the whole passage as a satire, which is scarcely consistent with its peculiar 
merit as a song of triumph. V$ is an exclamation of surprise, but at the 
same time has its proper force as an interrogative adverb, as appears from 
the answer in the following verse. ^ is properly a task-master^ slave- 
driver, or tax-gatherer. nsntlD is derived by the Rabbins and many modern 
writers from in?, the Chaldee form of 3HT gold, in which Junius sees a 
sarcasm on the Babylonians, and Gesenius an indication that the writer 
lived in Babylonia ! According to this etymology, the word has been 
explained by Vitringa as meaning a golden sceptre by others the golden 
city the place or repository of gold the exactress of gold, taking the 
word as a participial noun the exaction of gold, taking it as an abstract 
or gold itself, considered as a tribute. From dubious Arabic analogies, 
Schultens and others have explained it to mean the destroyer or the 
plunderer. J. D. Michaelis and the later Germans are disposed to read 
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oppression, which is found in one edition, appears to _ be the 
basis of the ancient versions, and ngrees well with the use of t?J? and 
toLp? in chap. iii. 5. Ewald gives it the strong sense of tyrannical rage. 
The meaning of the first clause is of course that Israel would have occasion 
to express such feelings. There is consequently no need of disputing when 
or where the song was to be sung. Equally useless is the question whether 
by the king of Babylon we are to understand Nebuchadnezzar, Evilmero- 
daeh, or Belshazzar. The king here introduced is an ideal personage, whose 
downfall represents that of the Babylonian monarchy. 

5. This verse contains the answer to the question in the one before it. 
Jehovah hath IroTcen the staff of the wicked; the rod of the rulers. The 
meaning tyrants, given to the last word by Gesenius and the later Germans, 
is implied, but not expressed. The rod and staff are common figures for 
dominion, and their being broken for its destruction. There is no need of 
supposing a specific reference either to the rod of a task-master, with Gese- 
nius, or to the sceptre of a king, with Ewald and the older writers. 

6. Smiting nations in anger Tyy a stroke without cessation ruling nations 
in wrath by a rule without restraint literally, which he (or one indefinitely) 
did not restrain. The participles may agree grammatically either with the 
rod or with the king who wields it. Junius and Tremellius suppose the 
punishment of the Babylonians to be mentioned in both clauses. " As for 
him who smote the nations in wrath, his stroke shall not be removed he 
that ruled the nations in anger is persecuted, and cannot hinder it." The. 
English Version, Lowth, Barnes, and others, apply the last clause only to 
the punishment ; but the great majority both of the oldest and the latest 
writers make the whole descriptive of the Babylonian tyranny. Kimchi, 
Calvin, and Vatablus read the last clause thus (if any one was) perse- 
cuted, he did not hinder it. Dathe reads PpIO as an active participle 
(*1;DP), and this reading seems to be likewise supposed in the Chaldee, 
Syriae, and Latin versions. Some make ^l^HP a verbal noun, meaning 
persecution, though the passive form is singular, and scarcely accounted for 
by Henderson's suggestion, that it means persecution as experienced rather 
than as practised. All the recent German writers have adopted Doederlein's 
proposal to amend the text, by changing *|T1D into rmD, a construct form 
like nDB ; and derived, like it, from the immediately preceding verb. Striking 
a stroke without cessation, swaying a sway without restraint, will then cor- 
respond exactly, as also the remaining phrases, peoples and nations, wrath 
and anger. Of all the emendations founded on the principle of parallelism, 
there is none more natural or plausible than this, the rather as the letters 
interchanged are much alike, especially in some kinds of Hebrew writing, 
and as the sense is very little affected by a change of persecution into domi- 
nation. Henderson, however, though he admits the plausibility, denies 
the necessity of this emendation. It may also be observed that a general 
application of this principle of criticism would make" extensive changes 
iu the text. For although there may be no case quite so strong as this, 
there are doubtless many where a slight change would produce entire 
uniformity. And yet the point in which the parallelism fails may sometimes 
be the very one designed to be the salient or emphatic point of the whole 
sentence. Such emendations should be therefore viewed with caution and 
suspicion, unless founded on external evidence, or but slightly affecting the 
meaning of the passage, as in the case before us. Umbreit, who adopts 
Boederlein's suggestion, gives to n*n and miD what is supposed to be 
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their primary sense, that of treading or trampling tinder foot. Cocceius, 
who applies this to the tyranny of Antichrist, explains rHD >n?2 as a com- 
pound noun (like yjT&7,. chap. x. 15), meaning non- apostasy, and having 
reference to the persecution of true Christians on the false pretence of 
heresy, schism, or apostasy. By the side of this may be placed Abarbenel's 
interpretation of the whole verse as relating to God himself. 

7. At rest, quiet, is the whole earth. They hurst forth into singing (or 
a shout of joy). Jarchi seems to make the first clause the words of the 
song or shout mentioned in the second. There is no inconsistency between 
the clauses, as the first is not descriptive of silence, but of tranquillity and 
rest. TJie land had rest is a phrase employed in the book of Judges (e. g. 
chap. v. 31) to describe the condition of the country after a great national 
deliverance. There is no need of supposing an ellipsis of n^f"* to agree 
with the plural 'inV-p, as Henderson does, since it may just as well be con- 
strued with r?&?n as a collective, or indefinitely, they (i.e. men in general) 
break fortJi into singing. Ewald, who gives the whole of this ?Bto in a 
species of blank verse, is particularly happy in his version of this sentence. 
(Nun ruht, nun rastet die game Erde, man bricht in Jubel aus.) The verb 
to burst is peculiarly descriptive of an ebullition of joy long suppressed or 
suddenly succeeding grief. Kosenmuller quotes a fine parallel from Terence. 
Jamne erumpere hoc licet milii gaudium ? The Hebrew phrase is beauti- 
fully rendered by the Septuagint, jSocc /AST-' ilpgoavvqs. It is a curious illus- 
tration of the worth of certain arguments, that while Gesenius makes the 
use of this phrase a proof that this prediction was not written by Isaiah, 
Henderson with equal right adduces it to prove that he was the author of 
the later chapters, in which the same expression frequently occurs. 

8. Not only the earth and its inhabitants take part in this triumphant 
song or shout, but the trees of the forest. Also (or even) the cypresses 
rejoice with respect to thee the cedars of Lebanon (saying) now that thou 
art fallen (literally lain dowvt), the feller (or woodman, literally the cutter] 
shall not come up against us. Now that we are safe from thee, we fear no 
other enemy. The tJ>1"Q has been variously explained to be the fir, the ash, 
and the pine ; but the latest authorities decide that it denotes a species* of 
cypress. According to J. D. Michaelis, Antilibahus is clothed with firs, 
as Libanus or Lebanon proper is with cedars, and both are here introduced 
as joining in the general triumph. Vitringa makes ISvJJ a noun with a 
suffix, meaning our leaves or our tops (cacumina nostra). Among other 
reasons, he alleges that fi}3 is not construed with ?3J elsewhere. But the 
accents might have taught him that 'I^V is dependent on ""!?#,!, and that 
fltpn is to be construed as a noun. Forerius reads on us, and supposes an 
allusion to the climbing of the tree by the woodman, in order to cut off the 
upper branches. Knobel refers the words in the same sense to the falling 
of the stroke upon the trees. It is much more natural, however, to regard 
the words as meaning simply to us, or more emphatically against us. The 

.preposition in T?, here as elsewhere, strictly denotes general relation, as to, 
with respect to. The specific sense of over or against, in all the cases which 
Gesenius cites, is gathered from the ; context. Instead of liest, Pagninus 
has sleepest, which might be metaphorically applied to death, but is not 
really the meaning of the word> which denotes a sleeping posture, but not 
sleep itself. As to the meaning of the figures in this verse, there are three 
distinct opinions. The first is, that the trees are emblems of kings and other 
great men. This is the explanation given in the Targum, and by Cocceius, 
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Vitringa, and other interpreters of that school. The second opinion is, that 
the trees, as such, are introduced rejoicing that they shall no more be cut 
down to open roads, or to supply materials for barricades or forts, or for 
luxurious buildings. This prosaic exposition, proposed by Aben Ezra, and 
approved by Grotius, is a favourite with some of the writers at the present 
day who clamour loudest about Hebrew poetry, and insist most rigorously 
on the application of the so-called laws of versification. The third opinion, 
and the only one that seems consistent with a pure, taste, is the one pro- 
posed by Calvin, who supposes this to be merely a part of one great picture, 
representing universal nature as rejoicing. The symbolical and mechanical 
interpretations are as much out of place here as they would be in a thousand 
splendid passages of classical and modern poetry, where no one yet has ever 
dreamed of applying them. Both here and elsewhere in the sacred books 
inanimate nature is personified, and speaks herself, instead of being merely 
spoken of. 

Ipsi Isetitia voces ad sidera jactant 

Intonsi montes ; ipsse jam carmina rupes, 

Ipsa sonant arbusta. 



'The Septuagint version of nj(! as a preterite (av'sfin), which is followed by 
all the early writers, is not only arbitrary and in violation of the usus 
loquenai, but also objectionable on the ground that it implies too long an 
interval between the utterance of the words and the catastrophe which called 
them forth. The trees are not to be considered as historically stating what 
has happened or not happened since a certain time, but as expressing, at 
the very moment of the tyrant's downfall, or at least soon after it, a confi- 
dent assurance of their future safety. In such a connection TNO corresponds 
exactly to the English now that. The present form given to both verbs 
(now that thou liest, no one comes, &e.) by Luther and most of the later 
Germans, approaches nearer to the true construction, but is neither so 
exact nor so poetical as the literal translation of the future given by Rosen- 
miiller and Ewald, and before them by the Yulgate (non ascendet qui 
succidat nos). It is characteristic of Coeceius and his whole scheme, that 
he makes the firs and cedars mean not only great men in general, but 
ecclesiastical rulers in particular, and, in his exposition of the verse, refers 
.expressly to the English bishops ; who became reformers, and to the case 
of the Venetians when subjected to a papal interdict in 1606. Such ex- 
positions have been well described by Stuart (Apocal. ii. p. 147) aa 
attempts to convert prophecy into a syllabus of civil and church history. 

9. The bold personification is now extended from the earth and its forests 
to the invisible or lower world, the inhabitants of which are represented as 
aroused at the approach of the new victim and as coming forth to meet 
him. Hell from beneath is moved (or in commotion) for thee (*. e. on 
account of thee) tomeet-ila.ee (fit) thy coming; it rouses for thee the giants 
(the gigantic shades or spectres), all the chief ones (literally, he- goats) of 
l the earth ; it raises from their thrones all the kings of the nations. ?1 $& 
has already been explained (vide supra, chap. v. 14) as meaning first a 
.grave^ or individual sepulchre, and then the grave as a general receptacle, in- 
discriminately occupied by all the dead without respect to character, as 
when we say, the rich and the poor, the evil and the good, lie together in 
the grave, not in a single tomb, which would be false, but underground and 
in a common state of death and burial. The English word hell, though 
now appropriated to the condition or the place of future torments, corres- 
ponds, in etymology and early usage, to the Hebrew word in question. 
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Gesenius derives it, -with the German Holle, from Holile hollow, but the 
English etymologists from the Anglo-Saxon helan, to cover, which amounts 
to the same thing, the ideas of a hollow and a covered place being equally 
appropriate. The modern English versions have discarded the word hell 
as an equivocal expression, requiring explanation in order to be rightly 
understood. But as the Hebrew word Sheol, retained by Henderson, and 
the Greek word Hades, introduced by Lowth and Barnes, require explanation 
also, the strong and homely Saxon form will be preferred by every unsophis- 
ticated taste, not only to these Greek and Hebrew names, but also to the 
periphrases of Gesenius (Schattenreich), and Hendewerk (Todtenreich), and 
even to the simpler and more poetical expression (Unterwelt), employed by 
Hitzig and De Wette. Ewald and Umbreit have the good taste to restore 
the old word Nolle in their versions. Two expressions have been faithfully 
transcribed by interpreters from one another, in relation to this passage, 
with a very equivocal effect upon its exposition. The one is that it is full 
of biting sarcasm, an unfortunate suggestion of Calvin's, which puts the 
reader on the scent for irony and even wit, instead of opening his mind to 
impressions of sublimity and tragic grandeur. The other, for which Calvin 
is in no degree responsible, is that we have before us not a mere prosopo- 
poeia or poetical creation of the highest order, but a chapter from the 
popular belief of the Jews, as to the locality, contents, and transactions of 
the unseen world. Thus Gesenius, in his lexicon and commentary, gives a 
minute topographical description of Sheol, as the Hebrews believed it to 
exist. With equal truth a diligent compiler might construct a map of hell, 
as conceived of by the English Puritans, from the descriptive portions of the 
Paradise Lost. The infidel interpreters of Germany regard the Scriptural 
and classical mythology precisely in the same light. But when Christian 
writers copy their expressions or ideas, they should take pains to explain 
whether the popular belief, of which they speak, was true or false, and if 
false, how it could be countenanced and sanctioned by inspired writers. 
This kind of exposition is moreover chargeable with a rhetorical incongruity 
in lauding the creative genius of the poet, and yet making all his grand 
creations commonplace articles of popular belief. The true view of the 
matter, as determined both by piety and taste, appears to be, that the, 
passage now before us comprehends two elements, and only two, religious 
verities or certain facts, and poetical embellishments. It may not be easy 
to distinguish clearly between these ; but it is only between these that we 
are able or have any occasion to distinguish. The admission of a terlium 
quid, in the shape of superstitious fables, is as false in rhetoric as in theology. 
Gesenius, in the earlier editions of his lexicon, and in his commentary on 
Isaiah, derives Q^SI from HST) to be weak, and makes it a poetical descrip- 
tion of the manes, shades, or phantoms of the unseen world. In the last 
edition of his lexicon, he derives it from KST), to be still or quiet, a suppo- 
sititious meaning founded on an Arabic analogy. By this new derivation he 
destroys the force of the argument derived from the expression in the next 
verse, " Thou art become icca/c (fivPl) as we," to which it may also be 
objected that if the author designed any such allusion he would probably 
have used the word JT'B") from HST). The ancient versions and all the early 
writers understand it to mean giants, to avoid which Gesenius makes D*NS"i 
in the prose books a mere proper name derived from NS"l or HD1, their an- 
cestor. But this last always has the article, and no exegctical tradition is 
-more uniform than that which gives to Rephaim, the sense of giants. Its 
application to the dead admits of several explanations, equally plausible 
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with that of Gesenius, and entitled to the preference according to the 
modern laws of lexicography, because instead of multiplying they reduce 
the numher of distinct significations. Thus the shades or spectres of the 
dead might naturally be conceived as actually larger than the living man, 
since that which is shadowy and indistinct is commonly exaggerated by the 
faucy. Or there may be an allusion to the Canaanitish giants who were 
exterminated by divine command and might well be chosen to represent the 
whole class of departed sinners. Or in this particular case, we may sup- 
pose the kings and great ones of the earth to be distinguished from the 
vulgar dead, as giants or gigantic forms. Either of these hypotheses pre- 
cludes the necessity of finding a new root for a common word, or of denying 
its plain usage elsewhere. As to mere poetical effect, so often made a test 
of truth, there can be no comparison between the description of the dead as 
iveak or quiet ones, and the sublime conception of gigantic shades or phan- 
toms. Aben Ezra and Kimchi call attention to the fact that "&&, in this 
one verse, is construed both with a masculine and feminine verb. Hitzig 
explains this on the ground that in the first clause Sheol is passive, in the 
second active ; Maurer, with more success, upon the ground that the nearest 
verb takes the feminine or proper gender of the noun, while the more remote 
one, by a common licence, retains the masculine or radical form, as in chap, 
xxsiii. 9. (See Gesenius, 141, Kem. 1). Another method of removing 
the anomaly is afforded by an ingenious conjecture of J. D. Michaelis, who 
detaches 1^12 from what precedes, and makes it the subject of the verb 
"111V. Thy coming rouses the gigantic shades. This is also recommended 
by its doing away with the somewhat harsh construction of "IK12 adverbially 
after "in&Op?. There is nothing indeed to hinder the adoption of this 
simple change, but the general expediency of adhering to the Masoretic in- 
terpunction wherever it is possible. Some of the older writers refer Tliy to 
the King of Hell, the objection to which is not its inconsistency with Hebrew 
mythology, but its being wholly arbitrary. Because nrWD is sometimes 
simply equivalent to nnig, Gesenius here prefers this secondary and diluted 
meaning to the one which he himself gives as the primary and proper one, 
and which is really demanded by the figure of hell's being roused and coming 
. forth (or as it were, coming up) to meet him. The appropriateness of the 
strict sense here is recognized by Knobel, who renders it " von unten her, 
namlich entgegen dem von oben kommmenden Chaldaer-konige." Kings 
are poetically called DnNIJ? as the leaders of the flocks. J. D. MichaeUs 
adopts another reading, on the ground that his readers might have laughed 
at the idea of he-goats rising from their thrones. But as this combination 
is at variance with the accents, the laugh might have been at the transla- 
tor's own expense. Hitzig indeed proposes to -change the interpunction, 
but he translates DHinjJ the mighty ones (Machtigen). According to 
Clericus, the dead kings are here represented as arising from their ordinary 
state of profound repose upon their subterranean thrones, a supposition not 
required by the terms of the description, though it adds to its poetical 
effect. The same may be said of the opinion, that the kings here meant 
are specifically those whom the king of Babylon had conquered or oppressed. 
Kimchi seems to think that they are first represented as alarmed at the ap- 
proach of their old enemy, .but afterwards surprised to find him like them- 
selves, nm, however, does not necessarily imply fear, but denotes agita- 
tion or excitement from whatever cause. Cocceius of course finds a reference 
in this clause to the history of the Eeformation. 

10. All of them shall ansioer and say to thee thou also art made weak 
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as we~ to us art likened / Calvin persists in saying Jiaec sunt ludilria, and 
His successors go beyond him in discovering severe taunts, bitter irony ; and 
biting sarcasm, in this natural expression of surprise that one so far Supe- 
rior to themselves should now be a partaker of their weakness and disgrace. 
The idiomatic use of answer, both in Hebrew and in Greek, in reference 
even to the person speaking first, is so familiar that there can be no need 
of diluting it to say with Calvin (locpentur), or transforming it into accost 
with Lowth and Barnes, or commence with Henderson and the modern 
Germans. Nor is it necessary to suppose, with (EcolampadiuSj that they 
answer his thoughts and expectations of welcome with a taunting speech. 
Luther seems to adopt the old interpretations of responsive or alternate 
speech (um einander reden). Gesenius makes answer & secondary sense, 
but a different deduction is proposed by Winer, who makes reference to 
another person an essential part of the meaning. Pagninus translates it 
here vociferaluntur. r ]ie interrogative form given to the last clause by 
Calvin and all the English versions is entirely arbitrary, and much less ex- 
pressive than the simple assertion or exclamation preferred by the oldest 
and latest writers. Augusti supposes the words of the E <I ND") to extend 
through ver. 11, Eosenmiiller through ver. 13, and some have even carried 
it through ver. 20 ; but Yitringa, Lowth, Gesenius, and the later writers, 
more correctly restrict it to the verse before us, partly because such brevity 
is natural and appropriate to the case supposed, partly because the termina- 
tion is otherwise not easily defined. It is perfectly conceivable, however, 
that in such a piece of composition, the words of- the chief speaker and of 
others whom he introduces, might insensibly run into one another without 
altering the sense. As 5&E>) does not elsewhere take ^K after it, Knobel 
supposes a constructio praegnans (Gesen. 138), " thou art made like and 
actually brought to us," but this supposition is entirely gratuitous. 

11. Down to the grave is brought thy pride (or pomp) the music of thy 
harps under thee is spread tlie 'worm thy covering is vermin. That 71KS5* is 
here used in its primary sense of grave, is clear from the second clause. 
flfcW, like the English pride, may either signify an affection of the mind or 
its external object. The size and shape of the Dv23 are of no exegetical 
importance here, as the word is evidently put for musical instruments or 
music in general, and this for mirth and revelry. ( Vide supra, chap. v. 12), 
Both the nouns in the last clause are feminine, while the verb and participle 
are both masculine. This has led the latest writers to explain "pDDD as a 
noun. Lowth reads *]CO in the singular, on the .authority of several 
manuscripts, versions, and editions. According to Gesenius and the later 
Germans, TD3D is itself a singular form peculiar to the derivatives of ~fo 
roots. (See his Heb. Gr. 90). But even if it be a plural, coverings may 
as well be said as clothes. Luther W also a noun meaning bed. De Wette 
makes it an impersonal verb ; a bed is made under thee with vermin 
(gebettet ist nnter dir mit Gewiirm). Gesenius treais it as a mere anomaly 
or idiomatic licence of construction. (See his Heb. Gr. 144, a). Kimchi's 
explanation is that collective nouns admit both of a masculine and feminine 
construction. Junius and others suppose 'an allusion to the practice of 
embalming ; but the words seem naturally only to suggest the common 
end of all mankind, even the greatest not excepted. The imagery of the 
clause is vividly exhibited in Gill's homely paraphrase " nothing but 
worms over him and worms under him, worms his bed and worms his bed- 
clothes" or as Ewald expresses it, with a curious allusion to the domestic- 
usages of Germany, "worms, instead of silk, becoming his under and 
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upper led" -The (expression is not strengthened bat weakened by : L6wth':s 
interrogations, which are besides entirely arbitrary. 'As the Hebrew Ian* 
guage has a form to express interrogation, it is not to be assumed in the 
absence of this form without necessity. 

12. now art thou fallen' from heaven, Lucifer, son of the morning-^. 
felled to the ground, thou that didst lord it over the nations* In the two 
other places where 7?.*D occurs (Ezek. xxi. 17, xi. 2), it is an imperative 
signifying howl. This sense is also put upon it here by the Peshito, 
Aquila, Jerome in his commentary, and J. D. Michaelis. "Howl, son of 
the morning, for thy fall." Von Colin makes the clause a parenthetical 
apostrophe " How art thou fallen from heaven, king howl, son of the 
morning, for his fall ! " The first construction mentioned was originally 
given by Eosenmiiller and Gesenius, both of whom afterwards adopted 
another, found in all the ancient versions but the Syriac, in all the leading 
Babbins, and in most of the early Christian writers. This interpreta- 
tion makes the word a derivative of ??n to shine, denoting bright one, 
or more specifically bright star, or according to the ancients more speci- 
fically still the morning star or harbinger of daylight, called in Greek 
sus^ooog and in Latin lucifer. The same derivation and .interpretation 
is adopted by the latest German writers, except that they read ?<*D , .to avoid 
the objection, that there is no such form of Hebrew nouns as ??.*D, and 
that where this form does occur, as we have seen, it is confessedly a verb. 
Tertullian and other fathers, Gregory the Great, and the scholastic com- 
mentators, regarding Luke x. 18 as an explanation of this verse, apply it 
to the fall of Satan, from which has arisen the popular perversion of the 
beautiful name Lucifer to signify the Devil. Erroneous as this exposition 
is, it scarcely deserves the severe reprehension which some later "commen- 
tators give it who receive with great indulgence exegetical hypotheses much 
more absurd. In the last clause Knobel makes the Prophet represent the 
morning star as cut out from the solid vault of heaven, a convincing proof, 
of course, that the sacred writers entertained absurd ideas of the heavenly 
bodies. All other writers seem agreed that in the last clause the figure of 
a prostrate tree succeeds that of a fallen star. Clericus, Vitringa, and 
several other Latin writers, introduce another verb between njJ"lJ3 and 
P&O (excisus dejectus in terrain), on the ground that these do not cohere., 
In our idiom, however, there is no need of supplying any thing, to fell or 
cut down to the ground _being equally good Hebrew and English. Junius 
and Tremellius give to SJ'c'.in a passive or neuter sense, as in Job xiv. 10, 
and make the' clause comparative weakened above (i. e. more than) the 
nations. It is commonly explained, however, as a description of the 
Babylonian tyranny. Hitzig and Hendewerk understand the image to be 
that of a tree overspreading other nations, as in Ezek. xxxi. 6, 17. Gese- 
nius and Umbreit, with the older writers, give B^n the sense of weakening, 
subduing, or discomfiting, as in Exod. xvii. 13. The "?X> is then a mere 
connective like the English preposition in the phrase to triumph over or to 
lord it over. Cocceius regards it as an elliptical expression for ty "l2J>tf-^ 



oppressing those who were over the nations and applies it to the tyranny of 
the papal see over the monarchies of Europe, after specifying some of which 
he adds with great naivete, longum esset in omnia ire. Yitringa adopts the 
same construction of ?JJ S^n, but applies the verse to the literal king of Baby- 
lon. J. H. Michaelis takes Bvin as a noun (debilitator), which removes 
the difficulty as to the construction. ,The Peshito and^J. D. Michaelis gives 
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to E^H the unauthorised sense of despising, looking down upon, Calvin 
adopts an ancient Jewish opinion that it means casting lots upon the nations, 
as to the time or order of attack, or as to the treatment of the conquered. 

13. His fall is aggravated by the impious extravagance of his preten- 
sions. And (yet) thou hadst said in thy heart (or to thyself) the heavens 
will I mount (or scale) above the stars of God will I raise my throne and, 
I will sit in the mount of meeting (or assembly] in the sides of the north. 
It is universally agreed that he is here described as aiming at equality with 
God himself. Grotius understands by heaven the land of Judah, and by 
stars the doctors of the law. Yitringa explains heaven to be the sanctuary, 
and stars the priests. Cocceius applies the whole verse to the usurpations 
of the Roman See. But most interpreters receive the first clause in its 
natural meaning. As to the other, there are two distinct niterpretationsj 
one held by the early writers, the other by the modern since John David 
Michaelis. According to the first, "JjJ.1D"">n is analogous to "ly.'iD'vpX, and 
denotes the mountain where God agreed to meet the people, to commune 
with them, and to make himself known to them (Esod. xxv. 22, xxix. 42, 43). 
Calvin indeed gives to IfilB the sense of testimony or covenant, but does 
not differ from the rest as to the application of the phrase. All the inter- 
preters, who are now referred to, understand by ^y.to~">n mount Zion or 
mount Moriah. Those who adopt the former explanation are under the 
necessity of explaining sides of the north by the assumption that Zion lay 
upon the north side of Jerusalem, -which is expressly taught by Bamchi 
(Dipn* ]\9& p'3 :>), Grotius, Junius, Clericus, and Lightfoot. Others, 
admitting the notorious fact that Zion was on the south side of the city, 
suppose the mountain meant to be Moriah, lying on the north side of 
Zion. So Cocceius, Vifcringa, Gataker, and others. On the same hypo- 
thesis, both Zion and Moriah might have been included, one as the mount 
of congregation and the other as the sides of the north, in reference to the 
tabernacle and temple, as the places where God's presence was successively 
revealed. According to this view of the passage, it describes the king of 
Babylon as insulting God by 'threatening to erect his throne upon those 
consecrated hills, or even affecting. to be God, like antichrist, of whom 
Paul says, with obvious allusion to this passage, that he " opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that is worshipped, so 
that he, as God, sitteth in the temple of God, shewing himself that he is 
God" (2 Thess. ii. 4). To this interpretation three objections have been 
urged. 1. The first is that it involves an anticlimax unworthy of Isaiah. 
After threatening to ascend the heavens and surmount the stars, some- 
thing equally or still more aspiring might have been expected; but 
instead of this, he simply adds, I will sit upon mount Zion and mount 
Moriah north of it. This by itself can have little weight, partly because 
it is a mere rhetorical objection, partly because it supposes Zion and 
Moriah to be mentioned as mere hills, whereas they are referred to as 
the residence of God, and by his presence invested with a dignity 
equal at least to that of clouds and stars. 2. But in the next place it 
is urged that although this allusion to the sacred mountains of Jerusalem 
would be perfectly appropriate if uttered by a Jew, it is wholly mis- 
placed in the mouth of a heathen, the rather as Isaiah makes the heathen 
speak elsewhere in accordance with their own superstitions, and not hi the 
language of the true religion. (See chap. x. 10 ; xxxvi. 18, 19 ; xxxvii. 12). 
In weighing this objection, due allowance should be made for the facts, that 
the writer is himself a Hebrew, writing for the use of Hebrew readers, and 
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that the conqueror, in uttering such a threat, would of course have reference 
to the belief of the conquered, and might therefore naturally threaten to rival 
or excel their God upon his chosen ground. 3. The third objection is that 
the failure of these impious hopes is obviously implied, whereas the threat- 
ening to take possession of mount Zion and Moriah was abundantly ful- 
filled before the time at which we must suppose this song of triumph to 
be uttered. This is true, so far as the mere possession of the ground is 
concerned, but not true as to the equality with God which the conqueror 
expected to derive from it, as the first clause clearly shews. He had said, 
I will sit upon the sacred hills, and thereby be the equal of Jehovah ; but 
instead of this he is brought down to the grave. "Whether the weight of 
argument preponderates in favour of the old interpretation or against it, that 
of authority is now altogether on the side of the new one. This, as originally 
stated by J. D. Michaelis, makes the Babylonian speak the language of a 
heathen, and with reference to the old and wide-spread oriental notion of a 
very high mountain in the extreme north, where the gods were believed to 
reside, as in the Greek Olympus. This is the Meru of the Hindoo mythology, 
and the Elborz or Elborj of the old Zend books. The details of this belief 
are given by Gcsenius in the first appendix to his Commentary. According 
to J. D. Michaelis, there is also an allusion to this figment in the mention 
of the stars, which were supposed to rest xipon the summit of the mountain. 
The maaning of the clause, as thus explained, is, " I will take my seat among 
or above the gods upon their holy mountain." This interpretation is sup- 
posed to be obscurely hinted in the Septuagint Version (Iv b'?/ u-^jjXp, \-itl ra. 
oori ra, u-vf/jjXa ra <rgo$ jSogsav) and in the similar terms of the Peshito. Theo- 
doret remarks upon the verse, that the highest mountains upon earth are 
said to be those separating Media and Assyria, meaning the highest summits 
of the Caucasus. The Targum also, though it renders "1jSO""in mountain 
of the covenant, translates the last words K312 "^D extremities of the north. 
As the mythological allusion is in this case put into the mouth of a heathen, 
there is not the same objection to it as in other cases where it seems to be 
recognised and sanctioned by the writer. It may be made a question, how- 
ever, whether the difiiculty of an anticlimax is not as real here as in the 
other case. How is the oriental Olympus any more in keeping wiih the 
skies and stars, than Zion and Moriah, considered as the dwelling of Jeho- 
vah ? It may also be objected that the usual meaning of "l$B is here 
departed from, and that, according to Gesenius's own shewing the sacred 
mountain of the Zend and Hindoo books is not in the extreme north, but 
in the very centre of the earth. It might even be doubted whether J1SX 
^riS") 11 means the extreme north at all, were it not for the analogous expres- 
sion in ver. 15, which will be explained below. Notwithstanding these 
objections, all the recent writers have adopted this hypothesis, including 
Hengstenberg, who gives the same sense to flS'S ^rO"l* in his commentary 
on Ps. xlviii. 3. Ewald translates "l$""in the mountain of all the gods 
(im. Berge aller Gbtter). The general meaning of the verse is of course the 
same on either hypothesis. It is characteristic of Knobel's eagerness to 
convict the sacred writers of astronomical blunders, that he makes the simple 
phrase above the stars mean on the upper side of the vault as the stars are 
on the under side. The expression stars of God does not merely describe 
.them as his creatures, but as being near him,- in the upper world or heaven. 
14. / will mount above the cloud-heights ; I will make myself like the Most 
High. This is commonly regarded as a simple expression of unbounded 
arrogance ; but Knobel thinks there may be an allusion to the oriental cus- 
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torn of calling their Icings gods, or to the fact that Syrian and Phenieian kings 
did actually so describe themselves (Ezek. xxviii. 2, 6, 9 ; 2 Mace. ix. 12). 
According to Grotius and Vitringa, the singular noun 3% is here .used to 
designate the cloud of the divine presence in the tabernacle and temple. 
This would agree well with the old interpretation of ver. 13 ; but, accord- 
ing to the other hypothesis, 3% is a collective, meaning clouds in general. 
Hendewerk describes this as a literal explanation of the foregoing figures. 
It is commonly regarded as a continuation of them. Some understand him 
to mean that he will ride upon the clouds as his chariot ; but Gesenius, that 
he will control the clouds, as conquerors are elsewhere said to ride on the 
heights of the earth (chap. Iviii. 14; Deut. xxxii. 13, xxxiii. 29; Micah. i. 3). 
Some suppose cloud to denote a multitude, as in the phrase a cloud of wit- 
nesses (Heb. xii. 1), and so understand the Chaldee Paraphrase (NfcJJ ?3), 
which appears, however, to be only another method of expressing the idea of 
superiority. Gill thinks that the clouds may be the ministers of the word. 
Cocceius makes it mean the word itself, and the ascent above them the sup- 
pression of the Scriptures and their subordination to tradition by the Church 
of Rome, from which he draws the inference that the Pope is not the vicar 
of Christ, but the king of Babylon, and adds with great simplicity, " non 
morabimur in his, qua sunt evidentia, diutius." As n^K is a reflexive 
form (Gesen. 53, 2), it means not merely / will le Wee, but I will make 
myself like, or as Michaelis supposes, I will act like. Sanctius understands 
him as declaring that he will work miracles as God had done so often from 
the clouds. As 11 vj? was a term also used by the Phenicians to denote the 
supreme God, Henderson regards it here as specially emphatic. " Not 
satisfied with making himself equal to any of the inferior deities, his ambi- 
tion led him to aspire after an equality with the supreme." He also 
observes that the use of this term does not imply that the king of Babylon 
was a monotheist, since in all the modifications of polytheism, one god has 
been regarded as superior to the rest. 

15. But instead of being exalted to heaven, tJiou slialt only be brought 
down to hell (not to the sides of the north, but) to the depths of the pit. 
^jtf has its proper sense of only (Winer s. v.) but in order to accommodate 
the idiom of other tongues variously rendered but (Lowth), yes (J. D. 

Michaelis), no (Ewald) &c. Some interpreters observe that VlN^ is here con- 
founded with the grave others that ^3 must have the sense of }iK!f , opposite 
deductions from the same parallelism. The correct view of the matter is taken 

hy Knobel, who observes that the idea of *?Wp itself is originally nothing 
more than that of the grave, so that the two run into one another, without 
any attempt to discriminate precisely what belongs exclusively to either. 
(Vide supra, ad v. 9.) Against the strict application of the last clause to the 
grave is the subsequent description of the royal body as unburied. But the 
imagery is unquestionably borrowed from the grave. Clericris and Barnes 
understand by sides the horizontal excavations in the oriental sepulchres or 
catacombs. But according to its probable etymology the Hebrew word does 
not mean sides in the ordinary sense, but rather hinder parts and then remote 
parts or extremities, as it is explained by the Targum here and in ver. 13. 
The specific reference may be either to extreme height, extreme distance, or 
extreme depth, according to the context. Here the last sense is required by 
the mention of the pit, and the word is accordingly translated in the Vul- 
gate jyrofundum, and in the Septuagint more freely ra Ss/^sX/a. 

16. Those seeing thee shall gaze (or stare) at thee, they shall looJe at tliee 
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attentwelij, (and say) Is this the man that made the earth shake, that made 
kingdoms tremble ? Umbreit, Knobel, and others suppose the Prophet to be 
still describing the reception of the king in the world below. Gill, on the 
contrary, says " these are the words of the dead, speaking of the living, 
when they should see the carcase of the king of Babylon lying on the 
ground." This agrees much better with the subsequent context; but the 
simplest and most natural supposition is that the scene in the other world 
is closed, and that the Prophet, or triumphant Israel, is now describing 
what shall take place above ground. The gazing mentioned in the first 
clause is not merely the effect of curiosity, but of incredulous surprise. The 
Vulgate gives -in^ the specific sense of stooping down (inclinabuntur) in. 
order to examine more attentively. J. D. Michaelis strangely Ascribes to it 
the sense of regarding with tender sympathy, which is as arbitrary as Cal- 
vin's favourite notion of derision, here repeated (iterum propheta regem de- 
ridet), and faithfully copied by the later writers. The prominent if not the 
only feeling here expressed is neither scorn nor pity, but astonishment. 
toiVafl? is supposed to be descriptive of the salutary influence on the specta- 
tors, by Clericus (prudente se gerent) and Augusti (an deinem Beyspiele 
klug werden), and the same idea seems to be expressed by Aben Ezra 
(.TJPKS C5'-3 )7fli>'G). But the usual sense of paying strict attention is much 
more appropriate. Henderson's idea that the Hithpael of P2 means to con- 
sider and reconsider, as if unable to believe one's senses, is not justified by 
usage,, and appears to be founded on a misapprehension of a remark by 
Hitzig, who attaches the same meaning not to the peculiar form of one verb 
but to the junction of the two. Gesenius and De Wette weaken the second 
clause by changing its idiomatic form for a more modern one, before whom 
the earth shook, kingdoms trembled. Ewald, Umbreit, and Hendewerk, re- 
store the original construction. 

17. Made a (fruitful or habitable) world, likejhe desert, destroyed its cities, 
and its captives did not set free homewards. These are still the words of the 
astonished spectators as they behold the body of the slain king. The con- 
trast in the first clause is heightened by supposing an intentional allusion 
to the primary meaning of ?3l, as expressed by Cocceius (frugiferam) and 
Junius (orbem habitalem). The version inhabited land, given by h D. 
Michaelis and Augusti, would be still better but for the constant usage of 
^3l as an equivalent to ^38 in its widest sense. Hitzig observes that ?3B 
must be taken as a masculine noun, in order to account for the sums in 
l" 1 ^, which cannot be referred to the king like that in I^P*?. If so, it is 
better to refer the latter also to the same antecedent for the sake of uni- 
formity, as Knobel does, since they may just as well be said to belong to 
the world as the cities. But the same end may be gained, and the anomaly 
of gender done away, by referring both the pronouns to the king himself, 
who might just as well be said to have destroyed his own cities as his own' 
land and his own people (ver. 20), the rather as his sway is supposed to have 
been universal. The construction of the last clause is somewhat difficult.. 
The general meaning evidently is that he did not release his prisoners, and 
this is expressed in a general way by the Septuagint and Peshito. The 
Targum reads, who did not open the door to his captives ; the Yulgate more 
exactly, the prison (carcerem). This construction supplies a preposition 
before captives, and regards the termination of nrra as'merely paragogic. 
Junius. and Tremellius understand it as the local or directive n, and make 
the word mean home or homewards (non solvebat reversuros domum). 
This construction is adopted by Henderson and others, who suppose the 
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same ellipsis of the verb return or send before the last word. But the other 
recent versions follow De Dieu in connecting HDS directly with HJVS, -with- 
out supplying anything, and giving to the verb itself the sense of releasing 
or dismissing. This construction is also given in the margin of the English 
Bible (did not let his prisoners loose homewards), while the text coincides 
"with the Yulgate (opened not the hoitse of his prisoners). 

18. All kings of nations, all of them, lie in state (or glory), each in his 
lioitse. There is here a special reference to the peculiar oriental feeling 
with respect to burial. Diodorus says that the Egyptians paid far more 
attention to the dwellings of the dead than of the living. Some of the 
greatest national works have been intended for this purpose, such as the 
pyramids, the temple of Belus, and the cemetery at Persepolis. The en- 
virons of Jerusalem are full of ancient sepulchres. The want of burial is 
spoken of in Scripture as disgraceful even to a private person (1 Kings 
xiii. 22), much more to a sovereign (2 Chron. xxi. 20, xxxiv. 24). The 
ancient oriental practice of burying above ground and in solid structures, 
often reared by those who were to occupy them (vide infra, chap. xxii. 16) 
will account for the use of house here in the sense of sepulchre, without sup- 
posing any reference to the burial of kings within their palaces. " J"l?? is not 
used elsewhere absolutely in the same sense, but the grave is called TT'S 
aViy (Eccles. xii. 5) and nk& TJHD JV3 (Job xxx. 23), the first of which 
phrases is copied in the Chaldee Paraphrase of that before us (H*O?y JV32). 
Henderson's version, lie in state, may seem appropriate to burial, but is in 
fact happily descriptive of the oriental method of sepulture. Lowth's ver- 
sion, lie down, gives too active a meaning to the verb, which is intended to 
describe the actual condition of the dead. The words of this verse might 
possibly be understood to describe the generality of kings as dying in their 
beds and at home they have lain down, (i. e.) died each in his own house. 
But there is no need of dissenting from the unanimous judgment of inter- 
preters, that the verse relates to burial. Knobel supposes a specific allusion 
to the kings whom the deceased had conquered or oppressed ; but nothing 
more is necessarily expressed by the words than the general practice with 
respect to royal bodies. 

19. With the customary burial of kings he now contrasts the treatment 
of the Babylonian's body. 'And- thou art cast out from thy grave like 
a despised branch, the raiment of the slain, pierced ivith the sword, going 
down to the stones of the pit, (even) like a, trampled carcass (as thou art). 
Gesenius and the other modern writers understand the Prophet as con- 
trasting the neglect or exposure of the royal body with the honourable 
burial of the other slain, those who are (soon) to go down to the stones 
of the grave, i. e. to be buried in hewn sepulchres. Hitzig understands by 
the stones of the pit, the stones which closed the mouths of the sepulchres, 
Henderson, stone comns or sarcophagi Knobel, the ordinary stone tombs 
of the east resembling altars. All these interpreters follow Cocceius in 
explaining ^2? as a passive participle, clothed (i. e. covered) with the slain, 
which may also be the meaning of the Vulgate version, obvolutus cum his 
qui interfecti sunt gladio. But this form of ' expression, covered with the 
slain who are buried in stone sepulchres, is rather descriptive of a common 
burial than of any invidious distinction. It is much more natural to under- 
stand "113 J3{$ ? *tn'l) as a description of the indiscriminate interment of a 
multitude of slain in a common grave, such as a pit containing stones or 
filled with stones to cover the bodies. The reference assumed by the Dutch 
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Annotators and Doederlein, to the covering of the slain with stones upon 
the surface of the earth, is forbidden by the terms going down and pit. The 
explanation just proposed would be consistent either with Cocceius's inter- 
pretation of ^3^ or with the older one which makes it as usual a noun 
meaning raiment, and supplies the particle of comparison before it. In the 
latter case, the direct comparison is not with the bodies of the common dead, 
but with their blood-stained garments, as disgusting and abhorrent objects. 
As $9 occurs elsewhere only in Gen. xlv. 17, where it means to load, 
Cocceius here translates it onmtis gladio, and Junius onustorum (crebris 
ictibus] gladii. The latter writer adopts the Babbinical derivation of the 
word from a cognate root in Arabic, which means to pierce or perforate. 
The kind of death is supposed by some to be particularly mentioned, in 
order to account for the staining of the garments. By 3JNJU 1S3 Lowth un- 
derstands a tree on which a malefactor had been hung, and which was 
therefore looked upon as cursed (Deut. xxi. 23 ; Gal. iii. 13), and according 
to Maimonides was buried with him. This ingenious combination accounts 
for the use of the strong word 23^)3, which is scarcely applicable to the use- 
less or even troublesome and noxious branches that are thrown aside and 
left to rot. To remove the same difficulty, J. D. Michaelis gives ")>. the 
supposititious sense of ulcer, here put for a leprous body. Some suppose 
"l! to be here used, as in chap. xi. 1, with a genealogical allusion, the de- 
spised branch or scion of a royal stock. ' ^7?^ is explained by Gesenius 
and Maurer to mean simply ivithout a grave, by Hitzig and Knobel away 
from thy grave, on the ground that he had not been in it. This prosaic 
objection has not hindered Ewald from using the expressive phrase out of 
thy grave, which is no more incorrect or unintelligible than it is to speak of 
an heir as being deprived of his estate, or a king's son of his crown, before 
they are in actual possession. Henderson even goes so far as to deny that 
P depends upon the verb at all, a statement equally at variance with usage 
and the Masoretic accents. .In order to reconcile this verse with the history 
of Nebuchadnezzar, to whom they exclusively apply it, the Jews have an 
old tradition, given not only in the Seder Olam but by Jerome in almost 
the same words, that when Nebuchadnezzar recovered his reason, he found 
Evilmerodach his son upon the throne, and threw him into prison. "When 
the father died, the son refused to become king again, lest his predecessor 
should again return ; and in order to convince him of the old man's death, 
the body was disinterred and exposed to public view. That the terms of 
the prediction were literally fulfilled in the last king of Babylon, Nabonned 
or Belshazzar, is admitted by Gesenias to be highly probable, from the 
hatred with which this avomog [3affi\svt (as Xenophon calls him) was re- 
garded by the people. Such a supposition is not precluded by the same 
historian's statement that Cyrus gave a general permission to bury the 
dead ; for, as Henderson observes, his silence in relation to the king 
rather favours the conclusion that he was made an exception, either by the 
people or the' conqueror. There is no need, however, as we have already 
seen, of seeking historical details in this passage, which is rather a pre- 
diction of the downfall of the empire than of the fate of any individual 
monarch. ' 

20. Thou shalt not be joined with them (the other kings of the nations) 
in burial, because thy land tliou hast destroyed, thy people thou hast slain. 
Let the seed of evil-doers be named no more for ever. Gesenius and other 
recent writers think the reference to the kings in ver. 18 too remote, and 
this is one principal reason for interpreting ver. 19 in the way already 
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mentioned, as exhibiting a contrast between those who receive burial and 
those who do not. The sense of this verse then will be, thou shalt not le 
joined with them, i. e. with those who go down to the stones of the grave. 
But the remoteness of the antecedent in ver. 18, ceases to occasion any 
difficulty when the whole of the nineteenth verse is a description of the 
king's unburied and exposed condition. On this hypothesis, ver. 18 de- 
scribes the state of other deceased kings ; ver. 19, the very different state of 
this one, and ver. 20 draws the natural inference, that the latter cannot be 
joined in burial with the former. Instead of thy land and thy people, the 
Septuagint has my land and my people, making the clause refer directly to 
the Babylonian conquest and oppression of Judea. Jerome suggests that 
the same sense may be put upon the common text by making thy land and 
thy people mean the land and people subjected to thy power in execution of 
God's righteous judgments. But the only natural interpretation of the 
words is that which applies them to the Babylonian tyranny as generally 
exercised. The charge here brought against the king implies that his 
power was given him for a very different purpose. The older writers read 
the last clause as a simple prediction. Thus the English Version is, the 
seed of evil-doers shall never be renowned. But the later writers seem to 
make it more emphatic by ^giving the future the force of an imperative or 
optative. For the sense of QTHP SJlt vide supra, chap. i. 4. Hitzig and 
Henderson take SHJ. even here in the sense of a race or generation, and sup- 
pose K3|9J to refer to monumental inscriptions. Some of the older writers 
understand the clause to mean that the names of the wicked shall not be 
perpetuated by transmission in the line of their descendants. Others ex- 
plain the verb as meaning to be called, i. e. proclaimed or celebrated. It 
is now pretty generally understood to mean, or to express a wish, that the 
posterity of such should not be spoken of at all, implying both extinction 
and oblivion. : 

21. That the downfall of the Babylonian power shall be perpetual, is 
now expressed by a command to slaughter the children of the king. Pre- 
pare for his sons a slaughter, for the iniquity of their fathers. Let them not 
arise and possess the earth, and Jill the face of the world tvith cities. This 
verse is regarded by G-esenius, Rosenmliller, Maurer, and Umbreit, as the 
close of the triumphal song beginning in ver. 4. Hitzig and Hendewerk 
suppose it to have closed in the preceding verse, as the address is no longer 
to the king of Babylon. Ewald extends it through ver. 23. But these 
distinctions rest upon a false assumption of exact and artificial structure. 
The dramatic form of the prediction is repeatedly shifted, so that the words 
of the triumphant Jews, of the dead, of the Prophet, and of God himself, 
succeed each other, as it were, insensibly, and without any attempt to make 
the points of the transition prominent. The command in the first clause 
is not addressed specifically to the Medes and Persians, but more indefi- 
nitely to the executioners of God's decree against Babylon, or, as Calvin 
calls them, his lictores aut carnijices. The reference is not to the children 
of Nebuchadnezzar or Belshazzar, as the Kabbins and others have assumed, 
but to the progeny of the ideal being who here represents the Babylonian 
monarch. Hitzig, Umbreit, and Hendewerk, make natpp mean a place of 
slaughter (Schlachtbank), after the analogy of the cognate form n3|J?. 
Gesenius and Ewald' give it the general sense of massacre (Blutbad). There 
are three constructions of the last clause authorised by usage. -IK?^ may 
agree either with &*$, or with .*?.?, or with VJ|. The last is entitled to 
the preference, because it is the subject of the two preceding verbs. Cocceius, 
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Hendewerk, Umbreit, arid others make this last clause the expression of a ' 
hope or a promise and (then) the world will (again) be full of cities or, 
that the world may (again) be full of cities. Gesenius, who ascribes this 
construction to Von Co'lln, objects that it gives to ?5 one half of its mean- 
ing (that), and rejects the other half (not). But the subjunctive construc- 
tion of the clause is a mere assimilation to the forms of occidental syntax. 
The Hebrew construction is, they shall not arise (or let them not arise), 
and the negative may either be confined to the first two verbs or extended 
to the third. The last, however, is more natural on account of the exact 
resemblance in the form of the two members, ftg *BHJ and ^3tT39 ^D. 
The Targam, followed by the Eabbins, gives to QVXP the sense of enemies, 
as in 1 Sam. xxviiL 16, Ps. cxxxix. 20, and fill the face of the world with 
enemies or enemies fill the face of the world. This meaning of the word 
is adopted by Vitringa, Gesenius, Eosenmiiller, and others. Hitzig reads 
0"y , ruins ; E wald, Q^ny, tyrants ; Knobel, B'SH, wicked ones. The best sense, 
on the whole, is afforded by the old interpretation given by the Vulgate and 
Saadias, and retained by Umbreit and Hendewerk, which takes &'"!# in its 
usual sense as the plural of *VJJ, and understands the clause to-mean, lest they 
overspread and colonise the earth. The objection that the Babylonians had 
been just before described as wasters and destroyers, cannot weigh against 
the constant usage of the word. 

22. This verse contains an intimation that the destruction just predicted 
is to be the work not of man merely but of God, and is to comprehend 
not only the royal family but the whole population. And I (myself) will 
'rise up against them (or upon them), saith Jehovah of hosts, and will cut off 
from Babylon (literally, with respect to Babylon) name, and remnant, and 
progeny, and offspring, saith Jehovah. The last four nouns are put to- 
gether to express posterity in the most general and universal manner. P 
and 123 occur together in Gen. xxi. 31, Job xviii. 19. The specific mean- 
ing son and nephew (i.e. nepos, grandson), given in the English version and 
most of the early writers, and retained by Umbreit, is derived from the 
Chaldee paraphrase ("Q *W "G). Aben Ezra makes the language still more 
definite by explaining B^ to be a man himself, "1KE> a father, P a son, and 
*733 a grandson. This supposes "1K&? to be equivalent in meaning to "IB^I "l&W, 
used in Lev. xviii. 6, xxv. 49, for a blood relation. So Montanus renders it 
here, consanguineum. But the word which has that sense is of a different form, 
and according to Gesenius, of a different origin. The more general mean- 
ing of the terms, now held to be correct, is given in the Septuagint (ovopa 
xa! /ta.ru.Xsif&f&a. sea/ tf^ig/Aa) and the Vulgate (nomen et reliquias et germen 
et progeniem). Doederlein's version, the fruitful and the barren, is entirely 
unauthorised. . Grotius remarks upon the threatening of this verse, nempe 
ad tempus ! Cocceius applies this verse and the one preceding to the civil 
and ecclesiastical dignitaries subject to the Eoman see, and thinks it pro- 
bable that p and 13? ma 7 ^ e distinctive terms for bishops and kings. The 
threatening is applied by other classes of interpreters to Nebuchadnezzar 
and Belshazzar, but most correctly to the king of Babylon, not as a collec- 
tive appellation merely, but "as an ideal person representing the whole line 
of kings. The agreement of the prophecy with history is shewn by J. D. 
Michaelis from the facts, that none of the ancient royal family of Babylon 
ever regained a throne, and that no Babylonian empire ever rose after the 
destruction of the first, Alexander the Great's project of restoring it having 
been defeated by his death; 

23. And I will render it (literally, jplace it for) a possession (or inheri- 
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tance) of the porcupine, andyools of water, and will sweep it with the broom 
Cor Jesom) q/ destruction. I2p has been variously explained to be the tor- 
toise, beaver, bittern, &c., but since Bochart it is commonly agreed to mean 
the porcupine or hedgehog. It is here mentioned only as a solitary animal 
frequenting marshy grounds. The construction is not, I will make the pools 
of water a possession, &c., by drying them up nor, I -will make it a posses- 
sion for pools of water but I will make it a possession for the porcupine 
and (will convert it into) pools of water. The exposure of the level plains 
of Babylonia to continual inundation without great preventive care, and the 
actual promotion of its desolation by this very cause, are facts distinctly 
stated by the ancient writers. Some suppose this evil to have had its 
origin in the diversion of the waters of the Euphrates by Cyras. The 
Septuagint version of the last clause (zai Sjjffw aurr,v orjjXoD f3dea.6yov /j 
affwXs/ac), adopted with little variation by Clericus (demergam earn in pro- 
fundum lutum ut earn perdam), and by Lowth (I will plunge it in the miry 
gulf of destruction), supposes 'flNDNB to be derived from t^B, clay or mire. 
J. D. Michaelis refers it to an Arabic root meaning to sink or plunge, and 
thus excludes, the allusion to mire (in den Abgrund des Nichts versenken). 
Three of the ancient versions, followed by the Talmud and rabinnical inter- 
preters, make it mean to sweep, which is adopted by the latest writers. 
Gesenius formerly derived it from an obsolete root N-1D, but in his Thesaurus 
from B'P, supposing the verb properly to mean the removal of dirt. Thus 
Aben Ezra explains N12N13D to be an instrument with which dirt is removed 
(]NY7vi ^3 I^P^D ID?))* Lee, from an Arabic root, explains the clause to mean, 
I will humble it with the humiliation of destruction (Heb. Lex. a. v). The 
Yulgate renders lOEyn as a participle (terens), in which it is followed by 
Calvin (evacuans), while others more correctly make it an infinitive or 
verbal noun. 

24. From the distant view of the destruction of Babylon, the Prophet 
suddenly reverts to that of the Assyrian host, either for the purpose of 
making one of these events accredit the prediction of the other, or for the 
purpose of assuring true believers, that while God had decreed the deliver- 
ance of his people from remoter dangers, he would also protect them from 
those near at hand. Jehovah ofJiosts hath sworn, saying, Surely (literally, 
if not) as I have planned (or imagined) it has come to pass, and as I have 
devised, it shall stand (or be established). On the elliptical formula of- 
swearing, vide supra, chap. v. 9. We may either supply before W QN, -with 
Calvin and Yitringa, let me not be recognised as God or as Junius briefly 
and boldly expresses it, mentiar or else we may suppose the elliptical ex- 
pression to have been transferred from man to God, without regard to its 
original and r proper import. Kimchi explains nfPH to be a preterite used for 
a future (7'P P^pftJ 12})} , and this construction is adopted in most versions, 
ancient and modern. It is, however, altogether arbitrary and in violation of 
the only safe rule as to the use of the tenses, viz. that they should have their 
proper and distinctive force unless forbidden by the context or the nature of 
the subject, which is very far from being the case here, as we shall see be- 
low. Gesenius and De Wette evade the difficulty by rendering both the 
verbs as presents, a construction which is often admissible and even necessary 
in a descriptive context, but when used indiscriminately or inappropriately, 
tends both to weaken and obscure the sense. Ewald and Umbreit make the 
first verb present and the second future, which is scarcely if at all less objec- 
tionable. The true force of the preterite and future forms, as here employed, 
is recognised by Aben Ezra, who explains the clause to mean that according 
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to God's purpose, it has come to pass and will come to pass hereafter (\\^ p 
7'ra)} P'O' PI)- ^e antithesis is rendered still more prominent by Jarchi, 
by whom the verse is paraphrased' as follows " Thou hast seen, Nebu- 
chadnezzar how the words of the prophets of Israel have been fulfilled in 
Sennacherib, to break Assyria ha my land, and by this thou mayest know 
that what I have purposed against thee shall also come to pass." (Compare 
Ezek. xxxi. 3-18). This view of the matter makes the mention of Assyria 
in this connection altogether natural, as if he had said, of the truth of these 
predictions against Babylon a proof has been afforded in the execution of 
the threatenings against Assyria. The only objection to it is, that the next 
verse goes on to speak of the Assyrian overthrow, which would seem to 
imply that the last clause of this verse, as well as the first, relates to that 
event. Another method of expounding the verse, therefore, is to apply nrpn 
and Dlpn to the same events, but in a somewhat different sense "As I 
intended, it has come to pass, and as I purposed, it shall continue." The 
Assyrian power is already broken, and shall never be restored. This strict 
interpretation of the preterite does not necessarily imply that the prophecy 
was actually uttered after the destruction of Sennacherib's army. Such 
would indeed be the natural inference from this verse alone, but for reasons 
which will be explained below, it is more probable that the Prophet merely 
takes his stand in vision at a point of time "between the two events of which 
he speaks, so that both verbs are really prophetic, the one of a remote, the 
other of a proximate futurity, but for that very reason then- distinctive forms 
should be retained and recognised. Yet the only modern writers who 
appear to do .so in translation, are Calvin and Cocceius, who have/ac&m est, 
and J. D. Michaelis, who has ist geschelien. The acute and learned, but 
superficial Clericus jumps to the conclusion that this verse begins an entirely 
new prophecy, a dictum eagerly adopted by the modern German critics, 
who are always predisposed to favour new views of the connection and 
arrangement of the text. Bosenmuller represents these verses as a fragment 
of a larger " poem " on the Assyrian overthrow. Gesenius confidently sets 
it down as the conclusion or continuation of the tenth chapter, with which it 
exhibits several verbal coincidences. Hendewerk, with still more precision, 
gives it place between vers. 27 and 28 of that chapter. Hitzig and Knobel 
put it after the twelfth chapter, and regard it as a prophecy of later date, but 
having direct reference to that in chaps, x. xii. Ewald assigns it the same 
relative position, but interpolates the last three verses of the seventeenth ,_ 
chapter and the whole of the eighteenth between the twelfth or rather the 
eleventh (for he looks upon the twelfth as spurious) and the paragraph 
before us, which he takes to be the winding up of the whole prophecy. 
The first thing that will strike the reader in this statement is the principle 
assumed by all the hypotheses, viz., that similar passages must belong 
together, which is tantamount to saying that whatever a writer had to say upon 
a certain point, or in a certain manner, he must have said once for all in a 
single and continuous composition. On the same ground all those passages 
in the odes of Horace, which contain the praises of Augustus or Maecenas, 
might be brought together into a cento of endless repetitions. To an ordi- 
nary reader it is scarcely more surprising that an author should use the same 
expressions in two different productions, than that he should repeat them in 
the same. But even if the principle assumed were less unreasonable than 
it is, the different and inconsistent ways in which it is applied, and the 
assurance with which each new-comer puts his predecessors in the wrong, 
VOL. i. -IT 
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satisfy most readers that conjectures which admit of being varied and 
multiplied ad libitum must needs be worthless. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the existence of a strong and very obvious motive, on the part of neolo- 
gical interpreters, for severing this paragraph, if possible, from what precedes. 
The resemblance of these verses to the undisputed writings of Isaiah is too 
strong to leave a doubt as to their origin. If left then in connection with 
the previous context, they establish the antiquity and authenticity of this 
astonishing prediction against Babylon, beyond the reach of cavil. And if 
this be admitted, we have here a signal instance of prophetic foresight exer- 
cised at least two centuries before the event. This conclusion must be 
avoided at all cost and hazards, and the sacrifice of taste and even com- 
mon sense is nothing in comparison with such an object. A remote design 
of this kind may frequently be traced in critical decisions, which, to super- 
ficial observation or to blinded admiration, seem to be determined solely by 
the unbiassed application of universal laws. In the case before us, the 
tmsoundness of the principle, its arbitrary application, and the evident 
appearances of sinister design, all conspire to recommend the old view of 
the passage, as immediately connected with the previous context, which is 
further recommended by the uniform authority of Hebrew manuscripts, a 
constant tradition, the grammatical construction, and the perfectly coherent 
and appropriate sense which it puts upon the passage. It need scarcely be 
added that the explanation of the name Assyria, by Lowth and others, as 
denoting or at least including the Babylonian dynasty, is here entirely un- 
tenable, because it is unnecessaiy. Where the proper meaning of the term 
is so appropriate, it is worse than useless to assume one which at least is 
rare and dubious. 

25. He now declares what the purpose is, which is so certainly to be ac- 
complished, namely God's determination to break, Assyria (or the Assyrian) 
in my land, and~ on my mountains I will trample him ; and his yolte 
shall depart from off them, and his burden from off his back (ox shoulder} 
shall depart. The infinitive depends upon ^VJ^ in the verse preceding, and 
is followed by a finite verb, as in many other verses. (See for example chap. 
v. 24). Barnes continues the infinitive construction in the next clause (to 
remove, &c.), while Gesenius, on the other hand, assimilates the first clause 
to the second (Assyria is broken, &c.), both which are gratuitous departures 
from the form of the original . Forced constructions of the clause are given by 
Junius (when by breaking Assyria, &c. I shall have trampled on him, then shall 
his yoke, &c.) and by Gataker (as by breaking Assyria, &c. I trampled on him, 
so that his yoke and burden were removed, in like manner Babylon shall be 
destroyed). Hendewerk makes a frivolous objection to the translation of WK- 
by Assyria, viz., that Assyria never was in Palestine. The use of the names 
of countries to denote their governments and even their armies is sufficiently 
familiar, even without supposing ll^y to be really the name of the pro- 
genitor, like Israel and Canaan. My mountains some have understood to be 
Mount Zion, others more generally ihe mountains of Jerusalem ; but it setms 
to be rather a description of the whole land of Israel, or at least of Judah, 
as a mountainous region. (See Ezek. xxxviii. 21, xxxix. 2, 4 ; Zech. xii. 
15; 1 Kings x. 28). Calvin's idea that this term is used because the 
country was despised as a mere range of mountains, seems extremely forced. 
TJmbreit, however, also understands ihe words in my land as an allusion to 
the contempt of foreigners for Palestine. The expressions of this verse bear 
a strong resemblance to those of chaps, ix. 3, x. 27, xxx. 30, 31, xxxi. 8. 
Aben Ezra refers the plural sufiix in fcn^?JJ to land and mountains, Grotius 
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to the latter only ; but the true construction is no doubt the common one, 
which refers it to the people of Israel collectively, and the suffix in \D2V to 
the same people as an individual. The place here assigned to the destruc- 
tion of Assyria sufficiently refutes the application of the name for Babylonia 
by Calvin, Lowth, and others. Gill thinks that " the Assyrian here may 
represent the Turks;, who now possess the land of Israel, and shall be de- 
stroyed." Cocceius understands by Assyria the. Turks and Saracens, and 
by the mountains the once Christian regions which they have usurped, in 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, Asia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Africa, Greece, 
Thrace, Illyria, Hungary. (Hi sane sunt montes Dei et terra ipsius 

atque ecclesiae suspicio igitur est prophetiam hanc loqui de 

hiscs, qui nunc Assyria nominari possunt. 

26. The -Prophet now explains his previous conjunction of events so 
remote as the Assyrian overthrow and the fall of Babylon, by declaring both 
to be partial executions of one general decree against all hostile and oppos- 
ing powers. This is the purpose that is purposed upon alt the earth, and 
this the hand that is stretched out over all the nations. On the supposition 
that this relates to Babylon alone, or to Assyria alone, we are obliged to 
understand the whole earth and all nations as describing the universal sway 
of these great powers respectively. Henderson applies the terms to Assyria, 
with an indefinite reference to any other powers that might set themselves 
in opposition. The true interpretation of the words as comprehending 
Assyria and Babylon, with reference to what goes before, is given by 
Aben Ezra, Jarchi, and J. D. Michaelis. Aben Ezra seems indeed to make 
this the apodosis of the sentence, which is wholly unnecessary. Clericus 
regards the combination of the cognate noun and participle (purpose, pur- 
posed) as emphatic, and implying settled immutable determination. Vitringa 
explains purpose and hand as meaning wisdom and strength ; Gill, more 
correctly, plan and execution. The outstretched hand, as Knobel observes,' 
is a gesture of threatening. Hitzig gratuitously changes hand to arm, as 
in chap. y. 25. Alt the earth is, with as little reason, changed to all lands 
by Gesenius and the later Germans except Ewald. 

27. As the preceding verse declares the extent of God's avenging pur- 
pose, so this affirms the certainty of its execution, as a necessary conse- 
quence of his almighty power. For Jehovah of Hosts hath purposed (this), 
and who shall annul (his purpose) ? And his hand (is) the one stretchedr 
out, and who shall turn it back f Instead of Jehovah of Hosts, the Septua- 
gint has here the Holy God, or God the Holy One. ^ has been variously 
translated, scatter (LXX.), weaken (Yulgate), avert' (Luther), dissolve 
(Calvin), change (J. D. Michaelis), hinder (Gesenius), break (Ewald) ; but 
its sense is that given in the English Yersion (disannul), and by De Wette 
(vereiteln). The meaning of the last clause is not simply that Ms hand is 
stretched out, as most writers give it, but that the hand stretched out is his, 
as appears from the article prefixed to the participle ?V1DJ. (See Gesenius 
108, 3. Ewald 560).* The construction is given by Cocceius, Lowth, 
Maurer, Henderson, Knobel, and Ewald (seine Hand ist die ausgereckte). 
Hitzig's attempt to strengthen the last verb by rendering it frightened lack 
(zuruckschrecken) has the opposite effect. Ewald's translation (hemmen) 
also fails to convey the exact sense of the Hebrew verb, which is correctly 
given in the Yulgate (avertet), and still more precisely by Cocceius (retro- 
a get). Clericus modernizes the construction of the whole verse (cum con- 
cilium ceperit, &c.), and Gesenius that of the second clause (ist seine Hand 
gestreckt u. s. w.). Here again Gill is felicitous in paraphrase. " There's 
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nothing comes to pass but he has purposed, and everything he has purposed 
does come to pass." 

28. In the year of the death of King Ahaz, was this burden, or threatening 
prophecy, against Philistia. Junius begins the fifteenth chapter here, and 
Calvin says it would have begun here, but for the preposterous division or 
rather laceration of the chapters. Jerome notes this as the first prophecy 
belonging to the reign of Hezekiah, and J. H. Michaelis accordingly makes 
this the beginning of the fourth division of the book. According to Coc- 
ceius's arrangement, it is the beginning of the seventh part, extending to 
the twentieth chapter, and distinguished by the fourfold recurrence of the 
title K^i?, as to the sense of which vide supra, chap. xiii. 1. Gesenius, Hen- 
dewerk, and Henderson, suppose the words of this verse to refer to a period 
anterior to the death of Ahaz, Maurer to a period after it.- J. D. Michaelis 
thinks that the title at least was written afterwards. Hitzig and Knobel 
regard the title as the work of a compiler, and the former supposes the 
entire passage to have been reduced to writing long after the alleged date 
of the prophecy, while Knobel throws the whole back to the year 7.39, near 
the beginning of the reign of Ahaz. These are mere conjectures, which can 
have no weight against a title forming part of the text as far as we can 
trace it back. One manuscript instead of Ahaz has Uzziah, a mere emen- 
dation intended to remove a supposed chronological difficulty. Henderson 
points out an erroneous division of the text in some editions of the English 
Bible, by prefixing the paragraph mark to ver. 29, so as to apply the date 
here given to what goes before, whereas the dates are always placed at the 
beginning. Augusti's translation of the second clause (the threatening pro- 
phecy was this) mistakes the form of the original, which can only mean this 
threatening prophecy. 

29. Rejoice not, Philistia, all of thee (or all Philistia), because the rod 
that smote thee is broken, for out of the root of the serpent shall come forth a 
basilisk, and its fruit a flying fiery serpent. The name fiSPvB is applied in 
Hebrew to the south- western part of Canaan on the Mediterranean coast, 
nominally belonging to the tribe of Judah, but for ages occupied by the 
D^J1K>?B or Philistines, a race of Egyptian origin who came to Canaan from 
Caphtor, i.e. according to the ancients Cappadocia, but according to the 
moderns either Cyprus or Crete, most probably the latter. The name is 
now traced to an Ethiopic root ^ meaning to wander, and probably denotes 
wanderers or emigrants. Hence it is commonly rendered in the Septuagint 
aXXo'p UAO/. The Philistines are spoken of above in chaps, ix. 11, xi. 14, 
and throughout the historical books of the Old Testament as the hereditary 
enemies of Israel. They were subdued by David (2 Sam. v. 1725, xxi. 
15), and still paid tribute in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii. 11), 
but rebelled against Jehoram (2 Chron. xxi. 16, 17), were again subdued 
by Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 6), and again shook off the yoke in the reign of 
Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii. 48). The Greek name naXa/ffr/wj, a corruption of 

nE>?S, is applied by Josephus and other ancient writers to the whole land 
of Israel, from which comes our Palestine, employed in the same manner. 

The expression ^3 is explained by Lowth to mean with one consent, while 
Henderson connects it with the negative in this sense, let not any part 
of thee. Most writers make it simply mean the whole of thee, perhaps 
with reference to Philistia as a union of several principalities. All in- 
terpreters agree that the Philistines are here spoken of as having recently 
escaped from the ascendancy of some superior power, but at the same' 
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time threatened with a more complete subjection. The first of these 
ideas is expressed by the figure of a broken rod or staff, for the mean- 
ing of which vide supra ad. v. 5. The other is expressed by the very 
different figure of an ordinary serpent producing or succeeded by other 
varieties more venomous and deadly. On the natural history of the pas- 
sa<*e, see the Hebrew Lexicons, Bochart's Hierozoicon, and Eosenmiiller's 
Alterthumskunde. "Whatever be the particular species intended, the essen- 
tial idea is the same, and has never been disputed. Some, indeed, suppose 
a graduation or climax in the third term also, the fiery flying serpent 
being supposed to be more deadly than the basilisk, as this is more so 
than the ordinary serpent. But most writers refer the suffix in "H3 to 
BTB, and regard the other two names as correlative or parallel. The transi- 
tion in the last clause from the figure of an animal to that of a plant may serve 
the double purpose of reminding us that what we read is figurative, and of 
shewing how unsafe it is to tamper with the text on the ground of mere 
rhetorical punctilios. As to the application of the figures, there are several 
different opinions. Jerome, and a long line of interpreters, including 
Hendewerk, suppose the broken staff to be the death of Ahaz. But he, so 
far from having smitten the Philistines, had been smitten by them. Kimchi, 
Abarbenel, Vitringa, and others, understand the first clause as referring to 
the death of Uzziah. But this had taken place more than thirty years 
before. Vitringa endeavours to remove this difficulty by supposing an 
ellipsis ; rejoice not in the death of him who smote you, and in the pros- 
perity which you have since enjoyed for many years. But this is wholly 
arbitrary. Others suppose Tiglath-pileser to be meant by the rod which 
smote them ; but for this there is no sufficient ground in history. Gresenius 
applies the figures not to an individual, but to the Jewish power, which 
had been broken and reduced during the reign of Ahaz. The still more 
formidable domination threatened in the last clause he explains, not with 
the older writers to be that of Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii. 18), but the re- 
covered strength of Judah. Hitzig and Ewald make the last clause a pre- 
diction of Assyrian invasion. Knobel adopts the same interpretation, but 
with this addition, that he understands the figure of the basilisk coming 
forth from the serpent as referring to the agency of Judah in procuring the 
Assyrian invasion of Philistia. HosenmiiUer refers this clause to the 
Messiah, in which he follows the Chaldee Paraphrase. " From among the 
sons of the sons of Jesse, the Messiah shall come forth, and his works shall 
be among you as fiery serpents." Some of the old writers suppose KTI3 to 
contain an allusion to one of the names of Jesse (2 Sam. xvii. 25). 

30. And the first-born of the poor shall feed, and the needy in security lie 
down, and Twill kill thy root tcilh famine, and thy remnant it shall slay. The 
future condition of the Jews is here contrasted with that of the Philistines. 
The figures in the first clause are borrowed from a flock, in the second from 
a tree, but with obvious allusion to a human subject. The first-born of the 
poor is explained by the Targum and the Kabbins to mean the nobles of 
Judah, now despised by the Philistines. Calvin makes it a superlative ex- 
pression for the poorest and most wretched (quasi suis miseriis insignes), 
and this sense is approved by most of the later writers, some of whom refer 
to Job xviii. 13, for an analogous expression. Gesenius, however, is dis- 
posed to admit an allusion to the next generation, which would make the 
promise too remote, and leaves the expression of first-lorn unexplained. 
Some writers needlessly amend the text. Thus J. D. Michaelis makes the 3 
in '"Ol a preposition, and reads in my pastures, a conjecture recently re- 
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newed by Ewald, who would point the word ^133. and make 13 a synonyme 
of 1?. But an exposition which involves a change of text and the invention 
of a word to suit the place, and hoth without necessity, seems to have a 
twofold claim to be rejected. Equally gratuitous is Lowth's reading '133, 
my choice first-fruits. Gesenius and De Wette supply nB3? in the first 
clause from the second, shall feed quietly. But the threat of famine in the 
other clause seems to shew that the prominent idea is abundance, as ex- 
pressed by the older writers. There is no need of taking root in the sense 
of stock or race. The figurative part of the last clause is borrowed from a 
tree, here divided into two parts, the root and the rest or remainder. 
Gesenius distinguishes between JVlDn and Jin as terms which usage has 
appropriated to the act of God and man respectively. Hitzig makes the 
one mean kill in general, and the other more specifically kill with the sword 
(Jer. xv. 3). The third person Sin 11 is by some regarded as a mere enallage 
personse, and -referred like ^"iDn to God himself. Others refer it to the 
enemy mentioned in ver. 31, or the fiery serpent in ver. 30. Others prefer 
an indefinite construction, which is very common, and would here be entitled 
to the preference, were there not another still more simple. This makes 
2JH the subject of the last verb, so that what is first mentioned as an in- 
strument in God's hand, reappears in the last member of the sentence as 
an agent. 

81 * Howl, O gate! cry, O city! dissolved, Philistia, is the whole of 
ihee ; for out of the north a smoke comes, and there is no straggler in his forces. 
The Philistines are not only forbidden to rejoice, but exhorted to lament. 
The object of address is a single city representing all the rest There is no 
ground for the opinion that Ashdod is particularly meant. It is rather a 
case of poetical individualisation. Gate is not here put for the judges or 
nobles who were wont to sit there nor is it even mentioned as the chief 
place of concourse but rather with allusion to the defences of the city, as 
a parallel expression to city itself. The insertion of a preposition by the 
Targum and Kimchi howl for the gate, cry for the city is entirely un- 
authorised, and changes the whole meaning. The masculine form -hty 
seems to have greatly perplexed interpreters. Some of the older writers 
supply fc^tf, others DP, and even Ewald says that we must be content to 
make it an infinitive. Knobel regards it as a mere anomaly or idiomatic 
licence of construction. Hitzig supposes a sudden transition from the third 
to the: second person it is dissolved, whole Philistia. The true solution 
is that J1E3 agrees regularly with ?3 in ^V.3. This explanation, which Hen- 
dewerk admits to be as old as Maurer, is distinctly given by Cocceius (lique- 
factum est, Paleestina, universum tui), and copied by Yitringa and J. H. 
Michaelis. Another idea ascribed to Maurer by Knobel : viz. that the 
smoke here meant is that of conflagrations kindled by the enemy is at least 
as old as Clericus. Some of the older writers understood it simply as an 
emblem for wrath or trouble. Lowth Gites-^ir^L'8fumantes2>uhere'campos- i 
and supposes an allusion to the clouds of dust raised by an army on the 
march. This is adopted by Gesenius, Kosenmiiller, Hendewerk, and 
others ; but Hitzig and Knobel object to this interpretation of 1^ as 
unauthorised by Hebrew usage. Hitzig refers it to the practice of literally 
carrying fire in front of caravans to mark the course; but this is objected 
to by others as peculiar to the desert and to straggling or divided bodies. 
It may be; doubted, notwithstanding the allusion in the last clause, whether 
t^y was intended to refer to an army at all. If not, we may suppose with 
Oalvin that smoke is mentioned merely as a sign of distant and approaching 
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fire, a natural and common metaphor for any powerful destroying agent. 
"1112 has been conjecturally explained in various ways, but is agreed by all 
the modern writers to mean properly alone or separated, and to be descrip- 
tive of the enemy with which Philistia is here threatened. Some give to 
V1JJ1O the sense of the cognate Dnj?1O, viz. appointed .times, and understand 
it as referring to the orders under which the invading army acts. Most 
writers now, however, give it another sense of DHJND, viz. assemblies, here 
applied specifically to an army. Thus understood the clause is descriptive 
of a compact, disciplined, and energetic host. A similar description we 
have had already in chap. v. 26-29, from which resemblance some infer 
that this passage must relate to the Assyrians. Aben Ezra refers it to the 
Babylonians under Nebuchadnezzar, Kimchi to the Jews under Hezekiah, 
and Cqcceius to the Komans as the final conquerors of whole Palestinaylpj 
which he understands the whole of what we now call Palestine, or at least 
Judea.. Vitringa, who usually quotes the strangest notions of Cocceius with 
indulgent deference, .appears to lose his patience at this point, and exclaims, 
" Hanc ego interpretationem totam suo relinquam loco, nee ejus amplius 
meminero ; est enim plane paradoxa et a communi sensu aliena." The 
diversity of judgments as to the particular enemy here meant, and the 
slightness of the grounds on which they severally rest, may suffice to shew 
that the prophecy is really generic, not specific, and includes all the agencies 
and means by which the Philistines were punished for their constant and 
inveterate enmity to the chosen people, as well as for idolatry and other 
crimes. .. . ... 

32. And what shall one answer (what answer shall be given, to) the 
ambassadors of a nation? That Jehovah has founded Zion, and in it the 
afflicted of his people shall seek refuge. The meaning of the last clause. is 
too clear to be disputed, viz., that G-od is the protector of his people. This 
is evidently stated as the result and sum of the whole prophecy, and as such. 
is sufficiently intelligible. It is also given, however, as an answer to ambas- 
sadors or messengers, and this has given rise to a great diversity of explana- 
tions. Instead of ambassadors (*3N?D) kings (WD) is given by all the old 
Greek Yersions except Symmachus, who has a-yysXoig. The older writers 
for the most part make ambassadors the subject of the verb what will tJie 
ambassadors answer? Thus understood, the words have been applied to the 
report carried back by the ambassadors of friendly powers, or by those sent 
out by the Jews themselves, on the occasion of Hezekiah's victory over the 
Philistines, or of his. deli very from the Assyrian invasion. In order to avoid 
the irregularity of giving ^ a plural meaning, some have supposed the sen- 
tence to relate to the report carried back by a Philistine embassy, sent to 

ascertain the condition of Jerusalem after the Assyrian attack. The 

L 

irregular concord of the .plural noun with *3Js?O was explained by supplying 

a distributive pronoun, every one of the ambassadors, a form of speech quite 
foreign to the Hebrew language. Hendewerk, who retains this old construc- 
tion, understands this* as the answer of the Assyrian ambassadors, when 
asked by the Philistines to attack Jerusalem. It is now commonly agreed, 
however, that M3 *3S7D is the object of the verb, which is repeatedly con- 
strued with a noun directly, and that its subject is either Hezekiah or more 
probably indefinite. As to ^, some stiU give it a collective meaning : others 
refer it to the Philistines, suing for peace, or proposing a joint resistance to 
Assyria; others to Judah itself, an application contrary to usage. All this 
seems to shew that the expression is indefinite, as the very absence of the 
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article implies, and that the whole sense meant to be conveyed is this, that 
such may be the answer given to the inquiries made from any quarter. Of 
all the specific applications, the most probable is that which supposes an 
allusion to Rabshakeh's argument with Hezekiah against trusting in Jehovah. 
But this seems precluded by the want of any natural connection with 
Philistia, which is the subject of the previous context. I shall only add, 
that Cocceius is not only true to his original hypothesis, but so far carried 
away by it as to lay aside his usual grammatical precision (which often 
contrasts strangely with his exegesis) and translate W as a preterite. He 
understands the verse as accounting for the ruin of the Jews by the recep- 
tion which they give to the apostles of Christ. What, answer was given to 
the messengers of the nation (i. e. the messengers sent to them) when Jehovah 
founded Zion, (or the Christian Church) and the afflicted of 'his -people sought 
refuge in it? The same sense might have been as well attained without de- 
parting from the strict sense of the future. As to the sense itself, it needs 
no comment to evince that it is purely arbitrary, and that a hundred other 
meanings might be just as well imposed upon the words. 



GHAPTEES XV. XVI. 

THESE chapters contain a prediction of .the downfall of Moab. Most of 
the recent German writers deny that any part 01 it was written by Isaiah, 
except the last two verses of chap, xvi., which they suppose him to have 
added as a postscript to an older prophecy. The reasons for ascribing the 
remainder of the passage to another writer are derived from minute pecu- 
liarities of phraseology, and from the general character and tone of the 
whole composition. Hitzig regards this as the prophecy of Jonah men- 
tioned in 2 Kings xiv. 25. In this conclusion Maurer acquiesces, and 
Knobel thinks it not improbable. The grounds on which such hypotheses 
must be rejected, when not only destitute of external evidence but contra- 
dicted by it, have been already stated in the general introduction. Hende- 
werk combats Hitzig's doctrine on his own ground and with his own weapons, 
deducing from the verbal minutiae of the passage proofs of its poetical 
excellence and of its genuineness. Some of the older writers regard the 
last two verses of chap. xvi. as an addition made by Isaiah to an earlier pre- 
diction of his own. Henderson thinks them an addition made to a prophecy 
of Isaiah by a later prophecy, If we set aside the alleged internal evidence 
of a different origin, the simplest view of the passage is that which regards 
the whole as a continuous composition, and supposes the Prophet at the close 
to fix the date of the prediction which he had just uttered. The particular 
event referred to in these chapters has been variously explained to be- the 
invasion of Moab by Jeroboam II., king of Israel; by Tirhakah, king of 
Ethiopia; by Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria; by his successors Shalmsmeser, 
Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon ; by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, &c. 
The safest conclusion seems to be, that the prediction is generic, and in- 
tended to describe the destruction of Moab, without exclusive reference to 
any one of the events by which it was occasioned or promoted, but with 
special allusions possibly to all of them. Compare the introduction to 
chap, xiii., xiv. According to Cocceius, the Moab of this prophecy is Israel, 
the hostile power Kome, and the time that of the downfall of Jerusalem. 
To such hypotheses the answer still is, that they might be indefinitely 
multiplied and varied, with as much or rather with as little reason. 
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CHAP.TEE XV. 

THIS chapter is occupied with a description of the general grief, occa- 
sioned by the conquest of the chief towns and the desolation of the country 
at large. Its chief peculiarities of form are the numerous names of places 
introduced, and the strong personification by which they are represented as 
grieving for the public calamity. The chapter closes with an intimation of 
still greater evils. 

1. (This is) the burden of Moab, that in a night Ar-Moab is laid 
waste, is destroyed; that in a night Kir-Mo ab is laid waste, is destroyed. 
The English Yersion, Kosenmulleivand Hitzig, understand the first verse as 
assigning a reason for the second. Because in a night, c., he ascends, &c. 
But so long a sentence is at variance not only with the general usage of the 
language, but with the style of this particular prophecy. Gesenius supposes 
an ellipsis at the beginning, and takes *? in its usual sense of that. " (I 
affirm) that," &c. The same construction occurs where a verb of swearing 
is understood (vii. 9, xlix. 18). In the absence of the governing verb, the 
particle may be translated surely. Most of the recent German versions 
render it by yea (ja!). In a night maj be lifcerally understood, as assaults 
are often made by night (chap. xxi. 4), or figuratively, as the phrase is 
sometimes used to denote sudden destruction. Ar originally meant a city, 
and Ar-Moab the city of Moab, i. e. the capital city, or, as Gesenius says, 
the only real city of the Moabites. It was on the south side of the Arnon 
(Num. xxii. 36). The Greeks called it Areopolis, or city of Mars, according 
to their favourite practice of corrupting foreign names, so as to give them 
the appearance of significant Greek words. Ptolemy calls it Hhabmath- 
inoin, a corruption of the Hebrew Habbath-Moab, i. e. chief city of Moab. 
Jerome says that the place was destroyed in one night by an earthquake 
when he was a boy. The Arabs call it Mob and En-abba. It is now in 
ruins. In connection with the capital city, the Prophet names the prin- 
cipal or only fortress in the land of Moab. Kir originally means a loall, 
then a walled town or fortress. The place here meant is a few miles south- 
east of Ar, on a rocky hill, strongly fortified by nature, and provided with 
a castle. The Ghaldee paraphrase of this verse calls it Keraklta de Moab, 
the fortress of Moab, which name it has retained among the orientals, who 
extend it lo the whole of ancient Moab. 

2. The destruction of the chief cities causes general grief. They (in- 
definitely) go up to the house (i. e. the temple), and Dibon (to) the hirjh 
places for (the purpose of) Keeping. On Nebo and on Medeba, Moab 
howls on all his heads baldness every beard cut off* Luther, Gesenius, 
and others, make the verb indefinite. Lowth, Rosenmiiller, Hitzig, and 
Maurer, regard Moab as the subject. Yitringa makes JV2 a contracted 
proper name for Bethmeon (Jer. xlviii. 23) orSeth-baal-weon (Josh.xiii. 19), 
on the south side of the Arnon, now called Maein. Ewald makes it a con- 
traction of D'T^rr rvn (J er . xlviii. 22), which was not far from Dibon (Num. 
xxxiii. 46). The same explanation was once approved by Bosenmiiller, but 
m * e Com P endium of tos Scholia, he adopts the opinion of Kimchi, that 
n J is here used in the sense of temple, and is equivalent to CHpD, which 
occurs below (xvi. 12) as a parallel to TND3. The ancient heathen built 
their temples upon heights (chap. kv. 7). Solomon built one to the Moabitish 
god Chemosh on the mountain before Jerusalem (1 Kings ad. 1). This 
explanation is approved by Gesenius and all the later Germans except 
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Ewald. Some who take JV3 as a proper name, make H1D1 one also, 
regarding it as a contracted form of Bamoth-Baal (Josh. xiii. 17). Dibon, 
a town north of the Arnon, rebuilt by the tribe of Gad, and thence called 
Dibod-gad (Num. xxxiii. 45), although it had formerly belonged to Moab, 
and would seem from this passage to have been recovered by them. The 
same place is called Dimon in ver. 9, in order to assimilate it to 01, blood. 
The modern name is Diban. There is no preposition before IT 1 ! and |n*T 
in the Hebrew. Hence the latter may be taken either as the object or the 
subject of the verb. The first construction is preferred by the older writers 
those of modern date are almost unanimous in favour of the other, which 
makes Dibon itself go up to the high places. The only objection is, that 
the writer would hardly have coupled this one -place with the country at 
large, and this is not sufficient to exclude it. The objection to the other 
is, that Dibon was situated in a plain, to which it may be answered that 
the phrase go up has reference in many cases not to geographical position, 
but to sacredness and dignity. 

3. In its streets, they are girded with sackcloth; on its roofs and in its 
squares (or broad places) all (literally, all of it) howls, coining down with 
weeping (from the house-tops or the temples). In this verse there is a 
singular alternation of masculine and feminine suffixes, all relating to 
Moab, sometimes considered as a country, and sometimes as a nation. 
The last clause is explained by most modern writers to mean melting into 
tears, as the eye is elsewhere said to run down tears or water (Jer. ix. 17 ; 
Lara. iii. 48). But as the eye is not here mentioned, and the preposition 
is inserted, making a marked difference between this and the alleged ex- 
pressions, it is better to adhere to the old construction, which supposes an 
antithesis between this clause and the ascent to the temples or the house- 
tops. Sackcloth is mentioned as the usual mourning dress and badge of 
deep humiliation. 

4. And Heshbon cries and Elealeh even to Jahaz is their voice heard 
therefore the ivarriors of Moab cry his soul is distressed to him (or in him). 
Heshbon, a royal city of the Amorites, assigned to Eeuben and to Gad at 
different times, or to both jointly, famous for its fish-pools, was a celebrated 
town in the days of Eusebius, the ruins of which are still in existence, 
under the slightly altered name of Hesbdn. Elealeh, often mentioned with 
it, was also assigned to the tribe of Eeuben. Eusebius describes these 
towns as near together in the highlands in Gilead, opposite to Jericho. 
Eobinson and Smith, while at the latter place, conversed with an Arab 
chief, who pointed out to them the Wady Hesban, near which, far up in the 
mountain, is the ruined place of the same name, the ancient Heshbon. Half 
an hour north-east of this lies another ruin called El Al, the ancient Elealeh 
(Palestine, ii. 278). The names $- and nvr are treated by Gesenius 
as identical, but Hitzig understands them to denote two different places, 
one described by Jerome as overhanging the Dead Sea, the other further to 
the south-east, on the edge of the desert, the scene of the battle between 
Sihon and Israel. In either case, the preposition seems to imply that the 
place meant was a frontier town. The same form of expression that is here 
used occurs also chap. x. 30. Yitringa and Gesenius give t?"^? the rare 
.and doubtful sense because, and understand the Prophet to describe the 
cities or people in general as lamenting because even the warriors were dis- 
mayed. Most writers give the words their usual meaning, and suppose the 
terror of the warriors to be here described as the effect, not the cause of 
the general lamentation. According to Knobel, therefore has reference to 
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the cry ofHeshbon and Elealeh which, had just been mentioned; according 
to Hitzig and others, to the downfall of the capital (ver. 1). For *S<0 the 
Septuagint seems to have read ^n, which it renders n oapvz. This read- 
ing and translation, which is also favoured by the Peshito, is adopted by 
Lowth: the very loins of Moab cry out. Other interpreters agreethat.it is 
the passive participle of cO, used as a noun in the sense of warriors or 
heroes, whether so called because drawn out for military service, or as being 
strong, or girded and equipped, or disencumbered of unnecessary clothing. 
Aquila has s^ca^oi, with the arms or shoulders bare. There is peculiar sig- 
nificance in thus ascribing an unmanly terror to the very defenders of the 
country. Vitringa supposes an additional emphasis in the use of the verb 
WV, which may either mean a joyful or a mournful cry, and by itself might 
here denote a battle-cry or war-shout. As if he had said, the warriors of 
Moab raise a cry, not of battle or defiance, but of grief and terror. The 
same natural expression of distress is ascribed by Homer to his heroes. (Vide 
infra, chap, xxxiii. 7). Cocceius is singular in making this an exhortation : let 
them raise the war-cry (vociferentur, classicum canant, barritum faciant, 
clfimorem tollant, ut in praelio). For njn the Septuagint reads n^T (<yvu- 
eerat), probably a mere inadvertence. The English Version and Lowth 
take t? 33 in the sense of life, other interpreters in that of soul. Kosenmiiller, 
Oresenius, and Ewald, give to Hjn* the sense of trembling, from a kindred 
root in Arabic ; others with more probability that of being evil, i. e. ill at ease 
or suffering, in which the future corresponding to this preterite is frequently 
used elsewhere. Gesenius indeed refers that future to another root, but one 
of kindred origin, in which the essential idea is probably the same. The 
paronomasia in ,1JP"1* and HJJT is copied in Gesenius's translation by combin- 
ing the; words Tclagen and verzdget. The similar terms are confounded by 
the Vulgate (ululabit sibi), and by Calvin, who understands the sense to be, 
that every one will be so occupied with his own grief as to disregard that of 
his neighbours. 

5. My heart for Moab cries out her fugitives (are fled) as far as Zoar 
an heifer of three years old for lie that goes up Lithith with weeping goes up 
fy itfor in the way of Horonaim a cry of destruction they lift up. Every 
part of this obscure verse has given rise to some diversity of exposition. It 
has been made a question whose words it contains. Junius connects it 
with the close of the preceding verse and understands it to contain the 
words of the warriors there mentioned, endeavouring to rally and recall the 
fugitives. Others suppose the Moabites in general, or some individual 
among them, to be here the speaker. Cocceius doubts whether 'these are 
not the words of God himself. Calvin supposes the Prophet to be speak- 
^g in the person and expressing the feelings of a Moabite. All these 
-hypotheses appear to have arisen from an idea that the Prophet cannot be 
supposed to express sympathy with these sinners of the Gentiles. But such 
expressions are not only common elsewhere, but particularly frequent in this 
part of Isaiah. (Vide infra chaps, xvi. 11, xxi. 3, 4, xxii. 5). Hitzig suggests, 
as a possible but not as a probable construction of the first words, Hy 
heart (is) towards Moab (who) is crying, &c., as in Judges ver. 9. Some 
Older writers understand the words to mean my heart cries to Moab, as in 
1 Chron. ver. 20. Gesenius gratuitously cites other cases in which i? has the 
sense of for, .on account of, given to it here by Aben Ezra (3K1 1UJp). 
J-ne particle is here used in its proper sense as indicating general relation* 
<*? to,, with respect to, and simply points -out Moab as the subject or ocea- 
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sion of the cry. Ewald and others make PJft* mean to complain or lament, 
which is neither so exact nor so expressive as the literal translation. Instead 
of my heart some read his heart, others simply heart. Thus Lowth ; the 
heart of Moab crieth in her, after the Septuagint (Iv aur^). The Peshito 
seems to have read inill in his spirit. The common text itself is variously 
explained. According to the usual analogy, it means her lars, and the 
Vulgate accordingly has vectes ejus. By this some understand the cities of 
Moab, others its barriers or frontier posts, others its guardians or protectors. 
Most of the modern writers follow Saadias and Kimchi, who explain the 
word to mean her fugitives. The only objection to .this explanation is 
the absence of the long vowel under the first letter. Zoar, one of the 
cities of the plain, preserved by Lot's intercession, is now ascertained 
to have been situated on the eastern shore of the Dead Sea, near its south-i 
ern extremity, and at the foot of the mountains. (Robinson's Palestine, ii. 480, 
648). It is here mentioned as an extreme southern point, but not without 
allusion, as Vitringa with great probability suggests, to Lot's escape from 
the destruction of Sodom. The next phrase (TBW TOP) is famous as the 
subject of discordant explanations. These may however be reduced to two 
classes, those which regard the words as proper names, and those which 
regard them as appellatives. J. D. Michaelis supposes two places to be 
mentioned, Eglatli and Slielishiyyah ; but of the latter there is no trace in 
geography or history. Doederlein. conjectures that the city Eglalli con- 
sisted of three towns, and that the Hebrew H'K'?^' is the same as the Greek 
rg/VoX/g or triple city. But the former no where else means threefold, but 
always third. According to Lightfoot," the phrase means Eglah, or Eglath 
the Third, so called to distinguish it from Eglaim or En-eglaim, a place in 
the same region, mentioned in Ezek. xlvii. 10, " where Eglaim is plainly of 
the dual number and seems to intimate that there were two Egels, with rela- 
tion to which our Eglah may be called Eglah the'Third." (Lightfoot's Cho- 
rographical Inquiry, chap. iii. 8). With this may be compared Ramathaim 
which is also dual (1 Sam. i. 2), and Upper and Nether Beth-horon (Josh. 
xvi. 3, 5). Lightfoot compares this Eglah the Third with the NsxXa 
of Ptolemy, and the "AyaXXa of Josephus, both mentioned in connection 
with Zoar, (Zwaoa) and the latter with HorOnaim ('Howca/). The Ejlun 

Vm^sj*/ of Abulfeda, meaning calves or heifers, may be another name for 
the same place, which must then have been situated beyond the northern 
boundary of Moab, and be mentioned here in order to convey the idea that 
the fugitives had fled in opposite directions. Of the late translators, De "Wette, 
Henderson, and Ewald retain the Hebrew words as a proper name,. Eglath* 
Shelishiyah. On the other hand, all the ancient versions, and the great 
majority of modern writers, regard the words in question as appellatives, and 
all agree in rendering the first of the two heifer. The other is explained 
by Jarchi to mean the third in the order of birth, with reference to some 
supposed superiority in that class. Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Umbreit, under- 
stand it to mean third-raLe, of the third order, i. e. inferior (compare Dan. 
v. 29 ; 1 Sam. xv. 9), and as here applied to a heifer, lean, ill-favoured, 
a figure borrowed from the pastoral habits of the people in that region to 
express the srnallneEs of the city Zoar, which was so called because it was 
a little one (Gen. xix. 20, 22). It is plain however that third can have 
this meaning only in case of a direct comparison with something of the first 
and second rank. Besides, what has the size of Zoar to do with this 
pathetic description of the flight of Moab ? The great majority of voices 
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is in favour of the meaning three years old, or retaining the form of the 
original more closely, a heifer cf the third (year). A cognate participle 
(T\vhW) is used in this .sense and in connection with this very noun (Gen. 
xv 9)- By a heifer three years old, Gesenius understands one that has 
never yet been tamed or broken, according to Pliny's maximum, domitura 
loum 'in trimatu, postea sera, antea prcematura. Now as personal afflic- 
tions are sometimes likened to the taming of animals (Jer. xxxi. 18; Hosea 
x. ll)> an d as communities and governments are often represented by the 
figure of a heifer (Jer. xlvi. 20, 1. 11 ; Hosea iv. 16), the expressions thus in- 
terpreted would not be inappropriate to the state of Moab, hitherto flourish- 
ins and uncontrolled, but now three years old and subjected to the yoke. 
Some of the older interpreters suppose this statement of the age to have refe- 
rence to the voice of the animal, which is said by Bochart to be deepest at that 
a^e, and according to Aristotle, stronger in the female than the male. There 
is still a doubt, however, with respect to the application of the simile, as 
last explained. Bochart refers it to the Prophet himself. " My heart cries 
for Moab (for her fugitives to Zoar), as a heifer three years old." Yitringa 
refers it to the fugitives of Moab, who escape to Zoar, crying like a heifer 
three years old. HP^D is commonly a noun denoting an ascent or rising 
ground. It is translated hill in the English version of 1 Sam. ix. 11, and 
ascent in that of Num. xxxiv. 4, and 2 Sam. xv. 80, which last place is 
strikingly analogous to this. The construction commonly adopted makes 
rh]3D an absolute nominative : " The ascent of Luhith (or as to the ascent 
of Luhith) with weeping one ascends it." It is possible, however, to make 
n?S?D a participle or a participial noun " the ascender of Luhith (i. e. he who 
ascends it) with weeping ascends by it." The parallel passage (Jer. xlviii. 5) 
instead of IS repeats *??. This is regarded by the latest writers as an error 
in transcription of ^2 for *3 12. The Septuagint has TOO; ss dba/3jj<rovra/, 
which implies still another reading ("p). - It is a curious and instruc- 
tive fact that J. D. Michaelis corrects the text of Isaiah by comparison 
with Jeremiah, while Lowth, with equal confidence, inverts the process and 
declares the text in Jeremiah to be unmeaning. Luhith is mentioned 
only here and in Jer. xlviii. 5. Eusebius describes it as a village still 
called AOUE&, between Areopolis and Zoar, which Jerome repeats but calls 
it Luitha. The article before rvni? is explained by Gesenius as having 
reference to the meaning of the name as an appellative, the boarded (town), 
but by Henderson with more probability as properly belonging to n?J?D. 
(See Gesenius, 109, 1). Horonaim is mentioned only here and in Jer. 
xlviii. 8, 5, 34. The name originally means two caverns, and is near akin 
to Beth-horon, locus civitatis (Gesenius, Thes. 1. 195, 459). As Jeremiah 
instead of ^3 way, has *H1B descent, it is not improbable that Luhith and 
Horonaim were on opposite faces of the same hill, so that the fugitives on 
their way to Zoar, after going up the ascent of Luhith, are seen going 
down the descent of Horonaim. A cry of breaking is explained by some of 
the rabbinical interpreters as meaning the explosive sound produced by 
dapping the hands or smiting the thigh. Others understand it to mean a 
cr y of contrition, i. e. a penitent and humble cry. Gill suggests that it may 
niean a broken cry, i. e. one interrupted by sighs and sobs. Gesenius makes 
it mean a cry as of destruction, i. e. a loud and bitter cry ; Knobel, a cry 
(on account) of destruction. It is possible, however, that "&$ may be men- 
tioned as the very word uttered, like DDH in other cases. The very unusual 
form FBW is by some regarded as a transposition for WJJT from WD. But 
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the rabbins and the latest writers are agreed that it is a derivative of "ity. 
The former suppose an anomalous reduplication of the first radical. The 
latter regard it as a Pilpel for 1"JJT>J?\ either by error of transcription or 
euphonic change. (See Ewald, 237, 1.) There is no absurdity in the 
conjecture of Cocceius that this strange form was employed here in allusion 
to the names ~>V an ^ "'"j Moabitish cities. Junius supposes, still more 
boldly, that the Prophet wishing to say cry, instead of using any ordinary 
word, invented the cacophonous one now in question, as in keeping with 
the contest and the feelings it expresses. 

6. For the waters of Nimrim (are and) sliall be desolations ; for withered 
is the grass, gone is the herbage, verdure there is none. According to Yit- 
ringa, this verse gives a reason for the grief described in ver. 5 as prevail- 
ing in the south of Moab. Maurer makes it an explanation of the flight in 
that direction. Hendewerk supposes the description to 'be here at an end, 
and a statement of the causes to begin. It seems more natural, however, 
to suppose, with Ewald and some older writers, that the description is 
itself continued, the desolation of the country being added to the cap- 
ture of the cities and the flight of the inhabitants. Aurivillius, in his dis- 
sertation on this passage, explains D'HM. as an appellative, meaning as in 
Arabic clear, limpid waters. But all other writers understand it as a proper 
name. Grotius takes ^ in the sense of pastures, which it never has. 
Lightfoot suggests that the waters meant may be the hot springs of this 
region, mentioned by Josephus, and perhaps the same with those of which 
Moses speaks in Gen. xxxvi. 24, according .to tbe best interpretation of 
that passage. It is more probably explained by Junius as the name of 
streams which met there (rivorum confluentium), and by others still more 
generally as denoting both the springs and running streams of that locality. 
Junius supplies a preposition before waters (ad aquas Nimrimorum desola- 
tiones erunt), but the true construction makes it the subject of the verb. 
The same writer understands the plural form as here used to denote the 
waters meeting at Nimrah or Beth-nimrah. But it is now agreed that 
Nimrim is another name for the town itself, which is mentioned in Num. 
xxxii. 3, 36, and Josh. xiii. 27 as a town of Gad. Yitringa's assumption 
of another town in the south of Moab rests on his misconception of the 
nexus between this verse and the fifth. Bochart derives the name from 
*"W?3 a panther, but the true etymology is no doubt that already mentioned. 
Forerius explains niE>> as denoting an object of astonishment and horror, 
but the common sense of desolations is no doubt the true one. Most 
writers since Yitringa understand the Prophet as alluding to the practice of 
stopping fountains and wasting fields in war. (Compare 2 Kings iii. 19, 25.) 
But Ewald and others suppose an allusion to the effects of drought. This 
is a question which the Prophet's own words leave undecided. The second 
^ is translated so that by Luther, and by the Septuagint, because by the 
Yulgate, yea by Augusti, while Calvin omits both. The translation of the' 
first verb as a future and the others as preterites seems to make the deso- 
lation of the waters not the cause but the efieet of the decay of vegetation. 
It is better, therefore, to adopt the present or descriptive form throughout 
the verse, as all the latest writers do. T^n is not hay, as Luther and the,= 
English version give it, but mature grass, KPH the springing herbage, pi* 
greenness or verdure in general. Ewald and Henderson neglect the distinc- 
tion between the last two words. The whole is given with great precision 
in the Yulgate : herba, germen, viror. The Septuagint also has " 
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7. Therefore (because the country can no longer be inhabited) the re- 
jnainder ofivhat (eacJt) one has made (i. e.- acquired), and their hoard (of 
store), over the brook of the ivillows they carry them away. Not one of the 
ancient versions has given a coherent or intelligent rendering of this obscure 
sentence. Jerome suggests three different interpretations of E*2"8? }H3 ; 
first, the brook of the Arabians or of the Eavens (D^JJ) -who fed Elijah ; 
then, the brook of the willows in the proper sense ; and lastly, Babylon, 
the plains of which were full of willows (Ps. cxxxvii. 2). The first of these 
is adopted by J. D. Michaelis, who translates it Eabenbach (Kav.enbrook) ; 
the last by Boehart, Yitringa, and others ; the second by most interpreters. 
A new interpretation is proposed by Hitzig, viz. brook or valley of the 
deserts, supposed to be the same with the brook or valley of the plain men- 
tioned, Amos vi. 14. It is now commonly agreed that whatever be the 
meaning of the name, it denotes the Wady el Ahsa of Burckhardt (the 
Wady el Ahsy of Eobinson and Smith), running into the Dead Sea near its 
southern extremity, and forming the boundary between Ker<5k and Gebal,. 
corresponding to the ancient Moab and Edom. mn* may either mean 
what is left by the enemy, or the surplus of their ordinary gains. The Q in 
DW is regarded by Henderson as the old termination of the verb. All 
other writers seem to look upon it as the suffix referring to nin* and n*Tp3 } 
which are then to be construed as nominatives absolute. The older writers 
make the enemy the subject of the verb ; the moderns the Moabites them- 
selves. On the whole, the most probable meaning of the verse is that the 
Moabites shall carry what they can save of their possessions into the adja- 
cent land of Edom. Kimchi points out an ellipsis of the relative before 
rifcyy, precisely similar to that in our colloquial English. Clericus coolly 
inserts not and enemies in the first clause, both which he says are necessary 
to the sense. 

8. The lamentation is not confined to any one part of the country. For 
the cry goes round the border of Moab (i. e. entirely surrounds it) ; even to 
Eglaim (is) its holding (heard), and to Beer Elim its howling. The mean- 
ing, as Hendewerk observes, is not that the land is externally surrounded 
by lamentation, but that lamentation fills it. Yatablus understands the 
cry here spoken of to be the shout of battle, contrary to usage and the 
context. Piscator makes B? 1 ?^ mean the confluence of the Arnon or the 
streams that form it, called flJIS Dvrun in Num. xxi. 14, and connected 
there with Beer. All others understand it as the name of a town. Eosen- 
mitiler and Gesenius identify it with the 'AyaXXs/'/o, of Eusebius, eight miles 
south of Areopolis, andnotfar from the southern boundary of Moab. Josephus 
also mentions "AyaXXa in connection with Zoar. As these, however, must 
have been within the Moabitish territory, Hitzig and the later German 
writers make Eglaim the same with En-eglaim (Ezek. xlvii.,10). The dif- 
ferent orthography of the two names is noticed by none of these interpre- 
ters ; and Henderson, who adopts the same opinion, merely says that " the 
change of K and J? is too frequent to occasion any difficulty." Beer Elim,. 
the -well of the mighty ones or heroes, the same that " the princes and 
nobles of the people digged with their staves " (Numb. xxi. 18). This 
explanation, suggested by Junius, is adopted by Yitringa and the later 
Writers, as the situation in Numbers agrees well with the context here. 
The word ^N3 (substantially equivalent to WW and D^IJ, the words used 
in Numbers) may have been specially applied to the chiefs of Moab, as the 1 
phrase 2N1D ?.N occurs in the song of Miriam, Exod. xv. 15. The map- 
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pik in the final letter of nr6/>* is wanting an some manuscripts and editions. 
Aurivillius regards it as a paragogic termination (compare Ps. iii. 3, cxxv. 
3), but other interpreters follow the ancient versions in making it a suffix re- 
ferring to Moab. Henderson needlessly departs in two points from the form 
of the original, by introducing a masculine pronoun (his wailing), and by 
varying the last noun (wailing, lamentation) on the ground that the repeti- 
tion would have a bad effect in English. The suffix in flfi??* may possibly 
refer to HpJ7T and mean the howling sound of it (*'. e. the cry). 

9. The expressions grow still stronger. Not only is the land full of 
tumult and disorder, fear and flight ; it is also stained with carnage and 
threatened with new evils. For the ivaters of Dimon are full of blood ; for 
I will bring upon Dimon additions (i.e. additional evils), on the escaped 
(literally, the escape) of Moab a lion ; and on the remnant of the land 
(those left in it, or remaining of its population). It is an ingenious con- 
jecture of Junius that the Dimon is the stream mentioned 2 Kings iii. 
20, 22, in which case the meaning of the clause would be, this stream 
shall not be merely red as it then was, but really full of blood. Jerome says, 
however, that the town Dibon, mentioned in ver. 2, was also called Dimon 
in. his day, by a common permutation of the labials. The latter form may 
have been preferred, in allusion to the word tF[ following. According to 
this view, the Prophet here returns to the place first named, and ends 
where he began. By the waters of Dimon or Dibon, most writers under- 
stand the Arnon, near the north bank of which the town was built, as the 
river Kishon is called tlie ivaters of Megiddo (Judges v. 19). Hitzig thinks 
it more probable that there was a pool or reservoir at Dibon, as there was 
at Heshbon according to Cant. vii. o, and according to modern travellers at 
Mab and Medeba likewise. Those who take Dimon as the name of a river 
give to niDDIi the specific meaning of more blood. Grotius explains it, I 
will give a new reason for its being called Dimon (i.e. bloody). Gesenius 
also admits the probability of such an allusion, on the ground that the verb 
*1P^, from which D13D1J is derived, often includes the meaning of some pre- 
ceding word (Job xx. 9, xxxiv. 32). Grotius and Bochart understand the 
last clause literally as a threat that God would send lions (or according to 
Piscator, wild beasts in general) to destroy the people, a judgment else- 
where threatened (Lev. xxvi. 22 ; Jer. xv. 8) and inflicted (2 Kings xvii. 
25, 26). But the later writers seem agreed that this is a strong figurative 
expression for the further evils to be suffered at the hand of human enemies. 
Hitzig supposes Judah to be called a lion in allusion to the prophecy in 
Gen. xlix. 9. Cocceius and Vitringa understand it to mean Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whose conquest of the Moabites, though not historically recorded, 
may be gathered from such passages as Jer. iv. 7, xlix. 28, xxv. 11-21, 
xxvii. 3, 6. In itself the figure is applicable to any conqueror, and may 
be indefinitely understood, not in reference however to the same inflictions 
just described, as Kosenmuller and Gesenius think, but with respect to 
new inflictions not specifically mentioned though distinctly intimated in the 
word niDD13. The Septuagint makes i"P"18 and HD1N both proper names, 
Ariel and Admali. According to Jerome and Theodoret, Ar or Areopoh's 
was sometimes called Ariel, while Moab as descended from Lot might be 
described as the remnant or survivor of Admah, one of the cities of the 
plain. Both these interpretations are adopted by Lowth, and the last by 
Cocceius and J. D. Michaelis. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

THIS chapter opens with an exhortation to the Moabites to seek protec- 
tion from their enemies by renewing their allegiance to the house of David, 
accompanied by an intimation that this prospect of deliverance would not 
in fact be realised, vers. 1-6. From this transient gleam of hope, the pro- 
phecy reverts to a description of the general desolation and distress, in form 
almost identical with that in the foregoing chapter, vers. 712. The pro- 
phecy then closes with a specification of the time at which it was to be ful- 
filled, vers. 13, 14. 

The needless division of the prophecy at this point seems to have some 
connection with an old opinion that the lamb mentioned in ver. 1 is Christ. 
A similar cause appears to have affected the division of the second, third, 
and fourth chapters. 

1. In their extremity, the Moabites exhort one another to return to their 
allegiance to the family of David, by whom they were subdued and ren- 
dered tributary (2 Sam. viii. 2). When the kingdom was divided, they 
continued in subjection to tne ten tribes till the death of Ahab, paying 
yearly, or perhaps at the accession of every new king, a tribute of a hun- 
dred thousand lambs and as many rams, with the wool (2 Kings iii. 4, 5). 
After the kingdom of the ten tribes was destroyed, their allegiance could be 
paid only to Judah, who had indeed been all along entitled to it. Send ye 
the lamb (i.e. the customary tribute) to the ruler of the land (your rightful 
sovereign) from Sela (or Petra) to the wilderness, to the mountain of the 
daughter of Zion. Hitzig and Manrer regard these as the words of the 
Edomites, with whom they suppose the Moabites to have taken refuge. 
Petra, it is true, was an Idumean city (2 Kings xiv. 7) ; but it may at this 
time have been subject to the Moabites, by one of the fluctuations con- 
stantly taking place among these minor powers, or it may be mentioned as 
a frontier town, for the sake of geographical specification. The older 
writers understand these as the words of the Prophet himself; but Knobel 
objects that both the Prophet and the Edomites must have known that the 
course here recommended would be fruitless. It is best to understand 
them, therefore, as the mutual exhortations of the Moabites themselves in 
their confusion and alarm. This is also recommended by its agreement 
with what goes before and after. The verse then really continues the 
description of the foregoing chapter. The Septuagint and Peshito render 
the verb in the first person singular, I will send. The latter also instead 
of "13 reads "12. This reading is approved by Lowth and J. D. Michaelis, 
who understand the verse as meaning that even if the son of the ruler of 
the land (i. e. of the king of Moab) should go upon an embassy of peace 
to Jerusalem, he would not obtain it. Others suppose the flight of the 
king's son to be mentioned as an additional trait in the prophetic picture. 
But this departure from the common text is wholly unnecessary. Forerius 
and Malvenda suppose "Q to mean a battering-ram, or take it as a figura- 
tive term for soldiery or military force. Calvin understands by it a sacri- 
ficial lamb to be offered to Jehovah as the ruler of the earth, in token of 
repentance and submission. Most other writers understand the tribute of 
lambs paid by Moab to the kings of Israel, and Barnes combines this sense 
"with that before it, by supposing that the Jews exacted lambs from tribu- 
tary powers, in order to supply the altar with victims. Jerome puts 
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in apposition with "ft, and understands the verse as a prayer or a predic- 
tion, that God would send forth Christ, the lamb, the ruler of the land (or 
earth). Others take 7^O as a vocative, used collectively for Dv>B send, 
ye rulers of the land. Most modern writers make it either a genitive 
(the lamb of the ruler), i. e. due, belonging to him, or a dative (to or for the 
ruler of the land], a common construction after verbs expressing or imply- 
ing motion. Clericus supposes the ruler of the land to be Nebuchadnezzar 
as the conqueror of Judah. Sela, which properly denotes a rock, is now 
commonly agreed to be here used as the name of the city Petra, the 
ancient capital of Idumea, so called because' surrounded by impassable 
rocks, and to a great extent hewn in the rock itself. It is described by 
Strabo, Diodorus, and Josephus as a place of extensive trade. The Greek 
form Ilsrga is supposed to have given name to Arabia Petrcea in the old 
geography. If so, the explanation of that name as meaning stony, and as 
descriptive of the soil of the whole country, must be incorrect. Petra was 
conquered by Trajan, and rebuilt by Hadrian, on whose coins its name is 
still extant. It was afterwards a bishop's see, but had ceased to be in- 
habited before the time of the crusades. It was then entirely lost sight of, 
until Burekhardt, in 1812, verified a conjecture of Seetzen's, that the site of 
Petra was to be sought in the valley called the Wady Musa, one or two 
days' journey south-east of the Dead Sea. It was afterwards explored by 
Irby and Mangles, and has since been often visited and described. See in 
particular Eobinson's Palestine, ii. 573-580. Grotius supposes Petra to 
be mentioned as an extreme point, from Petra to the wilderness, i. e. 
throughout the whole extent of Moab. Ewald understands it to be named 
as -the most convenient place for the purchase of the lambs required. 
Vitringa supposes that the Moabites fed their flocks in the wilderness by 
which Petra was surrounded. Luther's translation, from the wilderness, is 
wholly inconsistent with the form of the original. The construction given 
by some of the old writers, Sela of the wilderness, disregards the local or 
directive H. That of Gesenius and other recent writers, through or along 
the wilderness, is also a departure from the form of the original, which can 
only mean from Petra to the ivilderness (and thence) to mount Zion (or 
Jerusalem.) Jerome explains the whole verse as a prediction of Christ's 
descent from Buth the Moabitess, the lamb, the ruler of the land, sent forth 
from the rock of the wilderness ! The Targum paraphrases ruler of the 
land by the Messiah (or anointed] of Israel, which may possibly mean 
nothing more than king. 

2. This verse assigns the ground or reason of the exhortation in the one 
before it. And it shall lie (or come to pass) like a bird wandering, (like) 
nest cast out, shall be the daughters of Moab, the fords of Arnon. The 
construction cast out from the nest is inconsistent with the form of the 
original. Nest may be understood as a poetical term for its contents. The 
nidi edaces of Yirgil are analogous. There are three interpretations of 
3N1D JTUX 1. The first gives the words the geographical sense of villages 
or dependent towns. (Vide supra, chap. iii. 16, iv. 4.) To this it has 
been objected that HI has this sense only when it stands in connection 
with the metropolis or mother city. Ewald and Hitzig modify this inter- 
pretation by making daughters mean the several communities or neigh- 
bourhoods of which the nation was composed. 2. The second explanation 
makes it mean the people generally, here called daughters, as the whole 
population is elsewhere called daughter. 3. The third gives the words 
their strict sense as denoting the female inhabitants of Moab, whose flight 
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and sufferings are a sufficient index to the state of things. In. the absence 
of any conclusive reason for dissenting from this strict and proper sense of 
the expressions, it is entitled to the preference. nnsyD is not a participle 
agreeing with FIM3, passing (or when they pass) the Arnon ; nor does it 
mean the two sides of the river, hut its fords or passes. Ewald supposes 
it to he put for the dwellers near the river, which is arbitrary. Some sup- 
pose it to he governed by a preposition understood, or to be used absolutely 
as a noun of place, while others put it in apposition with ni32, "the 
daughters of Moab, the fords of Arnon." The ? in the last word denotes 
possession the fords which belong to Arnon. This is mentioned as the 
principal stream of Moab. Whether at this time it ran through the coun- 
try, or was its northern boundary, is doubtful. 

3. Most of the older writers, from Jerome downwards, understand this 
verse as a continuation of the advice to the Moabites, in which they are 
urged to act with prudence as well as justice, to take counsel (i. e. provide 
for their own safety) as well as execute judgment (i. e. act right towards 
others). In other words, they are exhorted to prepare for the day of their 
own calamity, by exercising mercy towards the Jews in theirs. Calvin 
adopts this general view of the meaning of the verse, but interprets it 
ironically as he does the first, and understands the Prophet as intending to 
reproach the Moabites sarcastically for their cruel treatment of the Jewish 
fugitives in former times. This forced interpretation, which is certainly 
unworthy of its author, seems to have found favour with no other. It is not 
the first case in which Calvin has allowed his exposition to be marred by 
the gratuitous assumption of a sarcastic and ironical design. Gesenius and 
most of the later writers follow Saadias in regarding this verse as the lan- 
guage of the Moabitish suppliants or messengers, addressed to Judah. 1&O3H 
nxy they explain to mean bring counsel, i. e. counsel us, and execute justice, 

i. e. treat us justly. Hitzig takes n? vS in the sense of intervention (inter- 
pose between the parties), Maurer in that of intercession, Hendewerk in 
that of decision. According to Aben Ezra, HJJ 1tf*2n means apply or 
exercise your understanding (Ps. xc. 12) ; according to Yitringa, apply 
prudence to your conduct, i. e. regulate it prudently. The explanation of 
the verse as the words of the Moabites addressed to the Jews, is favoured 
by the foregoing context, which relates throughout to the sufferings of 
Moab, whereas on the other supposition, the Prophet suddenly exhorts the 
sufferers to harbour the fugitives of that very nation, with whom they had 
themselves been exhorted to seek refuge. This "interpretation also relieves 
us from the necessity of determining historically what particular affliction 
of the Israelites or Jews is here referred to, a question which has occasioned 
much perplexity, and which can be solved only by conjecture. According 
to Yitringa, the passage refers to the invasion of Reuben, Gad, and Manas- 
seh, by Tiglath-Pileser in the fourth year of Ahaz (2 Kings xv. 29), and 
also to the invasion of Judah by the Edomites about the saine time (2 Chron. 
xxviii. 17). Others refers the passage to Sennacherib's invasion of Judah, 
and others to that of Nebuchadnezzar. Knobel supposes the object of 
address to be the Edomites. As noonday heat is a common oriental figure 
to denote distress (Isa. iv. 6, xxv. 4, xxxii. 2), so a shadow is relief from 
rt- Possibly, however, the allusion here is to the light of noonday, and the 
shadow dark as night denotes concealment. If so, the clause is equivalent in. 
meaning to the one which follows. Some of those who adopt the other sense 
suppose a climax in the sentence. Relieve, refresh the sufferers- or at least 
conceal them or if that is too much to ask, at least do not betray them. 
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4. Let my outcasts^ Moab, sojourn with tJiee ; be thou a covert (refage or 
hiding-place) to them from the face (or presence) of the spoiler (or oppressor) : 
for the extortioner is at an end, oppression has ceased, consumed are the 
tramplers out of the land. Here, as in the preceding verse, the sense de- 
pends upon the object of address. If it be Moab, as the older writers held, 
the outcasts referred to are the outcasts of Israel If the address be to 
4 Israel, the outcasts are those of Moab. The latter interpretation seems to 
be irreconcileable with the phrase 2K1O W3. Gesenius disregards the accent 
and supposes an ellipsis before Moab : my outcasts, even those of Moab. 
So also Bosenmuller and Hendewerk. The other recent German writers 
follow Lowth in reading 3K1B <i ryy) outcasts of Moab, a construction found 
in all the ancient versions. Maurer, without a change of vowels, explains 
^D;J? as an old form of the plural construct. Calvin gives the verbs in the 
last clause a past or present sense, and supposes the first clause to be 
ironical. As if he had said, " Yes, give them shelter and protection now, 
now when their oppressor is destroyed, and they have no need of assistance. 
Ewald also takes the preterite strictly, but understands the second clause 
to mean that the Moabites were encouraged thus to ask aid of Judah, be- 
cause the former oppressive government had ceased there, and a better reign 
begun, more fully described in the next verse. But most interpreters, 
ancient and modern, give the verbs in this last clause a future sense. As 
if he had said, " Give the fugitives a shelter ; they will not need it long, 
for the extortioner will soon cease," &c. This gives an appropriate sense, 
whether the words be addressed to Israel or Moab. Some who adopt the 
same construction supply the ellipsis in another way. " Fear not to 
shelter them, for the oppressor will soon cease," &c. Knobel explains the 
clause as an assurance, on the part of the Moabites, that they would no 
longer vex or oppress Edom, to whom he imagines that the words are ad- 
dressed. The collective construction of DD1 \rith -1^5 is not uncommon in 
the case of participles. (Ewald, 599.) 

5. This verse contains a promise, that if the Jews afforded shelter to 
the fugitives of Moab, their own government should be strengthened by this 
exercise of mercy, and their national prosperity promoted by the appearance 
of a king in the family of David, who should possess the . highest qualifica- 
tions of a moral kind for the regal ofiice. And a throne shall be established 
in mercy ; and one shall sit upon it in truth in the tent of David, judging and 
seeking justice, and prompt in equity. Kuobel supposes the throne here 
meant to be that of the Jewish viceroy in Edom, called a t3>'^, to distinguish 

him from the ?^0 or lord paramount. Clericus fancies an allusion to Geda- 
liah, who was appointed viceroy of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar. Barnes, 
who follows the old writers in making Moab the object of address, under- 
stands this as a promise that the Jewish government would hereafter exercise 
kindness towards the Moabites. Grotius understands this verse as a pro- 
mise to the Moabites that their throne should be established (if they har- 
boured the Jewish refugees) in the tabernacle of David, i. e. under the 
shadow or protection of his family. But the tabernacle of David has no 
doubt the same meaning here as the analogous expression in Amos ix. 11. 
Barnes's translation, citadel of David, is entirely gratuitous. Most writers 
understand it as a promise of stability to Judah itself. Some suppose a 
reference to Hezekiah ; but the analogy of other cases makes it probable 
that the words were intended to include a reference to all the good kings of 
the house of David, not excepting the last king of that race, to whom God 
was to give the throne of his father David, who was to reign over the house 
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of Jacob for ever, and of whose kingdom there should be no end" (Luke i. 32, , 
33). Hence the indefinite expression one shall sit, i. e. there shall always 
be one to sit on David's throne. It is true that J. D. Michaelis and the 
later Germans make 2B agree with B36? as a noun there shall sit thereon 
a judge, &c. But this construction is forbidden by the position of the latter 
word, and by its close connection with BnM, which can only be construed 
as a participle. 

6. We have heard the pride of Moab, the very proud, his haughtiness, and 
his pride, and his wrath, the falsehood of his pretensions. Those writers who 
suppose Moab to be addressed in the preceding verses, understand this as 
a reason for believing that he will not follow the advice just given. As if 
he had said, " It is vain to recommend this merciful and just course, for 
we have beard," &c. But the modern writers who regard what immediately 
precedes as the language addressed by the Moabitish fugitives to Judah, 
explain this as a reason for rejecting their petition. In the second clause 
the English Version supplies the substantive verb, he is very proud. A 
simpler construction is adopted by most writers, which connects it imme- 
diately with what precedes. Knobel makes it agree with P&O, but Ewald 
more naturally with 3N1D. The four derivatives of one root in this sentence 
are imitated in Henderson's paraphrase : haughtiness, haughty, high-minded- 
ness, hauteur. Most modern writers are agreed that I? is here an adjective 
meaning right or true, and that in combination with the negative it forms a 
compound noun meaning vanity of falsehood. D^3 is variously explained 
as denoting lies, vain pretensions, plausible speeches, idle talk, all which 
ideas are perhaps included. Barnes introduces an interjection in the second 
clause (ah ! his haughtiness ! &c.), but the true construction is no doubt 
the common one, which governs these nouns by WJ?DS5>. This is also the 
simplest construction of the last clause: "we have heard the falsehood 
of his vain pretensions." It is unnecessary, therefore, to supply either are 
or shall be. 

7. Therefore (because thus rejected) Moab shall howl for Moab ; all of it 
shall howl ; for the grapes (or raisin-cakes) of Kir-hareseth shall ye sigh (or 
moan), only (i. e. altogether) smitten. Umbreit and others make ?v w a 
descriptive present (Moab howls). Others, as De Wette, read musl howl ; . 
Henderson, may howl ; Ewald, let Moab howl. There is, however, no suffi- 
cient reason for departing from the strict sense of the future. Jerbme and 
Clericus take ? in the sense of to, Knobel in that of as to or as for, making 
2X1D an absolute nominative as for Moab, it shall howl equivalent in 
emphasis to Moab, yes, Moab shall howl. For an example of the same 
construction, he refers to chap, xxxii. 1 ; but as it is confessedly a rare 
one, and as there is no necessity for assumingit in this case, it is better to 
adhere to the common interpretation of 2K1D?, as denoting the subject or 
occasion of the lamentation. By Moab howling for Moab, Jerome under- 
stands the mutual lamentations of the city and the provinces, or town and 
country ; Barnes, the alternate responses of one part to another in their 
lamentation ; others simply the mourning of one Moabite for another. The 
idea may be that the nation of Moab mourns for the land of Moab, but the 
simplest supposition is that Moab for Moab means Moab for itself. The 
English version of n?3 (every one}, overlooks the suffix, which is also the 
case with the simple version all, and the distributive paraphrase of Clericus 
(quotquot sunt). The form of the original is retained by Ewald (ganz es 
jammre), let it all lament. The next clause Clericus translates, to (or at) 
the walls of Kir-hareseth ye shall talk (ad muros colloquemini). But all 
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the later writers give the particle the sense of for, as in the first clause, and 
the verb that of sigh or moan. The word HPHP8 seems to have perplexed 
the old translators, some of whom confound it with the verb ItW, or one 
of its derivatives. Thus the Vulgate has his qui laetantur super muros cocti 
lateris. Lowth and Dathe read *&WN on the authority of Jer. xlvii. 81. 
But in all such cases of imitation or reconstruction which occur in Scrip- 
ture, there are many intentional and significant changes of one word for 
another similar in form but different in sense. For a clear and ample illus- 
tration of this practice, see Hengstenberg's comparison of Psalm xviii. with 
2 Sam. xxii. in his Commentary on the former. Yitringa takes HWK in 
the sense of wine-flagons, and this interpretation is approved by most of 
the early writers, who suppose *B"B>K to have here the same sense as D'GWK 
and HlfcWK elsewhere (Hosea iii. 1 ; Cant. ii. 5 ; Comp. 2 Sam. vi. 19 ; 

1 Chron. xvi. 3). J. D. Michaelis and the later Germans give the word in 
this one case the sense of foundations (equivalent in this connection to rttins) 
derived from an Arabic analogy. Cocceius curiously combines the two 
ideas by explaining the word to mean the props or supports of the vines 
(sustentacula uvarum). Ewald and Knobel have returned to the old inter- 
pretation, except that they explain the word wherever it occurs to mean, 
not flasks or flagons, but cakes of grapes or raisins pressed together. Thia 
allusion to grapes agrees well with the subsequent mention of the vines of 
Moab. The other interpretation is favoured by the meaning of the name 
Kir-hareseth (a wall of earth or brick). The same place is mentioned in 

2 Kings iii. 25, and is no doubt identical with Kir-Moab (chap. xv. 1), 
which latter form may have been used to correspond with the parallel name 
Ar-Moab. The particle *=!&?, which is variously rendered but (Clericus), for 
(Barnes), surely (English Version), .wholly (Henderson), strictly means, 
only, nothing but, and is so translated by Knobel (nur zerschlagen), and 
Ewald (nichts als betriibt). Knobel applies the last word in the sentence 
to the grapes or raisin-cakes, as being all consumed or gone, implying the 
desolation of the vineyards. It is more natural, however, to refer it to the 
people, as being smitten, downcast, and distressed. 

8. For the fields of Heshbon are withered the vine of Sibmah the. lords 
of the nations broke down its choice plants unto Jaz&r they reached they 
strayed into (or through] the desert its branches they were stretched out 
they reached to (or over] the sea. Clericus renders ??BK as a future, which 
destroys the force of the description. On the construction of TvEK with 
niCHt?, vide supra, chap. iii. 12. Sibmah is mentioned, Num. xxxii. 38, 
Joshua xiii. 19, and in the former place joined with Nebo, which occurs, 
above, chap. xv. 2. It had been taken by the Amorites, but was probably 
again recovered. Eusebius speaks of it as a town of Gilead, and Jerome 
describes it as not more than half a mile from Heshbon. For -VJD the 
LXX. Lave A.arav'ivovrsg, confounding it, as Clericus observes, with *JJ73. 
Heathen, in the modern sense, is not a correct version of D*M, as the Moab- 
ites themselves were heathen. According to the English Version, it would 
seem to be the lords of the nations who came to Jazer, wandered through 
the wilderness, &c. All this, however, is really predicted of the vines, the 
luxuriant growth of which is the subject of the following clauses. As the 
verb 2?n is used, chap, xxviii. 1, to express the intoxicating power of wine, 
Cocceius gives it that sense here, and makes it agree with n*p1")B> as its sub- 
ject : the choice vines of Sibmah overcame the rulers of the nations, i. e. 
the wine was drunk at royal tables. This ingenious exposition is adopted. 
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by Yitringa, Lowth, Hitzig, Martrer, Hendewerk, De Wette, Knobel, on the 
ground of its agreement with the subsequent praises of the -vine of Sibmah. 
Gesenius objects that there is then no mention of the wasting of the vine- 
yards by the enemy, unless this can be supposed to be included in ??EK. 
Besides G-esenius, Kosenmuller, Ewald, Umbreit, and most of the older 
writers, make rPpVlK> the object of the verb. On the meaning of the noun 
itself Compaq what is said of the cognate from P">^, supra, chap. v. 2. 
Jazer is mentioned Num. xxi. 32, and described by Eusebius as fifteen miles 
from Heshbon, and ten west of Philadelphia, on a stream running into the 
Jordan. It is here mentioned as a northern point, the desert and the sea 
representing the east and the west or south. Knobel infers from this that 
Sibmah was a well-known centre of wine-culture. In the absence of a pre- 
position before "HIE, it may be rendered either through the wilderness, or 
simply into it. Knobel supposes the word stray or ivander to be used be- 
cause the wilderness is pathless. The exact sense of Tm?$ is things sent 
forth, or as Glericus expresses it, missiones. 13.JJ without a preposition some- 
times denotes the act of passing simply to a place, and this sense is adopted 
here by the Septuagint and Henderson. But most writers adhere to the 
more usual sense of passing over, which may either mean that the vines 
covered the shore and overhung the water, or that the luxuriant vineyards 
of Moab really extended beyond the northern point of the Dead Sea. In 
the parallel passage, Jer. xlviii. 32, we read of the sea of Jazer. Hender- 
son regards the & in that phrase as an interpolation, a conclusion not suffi- 
ciently supported by the authority of two Hebrew manuscripts and one 
ancient version. The sea of Jazer may have been a lake in its vicinity, or 
even a reservoir, such as Seetzen found there. The same traveller found 
an abundant growth of vines in the region here described, while at Szalt 
(the ancient Eamoth) Burckhardt and Buckingham both speak, not only of 
the multitude of grapes, but of an active trade in raisins. 

9. Therefore I will weep with the weeping of Jazer (for) the vine of Sibmah. 
I will ivet thee (ititli) my tears, Heshbon and (thee) Elealeh ! For upon thy 
fruit and upon thy harvest a cry has fallen. Some suppose these to be the 
words of a Moabite bewailing the general calamity. There is no objection, 
however, to the supposition that the Prophet here expresses his own sym- 
pathy with the distress of Moab, as an indirect method of describing its 
intensity. The emphasis does not lie merely in the Prophet's feeling for a 
foreign nation, but in his feeling for a guilty race, on whom he was inspired 
to denounce the wrath of God. Most of the modern writers give the verbs 
a present form ; but Ewald makes them expressive of entreaty, let me weep, 
&c. There is no sufficient cause, however, for departing from the strict 
sense of the future, which is still retained by Barnes and Henderson. 
Clericus takes '222 H22K together, and translates it flebo in fletu ; but the 
accents join the second word, no doubt, correctly, with. what follows. The 
sense is not that he will weep for the vine of Sibmah as he does for Jazer, 
the construction given by Clericus and Barnes, but that he will weep for 
the vines of Sibmah as Jazer (i. e. the inhabitants of Jazar) did, who were 
particularly interested in them. There is no need of supposing, with Hende- 
werk, a reference to the destruction of Jazer by the Israelites in the times 
of Moses (Num. xxi. 32, xxxii.. 35). T^IK is strongly rendered by Jerome 
(inebriabo), Clericus (irrigabo), Hendewerk (iiberstrome), but strictly means 
to saturate with moisture. On the anomalous form, see Gesenius, 74, 17, 
71, 7. fp, which elsewhere means the fruit of summer (Jer. xl. 12, 
Amos viii. 1), is used here and in chap, xxviii. 4, to denote the ingathering 
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of the fruit. This peculiar usage of the term is urged by Hendewerk as a 
proof that the passage was "written by Isaiah. In like manner, he main- 
tains that if D?n in ver. 8 has the same sense as in chap, xxviii. 1, as Hitzig 
alleges, it is an incidental proof that Hitzig is mistaken in denying the 
genuineness of this prophecy. These arguments are mentioned, not on ac- 
count of their intrinsic weighty but as effective arguments ad hominem, and 
as illustrations of the ease with which the weapons of a fanciful criticism 
may be turned upon itself. "ITfl, according to its etymology and usage, 
may be applied to any shout or cry whatever, and is actually used to denote 
both a war-cry or alarm (Jer. li. 14), and a joyful shout, such as that which 
accompanies the vintage (Jer. xxv. 30). In the next:verse, it has clearly 
the latter sense, which some retain here also, giving to ?^3 the sense of ceas- 
ing, as in the text of the English Version. Others prefer the former sense, 
as given in the margin of the English Bible, and take ?V ?S3 in that of fall- 
ing upon suddenly, attacking by surprise, which is sometimes expressed 

elsewhere by 2 723 (e. g. Josh. xi. 7). The latest writers are agreed, how- 
ever, that there is here an allusion to both senses or applications of the 
term, and that the thing predicted is, that instead of the joyful shout of 
vintage or of harvest, they should be surprised by the cry of battle. This 
idea is beautifully clothed in another form by Jeremiah (xlviii. 33), their 
shouting shall le no shouting, i. e. not such as they expected and designed, 
or, as De Wette vigorously renders it, war-cry, not harvest-cry (Schlachtruf, 
nicht Herbstruf). On the strength of the parallelism, Knobel gives to "l*Sp 
the sense of vintage or fruit-harvest, as in chap, xviii. 5. Ewald retains 
the strict sense, and supposes the two kinds of ingathering to be distinctly 
specified. For "VXp and TlTl, Lowth reads "VV1 and "HE?, in imitation of 
Jer. xlviii. 32. But the insecurity of such assimilations has been shewn 
already in the exposition of ver. 7. The ancient versions, and especially 
the Septuagint, are so confused and unintelligible here, that Clericus, not 
without reason, represents them as translating audacter ccgue ac absurde. 

10. And taken away is joy and gladness from the fruitful field : and in the 
vineyards shall no (more) be sung, no (more) be shouted ; uine in the presses 
shall thetreader not tread ; the cry have I stilled (or caused to cease'). Hende- 
werk translates the vav at the beginning so that, in order to shew that this 
verse describes the effect of what is threatened in ver. 9.. Henderson omits 
the particle entirely. It is best, however, to give it its proper sense of and. 
There is no need of departing from the future meaning of the verbs ; but 
most of the later writers prefer the descriptive present. The strict sense 
of *)DK3 is gathered, and by implication taken away from its former place. 
On the masculine form of the verb, see Gesenins, 144, a. Jerome and 
Clericus take ?1i as a proper name, denoting a cultivated hill like Car- 
mel ; but it is no doubt an appellative, as in chap. x. 18. De Wette and 
Knobel give it here the specific sense of orchard, others that of fruitful field, 
or cultivated ground in general. According to Clericus, the verbs in the 
next clause are active, and K? equivalent to &?*&? 87 (nemo vociferabitur). 
They are really passive, both in form and meaning, and indefinitely con- 
strued. Barnes and Henderson resolve it into our idiom by employing a 
noun and the substantive verb ; there shall be no cry or shouting. The later 
Germans retain the original construction. Hendewerk explains WT 1 as the 
Pual of Mn, Gesenius as the Palul of JJTi. In the next clause, Barnes, De 
Wette, and Ewald, read no treader, Henderson and Umbreit more exactly 
the treader, leaving the W to qualify the verb. The English Version, on 
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the other hand, by nsing the expression no wine, seems to imply that the 
treading of the grapes would not be followed by its usual result, whereas 
the meaning is that the grapes would not be trodden at all. The same 
Version needlessly puts treaders in the plural. The idiomatic combination 
of the verb and its participle or derivative noun ( "pin 1*11*) is not uncom- 
mon in Hebrew. (See for example, Ezek. xxxiii. 4, 2 Sam. xvii. 9, Deut. 
xxii. 8.) The word vats, used by Barnes and Henderson in rendering this 
clause, is less appropriate than the common version presses. (Vide supra, 
chap. v. 2.) The ancient mode of treading grapes is still preserved in some 
of the monuments of Egypt. Umbreit gives "HTT the general sense of tu- 
mult (Getiimmell), Ewald that of wild noise (den Wilden Larm) ; but most 
miters understand it here as specifically meaning the vintage or harvest- 
shout. *rO8?n may be rendered either as a preterite or present. It signifies 
not merely to bring to an end, but to still or silence. This prediction of 
course implies the failure of the vintage, if not the destruction of the 
vineyards. 

11. Therefore my bowels for Moab like the harp shall sound, and my in- 
ivardsfor Kirhares. The viscera are evidently mentioned as the seat of the 
affections. Modern usage would require heart and boym. Barnes cor- 
rectly applies to this verse the distinction which philologists have made be- 
tween the ancient usage of bowels to denote the upper viscera and its modern 
restriction to the lower viscera, a change which sufficiently accounts for the 
different associations excited by the same or equivalent expressions, then 
and now. Ewald goes too far ia softening the expression when he translates 
Dtyft feelings. The comparison is either with the sad notes of a harp, or 
with the striking of its strings, which may be used to represent the beat- 
ing of the heart or the commotion of the nerves. Sound is not an ade- 
quate translation of M3n*, which conveys the idea of tumultuous agitation. 
Clericus understands the mention of the bowels as intended to suggest the 
idea of a general commotion (totus commovebor). He also gives to ? as in 
ver. 7, the sense of ad. Kir-hares is another variation of the name written 
Kir-hareseth in ver. 7, and Kir -Moab in chap. xv. 1. 

12. From the impending ruin Moab attempts in vain to save himself by 
supplication to his gods. They are powerless and he is desperate. And it 
shall be (or come to pass), when Moab has appeared (before his gods), when 
he has -wearied himself (with vain oblations) on the high place, then (literally 
and} he shall enter into his sanctuary to pray, and shall not be able (to obtain an 
answer). Another construction, equally grammatical, though not so natural, 
confines the apodosis to 1* &6l : " when he has appeared, &c., and enters 
into his sanctuary to pray, he shall not be able." A third gives to *3 its 
more usual sense of that; but this requires HK13 and HK73 to be taken as 
futures, which is inadmissible. Luther and Castalio, on the other hand, 
refer even ?3V to the past: "and has accomplished nothing." Some 
regard nKIJ as impersonal, it shall be seen, or when it is seen. But the phrase 
would then add nothing to the sense, and njTD is the technical term for 
the appearance of the worshipper before his god. (Vide supra, chap. i. 12.) 
Lowfch reads n$O (when Moab shall see} on the authority of the Targum and 
"eshito. At the same time he pronounces it "a very probable conjecture" 
of Seeker, that n8"ti is a various reading for HJW, inadvertently inserted in 
the text. To this opinion G-esenius also is inclined, though he retains both 

and copies the paronomasia by rendering them man sicht and sicK 
For the first, Knobel substitutes zieht. Ewald has erscheint and 
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umsonst weint. Henderson translates ^ though, which is unnecessary, but 
does not affect the sense. Yitringa regards HD2 as identical with jSw/to's, 
and quotes Diodorus's description of the vast altars sometimes erected by 
the ancients, the ascent to which must of course have been laborious. 
That the Hebrew word does not mean a hill, he argues from the fact that, 
H1D2 were sometimes erected in cities (2 Chron. xxviii. 25, Jer. xxxii. 35), 
But the word means a height or high place, whether natural or artificial. 
The singular form may be regarded as collective, but need not be translated 
in the plural. The weariness here spoken of is understood by some as 
referring to the complicated and laborious ritual of the heathen worship ; 
by others, simply to the multitude of offerings ; by others, still more simply, 
to the multitude of prayers put up in vain. J. D. Michaelis reads my 
sanctuary, changes K? to 1?, and takes ?31* in the sense of the correspond- 
ing root in Arabic: " then shall he come to my sanctuary, and in it shall 
trust." KHpD is also explained to mean the temple at Jerusalem, by 
Ephraem Syrus, Clericus, Schmidius and Gill, the last of whom asserts, 
that " the house or temple of an idol is never called a sanctuary." But 
see Ezek. xxviii. 18, Amos vii. 9, 13. The same explanation of BHpD is 
erroneously ascritted by Barnes to Kimchi. Solomon Ben Melech makes it 
mean the palace of the king, and Jarchi applies HD1H ?JJ ilN?3 to the weari- 
ness of the defenders with fighting from the towers. According to the true 
interpretation of the verse, the last clause may either represent the wor- 
shipper as passing from the open high place to the shrine or temple where 
his god resided, in continuation of the same religious service, or it may re- 
present him as abandoning the ordinary altars, and resorting to some noted 
temple, or to the shrine of some chief idol, such as Chemosh (1 Kings xi. 
17). The Septuagint refers ?31* to the idol (he shall not be able to deliver 
him), but as this had not been previously mentioned, the construction is a 
harsh one. As applied to Moab, it does not mean that he should not be 
able to reach or to enter the sanctuary on account of his exhaustion, but 
that he should not be able to obtain what he desired, or indeed to effect 
anything whatever by his prayers. Ewald imagines the apodosis of the 
sentence to have been lost out of the text, but thinks it may have been pre- 
served by Jeremiah in the words, Moab shall le ashamed of Chemosh (Jer. 
xlviii. 18). 

13. This is the word which Jehovah spake concerning Moab of old. The 
reference is not to what follows but to what precedes. TNO does not mean 
since the date of the foregoing prophecy, or since another point of time not 
specified such as the time of Balak, or of Moab's subjection to Israel, or 
of its revolt but more indefinitely, heretofore of old. It may be applied 
either to a remote or a recent period, and is frequently used by Isaiah else- 
where, in reference to earlier predictions. The same contrast between tND' 
and nny occurs in 2 Sam. xv. 34. "13*1 does not mean a sentence but a 
prophecy. Some give to ?K its usual sense to, and suppose it to point out 
Moab as the object of address, Others give it the strong sense of against' 
But it is best to understand it as indicating merely the theme or subject of 
the declaration. 

14. And now Jehovah sjjeaks (or has spoken), saying, In three years, like 
the years of an hireling, the glory of Moab shall be disgraced, with all the great 
throng, and the remnant shall be small and few not much. By the years of 
an hireling most writers understand years computed strictly and exactly* 
with or without allusion to the eager expectation with which hirelings await 
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their time, and their joy at its arrival, or to tine hardships of the time of 
servitude. J. D. Michaelis supposes a specific reference to the lunar years 
of the ancient calendar, as being shorter than the solar years. Knobel 
supposes three years to be put for a small number, but this indefinite 
interpretation seems to be precluded by the reference to the years of a 
hireling. The -glory of Moab is neither its wealth, its army, its people, nor 
its nobility exclusively, but all in which the nation gloried. The 3 before 
^3 does not mean consisting in, or notwithstanding, but with, including. 
|lDn denotes not merely a great number, but the tumult and confusion of a 
crowd, "l^D ^l- 5 is by some understood to mean not strong. It was pos- 
sibly intended to include the ideas of diminished numbers and diminished 
strength. As the date of this prediction is not given, the time of its fulfil- 
ment is of course uncertain. Some suppose it to have been executed by 
Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia (2 Kings xix. 9) ; others by Shalmaneser ; others 
by Sennacherib ; others by Esarhaddon ; others by Nebuchadnezzar. These 
last of course suppose that the verses are of later date than the time of 
Isaiah. Henderson regards them as the work of an inspired writer in the 
following century. That the final downfall of Moab was to be effected by 
the Babylonians, seems clear from the repetition of Isaiah's threatenings by 
Jeremiah (chap, xlviii.). Some indeed suppose that an earlier invasion by 
Assyria is here foretold, as a pledge of the Babylonian conquest which had. 
been predicted in the foregoing chapter. , But this supposition of a twofold- 
catastrophe appears to be too artificial and complex. Barnes understands 
the thirteenth verse to mean that such had been the tenor of the prophecies 
against Moab from the earliest times, which were now to receive their final 
accomplishment. A majority of writers look upon vers. 13, 14, as a post- 
script or appendix by Isaiah to an earlier prediction of his own or of some 
older prophet, whom Hitzig imagines to be Jonah, on the strength of 
2 Kings xiv. 25. The only safe conclusion is that these two verses were 
added by divine command in the days of Nebuchadnezzar, or that if written. 
by Isaiah they were verified in some of the Assyrian expeditions which 
were frequent at that period, although the conquest of Moab is not explicitly 
recorded in the history. 



CHAPTEE XYII. 

THIS chapter is chiefly occupied with a prophecy of desolation to the 
kingdoms of Syria and Ephraim, vers. 1-11. It closes with a more general 
threatening against the enemies of Judah, vers. 12-14. Most of the modern 
writers regard ver. 12 as the beginning of a new and distinct prophecy ^ 
extending through the eighteenth chapter, and relating to the destruction 
of Sennacherib's host. Some of the older writers explain vers. 12-14 as a 
direct continuation of the prophecy concerning Syria and Israel. Others 
treat it as a fragment, or an independent prophecy, connected neither with 
the seventeenth nor eighteenth chapter. In favour of connecting it with 
chap. xvii. is the absence of any distinctive title or intimation of a change of 
subject. In favour of connecting it with chap, xviii., is the similarity of form 
HI the beginning of xvii. 12 and xviii. 1. The still stronger resemblance 
between xvii. 11 and xviii. 15, seems to shew that the whole is a continuous- 
composition. This is, at least, a safer conclusion, and one more favourable 
to correct interpretation, than the extreme of mutilation and division, to 
which the modern criticism uniformly tends. Less exegetical error is likely 
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to arise from combining prophecies really distinct than from separating the 
parts of one and the same prophecy. The most satisfactory view of the 
whole passage is, that it was meant to be a prophetic picture of the doom 
which awaited the enemies of Judah, and that while many of its expres- 
sions admit of a general application, some traits in the description are 
derived from particular invasions and attacks. Thus Syria and Ephraim 
are expressly mentioned in the first part, while the terms of the last three 
verses are more appropriate to the slaughter of the Assyrian host ; but as 
this is not explicitly referred to, there,is no need of regarding it as the 
exclusive subject even of that passage. The eighteenth chapter may then 
be treated as a part of the same context. In the first part of chap. xvii. the 
Prophet represents the kingdoms of Syria and Ephraim as sharing the same 
fate, both being brought to desolation, vers. 1-3. He then describes the 
desolation of Ephraim especially, by the figures of a harvest and a gathering 
of olives, in which little is left to be afterwards gleaned, vers. 46. As 
the effect of these judgments, he describes the people as renouncing their 
idols and returning to Jehovah, vers. 7, 8. He then resumes his description 
of the threatened desolation, and ascribes it to the general oblivion of God, 
and cultivation of strange doctrines and practices, vers. 911. This last 
might be regarded as a simple repetition of the threatenings in vers. 4-6, 
interrupted by the promise in vers. 7, 8. But as the desolation of Syria and 
Israel was actually effected by successive strokes or stages, as ShalmaneSer 
accomplished what Tiglath-pileser had begun, and as history records a par- 
tial conversion of the Israelites from their apostasy between these two 
attacks, it is altogether natural to understand the prophecy as exhibiting this 
sequence of events. In the close of the chapter, the Prophet first describes 
a gathering of nations, and then their dispersion by divine rebuke, which 
he declares to be the doom of ail who attack or oppress God's people, vers. 
12-14. 

1. The burden of Damascus. Behold, Damascus is removed from (being) 
a city, and is a heap, a ruin. On the meaning of burden, vide supra, 
chap. xiii. 1. The modern Germans suppose the first words to have been 
added by a copyist or compiler, on the ground that they are appropriate, as 
a title, only to the first few verses. Some have defended the correctness of 
the title, on the ground that Ephraim is only mentioned as an ally of Syria, 
or that Damascus is again included in the threatenings of vers. 9-11. The 
true answer seems to be, that the objection confounds these prophetic inscrip- 
tions with the titles or headings of modern composition. The latter are 
comprehensive summaries, entirely distinct from the text ; the former are an 
original part of it. The one before us is equivalent to saying, " I have a 
threatening to announce against Damascus." Such an expression would not 
imply that no other subject was to be introduced, nor would the introduction 
of another subject justify the rejection of the prefatory formula as incorrect 
and therefore spurious. Not a little of the slashing criticism now in vogue 
rests upon a forced application of modern or occidental usages to ancient and 
oriental writings. The idiomatic phrase removed from a city is not to be 
explained as an ellipsis for removed from (the number of) cities, in which 
case the plural form would be essential. It rather means removed from (the 
state or condition of) a city, or, as Jarchi completes the construction, from 
(being) a city. Compare chap. vii. 8, and 1 Sam. xv. 26. Knobel need- 
lessly and harshly explains Damascus as the name of the people, who are 
then described as being literally removed from the city. J. D. Michaelis, 
still more extravagantly, makes 1D1D a noun and "WO a particle. Behold, 
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Damascus ! 'punishment awakes ! *JJ occurs only here, and seems to 
have been used instead of the cognate *JJ on account of its resemblance to 
VjflO. The last two words are propably in apposition rather than in regi- 
men (acervus ruinae) or in concord as an adjective and substantive (a ruinous 
heap). The radical idea in the first is that of overturning, in the other that 
of falling. Some regard this and the next two verses as a description of 
tiie past, and infer that the prophecy is subsequent in date to the conquest 
of Damascus and Syria. But as the form of expression leaves this undeter- 
mined, it is better to regard the whole as a prediction. Damascus is still 
the most flourishing city in Western Asia. It is also one of the most 
ancient. It is here mentioned as the capital of a kingdom, called Syria of 
Damascus to distinguish it from other Syrian principalities, and founded in 
the reign of David by Eezon (1 Kings xi. 23, 24). It was commonly at 
war with Israel, particularly during the reign of Benhadad and Hazael, so 
that a three years' peace is recorded as along one (1 Kings xxii. 1). Under 
Rezin, its last king, Syria joined with Ephraim against Judah, during which 
confederacy, i. e. in the first years of the reign of Ahaz, this prophecy was 
probably uttered. From the resemblance of the names Eezon and Rezin, 
Vitringa takes occasion to make the following extraordinary statement. 
" Omnis docet historia mundi passim accidere, lusu quodam singulari Provi- 
dentise Divinse, ut regna et imperia iisdem vel similibus nominibus oriantur 
et occidant." Damascus appears to have experienced more vicissitudes 
than any other ancient city except Jerusalem. After the desolation here 
predicted it was again rebuilt, and again destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, 
notwithstanding which it reappears in the Old Testament as a flourishing 
city and a seat of government. In the verse before us, the reference may 
be chiefly to its downfall as a royal residence. 

2. Forsaken [are] the cities of Aroer ; for flocks snail they oe, and 
they shall lie down, and there shall oe no one making (them) afraid. 
There are three Aroers distinctly mentioned in the Bible : one in the terri- 
tory of Judah (1 Sam. xxx. 28), one at the southern extremity of the land 
of Israel east of Jordan (Jos. xii. 2, xiii. 6), a third farther north and 
near to Eabbah (Jos. xiii. 25, Num. xxxii. 24). Some suppose a fourth 
in Syria, in order to explain the text before us, while others understand it 
as the name of a province in that kingdom. Yitringa thinks it either 
means the plain or valley of Damascus or Damascus itself, so called because 
divided and surrounded by the Chrysorroas, as one of the Aroers was by the 
Arnon (Josh. xii. 2). It is now commonly agreed that the place meant 
the northern Aroer east of Jordan, and that its cities are the towns around 
it and perhaps dependent on it. . An analogous expression is the cities of 
Heslibon (Josh. xiii. 17). Knobel, however, understands the phrase to mean 
the cities Aroer, i. e. both the towns of that name, put for all the towns east 
of Jordan, on account of the resemblance of the name to *iy, and perhaps 
Tvith allusion to the sense of nakedness, belonging to the root. Thus under- 
stood, this verse predicts the desolation of Ephraim and not of Syria. It 
is possible, however, as well on account of their contiguity, as of the league 
between them, that they are here, as in chap. vii. 16, confounded or in- 
tentionally merged in one. At all times, it is probable, the boundaries be- 
tween these adjacent states were fluctuating and uncertain. This accounts 
for the fact that the same place is spoken of at different times as belonging 
to Israel, to Moab, to Ammon, or to Syria. Forsaken probably means 
emptied of their people and left desolate. There is then a specific reference 
to deportation and exile. 
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3. Then shall cease defence from Ephraim and royalty from Damascus 
and the rest of Syria. Like the glory of the children of Israel shall they Se, 
saith Jehovah of hosts. 11D may be taken in its usual specific sense of 
a fortified place, meaning either Damascus (as a protection of the ten tribes) 
or Samaria (Micah i. 5). Some disregard the Masoretic interpunction, and 
connect the rest of Syria with the verb in the last clause : the rest of Syria, 
shall be, &e. *\$W may either mean the whole of Syria besides Damascus, 
or the remnant left by the Assyrian invaders. The latter agrees best with 
the terms of the comparison. "What was left of Syria should resemble what 
was left of the glory of Israel. Houbigant and Lowth gratuitously read J"IXB> 
jpride, in order to obtain a parallel expression to 1123. The glory of Israel 
is not Samaria, nor does it denote wealth or population exclusively, but all 
that constitutes the greatness of a people. (Vide supra, chap. v. 14). 
Jerome and others regard glory as an ironical and sarcastic expression ; 
but it seems to mean simply what is left of their former glory. 

4. And it shall be (or come to pass) in that day, the glory of Jacob shall 
be brought low (or made weak), and the fatness of his flesh shall be made 
lean. This is not a mere transition from Syria to Ephraim, nor a mere 
extension of the previous threatenings to the latter, but an explanation of 
the comparison in the verse preceding. The remnant of Ephraim was to 
be like the glory of Israel ; but how was that ? This verse contains the 
answer. Glory, as before, includes all that constitutes the strength of a 
people, and is here contrasted with a state of weakness. The same idea is 
expressed in the last clause by the figure of emaciation. The image, as 
Gill says, is that of " a man in a consumption, that is become a mere skele- 
ton, and reduced to skin and bones." Jacob does not mean Judah (Eich- 
horn) but the ten tribes. Hendewerk refers the suffix in the last clause to 
1123, and infers that the latter must denote a human subject. Junius re- 
gards the sentence as unfinished : " in the day when the glory, &c., then 
shall it be (ver. 5), &c." Cocceius makes this the beginning of a promise 
of deliverance to Judah: "in that day, it is true (quidern), the glory of 
Jacob shall be reduced," &c., but (ver. 5) &c. Both these constructions 
supply something not expressed, and gratuitously suppose a sentence of un- 
usual length. 

5. And it sJiall be like the gathering (or as one gathers) the harvest, the 
standing corn, and his arm reaps the ears. And it shall be like one collect- 
ing ears in the valley of Eephaim. The first verb is not to be rendered he 
shall be (i. e. Israel, or the king of Assyria), but to be construed imperson- 
ally, it shall be or come to pass. Some suppose the first clause to describe 
the act of reaping, and the second that of gleaning. Others regard both as 
descriptive of the same act, a particular place being mentioned in the last 
clause to give life to the description. The valley of Eephaim or the Giants 
extends from Jerusalem to the south-west in the direction of Bethlehem. 
There is a difference of opinion as to the purpose for which it is here men- 
tioned. Aben Ezra and Ewald suppose it to be named as a barren spot, 
producing scanty harvests, and gleanings in proportion. Most writers, on 
the contrary, assume it to have been remarkably fertile. Vitringa imagines 
at the same time an allusion to the level surface, as admitting of a more 
complete and thorough clearing by the reaper than uneven grounds. If we 
consider the passage without reference to imaginary facts, the most natural 
conclusion is that the valley of Eephaim was mentioned as a spot near to 
Jerusalem, and well known to the people, for the purpose of giving a specific 
character to the general description or allusion of the first clause. There 
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is no proof that it was remarkable either for fertility or barrenness. Some 
of the commentators represent it as now waste ; but Robinson speaks of it 
.en passant, as " the cultivated valley or plain of Rephaim." (Palestine, i. 
323). Some refer *1DK to the act of gathering the stalks in one hand, in 
order to cut them with the other ; but this is a needless refinement. The 
Hebrew verb probably denotes the whole act of reaping. There are several 
different ways of construing "T^p. Some make HDp agree with it as a femi- 
nine noun (the standing harvest], which is contrary to usage. Umbreit ex- 
plains it as an adverb of time (in harvest), which is very forced. Gesenius 
adopts Aben Ezra's explanation of the word as equivalent in meaning to "1XP 
or T'Vi? ^$. Some 1 make I^P itself a verbal noun analogous inform and 
sense to BvQ THE?, &c. Ewald makes the season of harvest (Erntezeit) 
the subject of the verb ; as when the harvest-season gathers, &c. Perhaps 
the simplest supposition is that HDJ5 is in apposition with "VVi?, not as a 
mere synonyme, but as a more specific term, the crop, the. standing corn. 
The suffix in Wilt then refers to the indefinite subject of the first clause. 
According to Cocceius, the point of the comparison is the care and skill 
with which the grain is gathered to be stored away ; in like manner God 
would cause his people to be gathered for their preservation. All other 
writers understand the figures as denoting the completeness of the judgment 
threatened against Israel. 

6. And gleanings shall lie left therein like the heating (or shaking) of an 
olive tree, two (or) three berries in the top of a high bough, four (or) five in 
the branches of the fruit-tree, saith Jehovah, God of Israel. There is here 
an allusion to the custom of beating the unripe olives from the tree 
for the purpose of making oil. Those described as left may either be 
the few left to ripen for eating, or the few overlooked by the gatherer or 

beyond his reach. The common version of ni??S7 (gleaning grapes) is too re- 
stricted, and presents the incongruity of grapes upon an olive-tree. The transi- 
tion from the figure of a harvest to that of an olive-gathering may be intended 
simply to vary and multiply the images, or, as Hitzig supposes, to complete 
the illustration which would otherwise have been defective, because the . 
reaper is followed by the gleaner who completes the ingathering at once, 
whereas the olive-gatherer leaves some of course. The verb 1NB>3 is mas- 
culine and singular, as in many other cases where the subject follows. The 
suffix in n refers of course to Jacob or Israel, i. e. the ten tribes. Two, 
three, four, and five, are used, as in other languages, for an indefinite small 
number or a few. All interpreters agree that the idea of height is essen- 
tially included in "VDN. Aben Ezra connects it with the Arabic _^ 
(Emir) from which, says Gill, " the word amiral or admiral comes." Most 
writers give' the Hebrew the specific sense of high or highest branch; 
Henderson that of lofty tree ; Gesenius the more general sense of top or 
summit, in order to accommodate his explanation of the same word in 
ver. 9. The combination head of the top would then be emphatic, though 
unusual and scarcely natural. The suffix in iT'BJJD is treated by Gesenius 
as superfluous, and by others as belonging proleptically to the next word. 
Some of the older writers make rp"l3 agree with it (in its fruitful branches),- 
but the words differ both in gender and number. The latest writers seem 
to be agreed that the expression literally means in the branches of it, the 
fruit-tree, the it being unnecessary in any other idiom. The irregularity is 
wholly but arbitrarily removed by Hitzig' s division of the words HHSsn *3yD. 
This verse is regarded by Cocceius as a promise to the people, by others 
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as a promise to the pious Jews and especially to Hezekiah, but by most 
interpreters as describing the extent to which the threatened judgment 
would be carried. The gleanings, then, are not the pious remnant, but 
the ignoble refuse who survived the deportation of the ten tribes by the 
Assyrians. 

7. In that day man shall turn to his Maker, and his eyes to the Holy One 
of Israel shall look. Grotius and Junius make this an advice or exhorta- 
tion let him look but there is no ground for departing from the strict 
sense of the words as a prediction. ?JJ nyti> occurs again below (chap, 
xxxi. 1) in the sense of looking to any one for help, which implies trust or 
confidence. The Septuagint accordingly has here <zKoi9u$. Jarchi ex- 
plains the phrase as equivalent to ?K H3S\ The article before &*JN gives 
it a generic, not a specific, sense. It does not therefore mean every man 
or the people in general (Barnes), but man indefinitely. It is commonly 
agreed that Maker is here used in a pregnant sense to describe God, not 
merely as the natural creator of mankind, but as the maker of Israel, the 
author of their privileges, and their covenant God. (Compare Deut. 
xxxii. 6.) The same idea is expressed by the parallel phrase, Holy One of 
Israel, for the import of which vide supra, chap. i. 4. Some refer this verse 
partially or wholly to the times of the New Testament, others more cor- 
rectly to the effect of the preceding judgments on the ten tribes of Israel. 
It is matter of history, that after the Assyrian conquest and the general 
deportation of the people, many accepted Hezekiah' s invitation and returned 
to the worship of Jehovah at Jerusalem (2 Chron. xxx. 11) ; and this refor- 
mation is alluded to as still continued in the times of Josiah (2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 9). At the same time the words may be intended to suggest, that 
a similar effect might be expected to result from similar causes in later 
times. 

8. And he shall not turn (or look) to the altars, tlie work of his own hands, 
and that which his own fingers have made shall he not regard, and the groves 
(or images of Ashtoreth) and the pillars (or images') of the sun. The positive, 
declaration of the preceding verse is negatively expressed in this, with a par- 
ticular mention of the objects which had usurped the place of God. Kimchi's 
superficial observation, that even God's altar was the work of men's hands, 
and that this phrase must therefore denote idols, is adopted by Clericus (aras 
erectas operi manuum) and by Lowth, who observes that " all the ancient 
versions and most of the modern have mistaken it," and then goes on to 
say that nfc?J?E is not in apposition with rnrQfDn, but governed by it; a 
construction precluded by the definite article before the latter word. The 
true explanation is that given by Calvin, and adopted by most later writers, 
viz. that idol-altars are described as the work of men's hands, because 
erected by their sole authority, whereas the altar at Jerusalem was, hi the 
highest sense, the work of God himself. Vitringa arbitrarily explains the 
next clause (what their fingers have made) as synonymous, neither with what 
goes before nor with what follows, but as denoting the household gods of 
the idolaters. The old writers take D*")B>N always in the sense of groves, 
i. e. such as were used for idol-worship. It has been shewn, however, by 
Selden, Spencer, Gesenius, 1 * and others, that in some places this sense is 
inadmissible, as when the mtJ>K is said to have stood upon an altar, or 
under a tree, or to have been brought out of a temple (1 Kings xiv. 23, 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 4). The modern writers, therefore, understand it as 
denoting the goddess of fortune or happiness (from ">fcW, to be prosperous), 
otherwise called Ashtaroth, the Phenician Venus, extensively worshipped in 
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conjunction 'with Baal. But according to Movers, the Hebrew word denotes 
a straight or upright pillar. Ewald adheres to the old interpretation 
(G-b'tzenhainer). D'OJOH is a derivative of nsn, which properly means 
solar heat, but is poetically used to denote the sun itself. This obvious 
etymology, and the modern discovery of Panic cippi inscribed to pn }JJ3, 
Baal the Sun (or Solar], lead to the conclusion that the word before 
us signifies images of Baal, worshipped as the representative of the sun. 
From the same etymology, Montanus derives the meaning, loco, aprica, 
and Junius that of statuas subdiales. The explanation of the word, as 
meaning suns or solar images, is as old as Karachi. 

9. In that day shall his fortified cities be like what is left in the thicket 
and the lofty branch, (namely the cities) which they leave (as they retire) 
from before the children of Israel, and (the land) shall be a waste. It 
is universally agreed that the desolation of the ten tribes is here de- 
scribed by a comparison, but ,as to the precise form and meaning of the 
sentence there is great diversity of judgment. Some suppose the strongest 
towns to be here represented as no better defended than an open forest. 
Others on the contrary understand the strong towns alone to be left, the 
others being utterly destroyed. J"O1TJJ is variously understood to mean what 
is left of and what is left in. Hitzig and Hendewerk make Horesh and 
Amir proper names, the former identical with Harosheth-goim (Judges iv. 
2, 13, 16), the latter with the 'A/^gu&x of Josephus or the 'Avio0 of 
Eusebius. Symmachus, Aquila, and Theodotion all retained the word "VEK, 
and Theodotion Bnn also. The Septuagint renders the words o/ 'ApoooaTot 
mi oi ElaToi. For the first the Peshito has Heres. The last two versions 
Vitringa connects by a reference to the statement (Judges i. 35) that the 
Amorites would dwell in Mount Heres. Ewald explains the Septuagint ver- 
sion on the ground that the old Canaanites divided themselves into the two 
great classes of Amorites (mountaineers), and Hittites (lowlanders) or 
Hivites (villagers). Jerome translates the words aratra et segetes. Capellus 
also has arationis. Most writers give "WK the sense it has in ver. 6, and 
^"in that of a thick forest, -or more specifically its. underwood or thickets. 
Here as before, Henderson understands by ">'BN a high tree, and Gesenius- 
the summit of a hill. From the combination of these various verbal ex- 
planations have arisen two principal interpretations of the whole verse, or 
at least of the comparison which it contains. The first supposes the for- 
saken cities of Ephraim to be here compared with those which the Canaan- 
ites forsook when they fled before the Israelites under Joshua, or with the 
forests which the Israelites left unoccupied after the conquest of the country. 
The same essential meaning is retained by others who suppose the Prophet 
to allude to the overthrow of Sisera by Deborah and Barak. The other 
interpretation supposes no historical allusion, but a comparison of the ap- 
proaching desolation with the neglected branches of a tree or forest that is 
relied, or a resumption of the figure of the olive tree in ver. 6. This last 
is strongly recommended by its great simplicity, by its superseding all gra- 
tuitous assumptions beyond what is expressed, and by its taking "VBN in 
the same sense which it has above. Another disputed point is the construc- 
tion of *lt2>S which some refer to the immediate antecedent, others less 
simply but more correctly to WyD ny. 

10. Because thou hast forgotten the God of thy salvation, and the rock of 

1 U strength hast not remembered, therefore thou wilt plant plants of pleasant- 

n ess (or pleasant plantations), and with a strange slip set it. Some render *3 

ttte beginning for, and understand the first clause as giving a reason for 
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what goes before; but the emphatic p in the second clause seems to 
require that ^ should have the meaning of because, and introduce the reason 
for what follows. The sense, then, is not merely that because they forgot 
God they were desolate, but that because they forgot God they fell into 
idolatry, and on that account were given up to desolation. Some regard 
the second clause of this verse and the whole of the next as a description 
of their punishment. Because they forgot God, they should sow and plant, 
but only for others ; the fruit should be gathered not by themselves, but 
by their enemies (Barbaras has segetes et culta novalia habebify. Others 
suppose the description of the sin to be continued through this verse and 
the first clause of the nest. Because they forgot God, they planted to 
please themselves, and introduced strange plants into their vineyard. On 
the latter hypothesis, the planting is a metaphor for the culture and propa- 
gation of corrupt opinions and practices, especially idolatry and illicit inter- 
course with heathen nations. According to the other view, the planting is 
to be literally understood, and the evil described is the literal fulfilment of 
the threatening in Deut. xxviii. 39. The latter sense is given by most of 
the early writers. Cocceius, who iseems first to have proposed the other, 
thought it necessary to translate *J?t3fi as a preterite (plantabas), which is 
ungrammatical and arbitrary. The same general sense may be attained 
without departing from the future form, by making the last clause of ver. 10 a 
prediction of what they would hereafter do, without excluding the idea that 
they had done so already, and were actually doing it. It is not even neces- 
sary to read with Grotius quamvis plantaveris, or with Henderson thorn 
mayest plant, or with TJmbreit lass nur wachsen, although these translations 
really convey the true sense of the clause. It is urged as an objection to 
the older and more literal interpretation, that the evil threatened is too 
insignificant for such a context. This objection might be abated by sup- 
posing the fruitless cultivation to be not strictly literal, but a figure for 
disappointment, or labour in vain generally. On the whole, however, it 
seems best to acquiesce in the opinion now very commonly adopted, that 
the planting here described is the sin of the people, not their punishment. 
Jerome confounds D^fiW with D^DKi, fideles, i. e. not disappointing ex- 
pectation. The Septuagint strangely gives an opposite meaning (puy/is 
aviGTOv), which is regarded by some as a mere blunder, by others as an 
arbitrary change, and by others as an error in the text. The older writers 
make the Hebrew word an adjective agreeing with vines, fruits, or some 
other noun understood. It is now commonly explained as an abstract, 
meaning pleasantness, and the whole phrase as equivalent to pleasant or 
favourite plants. A similar construction occiirs in the last clause, where 
slip or slioot of a stranger is equivalent to a strange slip or shoot. Those 
who think a literal planting to be meant, understand strange to signify 
exotic, foreign, and by implication valuable, costly ; but upon the supposi- 
tion that a moral or spiritual planting is intended, "If has its frequent 
' emphatic sense of alien from God, i. e. wicked, or more specifically idola- 
trous. Gocceius takes JHtn as the third person, which is forbidden by the 
preceding second person W3H. The suffix in the last word may be most 
naturally referred to vineyard, garden, or a like word understood. J- !) 
Michaelis and others suppose an allusion in this last clause to the process 
of grafting, with a view to the improvement of the stock. The foreign 
growth introduced is understood by some to be idolatry, by others foreign 
alliance ; but these two things, as we have seen before, were inseparably 
blended in the history and policy of Israel (vide supra, chap. ii. 6-8). 
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11. In the day of thy planting thoit wilt hedge it in, and in the morning 
thou wilt make thy seed to blossom, (but) away flies the crop in a day of grief 
and desperate sorroiv. The older writers derive *J8WB>n from H&, and explain 
it to mean cairn to grow. The modern lexicographers assume a root 2-1^ 
equivalent to ^-1^, to enclose with a hedge. Either sense is appropriate as 
describing a part of the process of culture. In the morning is commonly 
explained as an idiomatic phrase for early, which some refer to the rapidity 
of growth, and others to the assiduity of the cultivator, neither of which 
senses is exclusive of the other. 13 is elsewhere a noun meaning a heap, 
and is so explained here by the older writers : the harvest (shall be) a heap, 
i.e. a small or insufficient one. Vitringa derives 13 from ^-13,' to lament, 
and translates it comploratio. Others give it the sense of shaking, agitation. 
Gesenius and the later writers make it the preterite of "M, to flee (in form 
like fi). n<OjJ as pointed in the common text, is a noun meaning inherit- 
ance, possession, and most of the older writers understand n?i"lJ &1*2 to 
mean in the day of expected possession. The latest waiters for the most 
part, read n?^J which is properly the passive participle of n^n, but is used 
as a noun in the sense of deadly wound or disease, here employed as a 
figure for extreme distress. Even Jarchi explains it by the phrase 01* 
mx. The same idea is expressed by C'-'lJK IN?, which the Seventy seem 
to have read Wti$ ^5, like the father of a man. Kimchi appears to assume 
an antithesis in each of these verses between the original and degenerate 
state of Israel : at first thou didst plant pleasant plants, but now thou hast 
set strange slips ;. at first thou didst make it to flourish, but now the harvest, 
&c. This, though ingenious, is entirely arbitrary and gratuitous. The 
usual and simple construction of the sentence gives -a perfectly good sense. 
12. Hark ! the noise of many nations I Like the noise of the sea 
, they make a noise. And the rush of peoples ! Like the rush of many 
waters they are rushing. The diversity of judgments, as to the connection 
of the verses (1214) with the context, has been already stated in the 
introduction. By different interpreters they are explained, as a direct con- 
tinuation of the foregoing prophecy (J. D. Michaelis) as a later addition or 
appendix to it (Hitzig) as a fragment of a larger poem (Rosenmuller) 
as an independent prophecy (Lowth) as the beginning of that contained 
in the next chapter (Gesenius) and as equally connected with what goes 
before and follows (Yitringa). That the passage is altogether broken and 
detached, and unconnected with what goes before (Barnes), it is as easy to 
deny as to affirm. On the whole, the safest ground to assume is that already 
stated in the introduction, viz., that. the two chapters form a single prophecy 
or prophetic picture of the doom awaiting all the enemies of Judah, with 
particular allusion to particular enemies in certain parts. *1H is variously 
explained as a particle of cursing (Luther), of pity for the sufferings of God's 
people (Calvin), of wonder (Hitzig), or of simple invocation (Vitringa). 
Henderson understands it as directing attention to the sound described, 
which the Prophet is supposed to be actually hearing, an idea which August! 
happily expresses by translating the word hark ! This descriptive character 
of the passage allows, and indeed requires, the verbs to be translated in the 
present tense. JIEH most frequently denotes a multitude; but here, being 
connected with the future and infinitive of its root (HOil), it seems to have 
its primary sense of noise or tumult. Dili may either denote great (Luther) 
or many (Calvin) ; but the latter is preferred by most interpreters, and is 
raost in accordance with the usage of the word. }1^ is not simply noise 
or sound (Montanus), but more specifically a roaring (Lowth) or a rushing 
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(August!). The sense of storm (Cocceius) is not sufficiently sustained by 
usage. The nations meant are not Gog and Magog (Castalio), nor Syria 
and Israel (Clericus), nor their allies and abettors (Grotius), but all the 
hostile nations by whom Israel was scourged (Jarchi), with particular 
reference to Assyria, and especially to the army of Sennacherib. The ap- 
plication of the verse by most interpreters to these last alone is too exclu- 
sive; much more that of Gill to the " hectoring, blistering, and blasphem- 
ing speeches of Sennacherib and Kabshakeh." To the poetical images of 
this verse a beautiful parallel is adduced by Glericus from Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses (xv. 604) : 

Qualia flnctus 

Aequorei faciunt, si quis procul audiat ipsos, 

Tale sonat populus. 

13. Nations, like the rush of many waters, rush ; and he rebukes it, and 
it flees from afar, and is chased like the chaff of hills before a wind, and 
like a rolling thing before a whirlwind. The genuineness of the first clause 
is questioned by Lowth and Gesenius, because it is a repetition of what 
goes before, and is omitted in the Peshito and several manuscripts. Hen- 
dewerk and Knobel, on the contrary, pronounce it not only genuine, but 
full of emphasis, and Henderson describes it as a pathetic repetition. Thus 
the same expressions, which one critic thinks unworthy of a place in the 
text, are regarded by another as rhetorical beauties, an instructive illustra- 
tion of the fluctuating and uncertain nature of conjectural criticism founded 
on the taste of individual interpreters. Luther and Augusti insert yes (ja) 
at the beginning of the verse, which, though unnecessary, indicates the true 
connection. The verb "Q?| is often used in reference to God's control of the 
elements, denoting, as Gataker observes, a real rather than a verbal rebuke. 
Ewald, on the contrary, supposes the emphasis to lie in God's subduing 
the elemental strife by a bare word. The suffix in 13, and the verbs W and 
^in, being all in the singular number, are referred by Hitzig to pwp, but 
more naturally by most other writers to Sennacherib, or his host considered 
as an individual. Knobel makes the suffix collective, as in chap. v. 26, and 
regards the singular verbs as equivalent to plurals. By using the neuter 
pronoun it in English, and making the verbs agree with it in number, the 
peculiar form of the original may be retained without additional obscurity. 
The subjunctive construction given by Junius (ut fugiat) and some others, 
is a needless departure from the idiomatic form of the original. The 
expression from afar is explained by Kimchi as meaning that the fugitive, 
having reached a distant point, would flee from it still farther. Yitringa 
understands it to mean that he would flee while human enemies were still 
at a distance. Most of the modern writers suppose from to be used, by a 
peculiar Hebrew idiom, as to would be employed in other languages. (See 
Nordheimer, 1046, iv. 1.) Kimchi sees in 15.^ an allusion to the de- 
stroying angel. (Comp. Ps. xxxv. 5, 6.) fb is not dust or straw, but chaff 
or stubble. Mountains, according to Gataker, are here contrasted with 
threshing-floors ; but these were commonly on hills or knolls, where the 
wind blows freely. According to Jarchi, 73?a is a ball of thistle-down ; 
according to Gill, "a round wisp of straw or stubble." Junius translates 
it rota, Cocceius vortex, Lowth gossamer. All these interpretations are too 
. definite. Calvin explains it, in accordance with its etymology, as meaning 
rem volnbilem, anything blown round by the wind. This is also not im- 
probably the meaning of the Vulgate version, sicut turbo coram tempestate. 
The common version, rolling thing, may therefore be retained. While there 
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seems to be an obvious allusion to the flight of Sennacherib and the remnant 
of his host (chap, xxxvii. 36, 37), the terms are so- selected as to admit of a 
wider application to all Jehovah's enemies, and thus prepare the way for 
the general declaration in the following verse. 

14. At evening-tide, and behold terror; before morning lie is not. This 
is (or be) the portion of our plunderers, and the lot of our spoilers. Accord- 
ing to Piscator, these are the words of the people ; according to Hen- 
derson, their shout of exultation in the morning of their deliverance. Gill 
says the Prophet and the people speak together. There is no need, how- 
ever, of departing from the simple supposition that the Prophet is the 
speaker, and that he uses the plural pronouns only to identify himself with 
the people. On account of the 1 before nil,- some think it necessary to 
supply a verb before Tw?, (they shall come) in the evening. The English 
Version, on the same ground, transfers and behold to the beginning of the 
sentence. But nothing is more common in the Hebrew idiom than the use 
of and after specifications of time. (See G-esenius, 152, a.) In many 
cases it must be omitted in English, or exchanged for then; but in the 
present instance it may be retained. Luther renders ? about (urn), Ewald 
towards (gegen), but G-esenius and most other writers at (zu), which is the 
simpler version, and the one most agreeable to usage. Tide is an old Eng- 
lish word for time, identical in origin with the German Zeit. Lowth awk- 
wardly substitutes at the season of evening. nn?5 is not merely trouble, but 
terror, consternation. Yitringa renders it still more strongly horror, and 
Ewald Todesschrecken. Cocceius has nebula, founded on an erroneous 
etymology. The reference of -133^ to nn?5, it (the terror) is no more, 
is ungrammatical, the latter being feminine. Gesenius, Hitzig, and Hen- 
derson have they are no more. Most writers suppose a specific allusion to 
Sennacherib or his host. It is best, at all events, to retain the singular form 
of thl original, as being more expressive and poetical. The paraphrastic 
versions, he shall no more be present (J. H. Michaelis), he is vanished 
(Ewald), there is no more any trace of him (Augusti), and the like, are all 
not only less exact, but weaker than the literal translation, he is not. Lowth 
inserts 1 before 1M*K, on the authority of several manuscripts and three an- 
cient versions, thereby restoring, as he says, " the true poetical form," by 
obtaining a more exact parallel to n3il1. Umbreit and others suppose night 
and morning to be here combined in the sense of a very short time, as in 
Ps. xxx. 5, Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning. 
(Compare Ps. xc. 6.) Most interpreters, however, suppose an allusion to 
the destruction of Sennacherib's army in a single night. Of these some, with 
Aben Ezra, understand by '"in?? the terror of the Jews on the eve of that 
event, relieved in the morning by the sight of the dead bodies. Others, with 
Jarchi, understand by it the sudden consternation of the Assyrians themselves 
when attacked by the destroying angel. Jarchi seems, moreover, to refer this 
panic to the agency of demons (D'Ht?). The allusion to Sennacherib is denied 
by Grotius, Clericus, and Eosenmiiller, the first two supposing Syria, or 
Syria and Israel, to be the only subject of the prophecy. Gesenius and 
Knobel arbitrarily assert that the history of the slaughter of Sennacherib's 
army is a mythus founded on this prophecy. The only reason why this 
assertion cannot be refuted is because it is a mere assertion. Before such 
licence of conjecture and invention, neither history nor prophecy can stand a 
moment. The correct view of the verse before us seems to be, that while 
the imagery is purposely suited to the slaughter of Sennacherib's army, the 
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description is intended to include other cases of deliverance granted to 
God's people by the sudden and complete destruction of their enemies. 
Calvin supposes this more general sense to be expressed by the figure of a 
storm at night which ceases before morning. " Quemadmodum tempestas, 
vesperi excitata et paulo post sedata, mane nulla est amplius, ideo futurum 
ut hostibus dispulsis redeat subito praeter spem laeta serenitas." Not con- 
tent with this comprehensive exposition, Cocceius, true to his peculiar prin- 
ciples of exegesis, specifies as subjects of the prophecy the whole series of 
Assyrian and Babylonian kings, Antiochus Epiphanes, the persecuting Jews, 
Nero, Domitian, Chosroes king of Persia, and the persecuting kings of 
France and England, adding, not without reason after such a catalogue, 
" utile est, cumprimis studiosis theologiae, historian! ecclesiae et hostium 
ejus non ignorare." The substantive verb being suppressed, as usual, in the 
last clause of the verse, it may be either an aifirmation of a general fact, or 
an expression of desire, as in the close of Deborah and Barak's song, so let 
all thine enemies perish, Jehovah (Judges v. 31). The first explanation 
is in this case more obvious and natural, and is accordingly preferred by 
most interpreters. 
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THE two great powers of western Asia, in the days of Isaiah, were 
Assyria, and Egypt or Ethiopia, the last two being wholly or partially united 
under Tirhakah, whose name and exploits are recorded in Egyptian monu- 
ments still extant, and who is expressly said in Scripture (2 Kings xix. 9) 
to have come out against Sennacherib. With one or the other of these 
great contending powers, Tudah was commonly confederate, and of course 
at war with the other. Hezekiah is explicitly reproached by Kabsh.akeh 
(Isa. xxxvi. 9) with relying upon Egypt, i. e. the Ethiopico-Egyptian empire. 
These historical facts, together with the mention of Gush in ver. 1, and the 
appropriateness of the figures in vers. 4, 5, to the destruction of Sennacherib's 
army, give great probability to the hypothesis now commonly adopted, that 
the Prophet here announces that event to Ethiopia, as ( about to be effected 
by a direct interposition of Jehovah, and without human 'aid. On this .sup- 
position, although not without its difficulties, the chapter before us is much 
clearer in itself and in its connection with the one before it, than if we as- 
sume with some interpreters, both Jews and Christians, that it relates to the 
restoration of the Jews, or to the overthrow of the Egyptians or Ethiopians 
themselves, as the enemies of Israel. At the same time, some of the expres- 
sions here employed admit of so many interpretations, that it is best to give 
the whole as wide an application as the language will admit, on the ground 
before suggested, that it constitutes a part of a generic prophecy or picture 
of God's dealings with the foes of his people, including illustrations drawn 
from particular events, such as the downfall of Syria and Israel, and the 
slaughter of Sennacherib's army. 

The Prophet first invites the attention of the Ethiopians and of the whole 
world to a great catastrophe as near at hand, vers. 13. He then describes the 
catastrophe itself, by the beautiful figure -of a vine or vineyard suffered to 
blossom and bear fruit, and then, when almost ready to be gathered, suddenly 
destroyed^ vers. 4-6. In consequence of this event, the same people, who had 
been invoked in the beginning of the chapter, are described as bringing pre- 
sents to Jehovah at Jerusalem, ver. 7. 
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1. Ho! land of rustling ivings, which art beyond the rivers of Cush (or 
Ethiopia) ! ^ is rendered-teoe / by the Septuagint, Cocceius, and Paulus, 
hark! by Augasti, but by. most other writers, as a particle of calling, ho ! or 
ha I '*?*_ is explained by some as an intensive or frequentative form of ?, 
a shadow, in which sense it is rendered by the Peshito and Aquila (SKI&. 
ff-rgp-ij'Wf) -here used as a figure for protection (Calvin) or in allusion to 
the* shadow cast by a double chain of mountains (Saadias, Abulwalid, 
Grotius, Junius, Vitringa, Dathe) or to the opposite direction of the 
shadows in winter and summer under the tropics (Yogt, Aurivillius, 
Bichhorn, Knobel) a circumstance particularly mentioned in connection 
with Meroe by Pliny (in Meroe his anno absumi umbras), Lucan (donee 
umbras extendat Meroe), and other ancient writers. EnobBl-takeg. 0*^33 in 
the sense of sides (chap. xxx. 20, xi. 12; Ezek. vii. 2), and stipposes the ex- 
pression to have been suggested by the common phrase shadow of wings (Ps. 
xvii. 8, xxxvi. 8, Ivii. 2, Ixiii. 8). But as the double form ?? in every other 
case has reference to sound, some suppose an allusion to the noise made by 
the locusts, one of the names of which in Hebrew is ?<V (Paulus, J. D. 
Michaelis) some to the rushing sound of rivers (Umbreit) others to the clash 
of arms or other noises made by armies on the march, here called wings by 
a common figure (G-esenius, Kosenmiiller, Hitzig, Maurer, Hendewerk). But 
Knobel denies that ^3, absolutely used, can signify an army. The plural 
Dv^ptf is elsewhere used in the sense of cymbals, and the Yulgate here has 
terrae cymbalo alarum. Boharfc, Huet, Olericus, and Lowth, suppose 
the word to be here applied to the Egyptian sistntm, a species of cymbal, 
consisting of a run or frame of metal, with metallic rods or plates passing 
through and across it, the extremities of which might be poetically called 
wings. From the resemblance of the ancient ships to cymbals, or of their 
sails to wings, or from both together, the phrase before us is applied to ships 
by the Septuagint (K\O!UV vregwyez), Targum, Kimchi, and Ewald (0 Land 
gefliigelter Kahne!). The relative "'tJ'N is construed with the nearest 
antecedent D*DJ3 by Cocceius and J. H. Michaelis, but by most other 
writers with the remoter antecedent f~^- ' "ftJfD is understood to mean on 
this side by Yitringa, Hitzig, and Hendewerk on that side or beyond by 
G-esenius, Rosenmiiller, Maurer, Umbreit, and most of the older writers 
at the side or along by Saadias, G-rotius, Junius, Lowth, Barnes, Ewald, 
Knobel, and others. Gush is supposed by Wahl to mean Chusistan or 
Turan, both here and in Gen. ii. 13 by Bochart, Ethiopia and the opposite 
part of Arabia, but by Gesenius and the later writers, Ethiopia alone. 
The rivers of Cush are supposed by some to be the Nile and its branches 
by others, the Astaboras, Astapus, and Astasobas, mentioned by Strabo as 
the rivers of Meroe, which last name Knobel traces to the Ethiopic root **n 
as he does the Hebrew Saba to the synonymous K3,B, both implying an 
abundant irrigation. The country thus described is 'understood by Cyril, 
Jerome, Bochart, Yitringa, and Lowth, to be Egypt ; by most other writers 
Ethiopia ; but by Knobel, Saba or Meroe, a region contiguous to Ethiopia, 
and watered by its rivers, often mentioned with it, but distinguished from- it 
(Gen. x. 7 ; Isa. xliii. 3 ; xlv. 14). Besides the usual construction of the first 
clause, may be mentioned that of Doderlein, Hensler, and Dereser, who make 
->!? a verb (er schwirrt), and that of Augusti ; " hearken, oh land, to the 
rushing of his wings who is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia." 

2. Sending by sea ambassadors, and in vessels of papyrus on the face of 
the waters. Go ye light (or swift] messengers, to a nation drawn and shorn, 
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to a people terrible since it existed and onwards, a nation of double strength, 
and trampling, whose land the streams divide. Nearly every word and 
phrase of this difficult verse lias been the subject of discordant explanations, 
n^n is translated in the second person (thou that sendest) by Cocceius, 
Clerieus, Vitringa, and Henderson ; by most other writers in the third. 
It refers not to God, but to the people mentioned in ver. 1. Yitvinga 
construes it -with DJJ understood, Gesenius with pN in the sense of DJJ, and 
therefore masculine. D* is variously explained to mean the Bed Sea, the 
Mediterranean, and the Nile (Isa. xix. 5 ; Nahum iii. 8). Bochart takes 
D'*V in the sense of images, supposing an allusion to the Egyptian prac- 
tice, mentioned by Cyril, Procopius, and Lucian, of sending an image of 
Osiris annually on the surface of the sea to Byblus in Phenicia. The 
Septuagint renders the word hostages (Spviga) ; but all the latest writers 
are agreed in giving it the sense of ambassadors, to wit, those sent to 
Ethiopia, or from Ethiopia to Judah. The next phrase is rendered in the 
Septuagint, svicroXug fiifiXivas, but is now universally explained to mean 
vessels made of the papyrus plant, the use of which upon the Nile is ex- 
pressly mentioned by Theophrastus, Pliny, Lucan, and Plutarch. The 
second clause of the verse (137 &c.) is regarded' by some writers as the 
language of the people who had just been addressed, as if he had said, 
"sending ambassadors (and saying to them) go," &c. More probably, 
however, the Prophet is still speaking in the name of God. The following 
epithets are applied by some to the Jews, and supposed to be descriptive 
of their degraded and oppressed condition. Gesenius and the later writers 
apply them to the Ethiopians, and make them descriptive of their warlike 
qualities. 1&?DE, according to usage, means drawn or drawn out, which 
is applied by some to the shape of the country, by others to the numbers 
engaged in foreign war, by the Septuagint and Hitzig to the stature of the 
people. This meaning is rejected by Gesenius in his Commentary, but 
approved in his Thesaurus. The meanings convulsed (Vulgate), and torn 
(Luther), are not justified by usage. Those of ancient, inaccessible, and 
scattered, are entirely conjectural. BT)D for BTlOD properly denotes shorn 
or shaven, and is applied by some to the Ethiopian and Egyptian practice 
of shaving the head and beard, while others understand it as a figure for-rob- 
bery and spoliation. Some understand it to mean smoothed or smooth, and 
by implication beautiful. Others apply it to the character, and take it in the 
sense of brave or fierce. Kin J is by some applied to time, from the first and 
hitherto, from the earliest time, from this time ; by others to place, from this 
place and onward. Many interpreters make it comparative, more terrible^than 
this, or any other, more terrible than this and farther off. In favour of ap- 
plying it to time, are the analogous expressions in 1 Sam. xviii. 9, while 1 Sam. 
xx. 22 justifies the local sense. Ip'lp is explained by Clerieus to be the 
proper name of the Egyptian plant called kiki. Most writers take it 'in its 
usual sense of line, i. e. as some suppose, a rule or precept, the people 
being described as burdened with superstitious rites ; according to others, 
a measuring line, meted or meting out others to destruction ; according to 
a third class, a boundary line, enlarging its bound.iries. Some make it 
mean on every side, and others by degrees, in both cases qualifying that 
which follows. But the latest German writers make the word identical 
with the Arabic , meaning power, the reduplication signifying double 
strength. HD13D must then have an active sense, a people of trampling, 
i. e. trampling on their enemies. Those who apply the description to the 
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Jews give the word of course a passive sense, a people trampled on by their 
oppressors. By rivers, in the last clause, some suppose nations to be 
meant, or the Assyrians in particular; but most writers understand it 
literally as a description of the country. KT3 is explained by the Rabbins 
as a synonyme of ttl, to spoil or plunder, and a few manuscripts read W3. 
Others give the verb the sense of nourishing, watering, overflowing, wash- 
in" away, promising ; but the best sense is that of cutting up, cutting 
through, or simply dividing, in allusion to the abundant irrigation of 
Ethiopia. Vitringa supposes this clause to refer to the annual overflowing 
of the Nile, and the one before it to the Egyptian practice of treading the 
grain into the soil when softened by the inundation. 

3. All ye inhabitants of the loorld, and dwellers on the earth, shall see as 
it were the raising of a standard on the mountains, and shall hear as it 
were the blowing of a trumpet. Another construction, more generally 
adopted, makes the verbs imperative, and the 3 a particle of time, as it 
usually is before the infinitive. So the English Version : see ye when he 
lifteth up an, ensign on the mountains, and ivhen he Woweth a trumpet hear 
ye. There seems, however, to be no sufficient reason for departing from 
the strict translation of the verbs as future ; and if this be retained, it is 
better to make 3 a particle of comparison. In either case, the verse in- 
vites the attention of the world to some great event. The restricted ex- 
planation of 72H and f"iK, as meaning land or country, is entirely arbitrary. 
According to Yitringa, Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, and Maurer, the signals 
meant are those of the Assyrian invader, or those announcing his destruc- 
tion ; but according to Doderlein, Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Rnobel, the 
signals by means of which the Ethiopians would collect their forces. 

4. For thus said (or saitli) Jehovah to me, 2 will rest (remain quiet) and 
will look on (as a mere spectator) in my dwelling-place, like a serene heat 
upon herbs, like a cloud of dew (or dewy cloud), in the heat of harvest (/'. e. 
the heat preceding harvest, or the heat by which the crop is ripened). 
This verse assigns a reason for the preceding invitation to attend. The 
obvious meaning of the figure is, that God would let the enemy proceed in 
the execution of his purposes until they were nearly accomplished. Gese- 
nius and the later writers explain 3 before OH and 2y as a particle of time, 
" during the heat and dewy cloud," i. e. the summer season. This use of 
the particle, which is very common before the infinitive, is rare and doubt- 
ful before nouns, and ought not to be assumed without necessity. Accord- 
ing to this construction, the words merely indicate the time of God's 
apparent inaction. If we give the 2 its proper sense as a comparative 
particle, the meaning seems to be, that he would not only abstain from 
interfering with the enemy, but would even favour his success to a certain 
point, as dew and sunshine would promote the growth of plants. The 
latest writers give to -^ the sense of sunshine, and explain the whole 
phrase to mean the clear or genial heat which accompanies the sunshine, 

and is produced by it. But as this requires the preposition (.V5|) to be 
taken in an unusual sense, it is better perhaps to regard TIN as synonymous 
with rniN } herb or herbage. Some of the Rabbins explain TJK, here and 
m Job xxxvi. 22; xxxvii. 11, as meaning rain (like clear heat after rain); 
but of this sense there are no decisive examples. Junius and Lowth make 
2'^ the object of the contemplation, whereas it is merely. added to express 
the idea of rest at home, as opposed to activity abroad. It is not neces- 
' sary, therefore, to explain the noun as meaning heaven, although this is 
better than its application to the earthly sanctuary. 
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5. For before the harvest, as the bloom is finished, and the flower becomes 
a ripening grape, he cuts down the branches with the pruning knives, and the 
tendrils he removes, he cuts away. The obvious meaning of the figure is, 
that although God would suffer the designs of the enemy to approach com- 
pletion, he would nevertheless interfere at the last moment, and destroy both 
him and them. Some writers give to *? the sense of hut, in order to mate 
the antithesis clearer ; but in this, as in many other cases, the particle re- 
fers to something more remote than the immediately preceding words, 
and is correctly explained by Knobel as correlative and parallel with the 
^ at the beginning of ver. 4. As if he had said, let all the world await the 
great catastrophe -for I will let the enemy almost attain his end but let 
them still attend for before it is attained, I will destroy him. The verbs 
in the last clause may either be referred directly to Jehovah as their sub- 
ject, or construed indefinitely, one shall cut them down. Jarchi supplies 
the participle or cognate noun (mi3n n~O) as in chap. xvi. 10. The form 
1FIH is derived by Gesenius from f^l, by Hitzig from T]fl, and by Knobel 
from tru, but all agree as to the meaning. The verb n.VT| receives its form 
from the predicate, and not from the subject, which is feminine. (See 
Gesenius, 134.) 

6. They shall lie left together to tlie wild "birds of the mountains, and to 
the wild beasts of the earth (or land], and tJiewild bird shall summer thereon, 
and every wild beast of the earth (or land) thereon shall winter. It is 
commonly supposed that there is here a transition from the figure of a vine- 
yard to that of a dead body, the branches cut off and thrown away being 
suddenly transformed into carcasses devoured by beasts and birds. For a 
like combination, vide supra, chap. xiv. 19. But this interpretation, 
though perhaps the most natural, is not absolutely necessary. As the act 
of devouring is not expressly mentioned, the reference may be, not to the 
carnivorous habits of the animals, but to their wild and solitary life. In 
that case, the sense would be, that the amputated branches, and the deso- 
lated vineyard itself, shall furnish lairs and nests for beasts and birds which 
commonly frequent the wildest solitudes, implying abandonment and utter . 
desolation. This seems to be the meaning put upon the words by Luther, 
who translates the verbs shall make their nests and lie therein- (darinnen 
nisten, darinnen liegen). The only reason for preferring this interpreta- 
tion is that it precludes the necessity of assuming a mixed metaphor, or 
an abrupt exchange of one for another, both which, however, are too com- 
mon in Isaiah to excite surprise. On either supposition, the general mean- 
ing of the verse is obvious. The form of the last clause is idiomatic, 
the birds being said to spend the summer and the beasts the winter, not 
with reference to any real difference in their habits, but for the purpose 
of expressing the idea, that beasts and birds shall occupy the spot through- 
out the year. According to the common explanation of the verse as 
referring to dead bodies, it is a hyperbolical description of their multi- 
tude, as furnishing repast for a whole year to the beasts and birds of prey. 
7. At that time shall be brought a gift to Jehovah 'of hosts, a people drawn 
out and shorn, and from a -people terrible since it has been and onward (or 
still more terrible and still farther off), a nation of double power and tramp- 
ling, whose land streams divide, to the place of the nam& of Jehovah of 
hosts, mount Zion. Here, as in ver. 2, the sense of some particular ex- 
pressions is so doubtful, that it seems better to retain, as far as possible? 
the form of the original, with all its ambiguity, than to attempt an explana- 
tory paraphrase. All ai'e agreed that we have here the prediction of an act 
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of homage to Jehovah, occasioned by the great event described in the pre- 
cedin<* verses. The Jews, who understand the second verse as a description 
of the sufferings endured .by Israel, explain this as a prophecy of their 
return from exile and dispersion, aided, and as it were presented as an 
oifering to Jehovah., by the heathen. (Vide infra, chap. Ixvi. 20.) The 
, lder Christian writers understand ifc as predicting the conversion of the 
Egyptians or Ethiopians to the true religion. Whoever, says Gesenius, is 
fond of tracing the fulfilment of such prophecies in later history, may find 
this one verified in Rev. viii. 26, seq., and still more in the fact that Abys- 
.sinia is at this day the only great Christian power of the East. Gesenius 
himself, with the other recent Germans, understands the verse as describ- 
ing a solemn contemporary recognition of Jehovah's power and divinity, as 
displayed in the slaughter of Sennacherib's army. According to GesenhiSj 
two different nations are described both here and in ver. 2, an opinion which 
he thinks is here confirmed by the insertion of the copulative 1 before the 
second &y. But Enobel refers to chap, xxvii. 1, and Zech. ix. 9, as prov- 
ing that this form of expression does not necessarily imply a plurality 
of subjects. A stronger argument in favour of Gesenius's hypothesis is 
furnished by the insertion of the preposition before the second OJJ. The 
most natural construction of the words would seem to be that the gift to 
Jehovah should consist of one people offered by another. Most interpre- 
ters, however, including Gesenius himself, infer that |0 must be supplied 
before the first &# also a gift shall be brought (/row) a people, &c., and 
jrom a people, &c. whether the latter be another or the same. If another, 
it may be Ethiopia as distinguished from Egypt, or Meroe as distinguished 
from Ethiopia. If the same, it may either be Egypt, or more probably 
the kingdom of Tirhakah, including Ethiopia and Upper Egypt. The sub- 
stitution of &J? here for *'W in ver. 2, and the antithesis between them there, 
are regarded by Cocceius as significant, and founded on the constant usage 
of ^ to denote a heathen and DJ? a believing people. Most other writers 
seem to regard them as poetical equivalents. The place of God's name is 
not merely the place called by his name, as explained by Clerjcus and J. 
D. Michaelis, but the place where his name, i.e. the manifestation of his 
attributes, resides. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

THIS chapter admits of a well-defined division into two parts, one of 
which contains threatenings (vers. 1-17), and the other promises (vers. 
18-25). The first part may again be subdivided. In vers. 14, the 
Egyptians are threatened with a penal visitation from Jehovah, with the 
downfall of their idols, with intestine commotions, with the disappointment 
of their superstitious hopes,, and with subjection to hard masters. In 
vers. 5-10 they are threatened with physical calamities, the drying up of 
their streams, the decay of vegetation, the loss of their fisheries, and the 
destruction of their manufactures. In vers. 1117, the wisdom of their 
wise men is converted into folly, the courage of their brave men into 
cowardice, industry is universally suspended, and the people filled with, 
dread of the anger of Jehovah. The second part may be also subdivided. 
In vers. 18-21, the Egyptians are described as acknowledging the true 
God, i u consequence of what they had suffered at his hand, and the de- 
liverance which he had granted them. In vers. 22-25, the same cause is 
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described as . leading to an intimate imion between Egypt, Assyria, and 
Israel, in the service of Jehovah, and the enjoyment of his favour. 

Cocceius takes Egypt in what he calls its mystical sense, as meaning 
Home, or the Roman empire, and explains the chapter as a synopsis of 
Church history from the conversion of Constantino to the latest time. Both 
the fundamental hypothesis and the details of his exposition are entirely 
arbitrary. He also violates the obvious relation of the parts by making the 
whole chapter minatory in its import. A similar objection lies against the 
theory of Cyril, Eusebius, Jerome, and others, who understand the whole 
as a prediction of the conversion of the Egyptians to Christianity. But 
the first part (vers. 117) cannot be explained, except by violence, either 
as a promise or a figurative description of conversion. Junius errs in the 
opposite extreme, by applying the first part in a literal sense to events in 
the early history of Egypt, and the last in a figurative sense to the calling 
of the gentiles, without sufficiently explaining the transition or connection 
of the parts. Grotius applies the whole to events which occurred before the 
advent. He regards the first part as a description of the troubles in Egypt 
during the dodecarchy which preceded the reign of Psammetichus, the last 
part as a prophecy of the diffusion of the true religion by the influx of 
Jews into Egypt. Clerieus agrees with him in principle, but differs in de- 
tail by referring the first part of the chapter to the conquest of Egypt by 
Nebuchadnezzar. J. D. Michaelis takes the same general view, but applies 
the first part to the troubles in Egypt under Sethos, and the last part to 
the recognition of Jehovah as a true God by the Egyptians themselves, but 
without abjuring heathenism. Vitringa more ingeniously explains the first 
part as a prediction of the conquest of Egypt by the Persians, and the 
second as a promise of ' deliverance by Alexander the Great, and of general 
peace and friendly intercourse, as well as religious advancement under his 
successors, the Syrian and Egyptian kings, by which the way would be pre- 
pared for the introduction of the Gospel. This view of the passage is sub- 
stantially adopted by Lowth, Barnes, and Henderson. Of the modern 
German writers, some explain the difference between the two parts of the 
chapter by supposing an interpolation. Thus Koppe and Eichhorn regard 
vers. 18-25 as a distinct prophecy, and even Gesenius doubts the genuine- 
ness of vers. 1820. Hitzig supposes vers. 16-25 to have been forged by 
Onias, when he induced Ptolemy to build a temple for the Jews at Leonto- 
polis. These absurd suppositions have been fully and triumphantly refuted 
by later writers of the same school, and especially by Hendewerk and Kno- 
bel. The notion of Koppe and Eichhorn, that even the first part is later 
than the times of Isaiah, has also been exploded. Ewald admits a pecu- 
liarity of manner, but ascribes it to the old age of Isaiah, when this prophecy 
was written. Gesenius, Bosenmiiller, Hendewerk, and Knobel, proceeding 
on the twofold supposition, that the first part must describe the events of a 
particular period, and that prophetic foresight is impossible, are under the 
necessity of finding something in the contemporary history of Egypt, corres- 
ponding to the terms of the description. Gesenius and Knobel, in particu- 
lar, have taken vast pains to combine and reconcile the contradictory accounts 
of Herodotus, Diodorus, and Manetho, as to the dynasties of Egypt, the 
succession of the several monarchs, and especially the date of the acces- 
sion of Psammetichus. Ewald and Umbreit, much more rationally, reject 
the hypothesis of specific historical allusions, and regard the whole as an 
indefinite anticipation. On the same general principle, but with a far closer 
approximation to the truth, Calvin and J. D. Michaelis understand the 
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chapter as a prophetic pictnre of the downfall of the old Egyptian empire, 
and of the subsequent conversion of its people. The most correct view of 
the matter seems to be as follows : The Prophet, wishing to announce to 
the Jews the decline and fall of that great heathen power, in which they 
'were so constantly disposed to trust (xxx. 1, xxxi. 1), describes the event 
under figures borrowed from the actual condition of Egypt. As a writer, 
Tvho should now predict the downfall of the British empire, in a poetical 
and figurative style, would naturally speak of its fleets as sunk or scattered, 
its colonies dismembered, its factories destroyed, its railways abandoned, its 
universities abolished, so the Prophet vividly portrays the fall of Egypt, 
by describing the waters of the Nile as failing, its meadows withering, its 
fisheries ceasing, and the peculiar manufactures of the country expiring, the 
proverbial wisdom of the nation changed to folly, its courage to cowardice, 
its strength to weakness. Whether particular parts of the description were 
intended to have a more specific application, is a question not affecting the 
truth of the hypothesis, that the first part is a metaphorical description of 
the downfall of the great Egyptian monarchy. So too in the second part, 
the introduction of the true religion, and its effect as well on the internal 
state as on the international relations of the different countries, is expressed 
by figures drawn from the civil and religious institutions of the old economy. 
The comparative merits of this exegetical hypothesis and those which have 
heen previously stated, will be best exhibited in the detailed interpretation 
of the chapter. It will only be necessary here to add that there is no abrupt 
transition, but a natural and intimate connection between the downfall of a 
heathen power and the growth of the true religion, and also that nothing 
can be more arbitrary than the exposition of the first part as a literal, and 
of the other as a metaphorical prediction. 

1. The Burden of Egypt. Behold I Jehovah riding on- a light cloud, and 
he comes to (or into) Egypt, and the idols of Egypt move at his presence, and 
the heart of Egypt melts within him. This verse describes Grod as the author 
of the judgments afterwards detailed. His visible appearance on a cloud, 
and the personification of the idols, prepare the mind for a poetical descrip- 
tion. Lowth, Barnes, and Henderson, translate the suffix in the last word 
her. But DJDVP is here the name of the ancestor (Gen. x. 6) put for his 
descendants. The English Version has the neuter it. The act of riding 
on a light cloud implies that he comes from heaven, and that he comes 
swiftly. On the contemptuous import of the word translated idols, vide supra, 
chap. ii. 8 ; on the meaning of KEPD, chap. xiii. 1. 

2. And I will excite Egypt against Egypt, and they shall figJit, a man ivith 
his brother, and a man with his fellow, city with city, fdngdom with kingdom. 
The first verb is by some rendered arm, by others join or engage in con- 
flict ; but the sense of stirring up or rousing is preferred both by the oldest 
and the latest writers. The'version usually given, Egyptians against Egyp- 
tians, though substantially correct, is neither so expressive nor so true to 
the original as that of J. D. Michaelis and August!, Egypt against Egypt, 
which involves an allusion to the internal divisions of the kingdom, or rather 
the existence of contemporary kingdoms, more explicitly referred to in the 
other clause. The last words are rendered in the'Septuagint, vo/tog lri 
w^oy, meaning no doubt the thirty-six nomes or provinces of ancient Egypt. 
Grotius, J. D. Michaelis, Gresenius, and others, understand this verse as 
referring specifically to the civil wars of Egypt in the days of Sethos or 
Psammetichus. But while the coincidence with history adds greatly to 

propriety and force of the description, there is no sufficient reason for 
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departing from its obvious import, as a description of internal strife and 
anarchy in general. The expressions bear a strong resemblance to those 
used in the description of the state of Judah, chap. iii. 5. Junius regards 
these as the words to be uttered by Jehovah when he enters Egypt. It may, 
however, be a simple continuation of the prophecy, with a sudden change' 
from the third to the first person, of which there are many other examples. 

3. And the spirit of Egypt shall be envied out (or exhausted) in the midst 
thereof y and the counsel (or sagacity) thereof I ivill swallow up (annihilate or 
render useless), and they will seek to the idols, nnd to the mutter ers, and to 
the familiar spirits, and to the wizards. By spirit we are not to understand 
courage but intellect. Gesenius, in his Lexicon, reads IS^P and renders 
it out of or from the midst of it. The original and proper sense of t^EK 
seems to be murmurs or mutterings, here applied to the mutterers them- 
selves, in allusion to the ancient mode of incantation, as to which, and the 
meaning of fliaiN and D^'P??, vide supra, chap. viii. 19. ^5,^ is variously 
rendered by the early writers, troubled, decayed, destroyed, &c., but the 
etymology is decisive in favour of the sense now commonly adapted. 
Augusti expresses the contemptuous import of D^vtf by translating it their 
wretched gods. 

4. And I will shut up Egypt in the hands of a hard master, and a strong 
Icing shall rule over them, saith the Lord Jehovah of hosts. As ~>5i? means 
to shut up wherever it occurs, the intensive form here used cannot have 
the weaker sense of giving up, delivering, in which some take it. ng>j3 and 
TJJ do not mean cruel or fierce, but stern or rigorous. The first of these 
Hebrew words is singular in form but construed with a plural noun. The 
Septuagint renders both phrases in the plural. Junius makes the first plural 
and refers it. to the dodecarchy which intervened between the reigns of 
Sethos and Psammetichus. Cocceius makes H^i? agree with something 
understood (domworum gravis dominationis), and refers to examples of a 
similar construction in Exod.xxviii. 17, Judg. v. 13, 1 Kings vii. 42, 2 Kings 
iii. 4. Most of the later writers are agreed in explaining E^'lX. as a pluralh 
majestaticus, elsewhere applied to individual men (2 Kings xlii. 30, 33, 
2 Kings ii. 3, 5, 16). The king here mentioned is identified, according to 
their various hypotheses, by J. D. Michaelis with Sethos, by Grotius, Gese- 
nius, and others with Psammetichus, by the Eabbins with Sennacherib, by 
Hitzig and Hendewerk with Sargon, by Clericus with Nebuchadnezzar, by 
Yitringa with Cambyses or Ochus, by Cocceius with Charlemagne. The 
very multiplicity of these explanations shews how fanciful they are, and 
naturally leads us to conclude, not with Ewald that the Prophet is express- 
ing mere conjectures or indefinite anticipations (reine Ahnung), but with 
Calvin that he is describing in a general way the political vicissitudes of 
Egypt, one of which would be subjection to an arbritary power, whether 
foreign or domestic, or to both at different periods of its history. 

5. And the waters shall be dried up from the sea, and the river shall fad 
and be dried up. Three distinct verbs are here used in the sense of drying 
up, for which our language does not furnish equivalents. As the Nile has 
in all ages been called a sea by the Egyptians (Eobinson's Palestine, 
i. 542), most interpreters suppose it be here referred to, in both clauses. 
.Gesenius and others, understand the passage as foretelling a literal failure of 
the irrigation upon which the fertility of Egypt depends. Vitringa, Knobel, 
and others, explain it as a figurative threatening of disorder and calamity. 
Grotius supposes an allusion to the decay of the Egyptian commerce as 
conducted on the Nile and the adjacent seas ; Calvin to the loss of the 
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defence and military strength afforded by these waters. According to the 
exeetical hypothesis laid' down in the introduction to the chapter, this is a 
prediction of Egypt's national decline and fall, clothed in figures drawn from 
the characteristic features of its actual condition. As the desolation of our 
own western territory might be poetically represented as the drying up of 
the Mississippi and its branches, so a like event in the history of Egypt 
would be still more naturally described as a desiccation of the Nile, because 
that river is still more essential to the prosperity of the country which it 
waters. In favour of this figurative exposition is the difficulty of applying 
the description to particular historical events, and also the whole tenor of 
the context, as will be more clearly seen hereafter. The Septuagint treats 
in^ as an active form of <!$&, to drink, the Egyptians shall drink water 
from the sea. Acpiila makes it a passive from^the same root, shall be drunk 
up or absorbed. Hitzig derives it from fifi^, in the sense of settling, sub- 
siding, and so failing. Gesenius and most other writers make it a deriva- 
tive of ft^-?. Junius understands this verse as relating to the diversion of 
the waters of the Nile to form the lake Moeris, and Luzzatto proposes to take 
DJ as the name of the lake itself. By the drying up of the seas and rivers, 
Cocceius understands the irruption of the Saracens and Turks into Europe. 
6. And Hie rivers shall stink, (or become putrid), the streams of Egypt 
are emptied and dried up, reed and rush sicken (pine or wither). The 
streams meant are the natural and artifical branches of the Nile. "&? is an 
Egyptian word meaning river, and is specially appropriated to the Nile 
itself. The older writers take "11 in its usual meaning of defence or forti- 
fication, and understand the whole phrase as denoting either the moats and 
ditches of fortified places, or walled reservoirs. The modern writers regard 
"11X0 as the singular of &DVP, denoting either Lower Egypt or the whole 
country indiscriminately. Ewald translates it Angstland, in allusion to the 
supposed root "flS or ">!>? to press. in'Ot^ri is explained by the older writers 
as meaning to depart or to be turned away, but is now commonly under- 
stood to denote the stench or putrescence produced by the failure of the 
Nile to fill its branches or canals. Gesenius explains it as a mixed form 
compounded of the Chaldee and Hebrew Hiphil ; Ewald, Maurer, Hitzig, 
and Knobel, as a verb, derived from an adjective H3t^ } and meaning fetid 
or putrescent. The reed' and rush are mentioned as a common growth in 
marshy situations. The Septuagint makes ^-ID mean the papyrus, Yitringa 
and Lowth the lotus. 

7. The meadows by the river, by the mouth of the river, and all the sown 
ground of the river, shall wither, being driven away, and it is not (or shall 
be no more). The Septuagint for rfV)^ has ayy, which it elsewhere gives as 
the equivalent of -inK, an Egyptian word meaning, according to Jerome, 
everything green that grows in the marshes of the Nile. Luther, Calvin, 
and others, explain it to mean grass. Gesenius derives it from n"$ to be 
naked, and explains it to mean bare or open places, i. e. meadows, as distin- 
guished from woodland. The English and some other Versions treat it as 
the name of the papyrus, but without authority. The English version also 
takes "1&J as a collective (brooks), and Barnes errroneously observes that 
the Hebrew word is here in the plural number. It is the word already 
mentioned as the common name in Scripturefor the Nile, nor is there any need 
of departing from this sense in the case before us by translating it canals, 
as Lowth does. Calvin explains mouth to mean source or fountain, which 
is wholly arbitrary. J. H. Michaelis, Gesenius, and others regard it as 
synonymous with lip, used elsewhere (Gen. xli. 3, Exod. ii. 3) to denote 
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the brink or margin of the Nile. Knobel gives the same sense to the 
Hebrew word in Prov. viii. 29. Hendewerk and some of the older writers give 
the word its geographical sense, as denoting the place where the waters of a 
stream are discharged into another, or the sea. JHTP is not produce (Hen- 
derson), but a local noun meaning the place of seed or sowing, i. e. culti- 
vated grounds here distinguished from the meadows or uncultivated pastures. 
15? is commonly supposed to refer to the driving away of the withered and 
pulverized herbage by the wind. The Vulgate seems to take NTty as a 
verb, and the first clause as describing the disclosure of the bed of the 
river by the sinking of the water (nudabitur alveus rivi a fonte suo). The 
decay of vegetation here predicted, Cocceius explains to be the dying out 
of Christianity in those parts of Europe conquered by the Saracens and 
Turks. 

8. And the fishermen shall mourn, and they shall lament, all the throwers 
of a hook into the river .(Nile), and the spreaders of a net upon the surface 
of the water, languish. Having described the effect of the drought on 
vegetation, he now describes its effect upon those classes of the people who 
were otherwise dependent on the river for subsistence. The multitude of 
fishes in the Nile, and of people engaged in catching them, is attested both 
by ancient and modern writers. The use of fish in ancient 'Egypt was 
promoted by the popular superstitions with respect to other animals. The 
net is said .to be not now used in the fisheries of Egypt. It is remarkable, 
however, that the implement itself appears on some of the old monuments. 
This verse is not to be applied to an actual distress among the fishermen 
at any one time, but to be viewed as a characteristic trait in the pro- 
phetic picture. When he speaks of a wine-growing country, as Calvin well 
observes, the Prophet renders vineyards and vine-dressers prominent 
objects. So here, when he speaks of a country abounding in fisheries and 
fishermen, be describes their condition as an index or symbol of the state 
of the country. In like manner, a general distress in our southern States 
might be described as a distress among the sugar, cotton, or tobacco 
planters. By the fishermen of this verse, Cocceius understands the bishops, 
archbishops, and patriarchs, whose sees became subjected to the Moslem 
domination, with sarcastic allusion to the seal of the^ Fishermen by which 
the Pope authenticates- his briefs. 

9. And ashamed (disappointed or confounded) are the workers of 
combed (or hatchelled) flax, and the weavers of white (stuffs). The older 
writers suppose the class of persons here described to be the manufacturers 
of nets for fishing, and took '"fin in the sense of perforated open-work, or 
net-work. The moderns understand the verse as having reference to the 
working of flax and manufacture of linen. Knobel supposes *"V)H to mean 
cotton, as being white by nature and before it is wrought. Some of the 
older writers identified fi1pHB> -with sericum, the Latin word for silk. Calvin 
supposes an allusion in the last clause to the diaphanous garments of luxu- 
rious women. Cocceius applies the verse to those who would force all men 
into one church or commonwealth, like fish collected in a net. 

10. And her pillars (or foundations) are broken down, all labourers 
for hire are grieved at heart. Many of the older writers suppose the 

allusion to the fisheries to be still continued, and arbitrarily make rWlB> mean 
nets, and t%3 fish. Others take rnn&5> in the sense of looms or iveavers, 
and *>> W in that of brewers or makers of strong drink, which last inter- 
pretation is as old as the Septuagint version (o/ Koioivres rbv fySov). The 
simplest exposition of the verse is that proposed by Gesenius and adopted 
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by most succeeding writers, which regards this as a general description of 
distress extending to the two great classes of society, the pillars or chief -men, 
and the labourers or commonality. Hendewerk less naturally understands 

by the ninty or foundations, the agricultural class as distinguished from 
manufacturers and traders. All the late writers explain '93.K, not as the 
plural of B3K, a pool, but of an adjective signifying sorrowful, from one of 
the senses of the same root in Chaldee. This explanation of *E3&? removes 

all necessity and ground for taking &$}, in any other than its usual sense. 

11. Only foolish (i. e. entirely foolish) are the princes of Zoan, the 
sages of the counsellors of Pharaoh, (their) counsel is become brutish (or 
irrational). How can ye say to Pharaoh, I am the son of wise (fathers), 
I am the son of kings of old? The reference is not merely to perplexity 
in actual distress, but also to an unwise policy as one of the causes of the 
distress itself. The meaning of "=!$ is not for or surely, but only, nothing 
else, exclusively. Zoan, the Tanis of the Greeks, was one of the most 
ancient cities of Lower Egypt (Num. xiii. 22), and a royal residence. The 
name is of Egyptian origin, and signifies a low situation. Pharaoh was a 
common title of the Egyptian kings. It is originally an Egyptian noun 
with the article prefixed. *$?n cannot agree directly as an adjective with 
'$' (wise counsellors) but must either be in apposition with it (the wise 
men, counsellors of Pharaoh, 2 Kings x. 6) or be understood as a super- 
lative (the wisest of the counsellors of Pharaoh}. The statesmen and cour- 
tiers of ancient Egypt belonged to the sacerdotal caste, from which many 
of the kings were also taken. The wisdom of Egypt seems to have been 
proverbial in the ancient world (1 Kings iv. 30 ; Acts vii. 22). The last 
clause is addressed to the counsellors themselves. The interrogation im- 
plies the absurdity of then* pretensions. The question is not, how can you 
say this of Pharaoh (Luther), or how can you dictate this to Pharaoh, i. e. 
put these words into his mouth (Junius), but how can you say it, each one 
for himself? Hence the use of the singular number. *?? does not mean 
sages or counsellors (Vitringa), but kings as elsewhere. Cocceius applies 
the last clause to the popish claim of apostolical succession. His com- 
ment on the first clause may be quoted as a characteristic specimen of his 
exegesis. " Concilium certe stultum fuit in Belgio novos episcopatus 
instituere, quod factum A. 1562. Eodem anno primum bellum civile reli- 
gionis causa motum est in Gallia, duce inde Francisco G-uisio, hinc Ludo- 
vico Condaeo. Exitus fuit ut regina religionis reformatae exereitium 
permitteret sequent! anno 19 Martii. An principes Galliae per principes 
Tsoan intelligi possint, fortasse magis patebit ex ver. 13." 

12. Where (are) they? Where (are) thy wise men? Pray let them tell 
thee, and (if that is too much) let them (at least) know, what Jehovah of 
Hosts hath purposed against (or concerning') Egypt. It was a proof of their 
false pretensions that so far from being able to avert the evU, they could 
not even foresee it. Knobel thinks there maybe an allusion to the belief 
of the Egyptians, as recorded by Herodotus, that supernatural foresight of 
the future is impossible, an article of faith which they could not more 
devoutly hold than Knobel himself appears to do. 83 is not an adverb of 
time equivalent to nunc (Vulgate), or jam (Junius), but a particle of exhor- 
tation or entreaty not unlike the Latin age (Cocceius). -Ijn. 1 ! is not synony- 
mous with -1T4! (Sept. Yulg. Luther, Clericus, Augusti, Barnes) ; nor does 
it mean inquire or investigate (Hitzig) ; nor is the true text W?V (Seeker) ; 

VOL. i. z 
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but the word is to be taken in its usual sense with emphasis, o?- let them 
even Itnoiv, as well expressed by Calvin (aut etiam sciant), and by Maurer 
(quin sciant). The repetition of the interrogative where is highly emphatic, 
through neglect of which the expression is materially weakened in the 
ancient versions, and by Luther, Hitzig, Hendewerk, Henderson, De "Wette, 
Ewald, Umbreit. The construction is assumed to be subjunctive by Calvin 
(ut annuncient), relative by Junius (qui indicent), conditional by J. H. 
Miehaelis (wenn sie wissen), and indefinite by G-esenius (dass man's 
erfahre) ; but the simple imperative, retained by Ewald, is at once more 
exact and more expressive. The sense of ty is not upon but either concern- 
ing or against. 

13. Infatuated are the chiefs of Zion, deceived are the chiefs of Noph, and 
they have misled Egypt, the corner (or corner-stone) of her tribes. There is 
no need of supplying but at the beginning of the sentence (Luther). The 
first verb does not mean iofail (Septuagint), or to act lightly (Cocceius), or 
to act foolishly (Junius, Yitringa, Eosenmiiller), but to be rendered or be- 
come foolish (Yulgate), to be infatuated (Calvin). The translation they are 
fools (De Wette) is correct, but inadequate. Noph is the Memphis of the 

Greek geographers, called Moph, Hosea ix. 6. It was one of the; chief 
cities of ancient Egypt, the royal seat of Psammetichus. After Alexandria 
was built it declined. Arabian writers in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies speak of its extensive and magnificent ruins, which have now almost 
wholly disappeared. 1NE>3 is explained as if from ^3 to lift up, by the 
Septuagint (u-vjyfc&jjffav), the Peshito and Cocceius (elati sunt). ^The Vulgate 
renders it emarcuerunt. _ All others make it the passive of XtW, to deceive. 
D3B is not to be read fi3S> (Grotius), nor is it the object of the preceding 
verb (Yulgate,- J. H. Michaelis, Luther), nor governed by a preposition 
understood (Cocceius quoad anguhtm, Clericus in angulo), but construed 
collectively with IJJflD (Calvin, Yitringa, Gesenius, &e.). It is a figure not 
for the nomes (Clericus, Yitringa, Roserimuller), nor for the noble families 
(Luther), nor for the wise men (Calvin), or the king (J. H. Michaelis), but 
for the chief men of the different castes (Hitzig, Ewald). Knobel conjec- 
tures that the military caste may have been predominant at Memphis, as 
the sacerdofal was at Tanis. The view which Cocceius takes may be 
gathered from a single observation. " Gallia et Belgium extremae orae 
spirituals Aegypti sunt." 

14. Jehovah hath mingled in the midst of her a spirit of confusion, and 
they have misled Egypt in all its work, like the misleading of a drunkard in 
his vomit. This verse describes the folly before mentioned as the effect not 
of natural causes or of accident, but of a judicial infliction. ^Pp may be 
either a preterite or a present, but not a future. It does not strictly mean 
to pour out, but in usage is nearly equivalent, from its frequent application 
to the mixing or preparation of strong drinks. (Vide supra, chap. v. 22.) 
There is no need of reading D21p with Seeker, on the authority of the an- 
cient versions, which evidently treat the singular sufiix as a collective. The 
antecedent of the suffix is not n|3 (Hitzig), but 1$ (Knobel). The trans- 
lation breast or bosom is too specific. Spirit here means a supernatural in- 
fluence. P*#]J? is not error or perverseness, but subversion, turning upside 
down, and 'thence perplexity, confusion. It is strongly expressed by the 
Vulgate (spiritum vertiginis), and by Luther (Schwindelgeist). The plural 
lyrjn ma y possibly agree with D^JV, but it may be more naturally construed 
with the Egyptians understood, or taken indefinitely, as equivalent to a 
passive form, they have misled them, i. e. they have been misled. By work 
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we gj-e here to understand affairs and interests. The masculine form of the 
suffix here returns, with the usual reference to the national ancestor. 
jltyflH does not directly denote staggering, much less rolling or wallowing, 
but "the act of wandering from the straight course ; or retaining the passive 
form, that of being made to wander from it ; or, assuming the reflexive 
sense of Niphal, that of making one's self to wander, leading one's self 
astray. The same verb is elsewhere used in reference to the unsteady 
motions of a drunken man (Job xii. 25 ; Isa. xxviii. 7). 

15. And there shall not be to Egypt a work which head and tail, "branch 
and rush, may do. ? is neither for nor in, but to, as usual denoting posses- 
sion, Egypt shall not have. The translation shall not succeed or be completed 
is not a version, but a paraphrase of the original. '""^0 is not merely a 
deed (Gresenius), much less a great deed (Hendewerk), nor does it refer 
exclusively to the acts or occupations before mentioned ; but it means any- 
thing done or, to be done, including private business and public affairs. 
The figures of head and tail, branch and rush, are used, as in chap. ix. 13, 
to denote all classes of society, or rather the extremes between which the 
others are included. The Septuagint translates the last two beginning and 
end. The Targum makes them all mean chiefs and rulers. The Peshito, 
by a strange repetition and inversion, has head and tail, tail and head. 
Cocceius thinks it easy to trace the fulfilment of this prophecy in the his- 
tory of Europe from 1590 to 1608. 

16. In that day shall Egypt be like women, and shall fear and tremble 
from before tlie shalc.ing of the hand of Jehovah of hosts, which he (is) shak- 
ing over it. The comparison in the first clause is a common one for terror 
and the loss of courage. N3fP may be rendered on account of, which idea 
is certainly included, but the true force of the original expression is best 
retained by a literal translation. 1* HSIin is not the act of beckoning for 
the enemy, but that of threatening or preparing to strike. The reference 
is not to the slaughter of Sennacherib's army, but more generally to the 
indications of divine displeasure. At this verse Hitzig supposes the forgery 
of Onias to begin, but admits that it cannot be proved from the use of the 
masculine suffix in reference to Egypt, which occurs several times in what 
he assumes to be the genuine part of this very chapter, nor does it follow 
from the repetition of the phrase in that day at the beginning of vers. 15, 
18, 23, 24, as this formula occurs with equal frequency in the seventh 
chapter. Knobel observes, moreover, that this verse and the next bear the 
same relation to ver. 4 that vers. 11-15 do to 1-3, and are therefore neces- 
sary to complete the context. 

17. And the land qfJudah shall be for a terror (or become a terror) unto 
Egypt, every person to whom one mentions it (or every one who recalls it to 
his own mind) shall fear before the purpose of Jehovah of Hosts } which he is 
purposing against it. This verse relates, not to the destruction of Senna- 
cherib's army in Judah, nor to the approach of the Assyrians from that 
Quarter, nor to an attack upon Egypt by Judah itself, but to the new feel- 
ttgs which would be entertained by the Egyptians towards the God of the 
Jews and the true religion. Judah, in a political and military sense, might 
still appear contemptible ; but in another aspect, and for other reasons, it 
Tvonld be an object of respect and even fear to the Egyptians. A different 
sense is put upon the verse by Schultens, J. D. Michaelis, and Dathe, who 
take N|n ^ the sense of refuge, deduced from an Arabic analogy. 1 vJJ is 
referred by some interpreters to Judah, but the change of gender renders it 

probable that it relates to Egypt. The sense will then be that the 
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knowledge of God's purpose against Egypt will dispose its inhabitants to 
look with awe upon the chosen people. There is no need of taking HKn^ 
with Hendewerk in the strict sense of soil or ground, as distinguished froni 
the people. 1 v{* is not to be construed with TH?? but with "P3. This 
last verb Ewald takes in the strict sense of causing to remember, or recall- 
ing to mind; most other writers in the secondary but more usual sense of 
mentioning. According to Cocceius, the Judah of this verse is the northern 
part of Europe, in which the Reformation was successfully established, and 
which holds the same relative position with respect to the unreformed 
regions, that Judea occupied in reference to Egypt. 

18. In that day there shall be Jive cities in the land of Egypt speaking the 
lip (i. e. language) of Canaan, and swearing to Jehovah of hosls. The city 
of destruction shall be said to one (i.e. "shall one be called). In that day, 
according to prophetic usage, is a somewhat indefinite expression, and may 
either mean during or after the distresses just described. Canaan is here 
put for the land of Canaan (as in Exod. xv. 15), and the language of Canaan 
for the Hebrew language, not because it was the language of the old Canaan- 
ites, but because it was spoken in the land which they once occupied. 
Some of the later writers understand what is here said, strictly as denoting 
an actual prevalence of the Hebrew language, while others take it as a 
strong expression for such intimate union, social, commercial, and political, 
as would seem to imply a community of language. The older writers very 
generally apply the terms to religious union and communion. Calvin ex- 
plains lip or language as a figure for confession or profession, and the speak- 
ing of the language of Canaan for a public profession of the true religion. 
Vitringa gains the same end by a reference to the phrase speaking the same 
things, used in the New Testament to signify conformity of feeling and 
opinion. (See 1 Cor. i. 10.) He also admits the possibility of allusion to 
the dialect of saints or believers, as distinguished from that of the world, 
and to the study of the literal Hebrew as promoted by the spread of tie 
true religion. Cocceius and some others understand directly by the use of 
the language of Canaan, the study of the Bible, or rather the reception and 
promulgation of its doctrines. The simplest interpretation of the phrase 
is, that in itself it denotes intimate intercourse and union generally, but 
that the idea of religious unity is here suggested by the context, and espe- 
cially by the following clause. Many interpreters appear to regard the 
phrases swearing by and swearing to as perfectly synonymous. The former 
act does certainly imply the recognition of the deity by whom one swears, 
especially if oaths be regarded as they are in Scripture as solemn acts of 
religious worship. But the phrase swearing to conveys the additional idea 
of doing homage, and acknowledging a sovereign by swearing fealty or 
allegiance to him. This is the only meaning that the words can bear in 
2 Chron. xv. 14, and in Isa. xlv. 23 the two phrases seem to be very clearly 
distinguished. The distinction intended in Zeph, i. 5, is not so clear. 
The act of thus professing the true faith and submitting to the true God is 
ascribed in the verse before us to Jive towns or cities. Of this phrase there 
are three distinct interpretations. Gesenius, Ewald, Knobel, and others, 
understand five as a round or indefinite number, meaning few or many, and 
derived either from Egyptian usage (Gen. xliii. 34 ; xlv. 22 ; xlvii. 2), or 
from the practice of counting on the fingers. Thus understood, the sense 
is simply that a number of cities shall do so and so. Another class oi 
writers understand the words strictly as denoting five, and neither more 
nor less. The five cities meant are supposed by Vitringa to be Heliopolis, 
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Sais, Bubastis, Alexandria; by Clericus, Migdol, Tahpanhes, 
Memphis, Heliopolis, and one in Patbros, probably No-ammon or Diospolis ; 
by Hitzig tbe same, except tbe last, for which be substitutes Leontopolis ; 
by Hendewerk, the five cities of tbe Philistines, wbicb be supposes to be 
here considered as belonging to Egypt. Among tbe fire cities perhaps 
referred to, Barnes includes Pathros or Thebais, which was not a city at 
all. A third interpretation understands the words as expressive not of 
absolute number but proportion ; five out of tbe twenty thousand cities 
which Herodotus says Egypt contained ; or out of the one thousand which 
Calvin thinks a more reasonable estimate ; or five out of ten, i. e. one half ; 
or five out of six, which is Calvin's own interpretation. The objection to 
the first or indefinite construction is the want of any clear example of this 
number being used in that way without something in the context to afford 
a standard of comparison. (See Lev. xxvi. 8, 1 Cor. xiv. 19.) The objec- 
tion to the second or absolute construction is the impossibility of fixing 
certainly what five are meant, or of tracing the fulfilment of so definite a 
prophecy, or even of ascertaining from the context any reason why just five 
should be distinguished in this manner. Of the third class or relative con- 
structions, that of Calvin is to be preferred, because the others arbitrarily 
assume a standard of comparison (twenty thousand, ten thousand, ten, &c.), 
whereas this hypothesis finds it in the verse itself, five professing the true 
religion to one rejecting it. Most of the other interpretations understand 
the one to be included in the five, as if he had said one of them,. As nn$? 
admits either of these senses, or rather applications, the question must de- 
pend upon the meaning given to tbe rest of the clause. Even on Calvin's 
hypothesis, however, the proportion indicated need not be taken with mathe- 
matical precision. What appears to be meant is that five-sixths, i. e. a 
very large proportion, shall profess the true religion, while the remaining 
sixth persists in unbelief. It shall be said to one, i. e. one shall be addressed 
as follows, or called by the following name. This periphrasis is common 
in Isaiah, but is never applied, as Gesenius observes, to the actual appella- 
tion, but always to a description or symbolical title (See Isa. iv. 3, Ixi. 6, 
Ixii. 4.) This may be urged as an argument against the explanation of D^nn 
as a proper name. The Hebrew form is retained in the Complutensian text 
of the Septuagint ('A^ggs?) by Theodotion and Aquila (' Aggc), by the Peshito 
(050il), and by Luther (Irheres). Sixteeen manuscripts and several edi- 
tions read Dinn, and this is adopted as the true text by most of the modern 
writers. It is also supposed to be confirmed by tbe Greek form 'Ap^sgsg 
above quoted. Jerome compares it with &HD, a potsherd, and refers to the 
town which the Greeks called ' Otfrgax/vi] '(i.e. earthen). Others suppose 
an allusion to Tahpanhes, the brick-kilns of which are mentioned, Jer. xliii. 9. 
Gresenius, in his Commentary, derives the meaning of the name from the 

Arabic IJHJ&- and renders it deliverance (Errettung). Ewald, with reference 
to the same root, renders it fortune or happiness (Gllickstadt). But most 
of those who adopt this reading give to Dlft the sense of sun, which it has 
in several places (Judges viii. 13, xiv. 18 ; Job ix. 7), and regard the whole 
phrase as equivalent to the Hebrew Bethshemesh (dwelling of the sun), and 
the Greek Heliopolis (city of the sun), the name of a famous town of Lower 
Egypt, in the Heliopolitan Nome, so called from it. In this norne, Onias, 
a fugitive priest from Palestine, about 150 years before Christ, prevailed 
upon Ptolemy Philometor to erect a temple for the Jews of Egypt, an event 
which some suppose to be predicted here. The exact site of this temple, 
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although in the nome just mentioned, was at Leontopolis (or city of the 
lion), and this name also has been found by some interpreters in the pre- 
diction. J. D. Michaelis and Dathe, following a suggestion made by Iken, 

identify the common reading Din with the Arabic (j*j&. But this has 
been shewn by later writers to be merely a poetical epithet of the lion, 
denoting its voracity. Eosenmuller, in his larger Scholia, agrees with Hezel 
in explaining D"in from the Syriac analogy as signifying safety or salvation. 
But Gresenius has shewn that there is no such Syriac word, and that the 
Syriae writers quoted merely give conjectural explanations of the Hebrew 
word before us. Rosenmuller, therefore, in the Compendium of his Scholia, 
.adopts Gresenius' s interpretation given above, while Gesenius himself, in 
his Thesaurus, adopts that of Vitringa and the Vulgate (civitas solis). This 
is also given by Hitzig, who identifies D3D the son with D^D, a scab (Deut. 
xxviii. 27), the disk of the former being so called on account of its scratched, 
scraped, or smooth appearance, an etymological deduction of which Umbreit 
gravely signifies his approbation. All the interpretations which have now 
been mentioned either depart from the common text, or explain it by some 
forced or foreign analogy. If, however, we proceed upon the only safe 
principle of adhering to the common text and to Hebrew usage, without the 
strongest reasons for abandoning either or both, no explanation of the name 
can be so satisfactory as that given by Calvin (civitas desolationis) and the 
English Version (city of destruction). It. is very remarkable that both the 
readings (D")H and Din) appear to be combined in the Chaldee Paraphrase: 
"the city of Bethshemesh (i. e. Heliopolis), which is to be destroyed." This 
would seem to imply that the text or the meaning of the word was already 
doubtful and disputed at the date of that old Version. It has been objected 
to the common reading and the sense just put upon it, that a threatening of 
destruction would here be out of place. But on Calvin's hypothesis, there 
is a promise of salvation to five-sixths. It is also a favourite idea with some 
writers, that the text was corrupted by the Jews of Palestine, in order to 
convert what seemed at least to be an explicit prediction of the temple of 
Onias into a threatening of its destruction. To the same source some 
ascribe the reading tnnn which is found in a few manuscripts. On the 
other hand, the common text of the Septuagint Version has aasdin (pTXtyt 
which is supposed to have been introduced (from chap. i. 26) by the 
Egyptian Jews in order to put honour on their temple. Even this, how- 
ever, is pressed into the service of other hypotheses by Iken, who identities 
uasSsK with an Arabic word used by the poets in describing the appearance 
of a lion, and by Le Moyne, who argues from Mai. iii. 20, that P*l and 
npIS were applied to the sun. Thus the same blunder of the Seventy is 
made to prove that the Hebrew word means Heliopolis and Leontopolis. 
Hitzig, as we have seen already, looks upon this whole passage from the 
sixteenth verse as a fabrication of Onias, intended to facilitate the rearing 
of his temple. But in that case he would surely have made it more explicit, 
or at least have prevented its conversion into an anathema against himself- 
It is not even true that he interpreted this clause as pointing out the place 
for the erection, as alleged by Lowth and others after him. Josephus 
merely says that he appealed to the prediction of an altar to Jehovah in the 
land of Egypt, which would hardly have contented him if he had understood, 
the verse before us as expressly naming either Heliopolis or Leontopolis. 
These facts, when taken in connection with the usage of ? "IP!** already 
stated, make it altogether probable that DnpD "W is not a proper name, but 
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a descriptive and prophetic title, meaning (in accordance with the constant 
usage of the verb D^O) the city of destruction. Kimchi, who puts this sense 
upon the words, but is puzzled by the threatening against one of the five 
towns, as he supposes it to be, absurdly makes the words to mean that the 
five cities would be so devoted to the true religion that if either of them 
should apostatise the others would destroy it. Scarcely more natural is the 
explanation of the words by Junius and Tremellius, as meaning a city almost 
destroyed, or saved from destruction. Schmidius more -ingeniously evades 
the difficulty by taking DpO in an active sense, a city of destruction, i.e. to 
its enemies or those of the true religion. Both the hypotheses last men- 
tioned give to nn&? the distributive sense of each or every one, which it 
sometimes derives from repetition or context. (See Ezek. i. 6). Hende- 
\verk, who supposes the five towns of the Philistines to be meant, under- 
stands this as a prophecy that one of them (Ashdod) should be destroyed, 
but afterwards rebuilt, with an allusion to the derivation of the name from 
yi$, to destroy. But of all the explanations of the common text, the 
simplest is the one proposed by Calvin, which supposes the whole verse to 
mean that for one town which shall perish in its unbelief, five shall profess 
the true faith and swear fealty to Jehovah. The simplicity of this inter- 
pretation, and its strict agreement with a general tenor of the passage as a 
prophetic picture of great changes in the State of Egypt, serve at the same 
time to commend the common reading as the true one. By the five cities 
Cocceius understands the five States in which the Eeformation was per- 
manently established (Great Britain, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, and 
northern Germany), and by desolation or destruction what they subsequently 
suffered by war and otherwise from the popish powers. 

19. In that day there shall be an altar to Jehovah in the midst of the land 
of Egypt, and a pillar at (or near] its border to Jehovah. It has been dis- 
puted whether we are here to understand an altar for sacrifice, or an altar 
to serve as a memorial (Josh. xxii. 26, 27). It has also been disputed 
whether the prohibition of altars and consecrated pillars (Lev. xxvi. 1 ; 
Deut. xii. 5, xvi. 22) was applicable only to the Jews or to Palestine, leav- 
ing foreign Jews or proselytes at liberty to rear these sacred structures as 
the Patriarchs did of old (Gen. xxviii.. 18, xxxv. 14). The necessity of 
answering these questions is removed by a just view of the passage, as pre- 
dicting the prevalence of the true religion and the practice of its rites, in 
language borrowed from the Mosaic or rather from the patriarchal institu- 
tions. As we might now speak of a missionary pitching his tent at Hebron 
or at Shechem, without intending to describe the precise form of his habita- 
tion, so the Prophet represents the converts to be the true faith as erecting 
an altar and a pillar to the Lord in Egypt, as Abraham and Jacob did of 
old in Canaan, A still more exact illustration is afforded by the frequent 
use among ourselves of the word altar to denote the practice of devotion, 
especially in families. There is a double propriety and beauty in the use 
of the word ni-^O, because while it instantly recalls to mind the patriarchal 
practice, it is at the same time finely descriptive of the obelisk, an- object so 
characteristic of Egypt that it may be regarded as its emblem. Both the 
obelisk and the patriarchal pillar, being never in the human form, are to be 
carefully distinguished from statues or images, although the latter word is 
sometimes used to represent the Hebrew one in the English Version (see 
2 Kings iii. 2, x. 26 ; Micah v. 13). Those explanations of the verse 
which suppose the altar and the pillar, or the centre and the border of the 
land, to be contrasted, are equally at variance with good taste and the usage 
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of the language, which continually separates in parallel clauses, words 
and things which the reader is expected to comhine. See an example of 
this usage in the sixth verse of the preceding chapter. As the wintering of 
the beasts and the summering of the hirds are there intended to denote the 
presence of both beasts and birds throughout the year, so here the altar in 
the midst of the land, and the pillar at its border, denote altars and pillars 
through its whole extent. This is much mdre natural than Ewald's suppo- 
sition that the words are expressive of a gradual progress or extension of 
the truth. 

20. And it shall lefor a sign and for a testimony to Jehovah of hosts in 
the land of Egypt, that they shall cry to Jehovah from the presence of oppres- 
sors, and he will send them a deliverer and a mighty one, and save them. 
The older writers for the most part construe nw with what goes before : 
" and it (or they) shall be," &c. In that case we must either suppose an 
enallage of gender (so as to make Hl-)iD the subject of the verb), or an 
enallage of number (so as to construe it with both the nouns), or else 
refer it to the remoter antecedent natp. Any of these constructions would 
be admissible if absolutely necessary ; but in the case before us they are all 
superseded by a simpler one now commonly adopted. This refers njn) not 
at all to what precedes but to what follows, taking ^ in its proper sense of 
on, that. " This shall be a sign and a witness to (i. e. with respect to, in 
behalf of) Jehovah in the land of Egypt, viz. that when they cry," &c. 
He will afford a providential testimony in behalf of his own being, pre- 
sence, and supremacy, by saving those who cry to him. Those who refer 
n$5 to what goes before, either take the other verbs in the past tense (a 
sign and a testimony that they cried), which is entirely arbitrary, or give 
to '3 its usual sense of for, because (for they shall cry), in which case the 
connection is not obvious between their crying and the altar's being a 
sign and witness for Jehovah. Even then, however, we may understand 
the Prophet to mean that when they cry at the altar of Jehovah, he will 
answer and deliver them, and thus the altar will bear witness to him. But 
as nothing is said of crying at the altar, the other construction is to be 
preferred, which makes the hearing of their prayers, and their deliverance 
from suffering, the sign and witness in behalf of Jehovah. 3T may be 
either an adjective meaning great, or the participle of 3^?, to strive, espe- 
cially at law, and then to plead the cause or take the part of any one, the 
participle of which might well be used to signify an advocate, patron, or 
defender. Calvin and others, adopting the former explanation of the word 
(salvatorem et principem), apply it to Christ. Yitringa, laying stress upon 
the word as meaning great, regards it as a proof that the deliverer here 
mentioned was Alexander the Great, or his Egyptian successor Ptolemy, 
also called the Great, and, by a singular coincidence, Soter or the Saviour. 
The whole force of this ingenious combination lies in the explanation of 3^1 
as an adjective. It cannot, therefore, be consistently maintained by those 
who adopt the other supposition, as Henderson does. Barnes also weakens 
the argument in favour of Yitringa' s exposition by exchanging great for 
powerful. The other explanation of 31 as a participle is found in all the 
ancient versions, and is adopted by most modern writers. It is also 
favoured by the fact that the adjective 'is usually written 3} when not in pause, 
although some cases of the other pointing do occur (e. g. Gen. xxxvi. 7 ; 
Joshua xi. 4), and Hitzig thinks the form here sufficiently accounted for 
by the accompanying accent. As to the application of the term in either 
case, besides that adopted by Yitringa and others, may be mentioned the 
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rabbinical opinion that it means the angel who destroyed Sennacherib's 
army, an ^ *he opi^ 011 of some modern writers that it denotes Psammetichus. 
A name, which admits of being plausibly applied to things so far apart and 
unlike, may safely be regarded as generic in its import. Even if the lan- 
guage of this verse by itself might seem to point to a particular deliverer, 
the comprehensive language of the context would forbid its "reference to any 
such exclusively. If, as we have seen reason to believe, the chapter is a 
prophecy, not of a single event, but of a great progressive change to be 
wrought in the condition of Egypt by the introduction of the true religion, 
the promise of the verse before us must be, that when they cried God would 
send them a deliverer, a promise verified not once but often, not by Ptolemy 
or Alexander only, but by others, and in the highest sense by Christ him- 
self. .The assertion, that the meaning of the prophecy was exhausted by 
events before the advent, is as easily contradicted as advanced. It is ad- 
mitted that the rise of Alexander's power was contemporaneous with a great 
increase of Jewish population and Jewish influence in Egypt, and also with 
a great improvement in the social and political condition of the people. 
This was still more remarkably the case when Christianity was introduced, 
and who shall say what is yet to be witnessed and experienced in Egypt 
under the influence of the same Gospel ? In the language of this verse 
there is an obvious allusion to the frequent statement in the book of Judges, 
that the people cried to God, and he raised them up deliverers who saved 
them from their oppressors (Judges ii. 16, iii. 9, &c.). Cocceius applies 
these terms to the various deliverers who were raised up to free the 
Befonned Church from its enemies. 

21. And Jehovah shall be known to Egypt, and Egypt (or the Egyptians) 
shall know Jehovah in that day, and shall serve (with) sacrifice and offering, 
and shall vow a vow to Jehovah, and perform it. This is not the predic- 
tion of a new event, but a repetition in another form of the preceding 
promise. The first clause may be understood as containing an emphatic 
repetition, or JHiJ may be taken in a reflexive sense as meaning he shall 
make himself /known, in which case each of the parties is the subject of an 
active verb. The second clause is still but another variation of the same 
idea. What is first described as the knowledge of the true God, is after- 
wards represented as his service, the expressions being borrowed from the 
ancient ritual. If the last clause be literally understood, we must either 
regard it as an unfounded expectation of the Prophet which was never ful- 
filled, or suppose that it relates to an express violation of the law of Moses, 
or assume that the ancient rites and forms are hereafter to be re-established. 
On the other hand, the figurative explanation is in perfect agreement with 
the usage of both testaments, and with the tenor of the prophecy itself. 
Bloody and unbloody sacrifice is here combined with vows, in order to 
express the totality of ritual services as a figure for those of a more spiri- 
tual nature. The express mention of the Egyptians themselves as worship- 
ping Jehovah, shews that they are also meant in the preceding verse, and 
not, as Hitzig imagines, the Jews resident in Egypt, whose example and 
experience of God's favour were to be the means of bringing those around 
them to the knowledge and reception of the truth. Gesenius explains 
' : TV to be a synonyme of -1B3J, and makes it govern the noun directly in 
the sense^of performing or offering sacrifice, &c. Hitzig adopts the same 
construction, and moreover makes this use of "l?V symptomatic of a later 
writer. Hendewerk justly condemns this reasoning as exceedingly unfair, 
tthen the common acceptation of the term gives a perfectly good sense, and 
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the absolute use of 1?^ in the sense of serving God occurs elsewhere (Job 
xxxvi. 11), and the same ellipsis in this very chapter (ver. 23). 

22. And Jehovah shall smite Egypt (or the Egyptians'), smiting and 
healing, and they shall return unto Jehovah, and he shall be entreated 
of them, and shall heal them. Here again the second clause contains no 
advance upon the first, and the whole verse no advance upon the foregoing 
contest, but an iteration of the same idea in another form. This verse may 
indeed be regarded as a recapitulation of the whole preceding prophecy, 
consisting as it does of an extended threatening (vers. 117), followed by an 
ample promise (vers. 18-21). As if he had said, Thus will God smite Egypt 
and then heal it. That great heathen power, with respect to which the 
Jews so often sinned both by undue confidence and undue dread, was to be 
broken and reduced : but in exchange for this political decline, and partly 
as a consequence of it, the Egyptians should experience benefits far greater 
than they ever before knew. Thus would Jehovah smite and heal, or smite 
but so as afterwards to heal, which seems to be the force of the reduplicated 
verb. (See Ewald, 540.) The meaning is not simply that the stroke 
should be followed by healing, nor is it simply that the stroke should itself 
possess a healing virtue ; but both ideas seem to be included. Returning 
to Jehovah is a common figure for repentance and conversion, even in refer- 
ence to the heathen. (See Psalm xxii. 28.) 

23. In that day there shall oe a highway from Egypt to Assyria, and 

Assyria shall come into Egypt and Egypt into Assyria, and Egypt (or 

the Egyptians] shall serve with Assyria. No translation will convey 

the precise form of the original, in which the ancestral names D.^VP and 

"ll^N are put not only for their descendants, but for the countries which they 

occupied. Thus in one clause we read of coming into O^VP, while in the 

next the same name is construed with a plural verb. No one, it is probable, 

has ever yet maintained that a road was literally opened between Egypt 

and Assyria, or that Isaiah expected it. All classes of interpreters agree 

that the opening of the highway is a figure for easy, free, and intimate com- 

munication. This unanimous admission of a metaphor in this place not only 

shews that the same mode of interpretation is admissible in the other parts of 

the same proph'ecy, but makes it highly probable that what is said of altars 

and sacrifices is to be likewise so understood. The Chaldee Paraphrast alone 

seems to have understood the second clause as having reference to hostile 

communication. Some understand it as relating only to commercial inter- 

course ; others confine it to religious union. But the same thing is true here 

and in ver. 18, that while the language itself denotes intimate connection and 

free intercourse in general, the context renders the idea of spiritual union 

prominent. The last clause admits of two constructions, one of which 

regards Htf as the objective particle, and understands the clause to mean that 

the Egyptians shall serve the Assyrians: the other makes fiS a preposition, 

and explains the clause to mean that the Egyptians shall serve (God) trith 

the Assyrians. In favour of the first is the constant usage of "l^y with ^ 

(Gen. xiv. 4, xxvii. 40, xxxi. 6; Exod. xiv. 12, &c.), and the unanimous 

agreement of the ancient versions. But the sense thus yielded is at vari- 

ance with the context, what precedes and follows being clearly expressive of 

a union so complete and equal as to exclude the idea of subjection or 

superiority. Some have attempted to evade this difficulty by attaching to 

*ny the sense of serving by benevolence (Gal. v. 13), or of simply treating 

with respect or reverence. But even if this explanation of the word were 

justified by usage, why should this difference be confined to one party 
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instead of being mutual, especially when what precedes and follows so em- 
phatically expresses the idea of reciprocity ? In favour of the other con- 
struction is the constant use of T^JJ to denote the service of Jehovah, and 
the omission of the divine name after it, not only in Job xxxvi. 11, but in. 
ver. 21 of this very chapter. For although the latter place admits, as we have 
seen, of two interpretations, the very fact that the elliptical construction is 
appropriate in both, and that no other sense but that of serving God is equally 
appropriate to both, would seem to be decisive in favour of this sense and 
this construction as the true one. Some understand the clause to mean 
that the Egyptians should serve with the Assyrians in the same army, 
under the same leader, viz., Alexander the great or his successors. But 
iny is nowhere absolutely used, if at ah 1 , in this modern military sense, 
which is moreover wholly inadmissible in ver. 21. The sense of serving 
God together is adopted by Luther and all the later German writers except 
Hitzig who agrees with Cocceius and the ancient versions. Some remove 
the ambiguity by supplying the ellipsis, others by giving a specific meaning 
to the verb, as Lowth (worship), and Ewald (huldigen). 

24. In that day shall Israel be a third ivith respect to Egypt and 
Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the earth. The meaning obviously is 
that Israel should be one of three, or a party to a triple union. n*K>vIp there- 
fore does not agree with < ) 8?? ; !, considered as a feminine noun, because in- 
tended to denote not the country but the nation. This explanation, the one 
suggested by Gesenius, is directly contrary to usage, which makes countries 
feminine, and nations masculine, as stated by Gesenius himself in his com- 
ment on the next verse. Nor is it necessary to suppose a reference to "Tl$ 
or any other noun understood. " As the fractional numerals are all abstract 
nouns, the feminine form of the ordinals is employed exclusively for their 
representation." (Nordheimer, 627. Compare Gresenius, 96.) The 
word therefore means a third part, or one equal part out of three. The idea 
meant to be conveyed, however, is not, as Cocceius supposes, merely that 
of equality in magnitude or power, but also that of intimate conjunction, as 
in the preceding verse. Blessing is here used in a comprehensive sense, as 
denoting at the same time a source of blessing, a means of blessing, and an 
object to be blessed. Luther supplies a preposition before it and a relative 
after it (though the blessing which is in the midst of the earth). Knobel 
simply supplies the verb of existence (blessing shall be in the midst, &c.). 
The simplest construction is to put it in apposition with ^NIBJ" or whw, 
a blessing in the midst of the earth, which is equivalent to saying, as a 
blessing, or (as Ewald has it) /or a blessing in the midst of the earth. The 
restricted sense of land, whether understood to mean the land of Israel or 
the land of the three united powers, now reckoned as one, is not only arbi- 
trary, i. e. assumed without necessity, but greatly impairs the strength of 
the expressions. 

25. Wliich Jehovah of hosts has blessed (or with which Jehovah of hosts 
has Messed it} saying, Blessed le my people Egypt, and the work of my 
hands Assyria , and my heritage (or peculiar people) Israel. The perfect 
union of the three great powers in the service of God and the enjoyment of 
his favour is now expressed by a solemn benediction on the three, in which 
language commonly applied to Israel exclusively is extended to Egypt and 
Assyria. The force of the expressions would be much enhanced by the 
habitual associations of a Jewish reader. It arises very much from the 
surprise excited by the unexpected termination of the clauses. Instead of 
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Blessed be my people Israel, the formula is blessed be my people Egypt. That 
the work of my hands does not merely mean my creature, or .a creature 
perfectly at my disposal, but my creature in a special and a spiritual sense, 
the same in which God is said to be the maker or founder of Israel (Deut. 
xxxii. 6 ; Isa xliii. 6, 7), is evident from this consideration, that the clause 
would otherwise say nothing peculiar or distinctive of Assyria, as those 
before and after it do of Egypt and Israel. Some writers understand the 
last clause as still making a distinction in favour of Israel, as if he had 
said, Egypt is indeed my people and Assyria my handiwork, but Israel 
after all and alone is my inheritance. The objections to this interpretation 
are, first, that it is wholly arbitrary; that is, it assumes a peculiar emphasis 
in the word inheritance which neither usage nor the context warrants ; and 
secondly, that it contradicts or makes unmeaning the varied and reiterated 
forms of speech by which the Prophet had before expressed the ideas of 
equality and union. Where his very object seems to be to represent the 
three united powers as absolutely one in privilege, it cannot be supposed 
that he would wind up by saying that they are not absolutely equal after 
all. Much less is such a meaning to be put upon his words when there 
is nothing in the words themselves to require or even authorize it. The 
correct view of the verse seems to be this : In order to express once more and 
in the most emphatic manner the admission of Egypt and Assyria to the 
privileges of the chosen people, he selects three titles commonly bestowed 
upon the latter exclusively, to wit, God's people, the work of his hands, and 
his inlieritance, and these three he distributes to the three united powers 
without discrimination or invidious distinction. If this view of the matter 
be correct, the meaning of the whole will be distorted by attaching any 
undue emphasis to the concluding words. As to the application of the 
prophecy, there are three distinct opinions. One is that the Prophet here 
anticipates a state of peace and international communion between Egypt, 
Israel, and Assyria in his own times, which may or may not have been 
actually realized. Another is that he predicts what actually did take place 
under the reign of Alexander and the two great powers that succeeded him, 
viz. the Graeco-Syrian and Egyptian monarchies, by which the true reli- 
gion was protected and diffused, and the way prepared for the preaching of 
the gospel. A third is that Egypt and Assyria are here named as the two 
great heathen powers known to the Jews, whose country lay between them, 
and was often the scene, if not the subject, of their contests, so that for 
ages they were commonly in league with the one against the other. To 
describe these two great belligerent powers as at peace with Israel and one 
another, was not only to foretell a most surprising revolution in the state 
of the world, but to intimate at least a future change in the relation of 
the Jews and Gentiles. "When he goes still further and describes these 
representatives of heathenism as received into the covenant, and sharing 
with the church of God its most distinctive titles, we have one of the clearest 
and most striking predictions of the calling of the Gentiles that the word of 
God contains. One advantage of this exposition is, that ^Yhile it thus extends 
and elevates the scope of the prediction, it retains unaltered whatever there 
may be of more specific prophecy or of coincidence with history. If Alex- 
ander is referred to, and the spread of Judaism under him and his succes- 
sors, with the general pacification of the world and progress of refinement, 
these are so many masterly strokes added to the great prophetic picture ; 
but they cannot be extracted from it and made to constitute a picture by ' 
themselves. As to the construction of the first clause, it may be observed 
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that most -writers refer the relative pronoun to p^O* or give "}>? the sense 
of for, became, but Ewald and Knobel make Hpn? the antecedent, the bless- 
juff -wherewith God has blessed it, as in Dent. xii. 7, xv. 14. In either 
case, the suffix '"Bya, refers not to f^O as -a masculine, because denoting 
people, but to Egypt, Assyria, and Israel, considered as a single nation. 
The preterite form of the verb has reference to the benediction as preced- 
inr and occasioning the union just before described. When Egypt, Assyria, 
and Israel are thus united, it will be because God has already blessed them, 
saying, &c. There is therefore no necessity or ground for an arbitrary- 
change of the preterite into a future, nor even for evading an exact transla- 
tion by the substitution of the present form. How far the early Jews 
were below the genuine spirit of the Prophecies, may be gathered from 
the fact that both the Septuagint and Targum make this a promise to 
Israel exclusively, Assyria and Egypt being mentioned merely as the places 
where they had experienced affliction. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

ABOUT the tune of the Assyrian attack on Ashdod, the Prophet is directed 
to walk naked and barefoot, as a sign of the defeat and captivity of the Egyp- 
tians and Ethiopians who were at war with Assyria. The first verse fixes 
the date of this symbolical transaction ; the second contains the divine com- 
mand and the record of its execution ; the third and fourth explain the 
meaning of the symbol ; the fifth and sixth predict its eflect, or rather that 
of the event which it prefigured. The questions which have been raised, 
as to the date of the composition 'and the fulfilment of the prophecy, will 
be most conveniently considered in the course of the detailed interpretation. 
It may be added here, however, that Cocceius, with all other interpreters, 
applies this chapter to the Literal Egypt, but instead of admitting any in- 
consistency between this hypothesis and that which supposes chap. xix. to 
relate to the mystical Egypt, he ingeniously converts the juxtaposition into 
an argument for his own opinion, by alleging that the chapter now before 
us was added for the very purpose of shewing that the foregoing promises 
and threatenings did not belong to the literal Egypt. 

1. In the year of Tartan's coming to Ashdod, in Sargon king of Assyria's 
sending him (i. e. when Sargon, king of Assyria, sent him), and he fought 
with Ashdod (i. e. besieged it) and took it. Ashdod was one of the five 
cities of the Philistines (Josh. xi. 22, xv. 46; 1 Sam. v. 1), considered on 
account of its strong fortifications (from which its name is 'supposed to be 
derived) the key of Egypt, and therefore frequently attacked in the wars 
between Egypt and Assyria. According to Herodotus, Psammetichus 
besieged it twenty-nine years. This, if not an exaggeration, is the longest 
siege in history, and probably took place after what is here recorded, in order 
to recover Ashdod from Assyria. Its site is marked by a village still called 
Esdud (Kobinson's Palestine, ii. 368.) The name of Sargon nowhere else 
occurs. Tartan appears again as a general under Sennacherib (2 Kings 
xviii. 17). From this Usher, Gxotius, Lowth, and Doederlein infer that 
Sargon and Sennacherib are one and the same person. According to Jerome, 
this king had seven names ; according to Kimchi and the Talmud, eight. 
This looks very much like a Jewish figment designed to render the alleged 
identity more probable. Marsham and J. D. Michaelis identify Sargon with 
Esarhaddon; Sanctius, Vitringa, andEichhorn, with Shalmaneser. All these 
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suppositions are less probable than the obvious one, that Sargon was a 
king of Assyria mentioned only here, because his reign was very short, and 
this was the only occurrence that brought him into contact with the Jews. 
That he was not the immediate successor of Sennacherib, is clear from 
chap, xxxvii. 38, and from the fact which seems to be implied in 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 21, that Tartan perished in the great catastrophe. The most 
plausible hypothesis, and that now commonly adopted, is, that he reigned 
three or four years between Shalmaneser and Sennacherib (according to 
Knobel's computation, from 718 to 715 B.C.). It is said indeed in one of 
the Apocryphal books (Tob. i. 15) that Sennacherib was the son of Ene- 
messar (i. e. Shalmaneser) ; but even allowing more weight to this authority 
than it deserves, Sargon may have been an elder brother. In the Vatican 
text of the Septuagint this name is written 'Aova, in the Complutensian 
Nagva, by Aquila and Theodotion 'Sagayuv, The immediate succession of 
these two kings readily accounts for Tartan's being named as an officer of 
both, as Vitringa observes that Abner served under Saul and Ishbosheth, 
and Benaiah under David and Solomon. So the Duke of Wellington, in 
our day, has served under four successive sovereigns. Nothing, therefore, 
can be proved in this way as to the identity of Sargon and Sennacherib. 
Hendewerk even questions the propriety of inferring that they reigned in 
immediate succession, on the ground that Tartan, like Rabshalceh and Eab- 
saris (2 Kings xviii. 17), was not a proper name but an official title. 
Hendewerk himself, however, acquiesces in the common chronological 
hypothesis, although he questions this mode of proving it. The name 
Tartan is written in the Alexandrian text of the Septuagint "Nadav, in the 
Vatican Tavdtjav. Here, as in chap. vi. 1, it is disputed whether in the 
year of Tartan's coming means before or after that occurrence. The truth 
is, it means neither, but leaves that question undetermined, or at most to 
be determined by the context. Those who refer the last two verses of 
the chapter to the Philistines, and suppose the prophecy to have been in- 
tended to forewarn them of the issue of the siege of Ashdod, and of the 
folly of relying on Egyptian or Ethiopian aid against Assyria, must of 
course assume that this symbolical transaction took place before the arrival 
of Tartan, or at least before the end of the siege. Those, on the other 
hand, who suppose it to refer to the Jews themselves, find it more natural 
to assume that the prophecy was uttered after the fall of Ashdod. In this 
case, the recording of the prophecy may have been contemporaneous with 
its publication. In the other case, we must suppose it to have been re- 
duced to writing after the event. Here, as in chap. vii. 116, G-esenius 
infers from the use of the third person, that the chapter was not written 
by Isaiah himself, but by a scribe or amanuensis. Here too, as in chap, 
vii. 1, Ewald regards the last clause as a parenthetical anticipation, and 
the next verse as continuing the narrative directly. As if he had said, 
" In the year that Tartan came to Ashdod (which he besieged and finally 
took), at that time," &c. But this supposition is at least unnecessary. 
On the change of construction from the infinitive to the future, and the 
collocation of the subject and the object in the first clause, vide supra, 
chap. v. 24. 

jg 2. At that time spake Jehovah by the hand of Isaiah the son of Amos, 
saying, .Go, and thou shalt open (i.e. loose) the sackcloth from upon thy 
loins, and thy shoe thou shalt pidl off from upon thy foot. And he did so, 
going naked and barefoot. Maimonides, Kimchi, Staudlin, and Hende- 
werk, suppose this to have been done merely in vision. This supposition 
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is not altogether arbitrary, i.e. without any intimation in the text, but is 
rendered more improbable by the expression that he ' did so, as well as by 
the statement in the next verse, that the act required was to be a sign or 
symbol to the spectators, which certainly implies that it was really exhi- 
bited. This supposition of an ideal exposure seems to have been resorted 
to in order to avoid the conclusion that the Prophet really appeared before 
the people in a state of nudity. It is commonly agreed, however, that 
this was not the case. The word naked is used to express partial denuda- 
tion in all languages. The examples quoted by Yitringa from Seneca, 
Suetonius, and Aurelius Victor, have been copied or referred to by most 
later writers. As biblical examples, may be cited 1 Sam. xix. 24, 2 Sam. 
vi. 20, Amos ii. 16, John xxi. 7. In the case before us we may either 
suppose that the pi? was an upper garment which he threw entirely off, or 
an inner garment which opened by ungirding it, or a girdle itself which he 
loosened and perhaps removed. Sackcloth was a common mourning dress, 
and some suppose that Isaiah was now wearing -it in token of his grief for 
the exile of the ten tribes (Kimchi, Lightfoot). Others understand it as 
an official or ascetic dress worn by the prophets (Zech. xiii. 4), as for in- 
stance by Elijah (2 Kings i. 8), and by John the Baptist (Matt. iii. 4). 
Others again suppose that it is mentioned as a cheap coarse dress worn by 
the Prophet in common with the humbler class of the people. The name 
P^ appears to have reference merely to the coarseness of the texture ; but 
the cloth would seem to have been usually made of hair, and, in later 
times at least, of a black colour (Eev. vi. 12). The expression by the hand 
denotes ministerial agency or intervention, and is often used in reference to 
communications made to the people through the prophets. (Exod. iv. 13; 
1 Sam. xvi. 20 ; Jer. xxxvii. 2.) So in this case the divine communica- 
tion was really addressed to the people, though the words immediately 
ensuing are addressed to the Prophet himself. There is no ground, there- 
fore, for suspecting, with Hendewerk, that the words "P?, &c., were inter- 
polated afterwards as an explanatory gloss, or for assuming, with Gesenius, 
that tl? is here used like a corresponding phrase in Arabic to mean before 
or in the presence of, as some suppose it does in 1 Sam. xxi. 14, and Job 
xv. 27. It is not even necessary to suppose that the phrase has exclusive 
reference to the symbolical action. Gill : " He spoke by him by the sign 
he used according to his order, and he spoke to him to use the sign." The 
simplest and most natural solution is, that what was said to the Prophet 
was obviously said through Irim to the people. Above thirty manuscripts 
and several editions read 1 v31 in the plural, but of course without a change 
of meaning. 

3. And Jehovah said, As my servant Isaiah has gone naked and barefoot 
three years a sign and symbol concerning Egypt and concerning Ethiopia. 
Here begins the divine explanation of the symbolical act before commanded. 
Although the design of this transaction was to draw attention by exciting 
surprise, naiE does not merely mean a wonder, but a portent or extraordi- 
nary premonition. /P might here be taken in the more specific sense of 
against, but the more general meaning is sufficient, and agrees well with the 
context. Cush has been variously explained to mean a part of Arabia on 
the coast of the Bed Sea (Bochart), or this part of Arabia with the oppo- 
site part of Africa (Vitringa) ; but the latest authorities confirm the ancient 
explanation of the word as meaning Ethiopia. In the prophecies belonging 
to the reign of Hezekiah, Egypt and Ethiopia are frequently combined, 
either because they were in close alliance, or because an Ethiopian dynasty 
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then reigned in Upper Egypt. It has been a question with interpreters 
whether the words three years are to be connected with what follows or 
what goes before. The Septuagint gives both solutions by repeating rg/ a 
err). The Masoretic interpunction throws the words into the second clause, 
three years a sign, &c. This construction is adopted by some modern writers 
for the purpose of avoiding the conclusion that Isaiah walked naked and bare- 
foot for the space of three years, which is certainly the obvious and prinia 
facie meaning of the words. Those who adhere to the Masoretic accents, 
understand the second clause to mean a three years 1 sign and wonder, i. e. 
either a sign of something to occur in three years, or to continue three years, 
or a sign for three years of a subsequent event. Those who connect three 
years with what precedes, either understand the language strictly as denoting 
that the Prophet continued to go naked and barefoot for that space of time, 
or palliate the harshness of this supposition by assuming that he only 
appeared thus when he went abroad, or at certain set times, or occasionally. 
The most improbable hypothesis of all is that of a transposition in the text, 

niK nJB> tih& for QyP WW HIS (G-esenius), unless the preference be due to 
that of Lowth, that the original reading was three days, or to that of Vitringa, 
that three days was meant to be supplied by the reader. On the whole, the 
simplest and most satisfactory solution is that proposed by Hitzig, who sup- 
poses the Prophet to have exposed himself but once in the way described, 
after which he continued to be a sign and wonder for three years, i. e. till 
the fulfilment of the prophecy. This explanation avoids the difficulty as to 
the three years' exposure, and at the same time adheres to the Masoretic 
interpunction. The three years have been variously understood, as the 
duration of the siege of Ashdod, as the duration of the exile threatened in 
the next verse, and as the interval which should elapse between the pro- 
phecy and its fulfilment. Of these three hypotheses the second is the least 
probable, while the first and third may be combined. 

4. So shall the Icing of Assyria lead the captivity (i. e. the captives') of 
Egypt and the exiles of Ethiopia, young and old, naked and barefoot, with 
their buttocks uncovered, the nakedness (or disgrace) of Egypt. This 
verse completes the comparison begun in that before it. JH3 is commonly 
applied to flocks and herds, and, like the Latin 0.70, corresponds both to lead 
and drive in .English. Our language does not furnish two equivalents to 
Q^ and rfl?| as abstract nouns, exile being never used as a collective for 
exiles. The sense of the original is expressed, with a change of form, in 
the English Yersion (the Egy2Jtians prisoners, and the Ethiopians captives), 
and by Luther (das gefangene Egypten und vertriebene Mohrenland). The 
phrase D^iP.t-'l Wy$ is not meant to exclude men in the prime of life because 
already slain in battle (Musculus), but comprehends all ages. It is clear 
from this verse that Isaiah's exposure did not prefigure the spoliation of the 
Egyptians (Barnes), but their personal captivity. It is also clear, from a 
comparison of the type and antitype, that the nakedness of ver. 2 was a par- 
tial one, since captives were not commonly reduced to a state of absolute 
nudity. This is confirmed by the addition of the word barefoot in both 
cases, which would be superfluous if naked had its strictest sense. The 
last clause is separately construed by Ewald : they who are thus uncovered 
are the shame of Egypt. Other interpreters continue the construction from 
the previous clause. fl.37? ^ s n t to be taken in its strict sense, as in appo- 
sition with the phrase before it, but in its secondary sense of shame or igno- 
miny, with or without a preposition understood. The omission of Ethiopia 
in this last clause is no ground for supposing it to be interpolated in the other 
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(Hitzig)> nor is there an allusion to the greater sensitiveness of the Egyp- 
tians (Vitringa). The omission is, so to speak, an accidental one, i.e. 
without design or meaning. Even Hendewerk exclaims against the tasteless 
and unmeaning maxim, that a writer who repeats his own expressions must 
do it with servile exactness, or be suspected of some deep design in the 
omission. Connected as Egypt and Ethiopia were in fact and in the fore- 
<roing context, either name includes the other. The king of Assyria here 
meant is neither Nebuchadnezzar (Cocceius), nor Esarhaddon, nor Shalma- 
neser, but either Sennacherib or Sargon himself.* The modern German 
writers suppose this prediction to have been fulfilled in tbe conquest of No- 
Amnion (i. e. Diospolis or Thebes), mentioned in Nahum iii. 8 as a recent 
event. How long beforehand the prediction was uttered is a question of 
small moment, and one which cannot be decided. There is no ground, 
however, for the supposition that the interval was so short as to convert the 
prophecy into a mere conjecture or an act of sagacious forecast. Equally 
vain are the attempts to determine whether the king of Assyria remained at 
home during the siege of Ashdod, or was then engaged in his attack upon 
Egypt. The chronological hypotheses of Usher, Marsham, and Yitringa, 
all assume that Sargon was identical either with Shalmaneser, Esarhaddon, 
or Sennacherib. '"S-I^O is explained by Jarchi as a singular with a super- 
numerary syllable, by Kimchi and Gesenius as an old form of the plural 
absolute, by Ewald as an old form of the plural construct. On the con- 
struction with the following noun, vide supra, chap. i. 4, iii. 16. 

5. And they shall be afraid and ashamed of Ethiopia their expectation, 
and of Egypt their boast. This is the effect to be produced by the catas- 
trophe just threatened. Both the Hebrew verbs take IP after them, as 
afraid and ashamed take of in English ; but the full sense of -IfiD is, that 
they shall be confounded, filled with consternation, at the fate of those in 
\vhom they trusted for deliverance. B2D is that to which they look for help. 
It is used in the same sense Zech. ix. 5. According to Hitzig, B2D properly 
belongs to Q^VP, but was taken from it to be joined with the interpolated 
^13, its place being supplied by the inappropriate word rON^Fl. Knc-bel, 
on the contrary, sees a peculiar beauty in the distinction between Ethiopia, 
to which they merely looked for help, and Egypt, from which they had 
formerly received it, and in which they therefore gloried. The verbs in this 
verse are indefinite. Some refer them to the Philistines, others to the Jews, 
and a third class to an Egyptian faction in Jerusalem. These are mere 
conjectures, nor can anything more be ascertained from the intentionally 
vague terms of the text. That the words refer to the Philistines, is inferred 
from the mention of the siege of Ashdod in the first verse. But this is by 
no means a necessary inference, since Ashdod was attacked and taken, not 
as a town of the Philistines, but as a frontier post of great importance to 
both parties in the war. So far, then, as the Jews were interested in the war 
at all, they were interested in the fate of Ashdod, and the mention of this 
siege as one of the principal events of the campaign is altogether natural. 
In favour of the reference to Judah may be also urged the want of any clear 
example in Isaiah of a prophecy exclusively intended for the warning or 
tostruction of a foreign power. In either case, the meaning of the verse is, 
that they who had relied on Egypt and its ally Ethiopia for aid against 
Assyria, whether Jews or Philistines, or both, should be confounded at 
Beholding Egypt and Ethiopia themselves subdued. 

And the inhabitant of this isle (or coast) shall say in that day, Be- 
i. A. a 
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hold, tints (or swc7i) is our expectation, . whither we fled for help, to l e 
. delivered from the presence of the king of Assyria. And how- shall w e 
(ourselves] escape? The disappointment described in the foregoing verse 
is now expressed by those who felt it. The argument is one a fortiori. ft 
the protectors were subdued, what must become of the protected ? . J^ 
pronoun in the last clause is emphatic, as it usually is when not essential to 
the sense. The Hebrew ^K has no exact equivalent in English. Three dis- 
tinct shades or gradations of meaning seem to be' clearly marked in usage. 
The first is that of land, as opposed to water ; the second that of ccasf, as 
opposed to inland ; the third that of island, as opposed to mainland. 
The last, although commonly expressed in most translatiocs, is perhaps, 
the least frequent of the three. The word here denotes, not Lower 
EgyP^s or ^ e Delta of the Nile (Clericus), but the south-eastern shore of 
the Mediterranean, here called this coast, as Hendewerk observes, in order 
to distinguish it from that coast, viz. Ethiopia and Egypt, which had just 
before been mentioned. As to the extent of country meant to be included, 
nothing of course can be determined from the word itself, which is de- 
signedly indefinite. Hitzig, in accordance with his view of the whole pro- 
phecy, restricts the application to the land of the Philistines, as the 
-maritime tract in the south-west of Palestine, adjacent to Egypt. Others 
. ; with more probability regard it as denoting Palestine itself, in the large 
modem sense, but with particular reference to Judah. Thus or such is 
our expectation, i.e. this is the end of it, you see what has become of it, 
, you see the fate of that to which we looked for help (*Jt?2E) ; how then 
can we ourselves (^,48) be delivered or escape ? See a similar expression, 
2 Kings x. 4. 
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As three of the verses of this chapter begin with the word Kfe> (vers. 
1, 11, 13), it is now commonly supposed to consist of three distinct pro- 
: phecies. It is also agreed that the first of these (vers. 1-10) relates to the 
conquest of Babylon by the Medes and Persians; the second (vers. ill, 12) 
either to Edom, or the Arabian tribe Dumah ; and the third (vers. 
1317) to another Arabian tribe, or to Arabia in general. The second 
: and third of these divisions are admitted by the recent German writers 
to be genuine, .that is to say, composed by Isaiah himself, while the first 
is with almost equal unanimity declared to the product of a later age. 
This critical judgment as in other cases, is founded partly on alleged diver- 
sities of phraseology, but chiefly on the wonderful coincidences with his- 
tory, both sacred and profane, which could not be ascribed to Isaiah or to 
-any contemporary writer, without conceding the reality of prophetic inspira- 
tion. The principle involved in this decision is consistently carried 
out by Paulus, Eichhorn, and Kosenmuller* who regard the passage as an 
ex post facto prophecy, while. Gesenius, Maureiy Hitzig,: Ewald, Umbreit, 
and Knobel, arbitrarily reject this supposition, and maintain that it was 
written just before the event, when Isaiah, as a politician or a poet, could 
foresee what was to happen. Upon this we may observe, first, that all such 
reasoning proceeds, not upon the want of satisfactory evidence, but upon 
the impossibility of inspiration or prophetic foresight, so that even suppos- 
ing it to have existed, no proof could establish it. There is nothing* 
therefore, in the reasoning of such writers to ehake the faith of any 
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do not hold their fundamental .principle of unbelief. In the next place, 
this hypothesis entirely fails to account for the minute agreement of the 
prophecy with history in circumstantials, which must therefore be ex- 
plained away by forced constructions and interpretations. Taking the 
language in. its obvious, meaning, and excluding all gratuitous assumptions, 
weshall be constrained to look upon this passage as one of the most 
striking instances of strict agreement between prophecy and. history. As 
to the remainder of the chapter, while it cannot be denied . that the 
connection of the parts, and the .meaning of each in itself, are exceed- 
ing obscure, it may be doubted whether there is sufficient ground for 
their entire separation as distinct and independent prophecies. The ex- 
treme brevity, especially of the second part (vers. 11, 12), makes this very 
dubious, and the doubt is strengthened by the recurrence of the figure of 
a watchman in ver. 11, The conclusion drawn from the use of the word 
N|> rests upon the dubious assumption that it is to be regarded as a for- 
mal title or. inscription. It is worthy of remark, that some of the same 
writers who reject these titles as no part::of the text, appeal to their 
authority ..in settling the division and arrangement of the chapter. The 
truth is, :that this formula, in many cases, seems to indicate at most 
the subdivisions of an unbroken context. In the case before us, as in 
;chap. xivi 20, it is safer to assume. the unity of the composition than 
rashly to dismember it. \ However difficult it may be, : therefore, to deter- 
mine the connection of these parts, they may safely be : regarded as 
composing one obscure but continuous prediction. This is the less im- 
probable, because they can all be brought into connection, if not unity, 
.by simply, supposing that the tribes or races, to which vers. 11-17 relate, 
were sharers with the Jews in the Babylonian tyranny, and therefore in- 
terested in its v downfall. .This hypothesis, it is true, is not susceptible of 
.demonstration; but it is strongly recommended by the very fact that it 
.explains the juxtaposition of these prophecies, or rather entitles them to 
be considered one. 

The first part of the prophecy opens with an emphatic intimation of its 
alarming character, vers. 14. We have then a graphic, representation of 
the march of the Medes and Persians upon Babylon, vers ; 5-9. This is 
followed by a hint of .the effect which this event would have upon the people 
of Jehovah, ver. 10. 

The remainder of ihe chapter represents the neighbouring nations as in- 
volved in the same sufferings with the Jews, but without any consolatory 
promise of deliverance, vers. 11-17. 

1. The burden of the' desert of the sea. Like whirlwinds in the south, as to 

7 // * 

nislnng (or driving] from the wilderness it comes, from, a terrible land. By 
the desert of the sea, Grotius understands .the country of the Edomites, 
extending to the Bed Sea,: as it did in the days of Solomon (1 Kings ix. 
26). Other interpreters are agreed that the phrase is an enigmatical de- 
scription of Babylonia as a great plain (Gen. xi. 1 ; Isa. xxiii. 13), watered 
"J a great river, which, like the Nile (chap. xix. 5), is sometimes called a 
Sfi a (chap, xxvii.. 1). This designation was the more appropriate because 
the plain of Babylon, according to Herodotus, was often overflowed before 
Semiramis took measures to prevent it, and Abydenus says expressly that 
then had. the appearance of a sea. The threatened danger is compared 
to the approach of a tempest from the south, *Ye.:from the great Arabian 
desert, in which quarter the most violent winds are elsewhere represented 
as prevailing. ? .before ?p?n denotes relation in general, and indicates the 
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point of the comparison. N3 is indefinite, and may either he referred to the 
enemy or made to agree with something, or the like understood. As 14*1613 
cannot be referred to the countries through which Cyrus passed, Knoliei 
disregards the accents and connects it with what goes hefore. " Like 
south-winds sweeping from the wilderness, one comes (or they come) from 
a terrible land." This, however, is unnecessary, as the phrase "i^tisp n^w 
be figurative, and refer to the foregoing comparison, as if he had said 
they come as storms come from the desert. 

2. A hard vision, it is revealed to me ; the deceiver deceiving and the 
spoiler spoiling. Go up, Elam ; besiege, O Media : all sighing (or all 
its sighing) have I made to cease. The first phrase of course means a 
vision of severe and awful judgments. The feminine form of the noon ia 
connected with a masculine verb, as Henderson imagines, to intimate the 
dreadful nature of the judgment threatened. It is hard to see how this end 
is attained by an irregularity of syntax. Others regard it as a mere enallage, 
which is the less probable, however, as the noun precedes the verb. Per- 
haps the simplest explanation is that "l|n is indefinite, and governs the 
preceding words ; as if he had said, A revelation has been made to me (con- 
sisting of) a grievous vision. The older writers understand the next clause 
as a description of the Babylonian tyranny, and give 1J12 its usual meaning 
of a treacherous dealer. The late writers apply the clause to the conquerors 
of Babylon, and make TP3 nearly synonymous with *Oifc?. But this sense 
of the word cannot be justified by usage. Nor is it necessary, even if the 
clause be applied to Cyrus, since one of the terms may describe the strata- 
gems of war, as the other does its violence. This is the more natural, as 
Babylon was actually taken by stratagem. Go up, L e. against Babylon, 
either in reference to its lofty defences (chap. xxvi. 5), or according to a 
more general military usage of the phrase. (Vide supra, chap. vii. 1.) The 
Medes and Persian were united under Cyrus, but the latter are here named 
first, as Knobel thinks, because they were now in the ascendant. The final 
letter of '"lOO^ is commonly regarded as a suffix, though without mappik, 
all its sighing, sc. Babylon's, i. e. all the sighing it has caused by its oppres- 
sion, or all the sighing of it, sc. the JW|, or captivity. Some, however, 
make the letter paragogic, and read all sighing, which amounts to the same 
thing, the limitation which is expressed in one case being understood in the 
other. Elam, a province of the Persian empire, is here put for the whole. 
Knobel sees a designed paronomasia in the similar forms 0?*$ vV. 

8. Therefore my loins are filled with pain ; pangs have seized me like the 
pangs of a travailing (woman) ; I writhe (or am convulsed) from hearing;! 
am shocked (or agitated) from seeing. Some regard these as the words of a 
captive Jew, or of a Babylonian ; but there is no objection to explaining 
them as expressive of the Prophet's own emotions, a very common method 
of enhancing the description even of described and righteous judgments. 
The reduplicated form ft?n?n is intensive. Lowth's translation, convulsed, 
is perhaps too strong, as the common version, lowed down, is too weak. 
The older writers give the ]P a causal meaning, from, i. e. by, or on account 
of. The later writers make it privative, away from hearing, i. e. so as not to 
hear. Ewald obtains the same sense by making it comparative, too w<$ 
confounded to hear, too much frightened to see. 

4. My heart wanders Creels, or is bewildered); horror appals me ; $$ 
twilight (night or evening) of my pleasure (or desire) he has put for (or. con- 
verted into) fear (or trembling) /or me. Compare the combination 33? *y 
Ps. xcv 10. There are two interpretations of the last clause. One sup- 
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poses it to mean that the night desired as a time of rest is changed into a 
time of terror ; the other, that a night of festivity is changed into a night 
of terror. As this last brings the prophecy into remarkable coincidence with 
history, the modern Germans commonly prefer the former. That the court 
Tvas revelling when Cyrus took the city, is stated in general by Hero- 
dotus and Zenophon, and in full detail by Daniel. That the two first, how- 
ever, did not derive their information from the prophet, may be inferred 
from their not mentioning the writing on the wall, a prodigy which would 
have seemed incredible to neither of them. 

5. Set the table, spread the cloth, eat, drink : arise, ye chiefs, anoint the 
shield! The Hebrew verbs are not imperatives but infinitives, here used 
in the first clause for the historical tense in order to give brevity, rapidity, 
and life to the description. For the same purpose the English imperative 
may be employed, as the simplest form of the verb, and unencumbered with 
the personal pronouns. The sense, however, is, that while the table is set, 
&c., the alarm is given. Luzzatto makes the whole verse antithetical": they 
set the table, they had better set a watch ; they eat and drink, they had 
better arise and anoint the shield. JVS^n nbs is commonly explained to 
mean ivatching the watch, i. e. setting a guard to prevent surprise. But the 
context implies that they were surprised. Ewald refers it to the watching 
of the stars, which agrees well with the Babylonian usages, but, like the first 
explanation, seems misplaced between the setting of the table and the sitting 
at it. Hitzig and Knobel give OSX the usual sense of H3y, to overspread 
or cover, and J"1 I| E>^ (which occurs only here) that of the thing spread, whe- 
ther it be the cloth or skin which serves the orientals for a table, or the 
carpet upon which they sit at meals. The anointing of the shield is sup- 
posed by some to be a means of preserving it or of repelling missiles from 
its surface, by others simply a means of cleansing and perhaps adorning 
it. Both agree that it is here poetically used to express the idea of arming 
or preparing for battle. There are two interpretations of the last clause. 
One makes it an address by Jehovah or the Prophet to the Medes and 
Persians, as in the last clause of ver. 2 ; the other a sudden alarm to the 
Babylonians at their feast. Both explanations, but especially the last, seem 
to present a further allusion to the surprise of the king and court by Cyrus. 
This coincidence with history can be explained away only by giving to the 
verse a vague and general meaning, which is wholly at variance with the 
graphic vividness of its expressions. 

6. For thus saith the Lord to me ': Go set (or cause to stand") the watch- 
man (or sentinel] ; that which he sees let him tell. Instead of simply predict- 
ing or describing the approach of the enemy, the Prophet introduces an ideal 
watchman^ as announcing what he actually sees. According to Knobel, he 
is himself the watchman (Hab. i. 8), which is hardly consistent with the 
language of this verse. The last clause may be also construed thus who 
may see (and) tell; but the first construction seems more natural. 

7. And should he see cavalry a pair (or pairs of horsemen) ass-riders 
camel-riders then shall he hearken with hearkening a great hearkening (i. e. 
listen attentively). This is Ewald' s construction of the sentence, which 
Opposes the divine instructions to be still continued. All other writers 
understand the Prophet as resuming his own narrative ; and he saw (or he 
se es), &c. Against this construction, and in favour of the first, is the form 
of the verbs, which are all in the preterite with vav conversive, because fol- 
lowing the futures of the foregoing verse (Nordheimer, 219). Besides, if 
the usual construction be adopted, ver. 9 is a mere repetition of ver. 7, and 
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ver. 8 is obviously misplaced between them. But on the other supposition 
this verse contains the order, and the ninth its execution, "while the eighth'; 
as a preface to the latter, is exactly in its proper place. *l is properly a 
yoke of oxen, then a pair in general. It is here collective, and means pairs 
of horsemen, i. e. horsemen in pairs, or marching two and two. The sense 
of steeds or riding- horses (as opposed to d'p-ID, chariot-horses), given, to 
D^CHS by G-esenhis, is extremely rare and doubtful, and ought not to be 
assumed without necessity. 2?p in a very great majority of cases means a 
chariot. But as this would seem to make the Prophet speak of chariots 
drawn by asses and camels,, most of the late writers either take the word in 
the sense of rows or troops, which seems entirely arbitrary, or in that of 
mounted troops or cavalry, which seems to be easily deducible from 231 } to 
ride, and may be justified by the analogy of 1 Sam. viii. 4; x. 18, where the 
word must mean either riders, or the beasts on which they rode, although 
the English translators, in order to retain the usual sense of chariot, supply 
horses in one place and men in the other. On the first of these hypotheses, 
the camels and asses would be mentioned only as beasts of burden ; but 
we know from Herodotus and Xenophon that the Persians also used them 
in their armies for riding, partly or wholly for the purpose of frightening 
the horses of the enemy. It is a slight but obvious coincidence of prophecy 
and history, that Xenophon represents the Persians advancing two by two 



8. And he cries a lion on the watch-tower, Lord, I am standing 
always by day, and on my ward (or place of observation} I am stationed all 
the night (i. e. all nif/ht, or every night, or both). That the setting of this 
watch is an ideal process, seems to be intimated by the word ^'"^ one of 
the divine names (not \n&$, my lord ax sir), and also by the unremitted 
vigilance to which he here lays claim. From the first of these particulars, 
Knobel infers that the Prophet is himself the watchman stationed by Jeho- 
vah. But see ver. 7, and the comment on it. Another view of the passage 
maybe suggested as possibly the true one, viz., that the Prophet, on receiv- 
ing the order to set a watch, replies that he is himself engaged in the per- 
formance of that duty. According to the usual interpretation, these are the 
words of the delegated watchman, announcing that he is at his post, and will 
remain there, and announce whatever he may see. There are two explana- 
tions of 'T.^iK &nj??i. The first makes rv^N the beginning of the watchman's 
speech he cries, a lion ! i. e. I see a lion coming, meaning the invader. The 
objection to this is not, as Henderson alleges, that the usage of the language 
does not authorize such an application of the figure of a lion ; but rather that 
this abrupt and general announcement of the enemy would hardly have been 
followed by a prefatory declaration of the watchman's diligence. , This, it 
is -clear, must come before, not after, the announcement of the enemy, and 
accordingly we find that announcement in the next verse, corresponding ex-; 
actly to the terms of the instructions in the seventh. These considerations 
seem decisive in favour of the other hypothesis, now commonly adopted, viz. 
that n.l^K forms no part of the sentinel's report, but is rather a description of 
the way in which he makes it. The true sense of the words is given in a 
paraphrase in Rev. x. 3, he cried ivith a loud voice as when a lion roareth.' 
As to the syntax, we may either supply | before n.^X, of which ellipsis there ? 
are some examples, or still more simply read the lion cries, thus converting 
the simile into a metaphor. The first construction agrees best, however, with 
the Masoretic accents. Luzzatto explains H.^X as the usual cry of shepherds 
when they saw wild beasts approaching. 
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9. And behold, this comes (or this is what is coming), mounted men, pairs 
of horsemen. And he answers (i. e. speaks again) and says, Fallen, fatten is 
Babylon, and all the images of her gods he has broken (as crushed] to the 
earth. The last verb is indefinitely construed, but obviously refers to the 
enemy as the instrument of Babylon's destruction rather than to God, as 
the efficient cause. The omission of the asses and camels hi this verse is 
explained by Knobel on the ground that the enemy is now to be conceived 
as having reached the city, his beasts of burden being left behind him.: 
But the true explanation seems to be that the description given in ver. 7 
is abbreviated here, because so much was to be added. Still the corres- 
pondence is sufficiently exact. K"K 333 is supposed by some to mean 
chariots containing men ; but according to the analogy of ver. 7, it rather, 
means mounted men. As the phrases camel-riders, ass-riders, there used, 
from the nature of the case can only mean riders upon camels and asses, so 
here man-riders, from the nature of the case, can only mean men who are 
riders themselves. : The structure of the passage is highly dramatic. In the 
sixth verse, the Prophet is commanded to set a watch. In the seventh, the, 
sentinel is ordered to look out for an army of men, mounted on horses, camels, 
and asses. In the eighth, he reports himself as being at his post. In the, 
ninth, he sees the very army which had been described approaching. An- 
swer is used, both in Greek and Hebrew, for the resumption of discourse by' 
the same speaker, especially after an interval. It is here equivalent to spoke 
again. During the interval implied, the city is supposed to have been 
taken, so that when the watchman speaks again, it is to say that Babylon is 
fallen. The omission of all the intermediate details, for the purpose of 
bringing the extremes together, is a masterly stroke of poetical description, 
which would never have occurred to an inferior writer. The allusion to 
idols in the last clause is not intended merely to remind us that the conquest 
was a triumph of the true God over false ones, but to bring into view the 
well known aversion of the Persians to all images. Herodotus says they not 
only thought it unlawful to use images, but imputed folly to those who did 
it. Here is another incidental but remarkable coincidence of prophecy even 
with profane history. 

10. my threshing, and the son of my threshing-floor! What I 
have heard from Jehovah of hosts, the God of Israel, I have told .you. This 
part of the prophecy closes with an apostrophe, showing at once by whose 
power and for whose sake the downfall of Babylon was to be brought about. 
Threshing here means that which is threshed, and is synonymous with the 
following phrase, son of the threshing-floor, i. e. (according to the oriental 
idiom which uses son to signify almost any relation) threshed grain. The 
Comparison of severe oppression or affliction to threshing is a common one, 
and though the terms here used are scarcely intelligible when literally ren- 
dered into English, it is clear that they mean, oh my oppressed and afflicted 
People, and must therefore be addressed not to the Babylonians but the Jews, 
to whom the fall of Babylon would bring deliverance, and for whose consola- 
tion this prediction was originally uttered. . The last clause assures them 
that their own God had sent this message to them. 

11. The burden ofDumah. To me (one is) calling from Seir. Watch- 
man, what of the night? Watchman, what of the night? It has been al- 
ready stated that most interpreters regard this and the next verse as an 
independent prophecy ; but]that the use of the word N'^2 is an insufficient 
Reason, while the extreme brevity of the passage, and the recurrence of the 
agure of a sentinel or watchman, seem to indicate that it is a continuation of 
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what goes before, although a new subject is here introduced. Of Dumah 
there are two interpretations. J. D. Michaelis, Gesenius, Maurer, Hitzig, 
Ewald, TJmbreit, understand it as the name of an Arabian tribe descended 
from Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 14 ; 1 Chron. i. 30), or of a place belonging to that 
tribe, perhaps the same now called Dumah Eljandil on the confines of Arabia 
and Syria. In that case, Seir, which lay between Judah and the desert of 
Arabia, is mentioned merely to denote the quarter whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. But as Seir was itself the residence of the Edomites or children of 
Esau, Yitringa, Eosenmiiller, and Knobel, follow the Septuagint and Jar- 
chi, in explaining now as a variation of the name QHiS, intended at the same 
time to suggest the idea of silence, solitude, and desolation. .This enigmati- 
cal name, as well as that in ver. 1, is ascribed by Knobel to the copyist or 
compiler who added the inscriptions'. In favour of the first interpretation is 
the mention of Arabia and of certain Arabian tribes in the following verses. 
But even Edom might be said to form a part of Arabia. Jerome also 
mentions Dumah as a district in the south of Edom. The greater import- 
ance of Edom, and the frequency with which it is mentioned in the prophets, 
especially as an object of divine displeasure, also recommend this exegetical 
hypothesis. Knobel adds that the Edomites were subject to Judah till the 
year B.C. 743, and would therefore naturally take part in its sufferings 
from Babylonian tyranny. Clericus understands the question to be, what 
has happened since last night ? The English Version seems to mean, what 
have you to say of the night ? Interpreters are commonly agreed, however, 
that the IP is partitive, and that the question is, what part of the night is it, 
equivalent to our question, what o'clock ? This may have been a custom- 
ary method of interrogating watchmen. N.1P is indefinite, or may agree 
with ?1p understood. (Vide infra, chap. xl. 3). Night is a common meta- 
phor to represent calamity, as daybreak does relief from it. Some regard 
this as a taunting inquiry addressed to Judah by his heathen neighbours. It 
is much more natural, however, to explain it as an expression of anxiety 
arising from a personal concern in the result. 

12. The watchman says, Morning comes and also night; if ye will in- 
quire, inquire; return, come. Grotius understands this to mean that though 
the natural morning might return, the moral or spiritual night would still 
continue. Gesenius explains it as descriptive of vicissitude: morning 
comes, but night comes after it. Most writers understand it as relating to 
different subjects : morning comes (to one) and night (to another) ; which 
would seem to mean that while the Jewish night was about to be dispelled, 
that of Edom or Arabia should still continue. Those who regard these 
verses as genuine, but deny the inspiration of the writer, are under the ne- 
cessity of referring them to something which took place in the days of 
Isaiah. Knobel, for example, understands him here as threatening Edom 
with a visit from the Assyrians on their return from Egypt. But connected 
as the words are with the foregoing prophecy, it is far more natural to under- 
stand them as referring to the Babylonian conquest of Judea and the neigh- 
bouring countries. The last clause intimates that the event was still un- 
certain. Henderson and others give to -12^ the spiritual sense of repentance 
and conversion ; but there seems to be no need of departing from the literal 
import of the word. The true sense of the clause is that given by Luther. 
If you wish to know you must inquire again ; you are come too soon ; the 
time of your deliverance is not at hand ; return or come again. On any 
hypothesis, however, these two verses still continue enigmatical and doubt- 
ful in their meaning. \ 
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13. The burden of Arabia. In the forest in Arabia shall ye lodge, oh ye 
caravans ofDedanim. The genuineness of this verse and of those which 
follow is questioned by Eichhorn, Paulus, Baur, and Kosenmuller, but de- 
fended by Knobel on the ground that Tl3p 1N^, and I*??' ^ are expressions 
belonging to Isaiah's dialect. Hitzig and Hendewerk, with the older writers, 
regard these verses, and vers. 11, 12, as forming one prophecy. But 
Knobel maintains that vers. 11, 12 are of a later date, for the singular 
reason that they speak with uncertainty of that which is confidently foretold 
in the others. He also alleges that the title or inscription was taken from 
the word ^!$3 in the next clause, even the preposition being retained. But 
3 is often interposed between words most closely connected, and this very 
combination occurs in Zech. ix. 1, where no such explanation can be given. 
The Prophet here passes from Edom to Arabia, or from one Arabian tribe 
or district to another. The answer in ver. 12, that the dawn was approach- 
ing for the Jews but not for them, is here explained. The country was to 
be in such a state that the caravans which usually travelled undisturbed 
would be obliged to leave the public road, and pass the night among the 
bushes or thickets, which seems to be here (and perhaps originally) the 
meaning of "ij?!. Forests properly so called do not exist in the Arabian 
desert. Gesenius explains Jl'irOK as the participle of rnfc, used as a noun 
in the sense of travelling companies or caravans. The Dedanim are men- 
tioned elsewhere in connection with Edom and Teman (Jer. xlix. 8 ; Ezek. 
xxv. 13), to whom they were probably contiguous. Their precise situation 
is the less important as they are not the subjects of the prophecy, but 
spoken of as strangers passing through, the interruption of whose journey 
is mentioned as a proof of the condition of the country. For 21J?3 the an- 
cient versions seems to read ^.pP.2, in which they are followed by Lowth, 
Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Knobel, the last of whom defends the emendation 
on the twofold ground, that 2"iy is a name found only in the later Hebrew 
writers, and that the addition of this name would be superfluous, as the 
caravans ofDedanim must pass of course through the desert of Arabia. 
The first of these arguments admits the easy answer that this place is itself 
a proof of earlier usage. To the second it may be replied, that Arabia is 
not half so superfluous as evening in connexion with ^ vfl which strictly 
means to spend the night. How easy it would be to retort upon such , 
criticism by demanding whether they could pass the night in the day-tune. 

14. To meet the thirsty they bring water, the inhabitants of the land of 
Tema ; with his bread they prevent (i. e. meet or anticipate) the fugitive. 
The men of Tema, another Arabian tribe, also engaged in trade (Jer. xxv. 
23 ; Job vi. 19), are described as bringing food and drink, not to the De- 
danim mentioned in ver. 13, but to the people of the wasted country. His 
bread is rendered in the English Version as a collective (their bread) refer- 
mg to the men of Tema ; but the suflix relates rather to the fugitive him- 
self, and the whole phrase means his portion of food, the food necessary for 
him, his daily bread. The ancient versions make the verbs imperative and 
understand the sentence as an exhortation to the people of Tema. This 
construction, which is adopted by Henderson, requires a change in the 
pointing of the text, for which there is no sufficient authority, much less a 
necessity. On the contrary, the context makes it far more natural to under- 
stand the Prophet as describing an act than as exhorting to it. 

15. Because (or when} from the presence of swords they fled, from the pre- 
sence of a drawn sword and from the presence of a bended bow, and from the 
presence of a weight of war. This verse describes them as not only plun- 
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dered but pursued by a blood-thirsty enemy. n^'-IB}, according to usage, 
seenis to mean not only drawn or thrust forth, but given up, abandoned to 
itself, and as it were allowed to do its worst. ^33 is properly weight, pres- ; 
sure, burden, or oppression. The corresponding verb is connected with 
the same noun in 1 Sam. xxxi. 3. . 

16. For thus saith the Lord to me. In yet a year (or in a year longer) 
liJce the years of a hireling (i. e. strictly computed) shall fail (or cease) all 
the glory of Kedar. This Terse seems to fix a time for the fulfilment of the 
foregoing prophecy. Here, as in chap. xvii. 3, glory comprehends all that 
constitutes the dignity or strength of a people. On the meaning of the 
phrase "V?B> ^3, vide supra, chap. xvi. 14. Kedar was the second son of. 
Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13). The name is here put either for an Arab tribe or 
for Arabia in general (Isa. xlii. 11, Ix. 7 ; Ezek. xxvii. 21). The Eabbins 
call the Arabic the language of Kedar. The chronological specification in 
this verse makes it necessary, either to assume a later writer than Isaiah, as 
some do in chap. xvi. 14, or a terminus a quo posterior to his time, as if 
he had said, within a year after something else before predicted ; or an abrupt 
recurrence from the days of Nebuchadnezzar or Cyrus to those of Hezekiah. 
The last would be wholly in accordance with the usage of the prophets ; 
but the best solution seems to be afforded by the second hypothesis. The 
sense will then be that the Arabians who suffered with the Jews, so far from 
sharing their deliverance, should, within a year after the ^e vent, be entirely 
destroyed. At the same time, due allowance should be made for diversity 
of judgment in a case so doubtful. 

17. And the remnant of the number of bows (or archers), the mighty men 
(or heroes), of the children of Kedar, shall be few (or become few), for Jehovah 
God of Israel hath spolten it. FlEJ'p is here collective and may either.be in 
regimen or apposition with the words which follow. The latter construction 
is favoured by the accents. We read elsewhere of the archery of Ishmael 
(Gen xxi. 20) and Kedar (Ps. cxx. 4). Another construction, which refers 
the first clause to the remnant left by the bows of the enemy, is possible, 
but should not be assumed without necessity. The last clause intimates 
that God, as the God of Israel, has a quarrel with Kedar, and at the same 
time that his power and omniscience will secure the fulfilment of the 
threatening. It is not impossible that future discoveries may yet throw 
light upon these brief and obscure prophecies. 



CHAPTEK XXII. 

THIS chapter naturally falls into two parts. The first decribes the 
conduct of the people of Jerusalem during a siege, vers. 114. The second 
predicts the removal of Shebna from his post as treasurer or steward of the 
royal household, vers. 15-25. The modern critics are of course inclined 
to treat these parts as independent prophecies, although they admit that 
both are by Isaiah, and that both were written probably about the same time. 
Against this supposition, and in favour of regarding them as one connected 
composition, we may argue, first, from the want of any title to the second 
part. This, it is true, is not conclusive, but creates a presumption which 
can only be rebutted by strong direct evidence. Another reason is that 
the second part of this chapter is the only example in Isaiah .of a prophecy 
against an individual. This again is not conclusive, since there might .be 
one such prophecy, if no more. But the presumption is against it, aS 
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analogy and Usage give the preference to any exegetical hypothesis which 
would connect this personal prediction -with one of a more general nature. 
A third reason is that in the second part the ground or occasion of the 
threatening is not expressed, and it is certainly less prohable that the design 
was meant to he conjectured or inferred from the prophecy itself, than that 
it is explained in the passage which immediately precedes it. The result 
appears to be, that by considering the parts as independent prophecies we 
leave the second incomplete and sui generis, whereas by combining them, 
we make the one explain the other; and as no philological or critical objec- 
tion has been urged against this supposition, it is probably the true one. 
The whole may then be described as a prophecy against the people of Jeru- 
salem in general, and against Shebna in particular, considered as their 
leader and example. 

It has been disputed whether the description, in the first part of this 
chapter was intended to apply to the siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib, or 
by Esarhaddon in the reign of Manasseh, or by Nebuchadnezzar, or by 
Titus. An obvious objection to the last two is that they leave the predic- 
tion against Shebna unconnected with the one before it. Cocceius ingeni- : 
ously suggests that Eliakim and his family were to retain their official rank 
and influence until the city was destroyed, and the kingdom of Judah at 
an end ; but this, though possible, will scarcely be preferred to any more 
natural and simple supposition. The objection to Sennacherib's invasion is 
that no such extremities were then experienced as the Prophet here describes. 
The objection to Nebuchadnezzar's is, that vers. 911 contain an exact de- 
scription of the measures taken by Hezekiah, as recorded in 2 Chron. xxxii. 
3-5. Moved by this consideration, some have assumed a reference to both 
events, the siege by Sennacherib, and that by Nebuchadnezzar. According 
toYitringa, the Prophet first describes the later event (vers. 15), and then 
recurs to one nearer at hand (vers. 6-14), this being placed last partly for 
the purpose of bringing it into juxtaposition with the threatening against 
Shebna. According to Calvin, vers. 15 predict the siege by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, while vers. 611 describe that by Sennacherib as already past. 
These suppositions, though admissible in case of necessity, can be justified 
by nothing short of it. As the measures described in vers. 911 were tem- 
porary ones which may have been frequently repeated, it is not absolutely 
necessary to apply that .passage to the times of Hezekiah. If the whole 
must be applied to one specific point of time, it is probably the taking of 
Jerusalem by the king of Assyria in the days of Manasseh, when the latter 
was himself carried captive with his chief men, and Shebna possibly among 
the rest. The choice seems to lie between this hypothesis and that of a 
generic prediction, a prophetic picture of the conduct of the Jews in a cer- 
tain conjuncture of affairs which happened more than once, particular 
strokes of the description being drawn from different memorable sieges, and 
especially from those of Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar. 

1. The burden of the Valley of Vision. What (is) to thee (what hast 
thou? or what aileth thee?) that thou art wholly (literally, the whole of thee) 
gone up on the house tops? The first clause is not an inscription of later 
date, erroneously copied from ver. 5 (Hitzig,' &c.), but the original com-' 
niencement of the prophecy, or of this part of it. The modern Germans 
pronounce all the titles in this form spurious, and then make the use of the 
word NEJ'D m ea eh particular case a proof of later date. It is just as easy 
and far more reasonable to assert that the use of this word in such connec- 
tions is a characteristic of Isaiah's manner. The enigmatical form is inten- 
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tional. By the valley of vision we are not to understand Babylon, nor 
Judea (Calvin, Lightfoot), but Jerusalem, as being 'surrounded by hills with 
valleys between them. There is no allusion to the degradation which 
awaited Jerusalem (Kimchi), nor to the name Moriah (J. D. Michaelis), 
nor to the school of the prophets in the valley at its foot (Yitringa), nor to 
the spectacle which was soon to be there exhibited (J. H. Michaelis), but 
to Jerusalem as the seat of revelation, the abode of the prophets, and the 
place where G-od's presence was manifested. ^J<~nD as usual expresses both 
surprise and disapprobation. (Vide supra, chap. iii. 15). The oriental 
roofs are flat and used for various purposes. The ascent here mentioned 
has been variously explained, as being designed to gratify curiosity by gaz- 
ing at the approaching enemy or the crowds of people seeking refuge in Jeru- 
salem, or to assail the invaders, or take measures for resisting them, or to 
indulge in grief, or to engage in idolatrous worship, or to celebrate a feast. 
The truth probably is, that the expression is here used as a lively descrip- 
tion of an oriental city in commotion, without any intention to intimate as 
yet the cause or the occasion, just as we might say that the streets of our 
own cities were full of people, whether the concourse was occasioned by 
grief, joy, fear, or any other cause. Some suppose the Prophet to inquire 
as a stranger what is the matter ; but he seems rather to express disappro- 
bation of the stir which he describes. 

2. Full of stirs, a noisy town, a joyous city, thy slain are not slain with 
the sword nor dead in battle. The first clause is commonly explained by the 
older writers as a descriptive of the commotion and alarm occasioned by 
the enemy's approach. But this makes it necessary either to give nTvJJ 
a sense not justified by usage, or to refer to a past time, while the other 
epithets are applied to the present. Thus Junius makes the Prophet ask, 
how is it that the city is now full of confusion and alarm which was once so 
joyous ? But this distinction of times is altogether arbitrary. The same 
remark applies, but in a less degree, to another construction which refers 
the whole clause to past time. The latest writers are agreed in making it 
descriptive of the present, not in reference however to alarm and agitation, 
but to the opposite condition of joyous excitement, frivolous gaiety, and 
reckless indifference, described in ver. 13. Kennicott and Tingstad make 
."lv?n mean thy warriors, but it is now universally taken in its usual sense. 
The expression thy slain are not slain with the sword cannot mean that 
none were slain, but necessarily implies mortality of another kind. The 
allusion is supposed by some to be to pestilence, by others to famine, such 
as prevailed in the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, and also that by 
the Eomans. As neither is specified, the words may be more generally 
understood as describing all kinds of mortality incident to sieges, excepting 
that of actual warfare. 

3. All thy chiefs fled together -from the low they were bound all thai 
were found of thee were bound together -from afar tliey fled. This verse 
describes the people, not as crowding from the country into Jerusalem, 
nor as fleeing from the public places in Jerusalem to hide themselves, but 
as flying from the enemy, and being nevertheless taken. f*Xp is neither a 
civil nor a military chief exclusively, but may be applied to either. "J"U is 
not to wander, but to flee. The Masoretic accents connect nt^pB with 
11DN, according to which construction we may either read they are bound 
(i. e. made prisoners) by the bow (i. e. the archers, as light-armed troops), 
or without the bow (i. e. not in battle, as the slain were not slain with the 
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sword) ; or it may mean without resistance, without drawing a bow. Some 
understand it to mean, they are restrained (by feax)from (using) the bow. 
Ewald and some older writers disregard the accent, and connect ri5J>pD with 
1113, they fled from the bow, but are nevertheless taken prisoners together. 
All that were found of thee may be in antithesis to thy chiefs ; as if he 
had said, not only thy chiefs, but all the rest. Some understand this as 
describing the voluntary confinement of the people in Jerusalem during a 
siege ; others apply it to their vain endeavours to escape from its privations 
and dangers. It is best to give the verse its largest meaning as descrip- 
tive of the hardships and concomitant evils, not of one siege merely, but 
of sieges in general. 

4. Therefore I said (or say), Look away from me ; let me be bitter in 
iceeping (or weep bitterly) ; try not to comfort me for the desolation of the 
daughter of my people. These are not the words of Jerusalem in answer 
to the question in ver. 1 (Junius), but those of the Prophet expressing his 
sympathy with sufferings which he foresees and foretells, as in chaps, 
xvi. 11, xxi. 3. IV'NJ;! seems to include the idea of obtruding consolation 
upon one who is unwilling to receive it. The daughter of my people does 
not mean the towns dependent on Jerusalem (Junius), nor Jerusalem itself 
as built by the people (Clericus), nor the sons of the people expressed by 
a feminine collective (Gesenius), but the people itself, poetically represented 
as a woman, and affectionately spoken of as a daughter. 

5. For tliere is a day of confusion and trampling and perplexity to the 
Lord Jehovah of hosts, in the valley of vision breaking the wall and crying 

to the mountain. *J1N? does not mean/rom or by the Lord, as the efficient 
cause, but to the Lord as the possessor. It is equivalent to our phrase 
the Lord has, which cannot be otherwise expressed in Hebrew. He has a 
day, i.e. he has it appointed, or has it in reserve. (Vide siipra, chap. ii. 
12.) Trampling does not refer to the treading down of the fields and 
gardens, but of men in battle, or at least in a general commotion and con- 
ftision. "iplpD has been variously explained as a participle and a noun, 
and as expressing the ideas of breaking down, shouting, and placing 
chariots or waggons in array. JNt? is not simply a cry but a cry for help. 
To the mountain are not the words of the cry but its direction. The moun- 
tain is not Jerusalem or Zion as the residence of God, but the mountains 
round about Jerusalem (Ps. cxxv. 1). The meaning is not that the 
people are heard crying on their way to the mountain, but rather that their 
cries are reverberated from it. The whole verse is a vivid poetical descrip- 
tion of the confusion of a siege. 

6. And Elam bare a quiver, with chariots, men (i.e. infantry), horsemen, 
and Kir uncovered the shield. Elam was a province of Persia, often put 
for the whole country. Its people were celebrated archers. Some read 
chariots of men, i.e. occupied by men, which would seem to be a super- 
fluous description. Others read cavalry or riding of men, i. e. mounted 
men as hi chap. xxi. 5, but in that case D*S5na would be superfluous. Others 
give nD"i } here and in chap. xxi. the sense of row, line, troop, or column, 
which is not sufficiently sustained by usage. Others give 3 its usual sense 
of in, which cannot however be applied to horsemen. The sense of horses, 
doubtful at best, is entirely unnecessary here. On the whole, the simplest 
and most natural construction seems to be that which supposes three kinds 
of troops to be here enumerated : cavalry, infantry, and men in chariots. 
Kir is now agreed to be identical with Kugog, the name of a river rising in 
the Caucasus, and emptying into the Caspian sea, from which Georgia 
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(Girgistan) is supposed to derive its name. Kir was subject to Assyria, in 
.the time of Isaiah, as appears from the fact that it was one of the regions 
to which the exiles of the ten tribes were transported. It may here.be put 
for Media, as Elam is for Persia. The uncovering of the shield has refer- 
ence to the invohtcra clypeoruin and the tegimenta scutis detrahenda, of which 
.Cicero and Cccsar speak, leathern cases used to protect the shield or keep 
it bright. The removal' of these denotes preparation for battle. The an- 
icient versions and some modern writers make Tp an appellative and trans- 
late the clause, the shield leaves the wall bare by being taken down from the 
place where it hung, or the enemy deprives the wall of its shield, i. e. its 
defenders. Some even suppose an allusion to the testudo or covered way 
of shields, under which the Eoman soldiers used to advance to the walls 
of a besieged town. All the latest writers are agreed in making *Vp a pro- 
per name. The verbs are in the past tense, which proves nothing however 
,as to the date of the events described. 

7. And it came to pass (that) tlie choice of thy valleys (thy choicest val- 
leys) were full of chariots, and the horseman drew up (or took up a position) 
towards the gate. The most obvious construction of the first clause, and 
the one indicated by the accents, is, the choice of thy -valleys was, or it was 
the choice of thy valleys ; but as this seems forbidden by the following 
words, most writers either omit *fiJ! as a pleonasm, or give it the usual 
idiomatic meaning when it introduces or continues a narrative. It seems 
here to mark the progress of events. The Prophet sees something which 
he did not see before. He had seen the chariots and horsemen coming ; 
but now he sees the valleys around full of them. The future form adopted 
by some versions is entirely unauthorised. "Whatever be the real date of 
the events described, the Prophet evidently meant to speak of them as past 
or present, and we have neither right nor reason to depart from his .chosen 
form of expression. The address is to Jerusalem. The valleys are men- 
.tioned as the only places where the cavalry or chariots could be, useful, or 
could act at all. As the only level approach to Jerusalem is on the north, 
that quarter may be specially intended, and the gate may be a gate on that 
side of the city. Otherwise it would be better to take mjJJ^ indefinitely as 
.denoting the direction of the movement. DE? may either be explained as 
an emphatic infinitive, in which case the verb will be reflexive or govern, 
something understood, or as a verbal noun equivalent in this connection to 
our pest or station. Another admissible construction is to make WlDH the 
.object of the verb, and the verb itself indefinite, " They station the horse- 
men opposite the gate." 

8. And he removed the covering of Judah, and thou didst look in that day 
to the armour of the house of the forest. The first verb, which some connect 

,with the enemy and others with Jehovah .understood, is really indefinite and 
may be resolved into an English passive, the covering was removed. This 
expression has been variously explained to mean the disclosure of long 
hidden treasures the taking of the fortified towns of Judah by Sennacherib 
the disclosure of the weak points of the country to the enemy the open- 
ing of the eyes of the Jews themselves to their own condition the. ignomini- 
ous treatment of the people, represented by the oriental figure of an unveiled 
virgin. The analogous expression of taking away the veil from the heart 
(2 Cor. iii. 15, 16), and the immediate mention of the measures used for 
the defence of the city, are perhaps decisive in favour of explaining the 
words to mean that the Jews' own eyes were opened. As t33Fl cannot well 
agree 'TTinj, which as the name of the people must be masculine, it is best 
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to understand it as the second person, and to suppose an abrupt apostrophe 
to Judah, a figure of perpetual occurrence in Isaiah. TJPn JTQ is not a 
proper name, but the designation of .a house built by Solomon, and else- 
where called the house of the forest of Lebanon, because erected on that 
mountain, as some -writers think, but according to the common opinion, be- 
cause -built of cedar- wood from Lebanon. This house is commonly sup- 
posed to have been either intended for an arsenal by Solomon himself, or 
converted into one by some of his successors, and to be spoken of in Neh. 
iii. 19 under the name of P^J. There is no need of supposing that the 
house contained only the golden shields of Solomon and Eehoboam. The 
fact that these were there deposited might naturally lead to a more extensive 
use of the building for the purpose mentioned. Looking to this arsenal 
implies dependence on its stores as the best means of defence against the 
enemy, unless we understand the words to signify inspection, which agrees 
well with what follows, but is not sufficiently sustained by the usage of the 
verb and preposition. In that day seems to mean at length, i. e. when made 
aware of their danger. 

9. And the breaches of the city of David ye saw, that they v: ere many, and 
ye gathered the waters of the lower pool. The breaches meant are not those 
made by the enemy in the siege here described, but those caused by previ- 
ous neglect and decay. The city of David may be either taken as a poetical 
name for Jerusalem at large, or in its strict sense as denoting the upper town 
upon mount Zion, which was surrounded by a wall of its own, and called, 
the city of David because he took it from the Jebusites and afterwards 
resided there. Ye saie may either mean, ye saw them for the first time, at 
length became aware of them, or, ye looked at them, examined them, with 
a view to their repair. The last is more probably- implied than expressed. 
VP may with equal propriety be rendered for, implying that they could no 
longer overlook or fail to see them, because they were so many. The last 
clause describes a measure of defence peculiarly important at Jerusalem 
where there are very few perennial springs. This precaution (as well as the 
one previously hinted at) was actually taken by Hezekiah in the prospect of 
Sennacherib's approach (2 Ghron. xxxii. 4), and has perhaps been repeated 
in every siege of any length which Jerusalem has since experienced. The 
lower pool is probably the tank or reservoir still in existence in the valley of 
Hinnom opposite the western side of mount Zion. This name, which occurs 
only here, has reference to the upper pool higher up in the same valley near 
the Jaffa gate (vide supra, chap. vii. 3. Compare Robinson's Palestine, I. 
483-487). 

10. And the houses of Jerusalem ye numbered, and ye pulled down the 
houses to repair (rebuild or fortify) the wall. The numbering of the houses 
probably has reference, not to the. levying of men or of a tax, but to . the 
measure mentioned in the last clause, for the purpose of determining what 
houses could be spared j- and perhaps of estimating the expense. The 
houses are destroyed,: not merely to make room for new 'erections, but to 
furnish materials. Ancient Jerusalem, like that of our day, was built 
of stone. 

11. And a reservoir ye made between the two walls (or ihe double wall) 
for the waters of the old pool, and ye did not look to the maker of it, and the 
former of it ye did not see. H^D according to its etymology is a place of 
gathering, and according to usage a place where waters are collected. As 
the ^Hebrew dual is not a mere periphrasis for two (vide supra, chap. vi. 2), 

cannot simply mean two walls, but must denote a double wall in 
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some situation where but one had been before, or might have been expected. 
The reference is probably to a wall built out from that of the city and re- 
turning to it, so as to enclose the tank or reservoir here mentioned. As 
this was a temporary measure, perhaps often repeated, there is no need of 
tracing it in other parts of history or in the present condition of Jerusalem. 
It is altogether probable, however, that the old pool here mentioned is the 
same with the upper pool of chap. vii. 3. Some have identified it with the 
, lower pool of the ninth verse, but this would hardly have been introduced so 
soon by another name. The last clause shews that the fault, with which 
the people of Jerusalem were chargeable, was not that of guarding them- 
selves against attack, but that of relying upon human defences, without 
regard to God. The verbs look and see are evidently used in allusion to 
the last clause of ver. 8 and the first of ver.-9. They looked to the arsenal 
but not to God. This seems to put the clause before us in antithesis to 
the whole foregoing context from ver. 8. If so, the suffixes in ?VK>y and 
n"lJP cannot refer merely to the pool or reservoir, but must have respect 
either to the city or to the calamity now coming on it. In the latter case, 
the feminine pronoun may be indefinitely understood as a neuter in Greek 
or Latin, it, L e. this crisis or catastrophe, or the whole series of events 
which led to it. Maker and former are not distinctive terms referring to 
God's purpose or decree on one hand, and the execution of it on the other, 
but are poetical equivalents both denoting the efficient cause. 

12. And the Lord Jehovah of hosts called in that day to weeping, and to 
mourning, and to baldness, and to girding sackcloth. The meaning is not that 
he called or summoned grief to come, but that he called on men to mourn, 
not only by his providence, but by his word through the prophets. By 
baldness we may either understand the tearing of the hair, or the shaving 
of the head, or both, as customary signs of grief. The last phrase, rendered 
in the English Bible girding with sackcloth, does not mean girding up the 
other garments with a sackcloth girdle, but girding the body with a sack- 
cloth dress, or girding on, i. e. wearing sackcloth. The providential call to 
mourning here referred to must be the siege before described. 

13. And behold mirth and jollity, slaying of oxen and killing of sheep, 
eating of flesh and drinking of wine ; eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 
This verse presents the contrast of their actual behaviour, with that to 
which God called them by his providence. The construction in the com- 
mon version is ambiguous, as slaying, &c., seem to be participles agreeing 
with joy and gladness, whereas the Hebrew verbs are all infinitives. Some 
suppose the words of the revellers to begin with 31H (let us kill, &c.), others 
with ?3N (let us eat flesh, &c.) ; but the common division of the sentence 
is most natural, because there is then no repetition or tautology. In the 
one case, the people themselves, say, Jet us eat flesh and, drink wine, let us 
eat and drink. In the other it is said that they do eat flesh and drink 
wine, and they are then introduced as saying, let us eat and drink. On 
the same ground, the common interpretation is to be preferred to Hende- 
werk's idea, that the whole verse contains the words of the Prophet, and 
that those of the people are not introduced at all. " Slaying of oxen, 
killing of sheep, eating of flesh, drinking of wine, eating, drinking, though 
to-morrow we die ! " Another objection to this construction is, that it 
supposes the event to be still future, even to the Prophet's view ; whereas 
the whole foregoing context represents it as already past, if not in fact, at 
least in his perceptions. The common version, let us eat and drink, is 
perfectly correct as to sense, but needlessly departs from the peculiar and 
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expressive form of the original. I have substituted eat and drink, not as 
imperatives, but as the simplest forms of the English verbs. (Vide supra, 
chap, xxi- 5-) To eat and to drink might be considered more exact, but 
TCOtild not exhibit the compression and breviloquence of the original. It 
has been disputed whether these last words are expressive of contemptuous 
incredulity or of a desperate determination to spend the residue of life in 
pleasure. It is by no means clear that these two last feelings are exclusive 
of each other, since the same man might express his disbelief of the threat- 
ening, and his resolution, if it should prove true, to die in the enjoyment 
of his favourite indulgences. At all events, there can be no need of 
restricting the full import of the language, as adapted to express both states 
of mind, in different persons, if not in the same. 

14. And Jehovah of hosts revealed himself to my ears (i. e. made a reve- 
lation to me, saying) If this iniquity shall be forgiven you (i. e. it certainly 
shall not be forgiven you) until you die. Some take H?^ as a simple 
passive, and supply a preposition before ninj, it was revealed in my ears 
by Jehovah of hosts. This is no doubt the true sense ; but the construc- 
tion of the verb as a reflexive with nin* for its subject, is fully justified by 
the analogy of 1 Sam. ii. 27, iii. 21. It is wholly unnecessary, therefore, 
to read ^T?, " in the ears of Jehovah of hosts," or to supply 1OK, " in my 
ears, saith Jehovah of hosts.' 1 (Vide supra, chap. v. 9.) The 1 before 
n,$3 is not conversive, as it does not connect it with the future H-1D3 , which 
is merely a quotation, but with the infinitives in the first clause of ver. 13, 
which represent historical or descriptive tenses. (Nordheimer, 219.) 
The conditional form of expression, so far from expressing doubt or con- 
tingency, adds to the following declaration the solemnity of an oath. What 
is said is also sworn, so that " by two immutable things in which it is im- 
possible for God to lie," the truth of the threatening may be confirmed. 
On the elliptical formula of swearing, vide supra, chap. v. 9. This ini- 
quity of course means the presumptuous contempt of God's messages and 
providential warnings, with which the people had been charged in the pre- 
ceding verse. This offence is here treated as the sin against the Holy 
Ghost is in the New Testament, and is indeed very much of the same 
nature. "133* strictly means shall be atoned for or expiated. Until you die 
is equivalent to ever, the impossibility of expiation afterwards being assumed. 
This use of until is common in all languages. Some of the Jewish writers 
understand the words to mean at death ~bul not before, and draw the infer- 
ence that death does or may atone for sin. But the Targum has the second 
death (KMn KmD), a phrase found also in the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment (6 Bsvregos Smaros), and constantly employed in modern religious 
phraseology to signify eternal perdition. In this case, however, there is 
no ground for departing from the simple and, ordinary meaning of the 
words. " As long as you live you shall not be forgiven," is equivalent to 
saying, " you shall never be forgiven." 

15. Thus said the Lord Jehovah of hosts, Go, go into this treasurer (or 
steward, or chamberlain), to Shebna who (is) over the house. From the 
people in general the threatening now passes to an individual, no doubt 
because he was particularly guilty of the crime alleged, and by his influ- 
ence the means of leading others astray likewise. The word J?b has been 
variously derived and explained to mean a Sochenite (from Sochen in Egypt), 
a sojourner or dweller (i. q. J?'^) in the sanctuary, a steward or provider, 
a treasurer, and an amicus regis or king's friend, i.e.' his confidant and 
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counsellor. Some "understand the last words of the verse as simply ex- 
.planatory of this title ; while others argue that the Prophet would hardly 
have described the man by two titles meaning the same thing, A third 
class deny that |?b is here applied to Shebna at all, and understand the 
words to mean this steward of Shebna's, or this (person) labouring fo r 
Shebna, i. e. making his monument. But Shebna himself is undoubtedly 
the object of address in the remainder of the chapter. Whatever f5b may 
denote, it must be something compatible with the description in the last 
clause of the verse. "Whatever Shebna may have been as J3D, he was cer- 
tainly over the house. Some of the ancient versions give to house here the 
sense of temple or the house of God, and infer that Shebna, if not High 
Priest or a Priest at all, was at least the treasurer of the temple. But the 
phrase here used is nowhere else employed in reference to the temple, 
whereas it repeatedly occurs as the description of an officer of state or of 
the royal household, a major-domo, chamberlain, or steward. As the 
modern distinction between State and household officers is not an ancient 
or an oriental one, it is not unlikely that the functionary thus described,- 
like the mediaeval maires du palais, was in fact prime minister. This would 
account for the influence tacitly ascribed to Shebna in this chapter, as -well 
as for his being made the subject of a prophecy. The phrase this treasurer 
may either be expressive of disapprobation or contempt, or simply desig- 
nate the man as well known to the Prophet and his readers. These fami- 
liar allusions to things and persons now forgotten, while they add to the 
obscurity of the passage, furnish an incidental proof of its antiquity and 
genuineness. The double imperative KB"*!?, admits of different explana- 
tions. The second may perhaps mean go, and the first be a particle of 
exhortation like the Latin age. It might then be rendered come go, al- 
though this would be really an inversion of the Hebrew phrase, which 
strictly means go come. On the whole, however, it is better to give "=!?. the 
sense of go, and N2 that of enter or go in, meaning into Shebna's house, or 
into the sepulchre which he was preparing, and in which some suppose him 
to have been accosted by the Prophet. The use of ?U for ?$ before KMI? 
is supposed by some to imply the unfavourable nature of the message ; but 
the interchange of the particles is not so unusual as to make this explana- 
tion necessary. Some manuscripts and versions add and say to him, which 
any reader can supply for himself without an emendation of the text. 

16. What hast thou here, and whom hast thou here, that thou hast 
hewn thee here a sepulchre? Hewing on high his sepulchre, graving in 
the rock a habitation for himself ! The negation implied in the interroga- 
tion is not that he had none to protect and aid him, or that none of his kin- 
dred should be buried there because they should be banished with him, but 
rather that he had none buried there before him ; it was not his birth-place, 
or the home of his fathers. What interest, what part or lot, what personal 
or hereditary claim hast thou in Judah ? Here then refers not to the 
sepulchre, but to Jerusalem. The foreign form of the name Shelria, which 
occurs only in the history of Hezekiah, and for which no satisfactory Hebrew 
etymology has been proposed, seems to confirm this explanation of the firs* 
clause as representing him to be a foreigner, perhaps a heathen! Another 
confirmation is afforded by the otherwise unimportant circumstance, 
that the name of Shebna's father is nowhere added to his own, as in the 
case of Eliakim and Joah (ver. 20, chap, xxxvi. 3). These seem to be suffi- 
cient reasons for concluding that the Prophet is directed to upbraid him, not 
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with seeking to be buried in the royal sepulchres although of mean extraction, 
but with making provision for himself and his posterity in a land to which 
he was an alien, and from which he was so soon to be expelled. The third 
person in the last clause is not to be gratuitously changed into the second 
(thy sepulchre, a habitation for thyself), nor is the syntax to be solved by 
introducing a comparison (as he that heweth), but rather by supposing that 
the Prophet, after putting to him the prescribed question, was to express his 
own contemptuous surprise at what he saw, or as Maurer says, to let his 
eyes pass from the man to the sepulchre which he was hewing. It is not 
necessarily implied, however, in this explanation, that the conversation was 
to take place at the sepulchre. DHD is properly a noun, and means a high 
place, but is here and elsewhere used adverbially. The labour and expense 
bestowed on ancient sepulchres (of far later date however than Isaiah's time) 
is still attested by the'tombs remaining at Jerusalem, Petra, and Persepolis, 
where some are excavated near the tops of lofty rocks in order to be less 
accessible, to which practice there may be allusion in the DV1O of the verse 
before us, as well as in the words of 2 Chron. xxxii. 33, as explained by most 
interpreters, viz. that Hezekiah was buried in the highest of the tombs of the 
sons of David. (See Eobinson's Palestine, I. 516-539, II. 525.) The 
}32>D is supposed by some to have allusion to the oriental practice of making 
tombs in shape (and frequently in size) like houses, by others more poetically 
to the idea of the grave, as a long home, (^7$ ^ <I ?) J the very name applied 
to it by Solomon (Eccles. xii. 5). In this case, as in many others, the ideal 
and material allusion may have both been present to the writer's ; mind. 
}Vliat (is) to thee and who is to thee are the usual unavoidable periphrases 
for lohat and whom hast thou, the verb to have being wholly wanting in this 
family of languages. 

17. Behold, Jehovah is casting thee a cast, O man ! and covering thee 
a covering. The addition of ; the infinitive or verbal .noun as usual adds 
emphasis to the expression, while the participle denotes a present act or a 
proximate futurity. The idea that he is certainly about to cast and cover 
thee, or to do it completely and with violence. 7t3?BQ is \>y some rendered 
casting out, by others casting down. The latter agrees best with the ety- 
mology and with the rest of the description. Those who give the other 
sense are under the necessity of assuming, that the Prophet, after saying that 
the Lord would cast him off, goes back to the preliminary acts of seizing 
him and rolling him. The other explanation gives the natural order. First 
he is thrown upon the ground, then rolled into a ball, and then violently 
thrown away. Some of the latest writers give nt3J? the sense of seizing, 
grasping, founded on an Arabic analogy, and justified, as they suppose, by 
the usage of the Hebrew word in 1 Sam. xiv. 32, xv. 19, xxv. 14. But 
except in these few doubtful cases the word uniformly signifies to veil or 
cover. As this is the term used in the law which requires the leper to cover 
his upper lip (Lev. xiii. 45), Grotius, with perverse ingenuity, .infers that 
Shebna was to be smitten with leprosy, excluded from the city on that 
account, and afterwards restored, but not reinstated in his former omee. 
Gesenius gives HtDJJ the sense of wrapping up, and makes it thus synonymous 
"with frpX. As both the terms have reference to the figure of a ball, the dis- 
tinction seems to be that the first denotes the imposition of a covering 
r wrapper, and the second the formation of the whole into a, .regular and 
compact shape. There are several different ways of construing "OJ -with 
words before it. Some suppose it to be governed by H?D?D with Ihe 
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cast of a man, i. e. a manly, vigorous, or powerful cast. In this case we 
must either suppose rftlWB to he an absolute form put for the construct 
or n^ti'Pia to ;he understood after it or "133 to he in apposition with it, "or 
in agreement with it as an adjective all which are gratuitous and forced 
assumptions. A hetter method of obtaining the same sense is by trans- 
lating "H3 like a man, i. e. a mighty man. (Compare Job xxxviii. 8.) 
According to Hendewerk, H7D7D is a verbal noun construed as an infinitive, 
and governing 123 as njn does HIM 11 in chap. xi. 9. The sense is then with the 
casting of a man, i. e. as a man is cast or thrown. But the throwing of 
a man is the very thing here likened to the throwing of a ball. The simplest 
construction is the one given by Ewald and by many older writers, which 
takes 123 as a vocative. J. D. Michaelis reads 123, and translates itoh robber! 
But this is not the meaning even of that word. Others take 12.| in its pro- 
per sense of mighty man, others in the simple sense of man as distinguished 
from God, of which use there are several unequivocal examples. (Job xxii. 
2, x. 5 ; Prov. xx. 4.) 

18. Rolling he will roll thee in a roll, like a ball (thrown) into a spacious 
ground there shalt thou die and there the chariots of thy glory shame 
of thy master's house. The ejection of Shebna from the country is com- 
pared to the rolling of a ball into an open space where there is nothing 
to obstruct its progress. The ideas suggested are those of violence, 
rapidity, and distance. Maurer supposes ^p^ to denote a rolling motion ; 
but most interpreters apply it to the act of rolling up into a ball, which 
agrees better both with usage and the context. The ellipsis of thrmon or 
cast before *?&* is altogether natural and easily supplied. Instead of spacious 
the original has Q*1* Him, wide on both hands or sides, i. e. extended and 
open in every direction. All the interpreters appear to apply this directly 
to Shebna, and are thence led to raise the question, what land is meant ? 
Some say Assyria, some Mesopotamia, Ewald the wilderness, Grotius the 
open fields out of Jerusalem where lepers were obliged to dwell. It seems 
to me, however, that the phrase in question, has relation, not to Shebna 
as a man, but to the ball with which he is compared, and that flK should 
be taken in the sense of ground. To the three derivatives of ^3 X in the first 
clause Henderson cites as illustrative parallels chaps, xxvii. 7, x. 16, xxix. 
14; Micah ii. 4; and from the classics, the <ir6voc sro'vw mvov <psgei of Sophocles 
and the odatv xaxav xaxuv %axo% of JEschylus. There are several different 
constructions of the last clause. The oldest versions make 1TO31B the sub- 
ject, and J1/P the predicate of the same proposition : " the chariots of thy 
glory (shall be) the shame of thy lord's house." This can only mean that 
the king would be disgraced by having honoured such a man, chariots 
being then put as an outward sign of dignity and wealth. Most writers 
make J17p, and what follows, a description of Shebna addressed to himself 
(" thou shame of thy master's house"), and construe rft231O either with 
rrtDn (" and there shall thy splendid chariots perish"), or with the verb of 
existence understood ("there shall thy splendid chariots be"). As n^ 
properly means thither, it may be so taken here, the construction "wi& 
niDH being then a pregnant one : thither shalt thou die (L e. thither shalt 
thou go to die), and thither shall thy splendid chariots (convey iliee}. The 
allusion will then be simply to Shebna's return to his own country (whether 
Syria, Phenicia, Mesopotamia, or Assyria), and not to captivity in war or 
to suffering in exile, of which there is no intimation in the text. All that 
the Prophet clearly threatens Shebna with, is the loss of rank and influence 
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in Judah, and a return to his own country. An analogous incident in mo- 
dern history (so far as these circumstances are concerned) is Necker's 
retreat from France to Switzerland at the beginning of the French Revo- 
lution. 

19. And it shall come to pass in that day that I will call for my servant, 
for Eliakim, the son of Hilkiah, i. e. will personally designate him. Elia- 
]am appears again in chap, xxxvi. 3, and there, as here, in connection with 
ghebna. There is probably no ground for the rabbinical tradition that 
Eliakim is identical -with Azeriah, mentioned, 2 Chron. xxxi. 13, as the ruler 
of the house of God. The epithet my servant seems to be intended to 
describe him as a faithful follower of Jehovah, and, as such, to contrast 
him with Shebna, who may have been a heathen. The employment of 
such a man by such a king as Hezekiah is explained by some upon the 
supposition that he had been promoted by Ahaz, and then suffered to 
remain by his successor. It is just as easy to suppose, however, that he 
had raised himself by his abilities for public business. 

20. And I will thrust theefrom thy post, and from thy station shall he pull 
tliee down. The verb in the last clause is indefinite, and really equivalent 
to a passive (thou shalt be pulled down). It should not therefore be 
translated in the first person as a mere enallage, nor made to agree with 
Jehovah understood, which would be a very harsh construction, and though 
not without example, should be assumed only in case of necessity. 

21. And I will clothe him icith thy dress, and with thy girdle will I 
strengthen him, and thy power will I give into his hand, and he shall be 
for a father (or become a father) to the dweller in Jerusalem, and to the 
house of Judah. We may either suppose a reference to an official dress, or 
a metaphor analogous to that of filling another's shoes in colloquial Eng- 
lish. The Piel of ptn may simply mean to bind fast, but the strict sense 
of strengthening agrees well with the oriental use of the girdle to confine 
the flowing garments, and to fit the wearer for active exertion. Fattier is 
not a mere oriental synonyme of tiller, but an emphatic designation of a 
wise and benevolent ruler. It seems, therefore, to imply that Shebna's 
administration was of an opposite character. The inhabitants of Jerusalem 
and the family of Judah comprehend the whole nation. 

22. And I will put the key of the home of Davidson his shoulder; he 
shall open, and there shall be no one shutting, he shall shut, and there 
shall be no one opening. In other words, he shall have unlimited control 
over the royal house and household, which, according to oriental usages, 
implies a high political authority. Some suppose a reference to the actual 
bearing of the key by the royal steward or chamberlain, and explains its 
being carried on the shoulder by the fact, that large wooden locks and keys 
of corresponding size are still used in some countries, the latter being some- 
times curved like a sickle, so as to be hung around the neck. Against this 
explanation it may be objected, that the phrase house of David seems to 
imply ametaphorical, rather than a literal palace, and that MS? does not mean 
the shoulder merely, but includes the upper part of the back, as the place 
for bearing burdens. (Vide supra, chaps, ix. 3, x. 27.) There is still less 
to be said in favour of supposing an allusion to the figure of a key em- 
broidered on the dress. The best interpreters appear to be agreed that the 
government of administration is here represented by the figure of a burden, 
not merely in the general, as in chap. ix. 5, but the specific burden of a key, 
chosen in order to express the idea, of control over the royal house, which 
was the title of the office in question. The application of the same terms 
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to Peter (Mat. xvi. 19), and to Christ himself (Rev. iii. 7), does not prove 
that they here refer to either, or that Eliakim was a type of Christ, but 
merely that the same "words admit of different applications. 

23. And I will fasten him a nail in a sure place, and he shall be for a 
throne of glory to his father's house. The figure in the first clause naturally 
conveys the idea of security and permanence. The reference is not to the 
stakes or centre-post of a tent, but to the large pegs, pins, or nails often 
built into the walls of oriental houses for the purpose of suspending clothes 
or vessels. The last clause is obscure. Some suppose the figure of a pin 
or peg to be still continued, and that it is here represented as so -large that 
men may sit upon it. Others suppose the nail to be here described as 
fastened in a throne ; it shall be (attached) to the glorious throne of his 
father's house. This would seem to warrant Calvin's supposition that 
Eliakim was of the blood royal. But such a construction, if not wholly 
ungrammatical, is very forced, and KCQ is the Hebrew name for any seat 
(answering to stool or chair), and denotes a throne or chair of state only as 
being a seat par eminence. The most natural interpretation of the words, 
and that most commonly adopted, is, that the figure of a nail is here ex- 
changed for that of a seat, this being common to the two, that they alike 
suggest the idea of support, though in different ways. Those whom Eliakim 
was the means of promoting might be said, with a change of figure, but 
without .a change of meaning, both to sit and hang upon him. He was to 
be not only a seat, but a seat of honour, which is nearer to the meaning of 
the Hebrew phrase than throne of glory. 

24. And they shall hang upon him all the honour of his father's house 
the offspring and the issue all vessels of small quantity -pom vessels of cups 
even to all vessels of flagons. Here the figure of a nail is resumed. The 
dependents of Eliakim are represented as suspended on him as their sole 
support. D^KXKS and niJ?S are expressions borrowed from the vegetable 
world. Henderson imitates the form of the original by rendering them 
offspring and offset. It is commonly assumed by interpreters that the two 
words are in antithesis, denoting either different sexes (sons and daughters), 
or different generations (sons and grandsons), or different ranks, which last 
is the usual explanation, and derives some countenance from the etymology 
of njJBtf and the analogy of Ezek. iv. 15. The next phrase is designed to 
shew that even the least are not to be excepted. In the last clause H133N 
and Q v2J may either be taken as equivalent expressions, or as contrasting 
the gold and silver vessels of the altar (Exod. xxiv. 6) with common earthen 
utensils (Jer. xlviii. 12; Lam. iv. 2). The old interpretation of Qv23, as 
denoting musical instruments, though justified by usage, is forbidden by 
the context. The Targum explicitly applies the clause to the priests who 
served the altar, and the Levites who conducted the music of the temple. 
This explanation is connected with that of JTO in ver. 1, as denoting the 
temple or the house of God. 

25. In that day, saith Jehovah of hosts, shall the nail fastened in a sure 
place he removed, and be cut down, and fall, and the burden which was on it 
shall be cut off, for Jehovah speaks. The most natural and obvious applica- 
tion of these words is to Eliakim, who had just been represented as a nail 
in a sure place. But as this would predict his fall, without the slightest 
intimation of the reason, and in seeming contradiction to the previous con- 
text, most interpreters reject this exposition as untenable. Hitzig indeed 
maintains that this is the only meaning which the words will bear, but 
assumes that these two verses were added at a later date, shortly before or 
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after Eliakim's own disgrace. Hendewerk adopts the same hypothesis, hut 
applies it to the last verse only. J. H. Michaelis alone gives a favourable 
meaning to the figures of ver. 25, as signifying that Eliakim should die in 
peace, to the irreparable loss of Judah, and of his own dependents in parti- 
cular. Another exegetical expedient is to apply even ver. 23 to Shebna, 
not as a promise of what (rod would do, but as a narrative of what he had 
done. The obvious objections are, that the verbs in that verse are as cer- 
tainly future as those in the one before it; and that both verses must be. 
referred to the same subject, unless the supposition of a change be abso- 
lutely necessary. Such a necessity does seem to exist in ver. 25, and is the 
more easily assumed because the graTnTnat.ic.al objection is not applicable 
there. Most writers, therefore, seem to be agreed, that the twenty-fifth 
verse relates to Shebna, and that the Prophet, after likening Eliakim to a 
nail fastened in a sure place, tacitly applies the same comparison to Shebna, 
and declares that the nail which now seems to be securely fastened shall 
soon yield to make way for the other. Those who refer the verse to, 
Eliakim suppose his fall to have been occasioned by his nepotism or ex- 
cessive patronage of his relations, a conjectural inference from ver. 24. 
The partial fulfilment of this prophecy is commonly supposed to be recorded, 
in chap, xxxvi. 3, where Eliakim actually fills the place here promised to 
him, and Shebna appears in the inferior character of a scribe or secretary. 
Some indeed suppose two persons of the name of Shebna, which is not only 
arbitrary in itself, but rendered more improbable by this consideration, that 
Shebna is probably a foreign name, and certainly occurs only in these and 
the parallel places, whereas Hilkiah is of frequent occurrence, and yet is 
admitted upon all hands to denote the same person. It seems improbable 
no doubt that Shebna, after such a threatening, should be transferred to 
another office. But the threatening may not have been public, and the 
transfer may have been merely the beginning of his degradation. But even 
supposing that the Shebna of chap, xxxvi. 2 is a different person, and that 
the execution of this judgment is nowhere explicitly recorded, there is no 
need of concluding that it was revoked, or that it was meant to be condi- 
tional, much less that it was falsified by the event. It is a common usage 
of the Scriptures, and of this book in particular, to record a divine com- 
mand and not its execution, leaving the latter to be inferred from the for- 
mer as a matter of course. Of this we have had repeated examples, such 
as chap. vii. 4, and viii. 1. Nay, in this very case, we are merely told what 
Isaiah was commanded to say to Shebna, without being told that he obeyed 
the order. If the execution of this order may be taken for granted, so may 
the fulfilment of the prophecy. If it had failed, it would not have been re- 
corded or preserved among the prophecies. 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 

THIS prophecy consists of two parts. The first predicts the fall of Tyre, 
vers. 114. The second promises its restoration and conversion, vers. 15-18. 
The fall of Tyre is predicted, not directly, but in the form of apostrophes, 
addressed to her own people or her colonies, vers. 17. The destruction 
is referred to God as its author, and to the Chaldees as his instruments, 
vers. 8-14. The prediction in the latter part includes three events. Tyre 
shall be forsaken and forgotten for seventy years, ver. 15. She shall then 
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be restored to her former activity and wealth, vers. 16, 17. Thenceforth 
her gains shall be devoted to the' Lord, ver. 18. 

Tyre, one of the chief cities of Phenicia, was situated partly on a rocky 
island near the coast, and partly in a wide and fertile plain upon the coast 
itself. It was long a current opinion that the insular Tyre had no existence 
before the tune of Nebuchadnezzar; but Hengstenberg has made it probable 
that from the beginning the chief part of the city was situated on the island, 
or rather a peninsula connected with the mainland by a narrow isthmus. 
(See his elaborate and masterly tract, De Rebus Tyriorwn, Berlin, 1832). 
The name Palatyrus (Old Tyre), given by the ancient writers to the con- 
tinental city, he supposes to have come into use after that part of Tyre was 
destroyed, and while the other was still standing. Tyre is remarkable in 
history for two things : its maritime trade, and the many sieges it has 
undergone. The first of these on record was by Shalmanes^^king of 
Assyria, who, according to Menander, a historian now lost, but quoted by 
Josephus, blockaded Tyre for five years, so as to cut off the supply of water 
from the mainland, but without being able to reduce the city. The next 
was by Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, who besieged it thirteen years ; 
with what result is not expressly mentioned either in profane or sacred his- 
tory. A third siege was by Alexander the Great, who, after seven months 
and with the utmost difficulty, finally reduced it. It was afterwards be- 
sieged by the Syrian king Antigonus, and more than once during the 
Crusades, both by Franks and Saracens. After this period it entirely de- 
cayed, and has now disappeared, its site being marked by the insulated 
rock, by the causeway between it and the mainland still existing as a bar 
of sand, and by columns and other architectural remains mostly lying 
under water. 

It has been much disputed which of these events is the subject of the 
prophecy before us. Grotius, as usual, sees the fulfilment, in the days of 
Isaiah himself, and refers the prediction to the siege by Shalmaneser. 
Glericus gives it a wider scope, and seems to make the siege by Alexander 
its main subject. But the great body of the older writers refer it to an 
intermediate event, the siege by. Nebuchadnezzar. The arguments in 
favour of this application are stated with great learning, force, and clear- 
ness, by Yitringa on the passage. 

The German writers of the new school are divided on this question. 
Eichhorn, Kosenmiiller, Hitzig, and others, admit the reference to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but ascribe the prophecy of course to a contemporary writer. 
Gesenius, Maurer, Umbreit, and Rnobel, admit its genuineness, but refer 
it to the siege by Shalmaneser. Hendewerk also admits the genuineness 
of the passage, but denies its having reference to any particular historical 
event. Ewald refers it to the siege of Shalmaneser, but infers from the 
inferiority of the style that it may be the production of a younger contem- 
porary and disciple of Isaiah. The discussion of the subject by these 
writers is in one respect interesting and instructive. In most other cases 
they occupy common ground against the truth. But here they are reduced 
to a dilemma, and by choosing different horns of it, are placed in opposi- 
tion to each other, clearly betraying, in the conflict that ensues, the real 
value of then- favourite style of criticism. Thus while Ewald thinks the 
style unlike that of Isaiah, and Eichhorn, and Hitzig see the clearest indi- 
cations of a later age, Gesenius and Hendewerk are struck with the tokens 
of antiquity and with the characteristics of Isaiah. So, too, with respect to 
the literary merit of the passage : Hitzig treats it almost with contempt, 
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while Hendewerk extols it as a masterpiece of eloquence. There could not 
be a stronger illustration of the fact, already evident, that the boasted 
diagnosis of this school of critics is always dependent on a foregone con- 
clusion. Had there been no siege of Tyre in the days of Isaiah, Gesenius 
would easily have found abundant proofs that the chapter was of later 
date. But this not being necessary for his purpose here, he treats as in- 
conclusive even stronger proofs than those which he himself employs in 
other cases. 

To the reference of this prophecy to Shalmaneser there are two main 
objections. The first is the express mention of the Chaldees in ver. 13. 
Ewald easily disposes of this difficulty by reading D^JttD instead of DHBO. 
(Jesenius and the rest maintain that the Chaldees are mentioned only as 
tributaries, or auxiliaries of Assyria. As this, though arbitrarily assumed, 
is not impossible, the first objection cannot be regarded as decisive. The 
second is that Shalmaneser' s attempt upon Tyre was perfectly abortive. 
This argument of course has no effect upon Gesenius and others who deny 
the inspiration of the Prophet. Even such, however, must admit that if the 
descriptions of the prophecy were actually realised in another case, it is 
more likely to have been the one intended. They allege, however, that the 
very same objection lies against the supposition of a reference to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, on the ground that no historian, sacred or profane, records the fact 
of his having taken Tyre. To account for this omission, and to shew by 
various incidental proofs that the event did nevertheless happen, is the 
main design of Hengstenberg's tract already mentioned, in which he has 
performed his task with a rare combination of minute learning, ingenuity, 
and good sense, although not to the satisfaction of contemporary German 
writers. His argument from the nature of the case turns in a great measure 
on minute details, and sometimes on intricate calculations in chronology. 
It will be sufiicient therefore to record the result, which is that the aeiual 
conquest of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, even leaving out of view the prophecy 
hefore us, and the more explicit one in Ezekiel, chap, xxvi., is much more 
probable than the contrary hypothesis. But there is still Another difficulty 
in the way of applying the prophecy to Nebuchadnezzar's siege and con- 
quest. Isaiah intimates and Ezekiel explicitly foretells an entire desolation 
of Tyre, which did not take place till the Middle Ages. Hengstenberg's 
solution of this difficulty is, that the prophets constantly connect the imme- 
diate consequences of the events which they predict with their remoter and 
more gradual results. On the same general principal of interpretation, but 
with a difference of form, it may be said that the prophecy before us is 
generic, not specific, a panoramic picture of the downfall of Tyre, from the 
beginning to the end of the destroying process, with particular allusion to 
particular sieges, as for instance to that of the Chaldees in ver. 13, and 
perhaps to that of Alexander in^ver. 6. Antiquarian research and discovery 
may yet bring to light coincidences still more striking. 

While the great majority of writers understand the passage as referring 
to the literal Tyre, a few prefer to take it in a mystical sense. Some of 
the older Jewish writers say that whenever the literal Tyre is meant, the 
Dame is fully written pN>), but that when it is defectively written, as it is 
here, ("}) it signifies Rome. Abarbenel refutes this dictum by shewing 
that both forms occur in the same eontext,^but himself makes Tyre here 
mean Venice. But these hypotheses are modest in comparison with that of 
Cocceius, who understands by Tyre the Church of Borne, by Egypt Ger- 
many, by Chittim Spain, by Tarshish France, by Assyria Turkey, by the 
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land of the Chaldees Hungary, and by the whole passage a chapter from 
the history of the Reformation. Of such interpretations it may surely be 
said without undue severity: " Hariolationes haa sunt ; sequamur certaj 
incerta asquo animo ignoremus ; neque etiam hanc prophetiam cum quibus- 
dani veterum allegorice interpretabimur, nam si Scriptura non indicet debere 
nos in. re una cernere iinaginem alCerius, etiamsi res diverse a Scriptura 
explicate similitudinena et conformitatem aliquam habeant, non possumus 
tamen asserere hoc illius typum et figuram esse, nisi quatenus ilia confor- 
mitas ex Scripturarum comparatione demonstratur.' These are the words 
of Cocceius himself, reproving Grotius for his groundless hypothesis of 
Shebna's leprosy in chap, xxii., and declaring his own dissent from the old 
interpretations of that chapter. 

1. The burden of Tyre. Hoid, ships of Tarshish ; for it is laid waste, no 
.home, no entrance from the land of Chittim it is revealed to them. Here, 
as in chap. xiii. 1, xv. 1, xvii. 1, xix. 1, xxi. 1, xi. 13, xxii. 1, there 
is not the slightest reason for rejecting the first words as the addition of a 
copyist or compiler. The command or exhortation to howl implies that 
those to whom it is addressed have peculiar cause for grief. By ships of 
Tarshish we are not to understand merchant ships in general, but strictly 
those which carried on the trade between Phenicia, and its Spanish colony 
Tartessus. For the other meanings which have been attached to ^Vh^, 
vide supra, chap. ii. 15. Rosenmuller condemns the generic explanation of 
the phrase as unpoetical, but does not scruple to make ships mean sailors, 
which is wholly unnecessary. The masculine form 13$ may either be re- 
ferred to ") by a common licence, or indefinitely taken to mean desolation 
has been wrought, or something has been desolated, without saying what. 
Ewald resolves it into an indefinite active verb, (zerstort hat man) without 
a change of meaning. The preposition in J"P.3l? and Nisp has a privative 
effect. The meaning strictly is, away from house, aivayfrom entrance. It 
may be less concisively rendered, so that there is no house, &c. Some 
make the two expressions strictly parallel and correlative, so that there is 
neither house nor entrance, in which case the latter may have reference to 
the entering of ships into the harbour. Others make the second dependent 
on the first, so that there is no house left to enter. This may refer particu- 
larly to the mariners returning from their long voyage and finding their 
homes destroyed. Chittim is neither Macedonia (Clericus), Italy (Yitringa), 
Susiana (Bochart), Cilicia (Junius), nor a region in Arabia (Hensler), but 
the island of Cyprus (Josephus), in which there was a city Citium, which 
Cicero explicitly refers to as a Phenician settlement. The wider explanation 
of the name, as denoting other islands or the Mediterranean coasts in gene- 
ral, though not without authority from usage, is uncertain and in this case 
needless. These words are connected with what goes before by Calvin (ut 
non sit commeatus e terra Cittim) and others ; but most interpreters adhere 
to the Masoretic interpunction. It is revealed (i. e. the event announced in 
the preceding clause) to them (the Tyrian mariners on their way home from 
Tarshish). The meaning seems to be, that the news of the fall of Tyre has 
reached the Phenician settlements in Cyprus, and through them the Tyrian 
mariners that touch there. 

2. Be silent, inhabitants of the isle (ox coast}, the merchants of Sidon 
crossing the sea filled thee. This may either be addressed to the coast and 
islands of the Mediterranean which had long been frequented by the Pheni- 
cian traders, or to Phenicia itself, which foreign commerce had enriched. 
The last explanation is commonly preferred ; but the first is recommended 
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by the fact that it assigns a reason for the mention of the foreign trade of 
Sidon, as accounting for the interest which other nations are supposed to 
feel in the fall of Tyre. On either supposition, Sidon, the other great city 
of Phenicia, is put for the whole country. The plural verb in the last 
clause agrees with "1HD as a collective. 

3. And in great ivaters (was) the seed of the Nile; the harvest of the river 
(was) her revenue ; and she was a mart of nations. "l'nB> and "11^! are the 
Hebrew and Egyptian names of the Nile. The first, according to its ety- 
mology, means blade, and corresponds to MiXag and Melo, Greek and 
Latin names of the same river, all derived from the colour of the water or 
the mud which it deposits. The use of the word *l'nJ> is one of the proofs, 
adduced by Eichhorn and Eosenmiiller, that the chapter is of later date. 
It is true the name occurs in Joshua xiii. 13 ; but that is also classed 
among the later books. Gesenius observes, however, that an inference can 
hardly be drawn from one or two examples. Of the whole verse there are 
three interpretations. The. first supposes an allusion to the fact that the 
grain of Egypt was exported in Phenician vessels on the great waters, i. e. 
over^the sea. The objection that Phenicia is described by Ezekiel as 
trading not with Egypt but with Palestine in grain, though entitled to 
some weight, is not_conclusive. A stronger objection may be drawn from 
the apparent incongruity of naming this one branch of commerce as a proof 
that Tyre was a mart of nations. A second interpretation understands 
what is said of Egypt figuratively, or as a comparison ; as if he had said 
that the wealth which Egypt derived from the Nile, Phenicia derived from 
the great waters, i. e. by her maritime trade. The third differs from this 
only by supposing a distinct allusion to the insular situation of Tyre, 
which, though planted on a rock and girt by many waters, reaped as rich a 
harvest as the fertile land of Egypt. This last interpretation, which is 
that of J. D. Michaelis and Hengstenberg, is much more poetical than 
either of the others, and at least in that respect entitled to the preference. 

4. Be ashamed (or confounded), Zidon ; for the sea saith, the strength of 
the sea, saying, I have not travailed, and I have not borne, and I have not 
reared young men (or) brought up virgins. One of the great cities of 
Phenicia is here called upon to be confounded at the desolation of the 
other ; or Zidon may be put for the whole country, as in the preceding 
verse. The Targum gives to & its geographical sense of ivest (K3~>yD). 
Some writers understand the sea itself as the ideal speaker, and explain 
W? as an allusion to the turret-like appearance of the waves when in com- 
motion. The correct view of the case seems to be this : the Prophet hears 
a voice from the sea, which he then describes more exactly as coming from 
the stronghold or fortress of the sea, i. e. insular Tyre as viewed from the 
Mainland. The rest of the verse is intended to express the idea that the 
city thus personified was childless, was as if she had never borne children. 
Here, as in chap. i. 2, Hendewerk takes ^J?!?"!"! in the sense of exalting, 
making great, which is at once a violation of usage and of the Prophet's 
metaphor. Interpreters are commonly agreed that the negative force of the 
last N} extends to both of the following verbs. Cocceius alone seems to 
to make the last clause affirmative (non educavi juvenes; extuli virgines) 
a s if she were complaining that she had not borne sons, but daughters. 
But the whole metaphor is clearly intended to express the idea of depopu- 
lation. 

5. When the report (comes) to Egypt, they are pained at the report of 
Tyre. There i are three distinct interpretations of this verse. The first 
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refers ln" 1 to tlie Sidonians or Phenicians generally, and understands the 
Terse to mean that they would be as much grieved to hear of the fall of 
Tyre as if they should hear of that of Egypt. The second makes the verb 
indefinite, or understands it of the nations generally, who are then said 
to be as much astounded at the fall of Tyre, as they once were at the 
judgments of Jehovah upon Egypt. The third, which is the one now 
commonly adopted, makes Egypt itself or the Egyptians the subject of 
the verb, and explains 3 and IB'&O as particles of time, not of comparison. 
The first of these senses is expressed by Yitringa (utfama de Egypto com- 
moveret animos, sic dolebunt ad f amain Tyri), the second by Luther 
(gleichwie man erschrak da man von Egypten horete, also vjird man 
ersclireclccn wenn man von Tyrus horen wird), the third by the Yulgate 
(cum auditum fuerit in Egypto, dolebunt cum audient de Tyro). This 
last supposes the Egyptians to lament for the loss of their great mart and 
commercial ally. The idea expressed by the second construction is a 
much more elevated one, and it seems more agreeable to usage to take 
3 before a noun as a particle of comparison. (Vide supra, chap, xviii. 4.) 
")B>N3 equally admits of either explanation. Either of these interpretations 
appears preferable to the first, which yields an unnatural and inappropriate 
sense. 

6. Pass over to Tarshish ; hoiol, ye inhabitants of the isle (or coast}.. 
The mother country is exhorted to take refuge in her distant colonies. J. 
D. Michaeh's compares the resolution of the Dutch jnerchants in 1672 to- 
remove to Batavia if the mother country could not be delivered. Accord- 
ing to Diodorus, Curtius, and Justin, the Tyrians when besieged by Alex- 
ander, sent their old men, women, and children, to Carthage. Aben Ezra- 
gratuitously makes ^ a collective, and supposes the address to be to all 
the islands where the Tyrians traded. 

7. Is this your joyous city (literally, -is this to you a joyous one)? from 
the days of old is her antiquity; her feet shall carry her afar off to sojourn.. 
Some adopt a relative construction, and continue the interrogation through 
the verse ; whose feet, &c. Of those who read the sentence thus, some un- 
derstand the last clause as descriptive of the colonial and commercial 
activity of Tyre. But this requires 47'1V to be arbitrarily explained as a 
preterite. Most writers' understand the clause as applying, either to the- 
flight of the Tyrians to their colonies, or to their being carried into exile. 
To the first, Gesenius objects that they could not cross the sea on foot. 
Umbreit replies that they must have feet to go on board the ships. Knobel 
rejoins that in that case it would not be their feet that carried them far 
off. It does not seem to have occurred to either, that a city can no more 
cross the sea in ships than dry-shod ; that the verse contains a bold per- 
sonification ; and that having once converted Tyre into a woman, the 
writer may naturally represent her as going anywhere on foot, without 
respect to the actual method of conveyance used by individual emigrants. 
Grotius avoids the dimculty mentioned by G-esenius, by making feet mean 
sails and oars. The epithet H^PJ? has reference to the bustle of commercial' 
enterprise, and also to the luxury and pride of Tyre. Hendewerk refers to 
the use of this word in chap. xxii. 2, as an incidental proof that Isaiah 
wrote both chapters. The resemblance between HKOj? and D^ is imitated 
by Gesenius in his version (Ursprung and Urzeii). These expressions 
may be referred either to the real antiquity of Tyre, or to the exaggerated 
boastings of the Tyrians, of which we have examples in Herodotus and 
other profane writers. 
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8. Who hath purposed this against Tyre the crowning (city), whose mer- 
chants (are) princes, her traffickers the honoured of the earth? The Vulgate 
Drives m'BJra a passive sense (quondam coronatam), which Sanctius applies 
to the pinnacles and turrets of the city. Hitzig makes it mean the crown- 
wearer. Most writers seem to be agreed that it denotes the crowner or 
crown-giver, in allusion to the fact that crowned heads were among the tri- 
butaries of Phenicia, according to the testimony of the Greek historians. 
Oesenius refers to the oriental crowns dispensed by the East India Com- 
pany, and to the crown of Corsica once subject to the Genoese Kepublic. 
He also iUustrates the use of the name Canaan to denote a trader, by the 
analogous usage of Chaldean for astrologer, and that of Swiss, Savoyard, 

'Jew, in modern parlance, to denote certain callings or professions. The 
question in this verse implies that no ordinary power could have done it. 
The sense of rich which Gesenius gives to 'TMJ in this place is entirely 
arbitrary. That of land, which some writers put instead of earth, though 
it does not change the sense of the expression, weakens it. 

9. Jehovah of hosts hath purposed it, to profane the elevation of all beauty, 
to degrade all the honoured of the earth. This is the answer to the question 
in ver. 8. The suffix in H^JP refers to nXT. The supposition of a chorus, 
or of choruses responding to each other, is gratuitous and artificial, and 
better suited to a Greek play than a Hebrew prophecy. Not only in poetry, 
but in animated prose, the writers of all languages ask questions to be 
answered by themselves. *3^ includes all that was splendid and beautiful 
in Tyre. The exclusive reference of the word to the people can be justified 
by nothing but the parallelism, and even that will admit of an antithesis 

between an abstract and a concrete term; ??n means strictly to profane or 
desecrate that which is reckoned holy, but is here used to express the mak- 
ing common of that which was distinguished by magnificence or beauty. 
The force of the antithesis between ?pn and CH2D3 cannot be fully ex- 
pressed in a translation, as the roots respectively mean light and heavy. 
They are also contrasted, but in a different application and connection, in 
chap. viii. 23. 

10. Pass through thy land like the river (Nile) ; .Daughter of Tarshish, 
there is no girdle (any) longer. Some read, pass over to thy land, and make 
the verse an exhortation to the strangers from Tartessus to go home. Others 
understand "IN*3 to mean as (one would cross) the Nile or any other stream, 
i. e. naked or without a girdle, as in the other clause. It is commonly agreed, 
however, that the phrase means, as the Nile passes, i. e. quickly or without 
restraint. Some suppose the figure to be still continued in the last clause, 
and take nTD in the sense of a dam, mound, or embankment. Others, giv- 
ing it its proper sense of girdle, apply it to the fortifications of Tyre which 
vrere now dismantled. The daughter of Tarshish is not Tyre, nor Phenicia 
now considered as dependent on her colonies ; nor the population of Tar- 
shish ; but Tarshish itself. There is no more girdle may .be taken in op- 
posite senses, as denoting the failure of strength and general dissolution, or 
tfie absence of restraint and freedom from oppression. The former is pre- 
ferred by Hengstenberg ; but it does not seem appropriate to Tarshish, 
though it might be so if addressed to the mother country. 

11. His hand he stretched out over the sea ; lie made kingdoms tremble ; 
Jehovah commanded respecting Canaan to destroy her strongholds. The sub- 
ject of the verbs in the first clause is the same as in the last. The stretching 
put of God's hand, followed by the trembling of the earth or its inhabitants, 
is urged by Hendewerk as a favourite expression of Isaiah (see particularly 
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chap. v. 25). Eichhorn and Koseniniiller, on the other hand, make 
a Chaldaism and a proof of later origin. G-esenius denies that there is any. 
thing analogous in Chaldee or Syriac usage, and regards it as either an 
anomalous case of epenthesis or an orthographical error. The feminine 
suffix at the end refers to Canaan as the name of a country. 

12. And Tie said, Thou shalt not add longer (or continue) to triumph, op- 
pressed (or violated] virgin daughter of Zidon ; to Chittim arise, pass over; 
there also there shall be no rest to thee. The address is not to Chittim (or the 
Macedonians) ; nor to .Tyre as a daughter of the older city ; but to Zidon 
itself. The fact that n>iri3 is in apposition with ri3 (as to sense), makes 
it altogether probable that fi3 sustains the same relation to P^V. The 
reading }V$ rQ, though found in sixteen manuscripts and several ancient 
versions, is probably a mere mistake, arising from the frequent occurrence 
of the combination elsewhere. Zidon is here put for Phenieia in general. 
H-13) is impersonal. This exhortation corresponds exactly to the one in ver. 6, 
Tarshish and Chittim being both Phenician colonies. The last clause im- 
plies, either that the colonists would not receive them, or that the enemy 
would still pursue them, probably the latter. The figure of a violated virgin, 
for a conquered city or country, is alleged by Eichhorn as a proof of later 
origin ; but it is used by the contemporary prophet Nahum (iii. 5), and as 
Knobel observes, occurs nowhere else in Isaiah because he nowhere has 
occasion to employ it. 

18. Behold the land of the Chaldees ; this people was not; Assyria 
founded it for dicellcrs in the wilderness ; they have set up his towers ; they 
have roused up her palaces ; he has put it for (or rendered if) a ruin. This 
difficult verse has been variously understood. Some apply it exclusively to 
the destruction of Tyre by the Assyrians ; but this can only be effected by 
an arbitrary change of text. Thus J. Olshausen (in his emendations of 
the text of the Old Testament) omits the words from pN to "WK as a gloss, 
changes &"^ into O^JJ, and explains the rest to mean that Assyria con- 
verted Tyre into a heap of ruins. The origin of the gloss he supposes to 
be this, that some one wrote upon the margin by way of correction, pK 
DHtJO, meaning that it was not Assyria but Babylonia that destroyed Tyre, 
and then added more explicitly, fl'n K? DJJH nt, all which afterwards found 
its way into the text. This piece of criticism is too extravagant even for 
the Germans, who accordingly reject it with contempt. Ewald, however, 
also tampers with the text by reading fc'OWD for D^IBO. His version of the 
whole is : " behold the land of the Canaanites (i. e. Phenieia) ; this nation 
is no more ; Assyria has converted it into a wilderness ; they (the Pheni- 
cians) set up their towers (and) build their palaces ; he (the Assyrian) has 
turned it to ruin." Besides the arbitrary change of text, this explanation 
gives to &"* and THIS* senses which cannot be sustained by usage. The 
great majority, both of the older and the later writers, leave the text un- 
altered, and suppose that the Prophet here brings the Chaldees into vietf 
as the instruments of Tyre's destruction. The words from HT to Q"X? will 
then be a parenthesis, containing an allusion to a historical fact not ex- 
pressly mentioned elsewhere, but agreeing well with other facts of history, 
viz. that the Chaldees were not the aboriginal inhabitants of Babylonia, 
but were brought thither from the mountains of Annenia or Kurdistan by 
the Assyrians in the days of their supremacy. This accounts for the fact, 
that Xenophon speaks of the Chaldees as northern mountaineers, while in 
the sacred history we find them in possession of the great plain of Shinar. 
The former statement has respect, no doubt, to that portion of the people 
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were left behind in their original territory. This incidental statement, 
it may also be observed, is in strict accordance with the Assyrian policy of" 
peopling their own provinces with conquered nations. The construction 
commonly adopted, by interpreters who thus explain the sentence, is as 
follows : " Behold the land of the Chaldees ; this people (the people now 
inhabiting it) was not (i. e. had no existence until lately) ; Assyria founded 
(or established) it (the country) for dwellers in the wilderness (i. e. for the 
Chaldees who before had led a wild nomadic life)." To this construction 
Knobel, though he acquiesces in the exposition as a whole, makes two 
objections : first, that while it explains P"1X as denoting the people, it refers 
the suffix in '"HD* to the country ; secondly, that E H ' I is really descriptive 
of the Chaldees, not before but after their transportation to the r plains of 
Babylonia. Knobel himself refers both f")K and the suffix to the people 
considered as possessors of the land, and takes ? "ID 11 in the sense of ap- 
pointing, constituting, as in Hab. i. 12. " Behold the nation of the 
Chaldees; this people was not (I.e. was unknown) till Assyria changed 
them into inhabitants of the wilderness (or plain)." But why should this 
history of the Chaldees be referred to here ? The answer usuaUy given to 
this question is, because the recent origin and present insignificance of the 
chosen instruments made the conquest more humiliating to the Tyrians. 
A kindred feeling would have been excited in the ancient Komans by a 
prediction of their subjugation and destruction by the Goths. If the 
reason assigned for the incidental mention of the Chaldee migration be the 
true one, it has evidently far more force upon the supposition that the 
prophecy relates to the Babylonian conquest under Nebuchadnezzar, than 
upon the supposition that it relates to the attack of Shalmaneser. Indeed, 
the whole assumption, tbat the Chaldees are here mentioned as auxiliaries 
only, is so perfectly arbitrary, that it would never have occurred to any 
writer, who had not determined upon other grounds, that the event pre- 
dicted took place under the Assyrian domination. Even TTmbreit, who 
assents to this hypothesis, admits that it is only probable, not certain ; 
and that this verse taken by itself would rather prove the contrary, by 
mentioning the Chaldees as the principal assailants, and Assyria only in 
a parenthesis containing a historical allusion. According to the usual 
interpretation which has now been given, the towers mentioned are those^ 
used in ancient sieges ; the masculine suffix refers to D^; the feminine 
suffix to Tyre ; and "OW may be taken either in the sense of raising (from 
*C^), or in that of rousing (from ">"$), that is, filling with confusion 
and alarm. Besides the interpretations which have now been given, 
there is another that deserves at least to be recorded. Schleyer, a 
recent German writer on this prophecy and that against Babylon in 
chaps, xiii. xiv., gives the -same sense to the words from Ht to "TISJ'K that 
is put upon them by Olshausen, but instead of rejecting them as a mar- 
ginal correction, retains them as a necessary part of the text. " Behold, 
the nation of the Chaldees; this people (it was not. Assyria) has assigned it 
(i. e. Tyre) to the dwellers in the wilderness (i. e. made it desolate). Um- 
breit, without dwelling on the violation of the Masoretic accents, objects to 
this interpretation, that it fails to account for the use, of the word f*& before 
tJHBO, but especially that no reason can be given for the negative assertion 
that it was not Assyria that desolated Tyre. If the interpretation, however, 
"were otherwise tenable, this, so far from being an objection, would in fact 
recommend it. When Isaiah wrote, Assyria was the ruling power of the 
world ; whatever changes were expected, were expected from that quarter* 
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But here the conquest of Phenicia is ascribed to a people then but little known, 
if known at all. It was perfectly natural therefore to say negatively, that it 
.was not to be effected by Assyria, as well as positively, that it was to be 
effected by Chaldea. In like manner if the fall of the Eoman State had been 
foretold during the period of the Punic wars, how naturally would the pro- 
phet have said that it should fall, not before the Carthaginians, but before 
the Gotbs. The sense therefore yielded by Schleyer's construction is a 
good sense in itself, and appropriate to the context. It cannot, however, 
be affirmed that there is any sufficient reason for departing from the 
Masoretic tradition as to the interpunction of the sentence. But let it be 
observed, that on either of these suppositions, the reference of the verse 
to the siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar is far more natural than any other. 

14. Howl, ships of Tarshish, for destroyed is your stronghold. The 
first part of the prophecy here closes very much as it began. The descrip- 
tion of Tyre is the same as in ver. 4, except that it was there called the 
fortress of the sea, and here the fortress of the Tyrian ships. 

15. And it shall come to pass in that day that Tyre shall be forgotten 
seventy years, as the days of one king; from the end of seventy years shall 
be (or happen) to Tyre like the harlot's song. The remainder of the 
chapter predicts the restoration of Tyre, not to its former dignity, but to 
its wealth and commercial activity, the fruits of which should thenceforth 
be consecrated to Jehovah. There is no difference of opinion with respect 
to the meaning of the words or the grammatical construction of the sen- 
tence ; but the utmost diversity of judgment in relation to the general 
sense and application of the whole, and especially of the words, seventy 
years as the days of one king. Vitringa and others take the seventy years 
strictly. Gesenius and the later German writers make it a round number, 
as in Gen. 1. 3, Exod. xv. 27, xxiv. 1. The following words are rejected 
by Umbreit as a gloss. J. D. Michaelis and Paulus read 1HNI (another) 
for "in&? (one). Grotius reads seven for seventy, forgetting that the fol- 
lowing noun must then be in the plural, and assuming that Shalmaneser 
reigned seven years, or was seven years at Tyre. Jarchi understands by 
the one king, David, who died at the age of threescore and ten, though he 
cannot explain why it should be here referred to. Kirnchi suggests that 
it may be in allusion to the treaty between David and Hiram, the breach 
of which was the occasion of this judgment. Kimchi prefers, however, to 
explain the words as a description of the ordinary length of human life, 
in which he is followed by Gesenius and Maurer, who account for the 
mention of one king rather than one man, upon the ground that kings and 
kingdoms are the subject of the prophecy. The same interpretation is 
suggested by the double version of the Septuagint (us xgwos fiaaihiu;, us 
Xgcivoc avQgcaxov), which is found in all the manuscripts, though some modern 
critics reckon only part of it as genuine, Gesenius considering the first 
phrase as an emendation of the second, Kosenmiiller the second as a later 
explanation of the first. Hitzig pretends that this form of expression was 
borrowed from Jeremiah's expectation that Zedekiah was to be restored at 
the end of seventy years. Movers supposes that the things compared are 
not two periods of time, but two cases of oblivion, and understands the 
clause as meaning that Tyre should be forgotten as completely as Jehoahaz 
and his three months' reign. Henderson, more generally, makes the sense 
to be that Tyre should be forgotten as completely as a king when he is 
dead, in illustration of which general fact he strangely cites the case of 
Napoleon. Knobel understands the verse to mean that the oblivion of Tyre 
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for a time should be as fixed and unalterable as the decrees of an oriental 
monarch during his own reign. Eichhorn and Ewald understand the phrase 
as opposite in meaning to the one employed in chap. xvi. 14, xxi. 16. As 
the years of a hireling mean years computed strictly, so the days of a king 
m ay mean days computed freely. Hengstenberg, without attempting to 
explain the phrase (quomodcunque ilia explicentur), understands it to 
imply that seventy years is here to be indefinitely understood, and carefully 
distinguished from the seventy years of Jeremiah and from the other speci- 
fications of time contained in the writings of Isaiah himself. Those, on the 
other hand, who give the words their strict sense, for the most part follow 
Aben Ezra and Yitringa in supposing that the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar 
and his successors are here computed as one. It is no sufficient answer to 
say that "$$ never means a dynasty. That idea may of course be implied 
even if it is not expressed. The chronological hypothesis of this interpreta- 
tion has, however, been denied by J. D. Michaelis, who puts the end of the 
prescribed term thirty-three or four years later than the fall of Babylon. 
That Tyre was a flourishing city in the time of Alexander the Great, is mat- 
ter of history. When it again became so, is not. But since the fact is 
certain and the prophecy explicit, the most rational conclusion is that they 
chronologically coincide, or in other words, that Tyre did begin to recover 
from the effects of the Babylonian conquest about seventy years after the 
catastrophe itself. This of course supposes that the words are to be defi- 
nitely understood. If, on the other hand, they are indefinite, there can be 
still less difficulty in supposing their fulfilment. In either case, the words 
inN "pD '^D remain so enigmatical, and all the explanations of them so 
unsatisfactory, that some may be tempted to refer them to the future, and to 
look for their development hereafter. Hengstenberg' s view of the connection 
between this prediction of Isaiah and the parallel prophecies of Ezekiel 
(chaps, xxvi. and xxvii.) and Zechariah (chap ix.) is this, that the last should 
be regarded as a supplement or sequel to the other two. When Zechariah 
wrote, the Babylonian conquest predicted by Isaiah and Ezekiel had already 
taken place. The change for the better, predicted by Isaiah alone, was then 
already visible. The prophecies of both respecting the total destruction of 
the city are renewed by Zechariah, and referred to a period still future, with 
particular reference, as Hengstenberg supposes, to the time of Alexander, 
but it may be with a scope still more extensive. The last clause foretells 
the restoration of Tyre in a very peculiar and significant form. Instead of 
a queen reinstated on the throne, she now appears as a forgotten harlot, 
suing once more for admiration and reward. Although this metaphor, as we 
shall see below, does not necessarily imply moral turpitude, it does neces- 
sarily impart a contemptuous tone to the prediction. The best explanation 
of this change of tone is not, as Eichhorn imagined, that these verses are a 
later addition, but that the restoration here predicted was to be a restora- 
tion to commercial prosperity and wealth, but not to regal dignity or national 
importance. The song of a harlot (or the harlot) is now commonly agreed 
to mean a particular song well known to the contemporaries of the Prophet. 
It shall fa to her like this song can only mean that what the song presents 
as an ideal situation should be realised in the experience of Tyre. The 
Hebrew words will scarcely bear the meaning put upon them in the text of 
the English Yersion. 

16. Take a harp, go about the city, O forgotten harlot ; play well, sing 
much, that thou mayest be remembered. These are now commonly explained 
as the words of the song itself, describing the only way in which the harlot 

VOL. i. ce 
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could recover her lost place in the memory of men, viz., by soliciting their 
notice and their favour. The application of the song to Tyre implies not 
only that she had lost her former position hi the sight of the nations, but 
that exertion would be needed to recover it. The literal meaning of the 
words translated play ivett, siny much, is make good playing, multiply song. 
See Gesenius, 139, 1. 

17. And it shall lie (or come to pass), from (or at) the end of seventy 
years, Jehovah will visit Tyre, and she shall return to her hire (or gain), 
and shall play the harlot with all the kingdoms cfthe earth upon the face 
of the ground. As Grod is said to visit men both in wrath and mercy, and 
as the figure here employed is at first sight a revolting one, some of the 
older writers understand this verse as describing the continued wickedness of 
Tyre requiring further judgments. But this makes it necessary to explain 
the next verse as referring to a still remoter future, -which is done by in- 
serting tandem or the like at the beginning. It is evident, however, from the 
repetition of the word fttJfiN in the next verse, that the prediction there has 
reference to the very course of conduct here described. From this again 
the inference is plain, that notwithstanding the apparent import of the figure, 
the conduct is not in itself unlawful. The figure indeed is now commonly 
agreed to denote nothing more than commercial intercourse without neces- 
sarily implying guilt. In ancient times, when international commerce was 
a strange thing and nearly monopolized by a single nation, and especially 
among the Jews, whose law discouraged it for wise but temporary purposes, 
there were probably ideas attached to such promiscuous intercourse entirely 
different from our own. Certain it is that the Scriptures more than once 
compare the mutual solicitations of commercial enterprise to illicit love. 
That the comparison does not necessarily involve the idea of unlawful or 
dishonest trade, is sufficiently apparent from the following verse. 

18. And her gain and her hire shall he holiness (or holy, i. e. consecrated) 
to Jehovah; it shall not be stored and it shall .not be hoarded; for her gain 
shall he for those who sit (or dwell) before Jehovah, to eat to satiety, and for 
substantial clothing. By those who dwell before Jehovah we are probably 
to understand his worshippers in general and his official servants in 
particular. Henderson's objection, that the priests were not allowed to sit 
in the temple, is applicable only to the primary meaning of the verb. 
There may be an allusion to the chambers around the temple which were 
occupied by priests and Levites when in actual service, p'fiy, according to 
the Arabic analogy, means ancient as an epithet of praise, and is accord- 
ingly resolved by the modern writers into fine or splendid. The older 
interpreters deduced perhaps from the same original idea that of durable, 
substantial, wearing long and well. The latter agrees better with the appli- 
cation of the words to private dress, the former to official robes, in which 
magnificence was more important than solidity, and which might be trans- 
ferred from one incumbent to the next, and so be represented even in the stricter 
sense as old or ancient. The general sense of the prediction evidently is, 
that the commercial gains of Tyre should redound to the advantage of the 
servants of Jehovah. 

CHAPTEE XXIY. 

HEKE begins'a series of prophecies (chaps, xxiv.-xxxv.), having reference 
chiefly to Judah. It is not divided into parts by any titles or express 
intimations of a change of subject. The style is also homogeneous and 
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uniform. The attempts "which have been made to subdivide this portion 
of the book, are for the most part arbitrary. The conventional division 
into chapters may be retained as a matter of convenience. The first four 
chapters (xxiv. xxvii.) are now universally regarded as forming one 
continuous composition. What is said of chap. xxiv. is therefore in some 
degree applicable to the whole. This chapter contains a description of a 
country filled with confusion and 'distress, by a visitation from Jehovah in 
consequence of its iniquities, vers. 112. It then speaks of a remnant 
scattered among the nations and glorifying God in distant lands, vers. 13-16. 
The Prophet then resumes his description of the judgments coming on the 
same land or another, winding up with a prophecy of Jehovah's exaltation 
in Jerusalem, vers. 16-23. Eusebius and Jerome explained this chapter as 
a prediction of the end of the world, in which they have been followed by 
(Ecolampadius and some later writers. Cyril referred it to the same event, 
but understood it in its primary meaning, as a summary of the foregoing 
prophecies against foreign nations. The older Jews (as we learn from 
Jarchi and Aben Ezra) applied the first part of the chapter to the Assyrian 
invasions of the Holy Land, and the last to the wars of Gog and Magog 
in the days of the Messiah. But Moses Haccohen referred the whole to the 
former period, Kimehi and Abarbenel the whole to the latter. Luther 
applied it to the desolation of Judea by the Eomans. Calvin agreed with 
Cyril in regarding it as a summary of the preceding prophecies both against 
Israel and foreign nations, but denied any reference to the day of judgment. 
Grotius adhered to Moses Haccohen, in applying the whole to the Assyrian 
invasions. He referred the first part to the wasting of the ten tribes by 
Shalmaneser, and the second to Sennacherib's invasion of . Judah. Cocceius 
is as usual in the opposite extreme, applying the chapter to the German 
and Bohemian war, Gustavus Adophus, Wallenstein, the taking of Eatisbon, 
the battle of Norlingen, and the conflicts between Charles I. of England and 
the Parliament. Clericus understood the chapter as a prophecy of the 
Babylonian conquest of Judea, the captivity, and the restoration of the Jewish 
commonwealth. Vitringa explained it as relating, in its primary sense, to 
the persecution of the Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes and his successors, and 
their deliverance by the Maccabees, but in its mystical or secondary sense 
to certain changes which await the Christian Church in future times. Lowth 
differed little in reality from Calvin, except that he confined the prediction 
more exclusively to Judah and its sufferings at the hands of the Assyrians, 
Babylonians, and Romans. None of the writers who have now been men- 
tioned entertained the least doubt as to the genuineness of the prophecy. 
The turning-point between the old and new school of criticism is .occupied 
by J. D. Miehaelis, who, without suggesting any doubt as to the age or author, 
pronounces the passage the most difficult in the book, and is altogether 
doubtful whether it has ever been fulfilled. Koppe divides the chapter into 
two independent prophecies. Eichhorn approves of this division, and infers 
from the style and phraseology, that the chapter was written after the 
destruction of Babylon. Bertholdt determines in the same way, that it was 
composed immediately after the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 
Rosenmiiller, in the first edition of his Scholia, agrees with Eichhorn, but in 
the second, he maintains that Isaiah was the author, and that he here ex- 
presses a general anticipation of approaching changes. Gesenius pronounces 
the style far inferior to that of Isaiah, and ascribes the passage to a writer in 
Babylonian exile just before the fall of Babylon, Hitzig on the other 
ascribes it to an Ephraimite captive in Assyria, and supposes the 
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destruction of Nineveh to be foretold. Ewald thinks the prophecy -was 
written in Palestine after the restoration of the Jews, and in anticipation of 
Cambyses' attack on Egypt. Umbreit agrees substantially with Gesenius, and 
Knobel with Bertholdt. We have here another illustration of the value of the 
boasted modern criticism. Gesenius is confidentthat the prophecy was written 
in Babylon ; Ewald and Knobel are equally confident that it was written 
in the Holy Land. Gesenius disparages' the style as cold and artificial ; 
Hitzig speaks of it with contempt as awkward, feeble, and inelegant ; Ewald 
treats it with respect as poetical and skilful, although not original ; while 
Umbreit lauds it as a noble specimen of Hebrew poetry. In this case, as 
in others, each writer first determines upon general grounds the age of the 
production, and then confirms it by internal proofs. The points of resemblance 
to the undisputed writings of Isaiah are set down as plagiarisms or imitations. 
Ewald even goes so far as to mark certain passages as borrowed from older 
writers no longer extant. The paronomasias and other verbal peculiarities of 
the passage, instead of proving it the work of Isaiah, in whose acknowledged 
writings they are also found, prove the contrary because they are so numerous. 
In this way all proof of the genuineness of a disputed passage is rendered 
impossible. If it has not the usual characteristics of the author, it is therefore 
spurious ; if it has, it is evidently an imitation. It is true, distinctions are 
made as to the number, good taste, and connection ; but they are always 
made at will, and so as to confirm the previous conclusion. Setting aside 
this empirical criticism as unworthy of attention, we may observe that the 
endless diversity of judgment, both among the older and later writers, shews 
that the prediction is generic. Henderson observes indeed on Lowth's 
suggestion that the prophecy refers to more than one invasion of the Holy 
Land, that " this hypothesis, though supplying an easy mode of interpreting 
all its parts, is to be rejected, having been obviously framed for the purpose 
of getting rid of the difficulties; " as if hypotheses were ever framed for any 
other purpose, and as if there could be a stronger proof that a hypothesis 
is true, than the fact of its getting rid of the difficulties and supplying an 
easy mode of interpreting all the parts. In this case, as in many others, the 
exclusive restriction of the prophecy to one event is wholly arbitrary. What 
the Prophet has left indefinite we have no right to make specific. Particular 
allusions there may be ; but this, as we have seen in other cases, does not 
limit the application of the whole. 

1. Behold Jehovah (is) pouring out the land and emptying it, and he icill 
turn down its face, and he will scatter its inhabitants. The figure is that 
of a bottle or other vessel drained of its contents by being turned upside 
down. The face is not the soil or ground (Hendewerk), but the upper 
part or mouth of the vessel. The last clause resolves the figure into literal 
expressions. V&D is not to cause to flow, as in Arabic, but to scatter, 
according to the uniform Hebrew usage. The allusion may be both 
to flight and deportation. Gesenius admits that H3n with the participle 
commonly indicates present or future time ; but nevertheless applies this 
verse to the Babylonian conquest of Judea, which was long past at the time 
when he supposes the chapter to have been written. Ewald and Hitzig, 
who refer it to events still future at the date of the prediction, insist 
upon the future form. The simple truth is, that Isaiah here speaks of the 
Babylonian conquest as still distant, but at the same time as infallibly 
certain. To avoid this conclusion, Gesenius denies that Isaiah was the author, 
and violates the usage of the language by translating this whole passage in 
the past tense. 
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2. And it shall be, as the people so the priest, as the servant so his master, 
as the maid so her mistress, as the buyer so the seller, as the lender so the 
borrower, as the creditor so the debtor. That is, all ranks and classes shall 
fare alike. The double. 3 to express the idea as-so is like the use of et-et in 
Latin, where we say both-and, or aut-aut where we say either-or. Kimehi 
says that each term includes a double comparison, (the people) like the priest 
(and the priest) like the people, (the servant) like the master (and the master) 
like the servant. On the form $$3 see Gesenius, 74, 20. The mention 
of the priest is no more a proof of later date in this case than in Hosea iv. 9. 
Saadias makes |H3 mean a prince or ruler, which is also given in the margin 
of the English Bible. 

3. The land shall be utterly emptied and utterly spoiled, for Jehovah 
sneaks (or hath spoken) this loord. Gesenius arbitrarily translates the verbs 
as preterites, in which he is followed by Hendewerk. Ewald explains them 
as descriptive presents. De Wette as usual disregards the reduplication 
of the Hebrew verbs. It is no doubt emphatic, however, and may be ex- 
pressed by a simple repetition, emptied emptied (Ewald), or by combining 
a verb and adjective, empty and emptied (Hitzig), or by introducing an in- 
tensive adverb, utterly, wholly, as in the English Version and most others. 
According to Knobel, piSFi is put for the more usual form P?fl in order to 
assimilate it to the infinitive. The full orthography with 1 is mentioned by 
Gesenius as a sign of later date, although he does not deny that it also 
occurs in the older books. The land here mentioned is supposed by Hitzig 
to be Assyria ; by ah 1 other interpreters Palestine. In. order to justify his 
reference of this part of the chapter to past time, Gesenius explains the last 
clause as relating to the divine purpose or decree (for so Jehovah had com- 
manded), whereas it elsewhere denotes the certainty of the event because 
predicted by Jehovah. The necessity of this departure from the usage of 
the phrase is a strong objection to his interpretation of the chapter, as 
written during the Babylonian exile by a captive Jew. .:si 

4. The earth mourneth, fadeth ; the world languisheth, fadeth ; the highest, 
of the people of the eai-th languish,. P~)Kn is not the land (Gesenius), as 
appears from the parallel expression ^2n. Earth and world, however, are 
not to be taken in their widest sense (Eosenmiiller), but as poetical de- 
scriptions of a country (Ewald) ; not Assyria (Hitzig), but Palestine. 
Jerome refers the whole description to the end of the world. For Dili? 
Koppe reads tin from the height (i. e. cast down from it), for which there is 
neither authority nor necessity. J. D. Michaelis inserts and after D1")& (the 
high ones and the people of the land), which is also unnecessary. The 
Septuagint and Peshito omit DP, but it is found in all manscripts. DIIO is 
an abstract used for a concrete, height for highest part or high ones. Hen- 
derson supposes an aUusion to the two thousand nobles carried away by 
Nebuchadnezzar. The figures are borrowed from the vegetable world. 

CT * 

beveral of the German writers amuse themselves with trying to copy the 
paronomasia in the first clause. Gesenius has achzet und leclizet, Ewald 
es welkt es verwelkt, Knobel welltt und fallt die Welt. It is curious to ob- 
serve the pains laid out upon these useless and unsuccessful imitations by 
writers who often disregard the idiomatic form of the construction. 

5. And the land has been profaned under its inhabitants, because they have 
transgressed the laws, violated the statute, broken the everlasting covenant. 
Knobel reads, and so the land, as if the verse contained the punishment 
and not the sin of the chosen people. In accordance with this hypothesis, 
ie explains the profaning of the land to be its invasion and subjection by 
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the Babylonians. Under its inhabitants will then mean nothing more. than 
the land with those upon it. All other writers seem to apply tho passage 
to the Jews, and to understand it as referring their calamities to their 
transgressions. The land is said to be profaned as being a holy land or 
consecrated to Jehovah. Most interpreters suppose a special reference to 
pollution by blood, or the guilt of murder, in accordance with Symmachus's 
Tersion Ipoi/o/crowj^j. The ancient versions give fiDF) the sense of for, on 
account of; but the proper meaning under is far more appropriate and ex- 
pressive. The ancient versions also make pn a plural, and this reading is 
found in one manuscript and one edition. Aben Ezra explains the unusual 
plural rnin as denoting not the law of Moses, but the laws common to all 
nations. Yitringa in like manner makes it synonymous with the jus gentium 
of the Koman writers. Hitzig understands by it the Noachic precepts, on 
account of the allusion to the flood in ver. 8. There seems to be no suffi- 
cient reason for departing from the ordinary meaning of the Hebrew words 
as denoting the divine law generally. The three terms used are substantially 
synonymous, law, statute, covenant, being continually interchanged. Hen- 
derson needlessly refers the last to the covenant of Sinai, and Hendewerk 
distinguishes between the moral and ceremonial parts of the Mosaic law. 
The simple meaning of the verse is that they disobeyed the will of God. In 
the phrase, they changed the ordinance, Gill finds a reference not only to the 
popish corruptions of the eucharist, but to the substitution of infant sprink- 
ling for adult immersion. 

6. Therefore a curse devoured the earth, and those dwelling in it were 
reckoned guilty (and so treated). Therefore the inhabitants of the earth 
burned, and there are few men left. '"I7N does not here mean false swearing, 
as explained in the Targum and by Jarchi and Kimchi, but the curse of 
God, attending ths violation of his law. The mention of this penalty is 
absurdly represented by Gesenius and Knobel as a proof of the late date 
of the prophecy. Q^N is taken by some of the early writers in the sense 
of being desolate. Its true sense is that of being recognised as guilty, and 
treated accordingly. It therefore suggests the ideas both of guilt 'and 
punishment. Twenty-eight manuscripts and three editions with the Peshito 
read H^IN instead of nK, a variation probably derived from ver. 4, or 
from Jer. xliii. 10. The Septuagint makes 1"iH mean they shall be poor; 
Symmachus, they shall be exhausted; J. D. Michaelis, they shall be diminished. 
The Targum gives the word the general sense of being consumed or de- 
stroyed ; but the latest writers all prefer the more specific sense of burning 
or being burnt, either by internal heat like that of fever, or by the fire of 
outward persecutions. Houbigant and Lowth, without the least authority, 
read mn for VTI. Gesenius supposes the imagery to be copied from Joel 
i. 8-20. 

7. The new wine mourneth ; ihe vine languisheth ; all the merry-hearted 
do sigh. Gesenius, Hitzig, and Henderson understand ^"i*J1 as denoting 
the juice of the grape while on the vine ; Knobel by synecdoche the grape 
itself. But as the whole description is figurative, there is no need of de- 
parting from the usual sense of sweet or new wine. Rosenmiiller and Barnes 
think tbe wine is here described as mourning because none drink it; 
Hendewerk, because it is drunk by foreigners and not by natives. This is 
changing a natural and beautiful figure into a frigid conceit. Gesenius in- 
forms us that this verse was also copied from Joel (chap. i. 1012), where 
he says it stands in a much more natural connection. 

8. Still is the mirth of drums ; ceased is the noise of revellers ; still ts 
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the mirth of the^ harp. Music is here mentioned as a common token and 
accompaniment of mirth. Three, manuscripts, instead of JINK', read J1NJ. i 

9. With the song they shall not drink wine ;. bitter shall strong drink 
le to them that drink it. Hitzig understands this to mean that they shall not 
drink wine at all ; Knobel, that it shall not be accompanied with music. 
132? is neither beer (J. D. Michaelis) nor palm-wine (Lowth) specifically, 
but intoxicating drinks in general. The last clause means of course that 
they should lose the appetite for such enjoyments. 

10. Broken dmon is the city of confusion (emptiness or desolation), shut up 
is every house from entering, (i. e. so that it is not or cannot be entered). 
The city meant is neither Nineveh (Hitzig), nor cities in general (Rosen- 
miiller), but Jerusalem. Hitzig and Knobel prefer the construction, it is 
broken down into (i. e. so as to be) a city of desolation, but the 'common 
construction is more natural which makes inn TVIp the subject of the verb. 
The last clause might be understood to refer to the closing of the houses by 
the inhabitants against the enemy, or to their being left unoccupied ; but 

the first clause seems to shew that it rather relates to the obstruction of 
the entrance by the ruins. Rosenmuller's explanation of inn nnp, as 
denoting city of idols, or idolatrous city, is very unnatural. Hitzig and 
others make the ]& before n^2 simply equivalent to without. Compare the 
similar expression in chap, xxiii. 1. 

11. A cry for wine in the streets darkened is all joy departed is the 
gladness of the earth. To the critical acumen of Gesenius this verse stands 
confessed as a plagiarism from Joel i. 15. To the exquisite taste of Hitzig 
it is not only an unda redundans, but completely lame and flat (vollends 
lalim und matt}. One ground of objection to it is that a calling for wine, 
though perfectly appropriate in Joel, is entirely out of place in this descrip- 
tion of a conquered and dismantled town. The later writers have had taste 
enough to see that the cry meant is not that of drunkards for more liquor, 
but of the perishing inhabitants for necessary refreshment (Hendewerk), 
perhaps with special reference to the sick and wounded (Henderson) or to 
children (Hitzig). Knobel gives the words the still more general sense of 
lamentation for the blasted vintage. Hendewerk points out that wine alone 
is mentioned here, as bread is in Lam. iv. 4, while in Lam. ii. 12 both are 
combined. There is no need of taking niTX in the sense of a call to the 
wine sellers from their customers (Kimchi), much less of supplying a nega- 
tive, so as to make it mean that there is no call for wine in the streets 
(Clericus). Houbigant and Lowth for !"Q"iy read n~Qy (has passed away). 
Rosenmuller gives the same or nearly the same sense to the common text. 
But all the latest writers acquiesce in Buxtorf's definition of the word as 
meaning to grow dark, with special reference to the setting of the sun or 
the coming on of twillight. This beautiful figure is itself an answer to the 
assthetical sneers of certain critics. n?33 may either have the general sense 
of gone, departed (Henderson), or the more specific one of banished (Gese- 
nius), expatriated (J. D. Michaelis), carried captive (Umbreit). The first 
clause is rendered more expressive in the versions of De Wette, Umbreit, 
and Hendewerk, by the omission of the verb. The last-mentioned writer 
understands by the joy of the land, the population of Jerusalem. Nine 
manuscripts have before P^n and the Septuagint supplies it before 



12. What is left in the city is desolation, and into ruins is the gate beaten 
down. The first clause is in apposition to the last of ver. 11. Joy is gone 
and desolation is left behind. All the modern writers take n^&? as an ad. 
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verbial accusative qualifying H3* by describing the effect or result of the 
action. The gate is here named as the most important part of the city ; 
but it does not directly mean the city itself. On the form fl?? see Gese- 
nius, 66. Bern. 8. 

13. For so shall it be in the midst of the earth among the nations, like 
the beating of an olive-tree, like gleanings when the gathering is done. 
There is no need of rendering ^ but (Eosenmiiller) or yet (Henderson), as 
the Prophet is stating more distinctly the extent of the desolation which he 
had before described. The fact that some survive is indeed referred to, 
but only indirectly and by implication, so that the verse is not properly an 
antithesis to that before it. Instead of saying that Isaiah here repeats his 
beautiful comparison hi chap. xvii. 5, 6, Gesenius and his followers set this 
down as the plagiarism of a later writer. The Prophet is thus reduced to 
a dilemma ; if he does not repeat his own expressions, he is a stranger to 
himself and his own writings ; if he does, he is an imitator of a later age. 
Kosenmuller supposes an allusion not only to paucity but to inferiority of 
quality. In the midst of the nations is explained by Hitzig as contrasting 
the condition of the country with that of its neighbours. Others under- 
stand it of actual dispersion among foreign nations. 

14. They shall raise their voice, they shall sing (or shout), for the majesty 
of Jehovah they cry alotid from the sea. The pronoun at the beginning is 
emphatic. They, not the nations (Schelling) or the Jews left in the land 
(Barnes), but the few dispersed survivors of these judgments. The 2 before 
J1NJ is not a particle of time (Rosenmiiller), but points out the subject 
(Maurer) or the occasion of the praise (Gesenius). Ewald supposes the 
words of the song itself to be begun in the last clause of this verse and con- 
tinued through the next. But this compels him to change the pointing of 
17HX, and make it an imperative. The Septuagint and Theodotion have the 
waters of the sea, as if instead of DJP they read D? or D* *$. Dathe gives 
the JP its comparative sense : more (i. e. louder) than the sea. Jarchi had 
before given the same construction but a different sense : more than (at) 
the sea, i. e. more than they rejoiced at the deliverance from Egypt. Many 
render the phrase from the west, which is rather implied than expressed. 
Hitzig denies that there is here a transition to another subject, as admitted 
by almost all interpreters. 

15. Therefore in thejires glorify Jehovah, in the islands of the sea the name 
of Jehovah God of Israel. Ewald supposes the words of the song or shout 
to be continued. Hendewerk and Barnes understand the Prophet as here 
turning from the remnant of Israel in Palestine to the scattered exiles. 
But it seems to be really an address to the persons who had already been 
described as praising God, exhorting them to do so still. E^K has been 
variously explained as meaning valleys, caverns, doctrines, fires of afflic- 
tion, exile, Urim (and Thummim), Ur (of the Chaldees), &c. Clericns 
makes D'1N3 the passive participle of "1N2. It is now commonly agreed to 
be a local designation. Doederlein deduces from an Arabic analogy the 
meaning in the north. Barnes suggests that &HK may denote the northern 
lights or aurora borealis. Henderson thinks the Prophet means the region 
of volcanic fires, viz. the Mediterranean coasts and islands. But the weight 
of exegetical authority preponderates in favour of the meaning in the east 
(as the region of sunrise, or of dawning light) in opposition to the sea or 
west. Various attempts have been made to mend the text by reading D W W 
(Lowth), D*Dn or 3'ta (Houbigant), Dnm or OnKU (Calmet). Hensler 
reads D'7>N3 as a contraction for D'nx'a, like D^|, Amos. viii. 8. 
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16. From the wing (skirt or edge) of the earth we have heard songs, 
praise to the righteous ; and I said, Woe to me, woe to me, alas for me ! 
The deceivers deceive, with deceit the deceivers deceive. We hear promises 
and praise to the righteous, but our actual experience is that of misery. 
pnV is not an epithet of God (Henderson) or Cyrus (Hendewerk), but of 
righteous men in general. Gesenius infers from the second clause that the 
writer was involved in the miseries of Babylon ; but the same use might be 
made of every ideal situation which the book presents. Several of the ' 
ancient versions and of the rabbinical interpreters take *H in the sense of 
secret : my secret is to me, and I must keep it, *. e. I cannot utter what I 
know. Aben Ezra and Kimchi, followed by Vitringa, gave it the specific 
sense of leanness. But the latest writers understand it as denoting ruin, 
misery, or woe, and the whole exclamation as substantially equivalent to 
that which follows. Here, as in chap. xxi. 2, the latest writers make 
133 express, not fraud, but violence, which is contrary to usage and 
entirely unnecessary. Ewald takes 135 in its' usual sense of garment, and 
explains the clause to mean, that robbers strip off the very clothes. *^ 
pHX? is commonly regarded as the very language of the song referred to ; 
but it may as well be a description of it, (a song of) praise or honour to the 
righteous. 

17. Fear and pit and snare upon thee, inhabitant of the land ! This 
may be either a warning (are upon thee} or the expression of a wish.(ie upon 
thee). It is a probable though not a necessary supposition, that the terms 
here used are^borrowed from the ancient art of hunting, ins would then 
denote some device by which wild beasts were frightened into snares and 
pitfalls. It is at least a remarkable coincidence that the Komans gave the 
nameformido to an apparatus used for this purpose. Henderson explains 
the Hebrew word to mean a scarecrow. The paronomasia is copied by 
Gesenius, Ewald, Umbreit, and Hitzig, in as many different forms. It is 
of course regarded as a proof of recent origin, though no one undertakes to 
say at what precise period the paronomasia became a favourite with the 
Hebrew writers. 

18. And it shall oe (that) the (one) flying from the voice of the fear shall 
fall into the pit, and the (one) coming up from the midst of the pit shall T)e 
taken in the snare ; for windows from on high are opened, and the founda- 
tions of the earth are shaken. The first clause carries out the figures of the 
foregoing verse ; and the second introduces those of a deluge and an earth- 
quake. One manuscript instead of ?1pB reads *J2D, and some interpreters 
regard ?lp as a mere idiomatic pleonasm. But it much more probably de- 
notes the voice of the hunter or the noise made by the instrument called 
ins. The allusion to the flood is acknowledged by all writers except 
Knobel, who objects that the Hebrews did not believe that there could be a 
second deluge ; as if this belief could prevent their understanding or em- 
ploying such a figure of speech. There are thousands now who have the 
same belief, but who do not for that reason feel debarred from representing 
overwhelming evils as a deluge of misfortune or of wrath. Akin to this is 
the assertion of the same writer, and of Gesenius before him, that the early 
Hebrews actually thought that there were windows in the solid vault of 
heaven. In the same way it might be proved that Milton held the stars 
and planets to be burning lamps, and that Gesenius himself, when he speaks 
of a column of smoke, means a solid piece of masonry. It seems to be a 
canon with some critics, that all the prosaic language of the Bible is to be 
interpreted as poetry, and all its poetry as prose, especially when any colour 
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is afforded for the charge of ignorant credulity. Kimchi imagines that 
windows are here mentioned as the apertures through which God. looks 
upon the earth ; Knobel, as those through which he sends down thunder- 
bolts and lightning. But the allusion to the flood is rendered certain by 
the resemblance of the language to that used in Gen. vii. 11. 

19. Brolcen, broken is the earth; shattered, shattered is the earth; 
shaken, shaken is the earth. This striking verse is pronounced by Gesenius 
and Hitzig, in accordance with some mystical canon of criticism, -very in- 
elegant and in bad taste. They both assign the reason that the word earth 
is repeated. Hitzig adds that the verse contains an anticlimax, which is 
not the case, as no natural phenomenon can be more impressive than an 
earthquake. The reduplication of the Hebrew verbs is as variously ex- 
pressed by the different translators as in ver. 3. 

20. The earth reels, reels like a drunken man, and is shaken like a ham- 
mock. And heavy upon her is her guilt, and she shall fall and rise no more. 
The ideas earth and land, both which are expressed by the Hebrew pN } 
run into one another and are interchanged in a manner not to be expressed 
in a translation. The old translation of the second clause (removed like a 
cottage) is now commonly abandoned. rtflPD is properly a temporary 
lodging-place. In chap. i. 8, it was applied to a watch-shed in a melon- 
field. Here it seems to signify something more moveable and something 
suspended in the air. The latest writers are accordingly agreed in retain- 
ing the interpretation put upon the word by the Targum, the Peshito, and 
Saadias, which makes it mean a cloth or mat suspended between trees or 
boughs of trees for the use of nocturnal watchers. Such are described by 
Niebuhr as common in Arabia, and are known throughout the East by a 
name essentially identical with those used in the versions above cited. The 
readers of this verse would never have discovered, without Hitzig's aid, that 
its figures are extravagant and overstrained. 

21. And it shall lie in that day that Jehovah shall visit (for the purpose 
of inflicting punishment) upon the host of the high place in the high place, 
and upon the Icings of the earth upon the earth. Interpreters have com- 
monly assumed that the host of the high place is the same with the host of 
heaven, and must therefore mean either stars (Jerome), or angels (Aben 
Ezra), or both (Gesenius). Grotius understands by it the images of the 
heavenly bodies worshipped in Assyria. Gesenius finds here an allusion 
-to the punishment of fallen angels, and then makes this a proof of recent 

origin, because the Jewish demonology was later than the time of Isaiah. 
It may be doubted whether there is any reference to the host of heaven at 
all. DllO is a relative expression, and although applied to heaven in ver. 
18, is applied to earth, or, to human society in ver. 4. The former sense 
may seem to be here required by the antithesis of riDlN ; but it is not clear 
that any antithesis was intended, which is the less probable because 
nOIN is not the customary opposite of heaven. The sense may simply he 
that God will judge the high or lofty host, viz. the kings of the land upon 
the land. But even if there be an antithesis, and even if the host of heaven 
in the usual sense of the expression be alluded to, the analogy of this whole 
context would seem to indicate that this is merely a strong figure for diffe- 
rent ranks or degrees of dignity on earth. It is not indeed probable that 
the Jewish hierarchy is specifically meant, as Barnes supposes ; but it is 
altogether natural to understand the words more generally as denoting 
kings and potentates. And even on the supposition that the contrast here 
intended is between the hosts of heaven and earth, the obvious meaning is 
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that God will judge the principalities and powers of both worlds, in order 
to accomplish his declared designs. To pronounce the passage spurious 
because it seems to speak of evil spirits and their doom, is to assume that 
nothing is ever mentioned for the first time, but that all allusion to a doc- 
trine must be simultaneous. Even in the later books of Scripture, how 
few and incidental and obscure are the allusions to this subject ! In the 
same taste and spirit, and of equal value, are Gesenius's attempts to connect 
this verse with the doctrines of Zoroaster. It is not unworthy of remark 
{hat Hitzig, who delights in all such demonstrations of a later date and 
lower standard of opinion in the sacred books, foregoes that pleasure here, 
and flatly denies that there is any reference to demons in the text, because 
he had assumed the ground that it was written in Assyria before the fall of 
Nineveh. 

22. And tliey shall be gathered ivith a gathering as prisoners in a pit, 
and shall be shut up in a dungeon, and after many days they shall be 
visited. Whether HSpfc? be construed with T'Btf (the gathering of a prisoner), 
or explained as an emphatic reduplication, the sense of the first clause 
evidently is that they shall be imprisoned. The persons meant are of course 
the principalities and powers of the verse preceding. The affinity between 
TtfD and "13DD cannot well be expressed in English, as it is in the German 
version of G-esenius (verschlossen ins Verschloss). There are two interpre- 
tations of the verb 1"lp5\ According to one, it means they shall lie punished, 
or at least brought forth to judgment. This is ' the sense put upon it by 
Eichhorn, Bosenmiiller, Gesenius, Maurer, TJmbreit, and Hendewerk. The 
other is, they shall le visited in mercy. This explanation is as old as Rabbi 
Joseph Kimchi, if not as the Peshito. Calvin seems to favour it, and it is 
adopted by Hitzig, Henderson, andEwald. Barnes, who refers these verses 
to the Jewish priests, gives the verb the specific meaning, shall be mustered, 
with a view to their return from exile. 

23. And the moon shall be confounded, and the sun ashamed, for 
Jehovah of hosts is king in mount Zion, and in Jerusalem., and before his 
elders there is glory. Before the splendour of Jehovah's reign all lesser 
principalities and powers shall fade away. There is no need of supposing 
an allusion to the worship of the sun and moon. Some give to *? the sens& 
of when, which is admissible, but needless and indeed inadequate It was 
not merely when Jehovah reigned, but because he reigned, that all inferior 
luminaries were to be eclipsed. The elders are the rulers of Israel as the 
church. . Henderson sees a distinct allusion to the form of government by 
elders, as that which shall prevail in the last and best days of the church. 
The simple meaning of the verse appears to be that Jehovah's reign over his 
people shall be more august than that of any created sovereign. This is 
true of the church in various periods of history, but more especially in those 
when the presence and power of God are peculiarly manifested. The affinity 
between this verse and the last of the preceding chapter seems to shew that 
their juxtaposition is by no means fortuitous. The Septuagint renders 
the first clause thus, the bride shall moulder and the ivall shall fall. They 
evidently read H31? and n&h, although Grotius imagines that the deviation 
from the true sense was intentional, in order to avoid offending the Pla- 
tonists of Egypt by disparaging the sun and moon. If such a motive could 
have influenced the authors of the version, its effects would not have been 
confined to one or a few comparatively unimportant passages. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THIS chapter consists of three distinguishable parts. The first is a 
thanksgiving to God for the destruction of Babylon and the deliverance of 
the Jews, vers. 1-5. The second is a promise of favour to the Gentiles 
and the people of God, when united on mount Zion, vers. 69. The third 
is a threatening of disgraceful ruin to Moab, vers. 10-12. 

It may be mentioned as a specimen of Ewald's bold and arbitrary criti- 
cism, that he connects vers. 6-11 directly with chap, xxiv., puts the first 
four verses together as a strophe, and the fifth, twelfth, and first four verses 
of the next chapter, as another strophe. 

It is worthy of remark that, though the modern German writers all 
regard this chapter as the work of the same period, and indeed of the same 
author as the one before it, they find here none of those strong proofs of 
deteriorated taste and diction which are so abundant in the other case. To 
be consistent, they should either ascribe the passages to different authors, 
or admit that the twenty-fifth was written at a time and by a man not 
incapable of pure and lofty composition. It ought to be observed, however, 
that the admirable figure in ver. 10 strikes the delicate taste of Gesenius as 
low (unedel), and of Ewald as dirty (schmutzig). 

Cocceius, in his exposition of this chapter, still enjoys his old hallucina- 
tion that it is a chapter of church history, referring the first part to the 
great rebellion in England, and the last to the destruction of the Turks, &c. 

1. Jehovah my God (art) thou; I icill exalt thee ; I will praise thy 
name ; for tlwu hast done a wonder, counsels from afar off, truth, certainty. 
The song of praise opens in the usual lyric style. (See Exodus xv. 2, 
11 ; Ps. cxviii. 28, cxlv. 1.) Cocceius, Vitringa, and some others, read 
O thou my God, without supplying the substantive verb ; but the latter 
construction is more agreeable to usage. H^IN strictly means I will acknow- 
ledge or confess. The whole phrase may either mean, I will acknowledge 
thy goodness towards me, or I will confess thee to be what thy name 
imports, I will acknowledge thy acts to be consistent with the previous 
revelations of thine attributes. Some render K7 simply as a plural. Bos- 
enmiiller explains it as a collective implying that many particular wonders 
were included. Vitringa more naturally makes it an indefinite expression, 
something wonderful (mirabile quid). What wonder is especially referred 
to, the next verse explains. The last clause admits of several different con- 
structions. Ewald, with many of the older writers, makes it an independent 
proposition, of which nixy is the subject and riJIDK the predicate. Thus 
the English Yersion : thy counsels of old are faithfulness and truth. Barnes 
supplies another verb : thou hast shown to be faithful and true. Gesenius 
makes D W as well as &OS the object of the verb JVE^, and supplies a pre- 
position before HJIOK, or regards it as an adverbial accusative : thou hast 
executed ancient plans (with) faithfulness and truth. Hitzig simplifies the 
same construction still more by making all the nouns in the last clause 
objects of the verb in the first : thou hast brought to pass a wonder, ancient 
counsels, faithfulness, and truth. From afar off seems to imply, not only 
that the plans were formed of old, but that they were long ago revealed. 
Even long before the event they are certain. Hitzig, who applies the whole 
prophecy to Nineveh, is disposed to understand this clause as referring 
to the earlier prophecies of its destruction by Nahum and Zephaniah. The 
Septuagint, followed by J. D. Michaelis, reads J9&J Amen (ysvo/ro), which 
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here be out of place. }K and n31EN are cognate forms, both denoting 
truth or certainty, and here combined, according to a very common Hebrew 
idiom, for emphasis. 

2. For thou hast turned (it) from a city to a heap, a fortified town to a 
ridn, & palace of strangers from (being) a city; for ever it shall not be built. 
According to Kosenmiiller, city is here put for cities in general, and the ' 
verse contains a promise or prophetic description of the golden age when 
fortifications should no longer be needed, as Virgil says of the same ideal 
period, that there shall then no more be oppida muris cincta. Most inter- 
preters, however, are agreed that it refers to a particular city ; Grotius says 
Samaria; Cappellus, Jerusalem; Hitzig, Nineveh; the others, Babylon. 
Cocceius applies the first clause to the overthrow of episcopacy in England, 
and especially to the exclusion of the bishops from the House of Lords. 
(Sensus Me est: ex ecclesia episcopali fecisti acemim, hoc eat earn totam 
dintisti.) The. other clause he applies to the subsequent change of the 
republic into a tyranny (from a city to a palace of strangers). fipk* means 
strictly tlwu hast placed, but is often used with ? to denote the conversion 
of a thing into something else. Here it is separated from ?|? by "TJJ??, .an 
unusual collocation, which led Houbigant to read *VJJ or 1*J?n, in which he 
is followed by Lowt.h, Dbderlein, Dathe, Gesenius, and Knobel. J. D. 
Michaelis reads nPlpb> "VJJ, which, instead of easing the construction, makes 
it still more harsh. The difficulty is entirely removed, without a change of 
text, by supposing the object of the verb to be "T'V or rp^p understood. 
Tlwu hast changed (a. city) from a city to a heap. So Vitvinga, Eosenmuller, 
and others. Gesenius doubts whether such an ellipsis is admissible ; but 
it is surely more so than an arbitrary change of text. Another solution of 
the syntax is proposed by Hitzig, " thou hast turned from a city to a heap, 
a fortified town to a ruin," in which case n?S!0? is an unmeaning repetition 
of ?!/, without even parallelism or rhythm to sanction it. The same con- 
struction had substantially been given long before byDeDieu. Hendewerk 

goes still further and connects rpSD? with D*1T |1D"lK ; " thou changest the - 
fortified town from a city to a heap, the palaces of strangers from a city to 
ruins." Gesenius gives rn-IX? here its primary and proper sense of 
inaccessible. Most of the modern writers understand by a palace of strangers 
the royal city mentioned in the first clause, called a palace on account of 
its splendour, or as being a collection of palaces, or because the palace was 
the most important part of it. ">^?p must then be taken in a privative sense 
(so as not to be a city). But as the same phrase in the first clause means 
from being a city, some give it that sense here, and understand the clause to 
mean that God had changed it from a city to a palace (or royal residence) of 
strangers. But if it ceased to be a city, how could it become a palace ? 
There is in fact no inconsistency between the senses put upon "i^lp by the 
usual interpretation. Even in the first clause it means strictly from or away 
from a city, which can be clearly expressed in our idiom only by using a 
negative expression. For D^IT, Houbigant proposes to read QHT, wholly 
without reason or authority. &^"IT has the same sense as in chap. i. 7. 
For the use of stranger in the sense of enemy, Gesenius cites the authority 
of Ossian. Grotius explains it to mean strange gods, or their worship- 
pers, and applies the whole phrase to the idolatrous temple of Samaria. 
The Targum in like manner makes it mean an idol-temple in Jerusalem 
itself. 

3. Therefore a powerful people shall honour thee, a city of tenable nations 
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shall fear tliee. The destruction of Babylon, and the fulfilment of prophecy 
thereby, shall lead even the boldest and wildest of the heathen to acknow- 
ledge Jehovah as the true God. It is usual to apply the terms of this verse 
specifically to the Medes and Persians as the eonquei'ors of Babylon. Hit- 
jzig refers them to the Medes and Babylonians as the conquerors of Nineveh. 
To this it may be objected, that the epithets, according to usage, imply 
censure, rather than praise, and that Q^V^JJ is applied in the next verse to 
the conquered Babylonians themselves as having once been tyrants or 
oppressors. There seems to be no need of applying the verse to a cordial 
voluntary recognition of Jehovah. It may just as well denote a ^compul- 
sory extorted homage, fear being taken in its proper sense. The verse will 
then be an apt description of the effect produced by Jehovah's overthrow of 
Babylon on the Babylonians themselves. There is still another explanation, 
namely that which understands the verse more indefinitely as descriptive of 
an effect produced upon the nations generally. This, however, does not 
agree so well with the use of the terms people and city in the singular num- 
ber, for although they may be taken as collectives, such a construction 
should not be assumed without necessity. But even on the other supposi- 
tion, there is something unusual in the expression city of nations. It must 
either be explained as implying a plurality of subject nations, or 0?13 must 
be taken in its secondary sense of gentiles, heathen, as applied to individuals 
or to one community. 

4. For thou hast been a strength (or stronghold) to the iveak, a strength 
(or stronghold] to the poor, in his distress, a refuge from the storm, a shadow 
Jrom the heat, ivhen the blast of the terrible (or of the tyrants) was like a 
storm against a wall. The nations shall reverence Jehovah, not merely as 
the destroyer of Babylon, but as the deliverer of his people, for whose sake 
that catastrophe was brought about. tlJJlO is not merely strength in the 
abstract, but a strong place or fortress, si and |1*?^ are epithets often 
applied to Israel considered as a sufferer. The two figures of extreme heat 
and a storm of rain are combined to express the idea of persecution or afflic- 
tion. ^ may also be taken in its usual sense of for, as pointing out the 
reason why protection was required. D-IT does not directly denote wrath, 
but breath, and here a violent breathing, as indicative of anger. It is thus 
explained by Gesenius (Zornhauch), while Ewald gratuitously lowers the 
tone of the descriptions by translating the word snorting (Schnauben). 
Jarchi explains ^P EHT (wall-storm), as denoting a storm which overthrows 
or destroys a wall. The same idea is expressed in the Targum, Peshito, 
and Vulgate, and approved by most of the recent writers. Knobel objects 
that the phrase does not naturally suggest the idea of subversion or destruc- 
tion, and on that account adopts the reading ")p-1 proposed by Gappellus, 
and approved by Vitringa, Lowth, and Dathe. The phrase would then 
mean a cold or ivinter storm. There is no need, however, of a change in 
the text, although Knobel's objection to the common explanation is well 
founded. The Hebrew phrase naturally signifies precisely what the English. 
Version has expressed, to wit, a storm against a icall, denoting the direction 
and the object of the violence, but not its issue. As a storm of rain beats 
upon a wall, so the Babylonian persecution beat upon the captive Jews. 
The simple but striking and impressive imagery of this verse is very far 
from indicating an inferior writer or a recent date of composition. It is 
not strange, however, that this fine passage should be deemed unworthy of 
Isaiah or his times by those who look upon Macpherson's Ossian as a relic 
of antiquity. 
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5. As heat in a drought (or in a dry place), the noise of strangers ivilt 
thou bring down; (as) heat by the shadow of a cloud, -(so) shall the song 
of the tyrants be brought low. The sufferings of Israel under oppression 
shall be mitigated and relieved as easily and quietly as the intense heat of 
the sun by an intervening cloud. The noise mentioned in the first clause 
is probably the tumult of battle and conquest, and the song in the last 
clause the triumphal song of the victorious enemy. The meaning branch 
is mora agreeable to usage, but not so appropriate in this connection. De 
Dwii'rf translation of the last words, the pruning (or excision) of the tyrants 
shall bid.r witness, is extremely forced. Still worse is that of Junius and 
Tremellius : it (the heat) answered (or favoured) the branch of the oppressors. 
The same idea is expressed in both the clauses, though the first is elliptical, 
and the idea of a shadowy cloud must be supplied from the second. Gese- 
nius makes >"W intransitive ; the later Germans take it as a Hiphil form 
(he shall bring low), corresponding to yJ3n in the other clause. Barnes 
removes the enallage by rendering n3J?* in the second person. Koppe and 
Bauer most gratuitously read it as a passive, i"l.3Jf!l. As P'S is properly an 
abstract, it may be applied either to time or place, a dry season or a desert, 
without affecting the sense. The Seventy appear to have read |1*V Zion, 
which would change the sense entirely. 

6. And Jehovah of hosts will make, for all nations, in this mountain, a 
feast of fat things, a feast of wines. on the lees, of fat things, full of mar- 
row, of wines on the lees veil refined. Jerusalem, hitherto despised and 
oppressed, shall yet be a source of attraction, nourishment and exhilara- 
tion to mankind. This verse resumes the thread of the discourse, which 
was interrupted at the end of the last chapter, for the purpose of inserting 
the triumphal song (vers. 1-5). Having there said that Jehovah and his 
elders should appear in glory on mount Zion, he now shews what is there 
to be bestowed upon the nations. D^OB' properly means fatnesses, here put 
for rich and dainty food. Clericus strangely supplies sheep, as if D^O5J> 
were ah adjective. DHttS^ means the lees of wine, as being the keepers 
(from "IEK>, to keep), or preservers of the colour and flavour. It is here put 
for wine kept long upon the lees, and therefore old and of superior quality. 
D^ppID probably means strained or filtered. ^HDE from HPID i s put for 
the more usual form "0^?, in order to assimilate it to the other word. 
This verse contains a general statement of the relation which Jerusalem or 
Zion should sustain to the whole world, as a source of moral influence. 
There is nothing to indicate the time when the promise should be fulfilled, 
nor indeed to restrict it to one time exclusively. As the ancient seat of the 
true religion, and as the cradle of the church which has since overspread 
the nations, it has always more or less fulfilled the office here ascribed to it. 

7. And he will sivallow up (i. e. destroy) in this mountain the face of the 
veil, the veil upon all peoples, and the web, the (one) woven over all the 
nations. The influence to go forth from this centre shall dispel the dark- 
ness both of ignorance and sorrow which now broods over the world. The 
subject of the verb is of course Jehovah. By the face of the. veil, some 
understand the veil itself. Others suppose a metathesis for the veil of the 

face. Lowth adopts the reading in one manuscript, which sets *J2 before 
Q^JJPI 7D. Gesenius, with more probability, infers from the analogous 
expression in Job xli. 5, that the veil or covering is here described as being 
the surface, or upper side of the .object covered. Most interpreters suppose 
an allusion to the practice of veiling the face as a sign of mourning, which 
agrees well with the next verse, and is no doubt included, but the words 
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seem also to express the idea of a veil upon the understanding. .(Vide 
supra, chap. xxii. 8.) Some have explained the words as relating to the 
covering of the faces of condemned criminals ; but this is neither justified 
by usage nor appropriate in this connection. Gesenius makes the second 
Dl 1 ? an active participle of unusual form, chosen in order to assimilate it to 
the foregoing noun (the cover covering). But as the language contains traces 
of the usual form B<, and' as the forms here used are not only similar, hut 
identical, it seems more natural to suppose an emphatic repetition of the 
noun itself, especially as such repetitions are so frequent in the foregoing 
chapter. Some of the ancient versions, deriving HDDD from a verbal root 
meaning to anoint, explain the cause as threatening the fall of a tyrannical 
power. Thus the Targum has "the face of the chief who rules over all 
peoples, and the face of the king who rules over all kingdoms." Henderson 
deduces from the Arabic analogy the specific and appropriate sense of- web 
or weaving. 

8. He has swallowed up death for ever, and the Lord Jehovah iripes away 
tears from off all faces, and ilie reproach of his people he tvill take away from 
off all the earth, for Jehovah hath spoken (it). The people of God, who 
seemed to be extinct, shall be restored to life, their grief exchanged for joy, 
and their disgrace for honour in the presence of the world, a result for 
which he pledges both his power and foreknowledge. The preterite form 
I&3 may either be explained as a descriptive present, or as indicating some- 
thing previous in point of time to what is mentioned afterwards. Hen- 
derson objects to the rendering of the Piel by the English swallow up; 
but the sense of destroying, which he prefers, is evidently secondary and 
derivative. Barnes, on the other hand, supposes a specific allusion to a 
maelstrom, which is erring in the opposite extreme. Eosenmiiller under- 
stands the first clause as a promise, that in the golden age which Isaiah 
anticipated wars and mutual violence should cease ; Gesenius as a promise 
of immortality, like that which man enjoyed before the fall. Hendewerk 
applies it to the death and immortality of Israel as a nation. The true 
sense seems to be, that all misery and suffering, comprehended under the 
generic name of death, should be completely done away. It is, then, a 
description of the ultimate effects of the influence before described as flowing 
from mount Zion, or the church of God. In its higher sense this may 
never be realised by any individual till after death. Paul says accordingly 
(1 Cor. xv. 54), that when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, 
and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass 
the saying that is written, xarssro&j b Scbarog eis vTzo$. As this is not an 
explanation of the text before us, nor even a citation of it in the way of argu- 
ment, but merely a sublime description, all that it was necessary to express 
was the final, perpetual, triumphant abolition of .death. The phrase eis 
vTxoc, therefore (which is also found in Theodotion's Version), although not 
a strict translation of HVJ?, is no departure from its essential meaning. In 
its primary import, the clause is a promise to God's people, corresponding 
to the foregoing promise to the nations. While, on the one hand, he would 
lift the veil from the latter, and admit them to a feast upon Zion, on the 
other, he would abolish death, and wipe tears from the faces of his people. 
The restriction of these last expressions to the pains of death, or to the 
sorrow of bereavement, detracts from the exquisite beauty of the passage) 
which the poet Burns (as Barnes informs us) could not read without weep- 
ing, a suflicient proof that he was not aware of the German discovery, that 
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this prediction is an exceedingly lame and flat composition, quite unworthy 
of the Prophet to whom it has from time immemorial been erroneously 

ascribed. 

9. And one shall say (or they shall say) in that day, Lo, this is our God; 
we have waited for him, and he will save us; this is Jehovah; we have wailed 
for him; let ^^s rejoice and be glad in his salvation. When these gracious 
promises shall be fulfilled, those who have trusted in them shall no longer 
be ashamed of their strong confidence, because it will be justified by the 
event, and they will have nothing left but to rejoice in the fulfilment of 
their hopes. This is our God, this is Jehovah; as if they had said, This 
is the Grod of whom we have spoken, and for trusting in whom we have so 
often been derided. We have waited long, but he has come at last, to 
vindicate his truth and our reliance on him. The augmented futures at 
the close may either denote fixed determination (ice ivill rejoice, we will be 
glad), or a proposition (let us then rejoice), for which the language has no 
other distinct form. 

10. For the hand of Jehovah shall rest upon this mountain, and Moab 
shall be trodden down under him (or in his place) as straw is trodden in the 
mater of the dunghill. While Israel shall thus enjoy the permanent pro- 
tection of Jehovah, his inveterate enemies shall experience ignominious 
destruction. God's 'hand is the symbol of his power. Its resting on an 
object is the continued exercise of that power, whether for good or evil. 
This is determined by the nature of the object, as this mountain cannot well 
mean anything but what is meant in vers. 6, 7, to wit, mount Zion, or the 
Church of G-od, and the promise of the foregoing context must of course be 
continued here. Moab and Edom were the two hereditary and inveterate 
enemies of Israel, their hatred being rendered more annoying and conspicu- 
ous by their affinity and neighbouring situation. Hence they are repeatedly 
mentioned, separately or together, as the representatives of obstinate and 
maligant enemies in general. Henderson insists upon the word's being 
taken in its literal import ; but this is not excluded in the usual interpreta- 
tion. As the name British, in our own revolutionary war, became equiva- 
lent to hostile, without losing its specific sense, so might the Prophets 
threaten Moab with God's vengeance, without meaning to exclude from the 
denunciation other like-minded enemies. This wide interpretation, both of 
Moab and Edom, is confirmed by the fact that one of them is often men- 
tioned where both would seem to be equally included. The figure in the 
last clause is strongly expressive, both of degradation and destruction. 
Moab is likened not only to straw, but to straw left to rot for the dunghill. 
The idea of subjection and ruin is expressed by the figure of treading down 
or trampling under foot. BM" 5 ! is commonly translated thresh ; but as the 
oriental threshing was performed for the most part by the feet of cattle, this 
sense and that of treading down are really coincident. In reference to the 
same usage, the Septuagint, Peshito, and Yulgate, introduce the word 
waggons, meaning the heavy carts or threshing machines of the East. 
Lowth conjectures that they read rO3"W3 for rtiQID ; but the former word 
denotes a chariot," especially a chariot of war, and the versions in question 
do not necessarily imply a difference of text. According to some writers, 
HJD1D is the name of a city, Madmenah, which may at one time have be- 
longed to Moab, and be mentioned here on account of some local peculiarity. 
Henderson thinks there can be no allusion to this place ; but it is perfectly 
accordant with the usage of the sacred writers to suppose that the word was 

VOL/ i. D d 
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here intended to convey a contemptuous allusion to the primary meaning of 
the name in question. As an appellative, it is a noun of place derived from 
pi, and denoting either a manured field or a dunghill. The . ken, or 
Masoretic reading in the margin, has 1^2, a poetical equivalent of 3, the 
preposition m. The kethib, or textual reading, which is probably more 
ancient, is *3, in the water. This, with the nest word, may denote a pool 
in which the straw was left to putrefy. In Job is. 30 we have an opposite 
correction, 12 in .the test, and ^1 in the margin. Under him may either 
mean under Jehovah or under himself, that is, in his own place, in the 
country of Moab, or wherever he is found. 

11. And he shall spread forth his hands in the midst of it, as the swimmer 
spreadeth forth his hands to swim; and he shall humble his pride, together 
with the spoils (or devices) of his hands. From this ignominious doom Moab 
shall in vain try to save himself; his pride shall be humbled, and his 
struggles only serve to precipitate his ruin. Having compared the fall of 
Moab to the treading down of straw in a filthy pool, the Prophet carries out 
his figure here, but with a change so slight and at the same time so natural, 
as almost to escape observation, while it greatly adds to the life of the des- 
cription. The down-trodden straw now becomes a living person, who 
struggles in the filthy pool to save himself from drowning, but in vain. 
The older writers for the most part make Jehovah the subject of the verb at 
the beginning of the sentence. But the image then becomes incongruous, 
not only as applied to God, but as failing to express any appropriate action 
upon his part. It is, indeed, explained to mean that God will strike him 
here and there, or in every part, as a swimmer strikes the waves in all 
directions ; but this idea might have been 'expressed more clearly by a 
hundred other images. So too 13"lp3 is explained to mean that God would 
strike, not merely on the surface or extremities of Moab, but in the very 
midst of him, or to his very centre, which is still more forced and arbitrary. 
The only idea naturally suggested by the images employed, is that of a 
drowning man struggling in the water. The latest writers therefore follow 
Grotius in referring EHS to 2N1D, and the suffix in Ulpl to the pool or dung- 
hill. fl13")N has been variously explained as meaning strength, spoils, arms, 
armpits, joints, &c. The sense by the strength of his hands (i. e. God's) is 
precluded by the preposition &JJ, which does not indicate the instrument or 
means, but signifies together with. Bosenmuller and Ewald prefer the mean- 
ing joints, founded on an Arabic analogy. Gesenius adheres to Hebrew 
usage and explains the word to mean devices, plots (insidiis which Robin- 
son translates ambuscades, a word of less extensive import than the Latin 
one). The mention of the hands is explained by Gesenius from, the fact 
that 2*1X primarily means to knit, spin, or weave. It is hard, however, to 
resist the impression, that these last words have respect to the image in the 
first clause,- and describe the movements of the swimmer's hands in endea- 
vouring to save himself. Eiehhorn,' Umbreit, and Knobel carry the figure 
through the verse, explaining IfllNJ to mean his back or his rising, and the 
last words either his arms or the motions of his hands. But most inter- 
preters suppose the figure to be dropped in this clause, and the humbling 
of Moab to be here foretold in literal terms. Lowth's proposition to read 
nn> for nnt!> (he that sinks for he that swims] is not onlv needless, but in- 
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jurious to the force of the expression, puts an unusual sense upon the word 
supposed,, and does away with an example of a very common Hebrew idionij 
that of combining verbs with their particles and derivative nouns. 

12. And the fortress of the high fort of thy walls he hath cast down*) 
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humbled, "brought to the ground, to tlie very dust (or even to the dust'). Many 
interpreters suppose that the Prophet here reverts from Moab to the city 
mentioned in the second verse. Others more naturally understand this as 
the close of the prediction against Moah ; first, because abrupt transitions 
should not be assumed without necessity ; and secondly, because the verse 
appears to be an amplification of the phrase M")1N3 ^a&J>n in that before it. 
1WD and 3J&?D are equivalent in usage, thoiigh distinct in etymology. Both 
are local nouns, and mean a place 'of safety ; but the prominent idea in the 
first is that of fortification, in the second that of loftiness. Some manu- 
scripts read ^OOh in the feminine, in which case the city or country is the 
object of address, in the other the nation, or Moab represented as a man. 
The specific fulfilment of this prophecy cannot be distinctly traced in his- 
tory. It was certainly verified, however, in the downfall of the Moabitish 
nation, whenever it took place. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

THIS chapter contains a song of praise and thanksgiving, to be sung 
by Israel after his deliverance, vers. 119. To this is added a postscript, 
intimating that the time for such rejoicing was not yet at hand, vers. 20, 21. 

The song opens with an acknowledgment of God's protection and an ex- 
hortation to confide therein, vers. 1-4. This is founded on the exhibition 
of his righteousness and power in the destruction of his foes and the oppres- 
sors of his people, vers. 511. The Church abjures the service of all other 
sovereigns, and vows perpetual devotion to him by whom it has been de- 
livered and restored, vers. 1215. Her utter incapacity to save herself is 
then contrasted with G-od's power to restore his people to new life, with a 
joyful anticipation of which th'e song concludes, vers. 1719. The addi- 
tional sentences contain a beautiful and tender intimation of the trials, 
which roust be endured before these glorious events take place, with a 
solemn assurance that Jehovah is about to visit both his people and their 
enemies with chastisement, vers. 20, 21. 

1. In that day shall this song oe sung in the land of Judah : We have a 
strong city salvation will he place (as) walls and breastwork. The condi- 
tion and feelings of the people after their return from exile are expressed 
by putting an ideal song into their mouths. Though the first clause does 
not necessarily mean that this should actually be sung, but merely that it 
might be sung, or that it would be appropriate to the times and to the feelings 
of the people, it is not at all improbable that it was actually used for -this 
purpose, which could more readily be done as it is written in the form and 
manner of the Psalms, with which it exhibits many points of resemblance. 
The day meant is the day of deliverance which had just been promised. 
Lowth connects in the land of Judah with what follows, in violation of the 
accents and without the least necessity. Nor can it be supposed that the 
s ng itself would have begun with such a formula, unless the singers are 
assumed to be the Jews still, in exile, which is hardly consistent with the 
following verse. Knobel, on the other hand, asserts that the singers are 
no doubt the Jews left by the Babylonians in the land of Judah. This is 
necessarily involved in his hypothesis, that chaps, xxiv.-xxvii. were written im- 
mediately after Nebuchadnezzar's conquest. (See the introduction to chap. . 
xxiv.) Another inference from this supposition is, that the verse before us 
describes Jerusalem in its dismantled state, as still protected by the divine 
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favour, whereas it is rather a description of the divine help and favour, as the 
city's best defence, or as that without which all others would be useless. Ewald, 
however, makes it mean that walls and bulwarks give salvation (Heil geb&n 
Mauern und Gralen), which, besides the harsh construction, yields a sense 
directly opposite to that intended. The obvious and natural construction of 
JW is with mrP understood. The future form implies that the description 
is prospective. ?D is the outer and lower wall protecting the trench or moat 
of a fortification. The whole phrase is .rendered by the Septuagint rs/^o; 
xui Kigirsixog. Junius adds to his translation of this verse the word dicendo 
so as to make the next the words of God himself. 

2. Open ye the gates, and let the righteous nation enter, keeping truth (or 
faith]. The supposition of responsive choruses gives a needless complexity 
to the structure of the passage. The speakers are the same as in the first 
verse, and the words are addressed to those who kept the doors. Knohel 
understands this as the language of the remaining Jews, exhorting them- 
selves or one another to receive the returning exiles. These are described 
as righteous and as keeping faith, probably in reference to the cessation of 
idolatry among the Jews ' during the exile. Lowth connects l^ &*i!3X 
with the first clause of the next verse. J. D. Michaelis makes it an 
independent proposition (lie preserves the faithful}. Knobel says that 
the use of -r^ in application to the Jews is a later usage, which asser- 
tion is undoubtedly true if every place where it occurs is assumed to be of 
recent date. 

3. The mind stayed (on thee) thou wilt y> reserve in peace (in), peace (i. e. in 
perfect peace), because in thee (it is) confident (literally confided). This is 
a general truth deduced from the experience of those who are supposed to 
be the speakers. Lowth adds the last words of the foregoing verse constant 
in the truth, stayed in mind, by which nothing is gained, and the Masoretie 
interpunction needlessly violated. Calvin makes the first two words an in- 
dependent clause (cogitatio fiaca), and Ewald seems to adopt the same con- 
struction (die Einbildung steht fest), probably meaning that what follows 
is a just thought or a certain truth. Luther seems to refer it to God's 
promise (nach gewisser Zusage). But the best construction is the common 
one, which connects TIED "IV with the following words. ">V is the inven- 
tion (or perhaps the constitution) of the mind, put for the mind itself. The 
elliptical construction in the English Bible (him whose mind is stayed on 
thee) is not very natural ; still less so that of Knobel, who refers 11D to the 
person understood, and makes "l^ 1 " a qualifying noun (stayed as to mind), 
citing as examples of a similar inversion chap. xxii. 2 ; Nahum iii. 1. Barnes 
omits "IX.1 altogether in his version (him that is stayed on thee). Hender- 
son gives the true construction, making "iSn govern "1)P. directly, though he 
renders "sj-IDp firm, which is hardly an adequate translation, as the word 
necessarily includes the idea of reliance, i. e. upon God. Ewald derives "N$ 
from ~>T instead of "lJ, translates it thou wilt form (or create) peace. For 
this no reason can be given, except that it evolves a new paronomasia, both 
in sense and sound, between the noun and verb. The mere assonance 
exists of course, however the words may be explained ; and though Gese- 
nius was so unhappy as to overlook it, Knobel has copied it by the com- 
bination f'esten festigest. The idiomatic iteration, peace, peace, to 
express a superlative, is perfectly in keeping with the frequent reduplica- 
tions of the twenty-fourth chapter, and may serve to shew, that the 
accumulation of such idioms there arises from difference of subject or oi 
sentiments to be expressed, and not from want of genius or corruption oi 
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taste. There is no need of explaining n-1ZD3 as a passive substituted for an 
active participle. The word corresponds both in form and meaning to 
assured in English. 

4. Trust ye in Jehovah for ever (literally, even to eternity), fur in Jah 
Jehovah is a rock of ages (or an everlasting rocK). To the general truth 
stated in ver. 3, a general exhortation is now added, not addressed by one 
chorus to another, but by the same ideal speakers to all who hear them or are 
\villing to receive the admonition. This is one of the few places in which 
the name Jehovah is retained by the common English version. On the 
origin and usage of the name FP vide supra, chap. xii. 2. The occurrence 
of the combination here confirms its genuineness there. In this place it 
js at least as old as^Aquila, who has sv rfi) xyg/w Kvgiog. Knobel, however, 
chooses to reject nin* as a mere explanation or correction of B*, added by 
a later hand. Cocceius, in accordance with his own etymology of ft*, trans- 
lates it in decentia Jehovce, which is very much like nonsense. Yitringa 
makes these names the subject of the proposition (Jah Jehovah est rupes 
sceculorum), according to De Dieu's observation, that the preposition 1 is 
often pleonastic. The same construction is , adopted by G-esenius, on the 
ground that 2 is frequently a beth essentice, corresponding to the French en 
in the phrase en roi, i.e. in (the character or person of) a king. The 
existence of this idiom in Hebrew is denied, both by Winer in his Lexicon, 
and Ewald in his grammar, but maintained against them by Gesenius in 
his Thesaurus. It is evident, however, that in all cases where it is as- 
sumed, this conclusion can only be defended on the ground of exegetical 
necessity, and that such analogies cannot require, or even authorize, the 
preference of this obscure and harsh construction where the obvious and 
simple one is perfectly admissible. In the case before us, Gresenius is 
obliged to create a necessity for his construction, by gratuitously making 
? the subject, and ninj the predicate, of the proposition. This he chooses 
to translate Jehovah is God, but it ought to have been Jah is Jehovah, and 
as one of these names is explained by himself to be a mere abbreviation 
of the other, the clause becomes an identical proposition, meaning nothing 
more than that Jehovah is himself. All that is gained by the supposition 
of a beth essentice may be secured, without departing from the ordinary 
meaning of the preposition, by supplying an active verb, as in Augusti's 
Version, in him (ye have} an everlasting rock. But the simplest and most 
accurate of all constructions is the common one, retained by Ewald, who 
omits neither Jah nor the particle before it, but translates the clause, for 
in Jah Jahve, is an everlasting rock. This figurative name, as applied to 
God, includes the two ideas of a hiding-place and a foundation, or the one 
complex idea of a permanent asylum. Barnes translates the whole phrase, 
everlasting refuge. Lowth's never-failing protection is correct in sense, but 
in form a diluted paraphrase. 

*>.~~Forhe hath brought down the inhabitants of the high-place, the exalted 
wty ; he will lay it low, he will lay it low, to the very ground; he will bring 
it to the very dust. He has proved himself able to protect his people, and 
consequently worthy to be trusted by them, in his signal overthrow of that 
great power by which they were oppressed. i"QJ6M means lofty in the 
sense of being inaccessible, and is especially applied to fortresses, as we 
have seen with respect to the derivative noun 3J^O, chap. xxv. 12. Hit- 

zig explains *3B* to mean those enthroned; but its connection with E'HE 
requires it to be taken in the sense of inhabitants. The alternation of the 

tenses here is somewhat remarkable. Henderson translates them all as 
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preterites ; Barnes uses first the present, then the preterite ; both which 
constructions are entirely arbitrary. The English Yersion more correctly 
treats them all as presents, which is often allowable where the forms are 
intermingled, and is also adopted by the latest German writers. But in 
this case, a reason can be given for the use of the two tenses, even if .strictly 
understood. The Prophet looks at the events from two distinct points of 
observation, his own and that of the ideal speakers. "With respect to the 
latter, the fall of Babylon was past ; with respect to the former it was still 
future. He might therefore naturally say, even in the same sentence, lie 
has brought it low and he shall bring it to the dust. Cocceius, as usual, 
reproduces the precise form of the Hebrew sentence. No two things can well 
be more unlike than the looseness of this writer's exegesis and the critical 
precision of his mere translation. Henderson thinks the Masoretie inter- 
punction wrong, and throws iw'SB^ into the first clause, to which arrange- 
ment there are three objections : first, that it is arbitrary and against the 
textual tradition ; second, that it makes the suffix in the verb superfluous, 
the object having been expressed before ; and third, that it renders less 
effective, if it does not quite destroy, the idiomatic iteration of the verb, 
which is characteristic of this whole prediction. "W strictly means as far 
as, and may be expressed in English, either by the phrase even to, or by 
the use of the intensive very, as above in the translation. 

6. The foot shall trample on it, the feet of the afflicted, the steps of the 
weak. The ruins of the fallen city shall be trodden under foot, not only 
by its conquerors, but by those whom it oppressed. Neither ^JJ nor 71 
strictly signifies poor. The prominent idea in the first is that of suffering, 
in the second that of weakness. They are here used, like 71 and JI^N in 
chap. xxv. 4, as epithets of Israel while subjected to the Babylonian 
tyranny. ^JJ2, which Luther translates lieels (Ferse), and Junius/oofcrfeps 
(vestigia), is here a poetical equivalent iofeet. Henderson here translates 
the verbs in the present, Barnes more exactly in the future. 

7. The way for the righteous is straight (or level); thou most upright 
wilt level (or rectify) the path of the righteous. A man's way is a common 
Scriptural figure for his course of life. A straight or level way is a pros- 
perous life. It is here declared that the course of the righteous is a 
prosperous one, because God makes it so. D'Hi^D strictly denotes straight- 
ness, the plural being used as an abstract. The moral sense of uprightness 
does not suit the connection, "ifc^ may either be construed as a vocative, 
or with the name of God understood (as a righteous God). Knobel makes 
it an adverbial accusative, thou dost rectify the path of the righteous 
straight, i. e. so as to make it straight. The primary idea of D?S is to 
render even ; it is therefore applied both to balances and paths ; but the 
two applications are not to be confounded ; paths may be made even, but 
they cannot be weighed. 

8. Also in the way of thy judgments, Jehovah, we liave waited for 
thee; to thy name and thy remembrance faas our) soul's desire. For this 
manifestation of thy righteousness and goodness we have long been waiting 
in the way of thy judgments, i. e. to see thee come forth as a judge, for 
the vindication of thy people and the destruction of their enemies. Name 
and remembrance or memorial denote the manifestation of God's attributes 
in his works. Ewald translates the second fame or glory (Euhm). J. D- 
Michaelis connects the first words with the seventh verse, "thou dost 
regulate the path of the righteous, but also the way of thy judgments." 
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takes T^BB^' in the sense of laws and Wlp in that of trusting. It 
is more probable, however, that the same idea is expressed here as in 
chap. xxv. 9. 

9. (With^my soul have I desired thee in the night; yea (with} my spirit 
within me will I seek thee early : for when thy judgments (come) to the 
earth, the inhabitants of the world learn righteousness. The desire here 
expressed is not a general desire for the knowledge and favour of God, but 
a special desire that he would manifest his righteousness by appearing 
as a judge. This explanation is required by the connection with what goes 
before and with what follows in this very verse. Gesenius takes my soul 
as a periphrasis for J. Maurer supposes this to be in apposition with the 
pronoun. Ewald and Enobel retain the old construction, which supplies 
a preposition before HJ>B3 } or regards it as an adverbial accusative or qua- 
lifying noun, corresponding to the ablative or instrument of cause in Latin. 
The night is mentioned, not as a figure for calamity or ignorance, nor as a 
time peculiarly appropriate to meditation, but for the purpose of expressing 
the idea, that he feels this wish at all times, by night and by day. This 
shews that the recent lexicographers are wrong in excluding from the Piel 
of "int? the sense of seeking in the morning, seeking early, to which exclu- 
sion it may also be objected, that the soundest principles of lexicography 
tend to the union and not to the multiplication of roots. The question 
whether these are the words of the Prophet, or of each of the people, or of 
a choir or chorus representing them, proceeds upon the supposition of an 
artificial structure and a strict adherence to rhetorical propriety, which 
have no real existence in the writings of the Prophet. The sentiments, 
which it was his purpose and his duty to express, are sometimes uttered 
in his own person, sometimes in that of another, and these different forms 
of speech are interchanged, without regard to the figments of an artificial 
rhetoric. Some give to "1^3 its strict sense as a particle of comparison, 
and understand the clause to mean that men learn how to practise right- 
eousness by imitating God's example. By judgments, here as in the fore- 
going context, we can only understand judicial providences. The doctrine 
of the verse is, that a view of God's severity is necessary to convince men 
of his justice. The Septuagint has pdQsrs in the imperative, which gives 
a good sense, but is forbidden by the obvious address to. God himself 
throughout the verse. 

10. Let the ivicked he favoured, he does not learn righteousness ; in the 
land of right he will do wrong, and will not see the exaltation of Jehovah. 
The reasoning of the preceding verse is here continued. As it was there 
said that God's judgments were necessary to teach men righteousness, so it 
is^here said that continued prosperity is insufficient for that purpose. The 
wicked man will go on to do wickedly, even in the very place where right 
conduct is peculiarly incumbent. Though the verse is in the form of a 
general proposition, and as such admits of various applications, there is 
obvious reference to the Babylonians, who were not only emboldened by 
impunity to do wrong in the general, but to do it even in the land of right 
or rectitude, the holy land, Jehovah's land, where such transgressions were 
peculiarly offensive. There are other two explanations of riinb? fp$ which 
deserve attention. The first understands the phrase to mean, in the midst 
of a righteous population, surrounded by examples of good conduct. The 
other supposes an allusion, not to moral but to physical rectitude or 
straightness, as a figure for prosperity. This last would make the clause 
a repetition of the sentiment expressed before it, viz., that favour and in- 
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diligence do not teach men righteousness. But neither of these latter ex- 
planations agrees so well with the last words of the verse as the one first 
given, according to which they represent the wrong-doer as not knowing or 
Believing or considering that the land in which he practises his wickedness, 
belongs to the most High God. J. D. Michaelis explains the closing words 
to mean that God is too exalted to be seen by them (den zu erhabenen 
Gott). 

11. Jehovah, thy hand is high, they will not see ; (yes) they will see (and 
be ashamed) thy zeal for thy people ; yea, the fire of thine enemies shall devour 
them. The tenses in this verse have been very variously and arbitrarily 
explained. Some make them all past, others all future, and a few all pre- 
sent. Even the double future (}WrP and INT 1 ) is referred to different tenses, 
past and future, past and present, 'present and future. They have not seen, 
but they shall see ; they do not see, but they shall see ; they did not see, but 
they do see. Some make Nit 1 an optative ; but may they see ! All these 
constructions are grammatical, but the very fact that so many are possible, 
makes it advisable to adhere somewhat rigorously to the proper meaning of 
the forms. As to HD"), it matters little whether it be rendered as a preterite 
or present, as the one implies the other ; but as to fWn* and 1T"l*, the safest 
course is to translate them both alike as simple features. The seeming 
contradiction instantly explains itself, as being a kind of after-thought. 
They will not see, (but yes) they will see. There are two ways of connect- 
ing DJJ fi&Mp with what precedes. The obvious construction found in most 
of the old versions, makes it the object of the verb immediately before it : 
" they shall be ashamed of their zeal against (or envy of) the people." This 
of course supposes &P JlK3p to denote the envy of the heathen against Israel, 
or which is much less probable, the jealousy of Israel with respect to the 
accession of the Gentiles. But as usage is decidedly in favour of interpret- 
ing the phrase to mean the jealousy or zeal of God himself in behalf of his 
own people, Gesenius and several later writers construe it with It!"!* and 
throw Ifc^l into a parenthesis, " they shall see (and be ashamed) the zeal 
&c.," which is equivalent to saying, " they shall see with shame, &c." 
Another construction, given independently by Henderson and Knobel, con- 
strues the phrase in question, not as the object of a verb preceding, but as 
the subject of the verb that follows, " zeal for thy people, yea, fire against 
thine enemies, shall devour them (or may it devour them)." In favour of 
this construction is the strict agreement of the sense which it affords with 
many other passages, in which the same divine acts are described as acts 
of mercy to the righteous, and of wrath to the wicked. (See for example 
chap. i. 27, and the commentary on it.) It is also recommended by the 
strong emphatic meaning which it gives to *)N . Knobel, moreover, makes T" 1 ^ 
the object of the verb 73NJ1, and regards the sufiix to the latter as an idio- 
matic pleonasm, which is not only arbitrary and extremely harsh (and there- 
fore not required by a few examples where no other solution of the syntax 
is admissible), but destructive of a beautiful antithesis between God's zeal 
for his people and ./ire /or his enemies. Of the two constructions, therefore, 
Henderson's is much to be preferred. Fire does not simply denote war 
(Gesenius) or sudden death (J. D. Michaelis), but the wrath of God, as a 
sudden, rapid, irresistible, and utterly destroying agent. 

12. Jehovah, thou U'ilt give us peace, for even all our works thou hast 
wrought for us. This is an expression of strong confidence and hope, found- 
ed on what has already been experienced. God certainly would favour 
them in future, for he had done so already. The translation of the first 
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verb as a preterite or present, though, admissible if necessary, cannot be 
iustified in such^, case as this, where the strict translation gives a perfectly 
ffood sense. W? n2BTl literally means thou irilt place to us, -which some 
understand to mean appoint or ordain for us; but Gresenius more correctly 
explains it as the converse of the idiomatic usage of \Tft to give in the sense 
of -placing. Peace is, as often elsewhere, to be taken in the wide sense of 
prosperity or welfare. QJ, though omitted in translation by Gresenius and 
others, is emphatic, and should be connected, not with the pronoun or the 
verb, as in the English Version, but as in Hebrew with the phrase all our 
ivories, as if he had said, even all our icorks, i. e., all without exception. It 
is commonly agreed among interpreters, that our works here means not the 
works done by us but the works done for us, i. e. what we have experienced, 
or as Calvin expresses it in French, nos affaires. The version of the last 
clause in the text of the English Bible (thou hast wrought all our works in 
us) is connected with an old interpretation of the verse, as directly teaching 
the doctrine of human dependence and efficacious grace. This translation, 
however, is equally at variance with the usage of the Hebrew preposition 
(13?) and with the connection here. The context, both before and after, has 
respect, not to spiritual exercises, but to providential dispensations. It is 
not a little curious that while Cocceius, in his Calvinistic zeal, uses this 
verse as an argument against the Arminian doctrine of free-will, Calvin 
himself had long before declared that the words cannot be so applied. 
" Qui hoe testimonio usi sunt ad evertendum liberum arbitrium, Prophetse 
mentem assecuti non sunt. Verum quidem est Deum solum bene agere in 
nobis, et quicquid recte instituunt homines esse ex illius Spiritu ; sed hie 
simpliciter doeet Propheta omnia bona quibus fruimur ex Dei manu adeptos 
esse : unde colligit nullum fore beneficentias finem donee plena felicitas 
accedat." This brief extract is at once an illustration of the great Eeformer's 
sound and independent judgment, and of the skill with which he can present 
the exact and full sense of a passage in a few words. 

13. Jehovah, our God, (other) lords beside thee have ruled us ; (but hence- 
forth) thee, thy name, only will ive celebrate. In this verse again there is 
great diversity as to the explanation of the tenses. Clericus renders both 
the verbs as preterites, , and understands the verse as saying, that even 
when the Jews were under foreign oppression, they maintained their allegiance 
to Jehovah. Ewald gives the same sense, but in reference to the present 
fidelity of Israel under present oppression. Gesenius, more correctly, dis- 
tinguishes between the verbs as preterite and present. There is no good 
ground, however, for departing from the strict sense of the forms as pre- 
terite and future, which are faithfully expressed in all the English versions. 
The usual construction of the last clause understands "p as meaning through 
thee, i, e. through thy favour, by thy help, we are enabled now to praise thy 
name. But Ewald, Barnes, and Henderson regard the pronoun as in 
apposition with thy name, and the whole clause as describing only the object 
of their worship, not the means by which they were enabled to render it. 
The construction of "p is in that case somewhat singular, but may have 
been the only one by which the double object of the verb could be distinctly 
expressed without the repetition of the verb itself. As to the lords who are 
mentioned in the first clause, there are two opinions. One is, that they are 
the Chaldees or Babylonians, under whom the Jews had been in bondage. 
This is now the current explanation. The other is, that they are the false 
gods or idols, whom the Jews had served before the exile. Against the for- 
mer, and in favour of the latter supposition it may be suggested, first, that 
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the Babylonian bondage did not hinder the Jews from mentioning Jehovah's 
name or praising him ; secondly, that the whole verse looks like a confession 
of their own fault and a promise of amendment, rather than a reminiscence 
of their sufferings; and, thirdly, that there seems to be an obvious compari- 
son between the worship of Jehovah as our God, with some other worship 
and some other deity. At the same time let it be observed, that the ideas 
of religious and political allegiance and apostasy, or of heathen rulers, and 
of idol gods, were not so carefully distinguished by the ancient Jews as by 
ourselves, and it is therefore not impossible that both the kinds of servitude 
referred to may be here included, yet in such a manner that the spiritual 
one must be considered as the prominent idea, and the only one, if either 
must be fixed upon to the conclusion of the other. An additional' argument, 
in favour of the reference of this verse to spiritual rulers, is its exact corres- 
pondence with the singular fact in Jewish history, that since the Babylonish 
exile they have never even been suspected of idolatry. That such a circum- 
stance should be adverted to in this commemorative poem, is so natural 
that its omission would be almost unaccountable. 

14. Dead, they shall not live : ghosts, they shall not rise : tJierefore thou 
hast visited and destroyed them, and made all memory to perish with respect 
to them. Those whom we lately served are now no more ; thou hast de- 
stroyed them and consigned them to oblivion, for the very purpose of 
securing our freedom and devotion to thy service. Most of the recent 
writers follow Ciericus in referring this verse to the Babylonians exclusively. 
Hitzig, Ewald, and Umbreit apply it to the forefathers of the supposed 
speakers, who had perished on account of their idolatry. It seems best, 
however, to refer it to the strange lords of the foregoing verse, i. e. the idols 
themselves, but with some allusion, as in that case, to the idolatrous op- 
pressors of the Jews. The reason for preferring this interpretation to that 
of Hitzig is, that the latter introduces a new subject which had not been 
previously mentioned. The first clause may indeed be rendered as a general 
proposition, the dead live not, &c. ; but this still leaves the transition an 
abrupt one, and the allusion to the departed Israelites obscure. The dis- 
junctive accents which accompany &T1& and E*NS1 also show that, accord- 
ing to the Masoretic tradition, these words are not the direct subject of the 
verb, but in apposition with it. The sense is correctly given in the English 
Version, they are dead, they shall not live ; they are deceased, they shall not 
rise. An attempt, however, has been made above to imitate more closely 
the concise and compact form of the original. For the meaning ,of Q*Nn, 
vide supra, chap. xiv. 9. It is here a poetical equivalent to DTID, and may 
be variously rendered, shades, shadows, spirits, or the like. The common 
version (deceased) leaves too entirely out of view the figurative character of 
the expression. Giants, on the contrary, is too strong, and could only be 
employed in this connection in the sense of gigantic shades or shadows. 
The Targum strangely makes these terms denote the worshippers of dead 
men and giants, i. e. probably of heroes. The Septuagint gives a curious 
turn to the sentence by reading O^STl physicians (/ar^o/ ov u,7j avatfT'/iffovai)' 
Gesenius needlessly attaches to }5< the rare and dubious sense because, 
which Ewald regards as a fictitious one, deduced from a superficial view of 
certain passages, in which the meaning therefore seems at first sight inappro- 
priate. The other sense is certainly not to be assumed without necessity. 
In this case the apparent necessity is done away by simply observing, that 
therefore may be used to introduce, not only the cause, but the design of 
an action. Though the words cannot mean, thou hast destroyed them le- 
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cause they are dead and powerless, they may naturally mean, thou hast 
destroyed them that they might be dead and powerless. The same two 
meaning are attached to the English phrased/or this reason, which may either 
denote cause or purpose. The meaning of the-verse, as connected with the 
one before it is, that the strange lords who had ruled them should not only 
cease to do so, but, so far as they were concerned, should cease to exist or 
be remembered. 

15. Thou hast added to the nation, Jehovah, thou hast added to the 
nation ; thou hast glorified thyself ; thou hast put far off" all the ends of 
the land. By this deliverance of thy people from the service both of idols 
and idolaters, thou hast added a great number to the remnant who were 
left in the. Holy Land, so that larger territories will be needed for their occu- 
pation ; and in doing all this, thou hast made an exhibition of thy power, 
justice, truth, and goodness. Thus understood, the whole verse is a grate- 
ful acknowledgement of what God had done for his suffering people. Some, 
on the contrary, have understood it as relating wholly to his previous judg- 
ments. Thus De Dieu, with his usual ingenuity and love of paradox, con- 
founds the idea of adding to the nation with that of gathering a person to 
his yeojile or his fathers, a common idiomatic periphrasis for death. This 
is founded on the etymological affinity of ^ and sp^. To match this in the 
other clause, he makes f "IK ^'P mean the extremities of the land, i. e. its 
highest extremities or chief men, whom Nebuchadnezzar carried into exile. A 
more common explanation of the verse is that which supposes the last clause 
to describe the exile, and the first the restoration. To remove the VCTSOOV 
xgoreoov which thus arises, it becomes necessary to make npm a pluperfect, 
as in the English Version, which moreover supplies a pronoun as the 
object of the verb, and a preposition before ends. A much simpler con- 
struction of the last clause is the one now commonly adopted, which 
supposes no ellipsis, makes pK *1^p itself the object of the verb, and 
identical in meaning with the Latin fines term in the sense of boundaries, 
the removing of which farther off denotes of course territorial enlargement. 
Junius supplies life after added in the first clause ; J. D. Michaelis and 
others supply gifts or favours ; but the obvious meaning seems to be that 
God had added to the number of the people, not by an aggregate increase 
of the whole nation, but by the reunion of its separated parts, in the restora- 
tion of the exiles from Babylon. The word *W, as Knobel well observes, 
may here denote the remnant left in Judah, to which the analogous term 0^ 
is repeatedly applied by Jeremiah. The enlargement of the boundaries may 
either be explained as a poetical description of the actual increase and ex- 
pected growth of the nation (chap. xlix. 19), or literally understood as referring 
to the fact, that after the return from exile the Jews were no longer restricted 
to their own proper territory, but extended, themselves more or less over the 
whole country. Knobel gives 05?2 ^ ne specific meaning, thou hast made 
thyself great, i. e. the king of a great nation ; but the wider and more usual 
sense is much to be preferred. The translation of the verb as a reflexive, 
rather than a simple passive, greatly adds to the strength of the expression. 

16. Jehovah, in distress they visited thee ; they tittered a whisper; 
fay chastisement was on them. It was not merely after their deliverance 
that they turned from idols unto G-od. Their deliverance itself was owing 
to their humble prayers. Visit here used in the unusual but natural sense 
of seeking G-od in supplication. Hitzig and Hendewerk prefer the second- 
ary sense of KTI7, incantation (Beschworong) ; but the primary meaning is 
not only admissible, but beautifully expressive of submissive humble prayer, 
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like that of Hannah when she spake in her Jieart and only Tier lips moved, but 
her voice iras not heard, although, as she said herself, she poured out her 
soul "before God, which is the exact sense of PP^? in this place. A like 
expression is applied to prayer in the title of Psalm cii. Barnes explains 
BTI? here to mean a sighing, a calling for help, as if the two things 
were identical, whereas the idea of a call or cry is at variance with 
the figurative import of the language. This is one of the few cases in 
- which the plural of the preterite takes a paragogic nun. "Whether it was 
meant to be intensive, as Henderson supposes, or to affect the sense in 
any way, may be doubted. Knobel supplies a preposition before "PD1O, and 
says that the Prophet would have written D"1D1!D, but for the necessity of 
adding the suffix of the second person, which required that of the third to be 
separately written with a preposition. It is simpler, however, to supply the 
substantive verb and take the words as a short independent clause. It is 
implied, though not expressed, that their prayer was humble and submissive 
because they felt that what they suffered was a chastisement from God. 
Ewald, who usually makes an advance upon his predecessors, in the way of 
simple and exact translation, is here misled by his fondness for critical 
emendation, and proposes to read ^'n? as a verb, and PP V as a noun derived 
from p-1^ to press. (In) distress it was lisped (or whispered) by them (10?) 
Thy chastisement ! The construction thus obtained is as harsh and infeli- 
citous as the correction of the text is arbitrary. 

17. As when a pregnant (woman) draws near to the birth, she writhes, 
she cries out in her pangs, so have ice been, from thy presence, Jehovah I 
Before we thus cast ourselves upon thy mercy in submissive prayer, we 
tried to deliver ourselves, but only to the aggravation of our sufferings. 
The comparison here used is not intended simply to denote extreme pain, 
as in many other cases, but as the next verse clearly shews, the pain 
arising from ineffectual efforts to relieve themselves, to? , like the corres- 
ponding English as, is properly a particle of comparison, but constantly 
applied to time, as a synonyme of when. The full force of the term may 
be best expressed in this case by combining the two English words. The 
future is here used to denote a general fact which not only does, but will 
occur. Hendewerk translates the last verb as a present ; but it seems 
clear that the Prophet is reverting to the state of. things before the deliver- 
ance which had just been acknowledged. Knobel, in accordance with his 
general hypothesis as to the date and subject of the prophecy, applies this 
verse to the condition of the Jews who were left behind in Palestine, but 
the great majority of writers, much more probably, to that of the exiles. 
There are three explanations of the phrase T?.?P. Clericus and Hitzig 
take it in its strictest sense as meaning from thy presence, i. e. cast out or 
removed far from it. Knobel, on the contrary, excludes the proper local 
sense of the expression and translates it on account ofthee, i. e. because of 
thine anger. Gresenius and Ewald give the intermediate sense before thee, 
in thy presence. Even in the cases cited by Knobel, the evils experienced 
are described as coming from the presence of Jehovah. Some of the older 
\vriters even give B^S itself the sense of anger, which is wholly unnecessary 
and unauthorised. The only way in which the question can be settled is 
by the application of the general principle, that where a choice of meaning 
is presented, that is entitled to the preference which adheres most closely 
to the strict sense of the terms. On this ground the translation from 
thy presence is to be preferred ; but whether with the accessory idea ot 
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removal, alienation, or with that of infliction, is a question not determined 
by the phrase itself, but either left uncertain or to be decided by the contest. 
18. We were in travail, we were in pain, as it ivere we brought forth 
icind. Deliverances ise could not make the land, nor would the inhabitants 
of the world fall. The figure introduced^ in the preceding verse is here 
carried out and applied. Ewald makes to? mean as if, but neither this 
nor as it were is fully justified by usage. Gesenius renders it when as in 
ver. 17, but this requires a verb to be supplied, when ice brought forth (it 
was) wind. The general sense is evident. The next clause admits of 
several different constructions. The simplest supplies a preposition before 
pS, in or for the land. The one now commonly adopted is, we could, not 
make the land safety, i. e. could not make it safe or save it. The same 
writers generally make nt^Jtt the passive participle, in which case it must 
agree, either with V~!K which is usually feminine, or with niJttE'* which is 
both feminine and plural. The possibility of such constructions does not 
warrant them, much less require them, when as here the obvious one is 

perfectly appropriate and in strict agreement with the parallel l^ 1 *. The 
objection urged to making nC^Jtt a future is that the people could not save 
the country, which is the very thing the future was intended to assert. The 
future form of the verb has respect to the period described. As the people 
then might have said, we shall not save the land, so the same expression is 
here put into their mouths retrospectively. The best equivalent in English 
is the potential or subjunctive form, ive could not. Gesenius and the other 
recent German writers understand this as a description of the Holy Land 
after the return from exile. We cannot save the country, and the inhabi- 
tants of the land will not be born, 0? 3> ) i. e. it is still very thinly peopled. 
This is far from being an obvious or natural interpretation. The foregoing 
context, as we have seen, relates to the period of captivity itself. The 
meaning given to ?S3, though sustained by analogies in other languages, 
derives no countenance from Hebrew usage. Nor is it probable that the 
figure of parturition would be here resumed, after it had been dropped in 
the preceding member of the sentence. The way in which the metaphors 
of this verse .have been treated by some commentators furnishes an instance 
of the perversion and abuse of archaeological illustration. J. D. Michaelis 
imagined that he had discovered an allusion to a certain medical pheno- 
menon of very rare occurrence. This suggestion is eagerly adopted by 
Gesenius, who, not content with naming it in his text, pursues the subject 
with great zest in a note, and appears to have called in the assistance of 
his colleague, the celebrated medical professor Sprengel. From one or 
the other of these sources the details are copied by several later writers, 
one of whom, lest the reader's curiosity should not be sated, says that the 
whole may be seen fully described in the books on obstetrics. It is a 
curious fact that some, who are often reluctant to recognise New Testament 
doctrines in the prophecies, can find there allusions to the most extraordi- 
nary medical phenomena. The best comment upon this obstetrical eluci- 
dation is contained in Hitzig's caustic observation, that by parity of 
reasoning the allusion in chap, xxxiii. 11 is to an actual bringing forth 
of straw (eine wirkliche Strohgeburt). Knobel has also pointed out, what 
any reader might discover for himself, that wind is .here used, as in chap, 
xli, 29 ; Hosea xii. 2, as a common metaphor for failure, disappointment. 
^?B is variously explained according to the sense put upon the whole 
verse. Those who refer it to the period after the return from exile 
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regard ^D as equivalent to K1K. Those wlio suppose- the exile itself to 
be the time in question, understand by n the Babylonian empire as in 
chap. xiii. 11. 

19. Thy dead shall live, my corpses shall arise ; (awake and sing ye that 
du-ell in the dust!) for the dew of herbs is thy deiv, and (on) the earth 
(on) the dead, thou wilt cause it to fall. This verse is in the strongest 
contrast with the one before it. To the ineffectual efforts of the people to 
save themselves, he now opposes their actual deliverance by God. They 
shall rise because they are thy dead, i. e. thy dead people. The construc- 
tion of T1723 with JIDIp 1 " is not a mere grammatical anomaly. The noun 
and suffix are singular, because the words are those of Israel as a body. 
The verb is plural, because the corpse of Israel included in reality a multi- 
tude of corpses. The explanation of the suffix as a parogogic syllable is 
contrary to usage, which restricts paragoge to the construct form. Kimchi 
supplies a preposition (with my dead body) which construction is adopted 
in the English version and in several others, but is now commonly aban- 
doned as incongruous and wholly arbitrary. Neither the Prophet, nor the 
house of Israel, in whose name he is speaking, could refer to their own 
body as distinct from the bodies of Jehovah's dead ones. Awake, &c. is 
a joyful apostrophe to the dead, after which the address to Jehovah is 
resumed. There are two interpretations of mitf, both ancient, and sup- 
ported by high modern authorities. The first gives the word the usual 
sense of ">1N light; the other that of plants, which it has in 2 Kings. 
iv. 39. The first is found in the Targum, Vulgate, and Peshito, and is 
approved by Grotius, Ewald, Umbreit, and Gesenius in his Commentary. 
The other is given by Kimchi, Clericus, Vitringa, Kosenmiiller, Maurer, 
Hitzig, and Gesenius in his Lexicon. To the former it may be objected, 
that it leaves the plural form unexplained, that it arbitrarily makes light 
mean life, and that it departs from the acknowledged meaning- of mix in 
the only other place where it occurs. The second interpretation, on the 
other hand, assumes but one sense of the word, allows the plural form 
its proper force, and supposes an obvious and natural allusion to the in- 
fluence of dew upon the growth of plants. In either case the reference 
to the dew is intended to illustrate the vivifying power of God. Gese- 
nius and Ewald both explain the verbs as optatives and the verse as ex- 
pressive of a wish that God would raise the dead and thus repeople the 
now empty country. This construction, though admissible in case of neces- 
sity, has nothing to entitle it to preference, when the strict interpretation 
yields a perfectly good sense. The obvious meaning of the words is an 
expression of strong confidence and hope, or rather of prophetic foresight, 
that God will raise the dead, that his life-giving influence will be exerted. 
The use of ^Sfi here is certainly obscure. Gesenius, Ewald, and the other 
late interpreters, suppose it to denote the act of bearing, bringing forth, as 
the Kal in ver. 18 means, according to the same writers, to be lorn. But 
if it there seems unnatural to suppose a resumption of that figure, it is 
much more so here, where another figure, that of vegetation, goes before. 
The mere rhetorical objection to mixed metaphors, as we have seen in 
other cases, ought to weigh but little where the sense is clear ; but in 
determining a doubtful sense, we are rather to presume that a figure once 
begun is continued, than that it is suddenly changed for another. An ad- 
ditional objection to this exposition is the incongruity of making the earth 
bring forth the dead, and thus putting the two extremes of life into juxta- 
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position. To avoid this incongruity, Gesenius and Ewald are obliged to 

pi T e ^, both here and in ver. v. 18, not only the precarious sense of 
leaving and of being born, but the arbitrary and specific one of bearing again 

and being born again. Some of the older writers make ?*SJD the second 
person (which agrees well with the previous address to God) and understand 
the words to mean thou wilt cause the giants to fall to the earth. But the 
combination of D^KSH with DTID in ver. 14, and the repetition of the latter 
here, decides the meaning of the former, as denoting the deceased, the 

dead. . Eetaining the construction of ?*3fi as a second person, and sup- 
posing the allusion to the influence of dew upon the growth of plants to be 
continued, we may render the words thus : (upon] the earth, (upon) the 
dead thou ivilt cause it to fall. As if he had said, thou hast a life-giving 
influence and thou wilt exert it ; as thy dew makes plants to grow, so 
shall it make these dead to live. That the ellipsis of the preposition 
before f")K and D^XSTl, although not without analogy, is somewhat harsh, 
must be admitted, and the only view with which this construction is pro- 
posed is, that its difficulties and advantages may be compared with those 
of the translation given by Gesenius and Ewald, the earth brings forth the 
dead. All these interpretations coincide in applying the verse to a resiirree- 
tion of the dead, and the question now arises, what resurrection is referred 
to ? All the answers to this question may be readily reduced to three. 
The first is, that the Prophet means the general resurrection of the dead, 
or according to an old rabbinical tradition, the exclusive resurrection of 
the righteous at the last day. The second is, that he refers to a resurrec- 
tion of the Jews already dead, not as an actual or possible event, but as a 
passionate expression of desire that the depopulated land might be replen^ 
ished with inhabitants. The third is, that he represents the restoration of 
the exiles and of the theocracy under the figure of a resurrection, as Paul 
says the restoration of Israel to God's favour will be life from the dead. 
The obvious objection to the first of these opinions is, that a prediction of 
the final resurrection is as much out of place in this connection as the same 
expectation seemed to Martha as a source of comfort for the loss of Lazarus. 
But as our Saviour, when he said to her, thy brother shall rise again, de- 
signed to console her by the promise of an earlier and special resurrection, 
so in this case what was needed for the comfort of God's people was some- 
thing more than the prospect of rising at the day of judgment. The choice 
therefore lies between the other two hypotheses, that of a mere wish that 
the dead might literally rise at once, and that of a prediction that they 
should rise soon but in a figure (Jy Taga/3oXrf) as Paul says of Isaac's resur- 
rection from the dead (Heb. xi. 19). The objection .to the first of these 
interpretations is, that the optative construction of the verbs, as we have 
seen already, is not the obvious and natural construction, and ought not to 
be assumed unless it yields a better sense and one more appropriate in this 
connection. But so far -is this from being the case, that the mere expres- 
sion of a wish which could not be fulfilled would be a most unnatural con- 
clusion of this national address to God, whereas it could not be more 
suitably wound up, or in a manner more in keeping with the usage of the 
prophecies, than by a strong expression of belief, that God would raise his 
people frem the dust of degradation and oppression, where they had long 
seemed dead though only sleeping. On these grounds the figurative ex- 
position seems decidedly entitled to the preference. Upon this allusion to 
a resurrection Gesenius fastens as a proof that the prophecy could not have 
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been written until after the doctrine of the resurrection had been borrowed 
by the Jews from Zoroaster. To this it may be answered, first, that the 
alleged derivation of the doctrine is a figment, which no authoritative writer 
on the history of opinion would now venture to maintain ; secondly, that 
the mention of a figurative resurrection, or the expression of a wish that a 
literal one would take place, has no more to do with the doctrinal belief of 
the writer, than any other lively figure or expression of strong feeling ; 
thirdly, that if a knowledge and belief of the doctrine of a general resurrec- 
tion is implied in these expressions, the text, instead of being Massisch as 
a proof of later Jewish opinions, is Idassiscli as a proof that the doctrine 
was known to Isaiah, if not to his contemporaries. If Gesenius, believing 
this prediction to belong to the period of the exile, is entitled to adduce it 
as a proof of what opinions were then current, those who believe it to be 
genuine are equally entitled to adduce it as a proof of what was current in 
the days of Isaiah. It is easy to affirm that the prophecy is known on 
other grounds to be of later date ; but it is just as easy to affirm that the 
alleged grounds are sophistical and inconclusive. Holding this to be the 
truth, we may safely conclude that the text either proves nothing as to a 
general resurrection of the dead, or that it proves the belief of such a resur- 
rection to be at least as old as the prophet Isaiah. 

20. Go, my people, enter into thy chambers, and shut thy doors after tJiee, 
Mde thyself for a ' little moment, till the wrath be past. Having wound up 
the expectations of the people to a full belief of future restoration from their 
state of civil and religious death, the Prophet by an exquisite transition 
intimates, that this event is not yet immediately at hand, that this relief 
from the effects of God's displeasure with his people must be preceded by 
the experience of the displeasure itself, that it is still a time of indignation, 
and that till this is elapsed the promise cannot be fulfilled. This painful 
postponement of the promised resurrection could not be more tenderly or 
beautifully intimated than in this fine apostrophe. The inferences drawn 
by certain German writers, as to the date of the composition, can have no 
effect on those who believe that Isaiah was a prophet, not in the sense of a 
quidnunc or a ballad- singer, but in that of an inspired revealer of futurity. 
The similar conclusion drawn by Knobel from the form ^n is equally 
frivolous, it being commonly agreed at present that what are called Aramaean 
forms may just as well be archaisms as neologisms, since they may have 
arisen, not from later intercourse with neighbouring nations, but from an 
original identity of language. Gesenius and others understand this verse 
as an exhortation to the Jews in Babylon to keep oat of harm's way during 
the storming of the city. A more prosaic close of a poetical context could 
not be imagined. Those who refer ver. 19 to the general resurrection un- 
derstand the verse before us as an intimation that they must rest in the 
grave until the time is come. Such an allusion is of course admissible on 
the supposition of a figurative resurrection. It is more natural, however, 
to suppose that the people of God are here addressed as such, and warned 
to hide themselves until God's indignation against them is past. On this 
specific usage of the .word DJJt, vide supra, chap. x. 5. On the idiomatic 
usage of the verbs n?. and '82, vide supra, chap. xxii. 15. The textual 
variation TTbl and "in?1 is of no exegetical importance. *pJJ2 strictly 
means without thee or outside of thee, implying that the person is shut in. 
It first occurs in Gen. vii. 16, where it is said that God shut Noah in the 
ark. Knobel explains W BJflOD as meaning like the smallness of a moment. 
The 3 is a particle of time, equivalent, or nearly so, to our about. The 
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English Version (as it icere) is therefore incorrect. The period of suffering 
is described as very small in comparison with what had gone before and 
what should follow it, as Paul says (Bom. viii. 18), that the sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be compared icith the glory which shall be 
revealed in us. 

21. For behold, Jehovah (is] coming out of his place, to visit the iniquity 
of the inhabitant of the earth upon him, and the earth shall disclose her blood, 
and shatt no more cover her slain. This is a reason both for expecting 
ultimate deliverance and for patiently awaiting it. The reason is that God 
has a work of chastisement to finish, first upon his own people, and then 
upon their enemies. During the former process, let the faithful hide them- 
selves until the wrath be past. When the other begins, let them lift up 
their heads, for their redemption draweth nigh. This large interpretation 
of the verse is altogether natural and more satisfactory than those which 
restrict it either to the judgments upon Israel or to those upon Babylon. 
On the latter, the eye of the Prophet of course chiefly rests, especially at 
last, so that the closing words may be applied almost exclusively to the 
retribution which awaited the Chaldean for the slaughter 'of God's people. 
On the idiomatic usage of the plural DW where the reference is to murder, 
vide supra, chap. i. 15. Eosenmtiller and Hitzig understand the last clause 
as a prediction that the dead should actually come out of the graves, Knobel 
as a poetical anticipation of the same event. But it seems far more natural 
to understand the clause, with Gesenius and Umbreit, as a simple variation 
of the one before it. The blood, which the earth had long since drunk in,, 
should as it were be vomited up, and the bodies of the murdered, which 
had long been buried should be now disclosed to view. It agrees best with 
the wider meaning put upon this verse, and is at the same time more 
poetical to give flN in both clauses its generic sense of earth, rather than 
the specific one of land. Instead of the simple version slain, Gesenius 
employs with good effect the strong expression murdered (die Gemordeten), 
as one of the French versions had done long before (ses massacres). With- 
out laying tuidue stress on the mere rhetorical aspect of the sacred writings, 
it may safely be affirmed that at the bar of the most elevated criticism, the 
concluding verses of the chapter now before us would at once be adjudged to 
possess intrinsic qualities of beauty and sublimity (apart from the accident 
of rhythm and parallelism, in which some writers find the essence of all 
poetry) sufficient to brand with the stigma of absurdity the judgment that 
can set the passage down" as the work of a deteriorated age or an inferior 
writer. 

CHAPTEE XXVII. 

x 

THIS chapter is an amplification of the last verse of the one preceding, 
and contains a fuller statement both of Israel's chastisements and of 
Jehovah's judgments on his enemies. The destruction of the latter is fore- 
told as the slaughter of a huge sea-monster, and contrasted with God's care 
of his own people even when afflicting them, vers. 1-5. Hereafter Israel shall 
flourish, and even in the meantime his sufferings are far less than those of 
his oppressors, vers. 6, 7. The former is visited in moderation, for a time, 
and with the happiest effect, vers. 8, 9., The latter is finally and totally 
destroyed, vers. 10, 11. This shall be followed by the restoration of the 
scattered Jews, vers. 12, 13. 

VOL. i. . E e 
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1. In tliat day shall Jehovah visit, with his stvord, the hard, the great, 
the strong (sword), upon Leviathan the swift (or flying) serpent, and upon 
Leviathan the coiled (or crooked] serpent, and shall slay the dragon which 
(is) in the sea. It is universally agreed that this is a prediction of the 
downfall of some great oppressive power, but whether that of a single nation 
or of several, has heen much disputed. Clericus supposes two, Vitringa 
and many others three, to be distinctly mentioned. In favour of suppos- 
ing a plurality of subjects may be urged the distinct enumeration and de- 
scription of the monsters to be slain. But the saine form of expression 
occurs in many other places where there can be no doubt that a single sub- 
ject is intended. To the hypothesis of three distinct powers it may be 
objected, that two of them would scarcely have been called leviathan. To 
the general hypothesis of more than one, it may be objected that by parity 
of reasoning three swords are meant, viz., a hard one, a great one, and a 
strong one. But even if three powers be intended, it is wholly impossible 
to identify them, as may be inferred from the endless variety of combina- 
tions, which have been suggested : Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia ; Egypt, 
Babylonia, and Tyre; Assyria, Babylonia, and Rome ; Babylonia, Media, 
Persia, &c., &c. Gill thinks the three meant are the devil, the beast, and 
the false prophet Gocceius, the emperor, the pope, and the devil. What 
is common to all the hypotheses is, that the verse describes a power or 
powers hostile and oppressive to the people of God. The most probable 
opinion, therefore, is, that this was what the words were intended to con- 
vey. Or if a more specific reference must be assumed, it is worthy of 
remark that nearly all the hypotheses, which apply the words to two or 
more of the great powers of the ancient world, make Babylonia one of them. 
From this induction we may safely conclude, that the leviathan and dragon 
of this verse are descriptive of a great oppressive power, with particular 
allusion to the Babylonian empire, a conclusion perfectly consistent with the 
previous allusions to the fall of Babylon and the restoration of the Jews from 
exile. Assuming this to be the general meaning of the verse, that of its 
mere details becomes either easy or comparatively unimportant. The word 
leviathan, which, from its etymology, appears to mean contorted, coiled, is 
sometimes used to denote particular species (e.g. the crocodile), and some- 
times as a generic term for huge aquatic animals, or the larger kinds of 
serpents, in which sense the corresponding term HPI is also used. They 
both appear to be employed in this case to express the indefinite idea of a 
formidable monster, which is in fact the sense now commonly attached to 
the word dragon. The second epithet pn?pJJ means tortuous, either with 
respect to the motion of the serpent, or to its appearance when at rest. 
Bochart regarded the 'Eyx'sXaBog of the Greek mythology as a corruption of 
this Hebrew word. The other epithet rn2 has been variously explained. 
Some of the ancients confound it with 0^3, a bar, and supposes the serpent 
to be so described either in reference to its length, or stiffness, or straight- 
ness, or strength, or its penetrating power, or the configuration of its head. 
J. D. Michaelis gives it the sense of northern, and supposes the three objects 
here described to be the three constellations which exhibit the appearance 
and bear the name of serpents or dragons. This explanation, founded on 
Job xxiii. 16, does not materially change. the meaning, of the verse, since 
the constellations are supposed to be referred to, as connected in some way 
with the fortunes of great states and empires. The allusion, however, is so 
far-fetched and pedantic, "that, although it suits the taste of Michaelis and 
Hitzig, who delight in recondite interpretations, it will scarcely satisfy the 
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mind of any ordinary reader. ' The only explanation of rn| which is folly 
justified by Hebrew nsr^e is that of fugitive or fleeing, which may either be 
a poetical equivalent lojiset, or descriptive of the monster as a flying serpent. 
Hitzig objects to the supposition of a single monster, on the ground that 
these two epithets, flying and coiled, are incompatible, as if the same serpent 
could not be described both in motion and at rest, not to mention that the 
second term, as Umbreifc suggests, may itself be descriptive of motion. The 
omission of any descriptive epithet with ]^f\ makes it probable at least that 
it is not a new item in the catalogue. There is no need of explaining &* to 
mean Babylonia, as in chap. xxi. 1 since the expression relates to the type, 
not to the antitype, and must be joined with 1*35 to express ; the complex 
idea of a sea-serpent. For the meaning of the phrase io -visit upon, vide 
supra, chap. xiii. 11. The sword is a common emblem for the instruments 
of the divine vengeance., The explanation of H^ as meaning heavy is not 
justified by usage : severe or dreadful does not suit the context, as the other 
two epithets denote physical qualities of a literal sword. The word no 
doubt means hard-edged, or, as Lowth expresses it, ivell-tempered. 

2. On the explanation of this verse depends that of a large part of the 
chapter. The two points upon which all turns, are the meaning of- -13J? and the 
reference of the suffix in fi 4. The modern writers solve the' latter by sup- 
posing Qp3 to be feminine in this one place, and when expressions afterwards 
occur which are inapplicable to a vineyard, regard them as inaccuracies 
or perhaps as proofs of an uncultivated taste, whereas they only prove 
that the assumed construction is a false one". The only supposition which 
will meet the difficulties, both of the syntax and the exegesisj is the one 
adopted by most of the older writers, to wit, that H? refers, not directly to 
&}?, but to Jerusalem or the daughter of Zion, i. e. to the Church or people 
of God considered as his spouse (chap. i. 21). This reference to a subject 
not expressly mentioned might be looked upon as arbitrary, but for the fact 
that the assumption of it is attended with fewer difficulties than the con- 
struction which it supersedes, as will be seen below. As to the other word, 
tradition and authority are almost unanimous in giving it the sense of sing. 
Assuming that the primary meaning of the .verb is to ansiver, and that the 
derivative strictly denotes responsive singing,. Lowth, Dathe, Schnurrer, and 
others, have converted the whole context to the end of ver. 5, into a dialogue 
between Jehovah and his vineyard. This fantastic arrangement of the text 
has been rejected by most later writers as artificial, complex, and at variance 
with the genius and usage of Hebrew composition, Lowth's eloquent 
plea to the contrary notwithstanding. But the same interpreters, who have 
relieved the passage from this factitious burden and embarrassment, continue 
for the most part to regard what follows as a song though not a dramatic 
dialogue, because the people are commanded in ver. 2 to sing, and the song of 
course must foUow. To this exposition, which is really a relic of the old 
dramatic one, there are several objections. In the first place, no one has 
been able to determine with precision where the song concludes, some 
choosing one place for its termination, some another. This would of course 
prove nothing in a clear case, but in a case like this it raises a presumption 
at least that a song, of which the end cannot be found, has no beginning. 
But in the next place, it is easy to see why the end cannot be easily defined, 
to wit, because there is nothing in the next three, four, or five verses to dis- 
tinguish them as being any more a song than what precedes and follows, 
"whether with respect to imagery, rhythm, or diction. In the third place, 
the presumption thus created and confirmed is corroborated further by the 
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obvious incongruity of making the song, which the people are supposed to 
sing, begin with I Jehovah keep it, &c. It is in vain that Grotius, with his 
usual ingenuity, explains -l^y as meaning " sing in the name or person of 
Jehovah," and that other writers actually introduce thus saitk the Lord 
at the beginning of the song. This is only admitting indirectly that the 
supposition of a song is wholly arbitrary in a case so doubtful, whatever it 
might be if the mention of the song were more explicit. For in the fourth 
place, there is this striking difference between the case before us and those 
which are supposed to be analogous (e. g. chaps, v. 1, xxvi. 1), that in these 
the verb ">^ and its derivative noun of the same form are employed, whereas 
here the verb is different, and the noun song does not appear at all. Under 
these circumstances it would seem to be sufficient to take -13JJ as a general 
exhortation to sing, without supposing that the words of the song actually 
follow, which is surely not a necessary supposition. But in the fifth place, 
out of fifty-six cases in which the piel of H3J? occurs, there are only three in 
which the sense of singing is conceivable, and of these three, one (Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 1) is the enigmatical title of a Psalm, another (Exod. xxxii. 18) is so 
dubious that the one sense is almost as appropriate as the other, and the 
third is that before us. It is true the concordances and lexicons assume 
two different roots, but this is merely to accommodate the difficulties of these 
three texts, and the multiplication of roots is now universally regarded as at 
best a necessary evil. On such grounds the assumption of the meaning 
sing could hardly be justified, even if it were far more appropriate to the 
context than the common one. But in the last place, while the supposition 
of a song, as we have seen, embarrasses the exposition, the usual meaning 
of the verb H3JJ is perfectly appropriate. This meaning is to afflict, and 
especially to afflict in an humbling and degrading manner. This may seem 
to 'be utterly at variance with the context as it is commonly explained ; but 
the common explanation rests on the supposititious meaning of the verb, and 
cannot therefore be alleged in favour of that meaning. On the usual hypo- 
thesis, the verse exhorts the people to sing to the vineyard or the Church; on 
the one now proposed it challenges her enemies to do their worst, declaring 
that God still protects her. This explanation of the verse agrees well with 
the distinct allusions to the punishment of Israel in vers. 4, 7, 8, 9, which would 
be comparatively out of place hi a song of triumph or gratulation. Against 
this explanation of -1332, and of the whole verse, lies the undivided weight 
of tradition and authority ; so far as I can trace the exposition of the passage, 
the only writer who adopts the sense afflict being Gousset (or Gussetius) in 
his Comment. Ebr., as cited by Gill. So unanimous a judgment might be 
looked upon as perfectly decisive of the question but for two considerations ; 
first, that the proposed interpretation removes a variety of difficulties, not by 
forsaking usage but by returning to it ; and secondly, that none of the 
interpreters consulted seem to have adverted to the facts already stated, 
with respect to the usage of H3J?. But besides the objection from tradition 
and authority, another may be urged of a grammatical nature, viz. the unusual 
connection of the verb with its object, not directly, but by means of the pre- 
position ?. To this it can only be replied, in the first place, that the choice 
presented is a choice of difficulties, and that those attending the construction 
now in question seem to be less than those attending any other; in the next 

place, that although this verb does not elsewhere take the preposition ? after 
it, there are many cases in which other active verbs are separated from their 

objects by it, the verb then denoting the mere action, and the ? pointing out 
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the object as to which, or with respect to which, it is performed ; and in the 
last place, that the ^ may have been rendered necessary here because the 
nouns before the verb are also in some sense its objects. The latest German 
writers, it is true, construe "lD ^?? as an absolute nominative (as to the vine- 
yard of wine'), or as the subject of a verb understood (there shall be a vine- 
yard, of wine), but these are mere expedients to explain the B?, and must of 
course give way to any simpler method of accomplishing that purpose. As 
the result of this investigation, we may now translate the verse as follows : 
In that day, as a vineyard of wine, afflict her, or in that day afflict for her 
the vineyard of wine. It is then a defiance or permission of the enemies of 
the Church to afflict her, with an intimation that in carrying out this idea, 
the expressions will be borrowed from the figure of a vineyard, as in chap. v. 
1-6. I^D strictly denotes fermentation, then fermented liquor, and is used 
as a poetical equivalent to t?!. It has been objected that this idea is involved 
in that of a vineyard, but such apparent pleonasms are common in all languages, 
as when we speak of a well of water or a coal of fire. Besides, Q~O seems 
to have originally had a latitude of meaning not unlike that of orchard in 
Engh'sh, and we actually read of a fW C^Q (not a vineyard but an olive-yard), 
Josh. xv. 5. "lD may therefore have been added to complete the phrase, 
or to preclude all doubt as to the -meaning, either of which suppositions 
renders it superfluous to borrow the sense red wine from the Arabic, as 
Kimchi does, and to assume that the Hebrews set a special value upon this 
sort. Much less is it necessary to amend the text by reading T2H D"O, 
pleasant or beloved vineyard. The analogous expression "ion *D"O, Amos v. 
11, only makes a change in this place more improbable, not to mention 
the endless licence of conjecture, which would be introduced into the criticism 
of the text, by adopting the principle that phrases, which partially resemble 
one another, must be made to do so altogether. As a closing suggestion, 
not at all necessary to the exposition, but tending to explain in some degree 
the form of the original, it may here be added, that the Masoretic interpunc- 
tion may have been intended to suggest an interval of time between the 
clauses, as if he had said, in that day (shall this come to pass, but in the 
meantime) afflict Tier, &c. 

3.7 Jehovah (am) keeping her ; every moment I will water her ; lest any 
hurt her, night and day will I keep her. That is, in spite of the afflictions 
which befall her I will still preserve her from destruction. The antecedent 
of the pronouns is the same as in ver. 2, viz. the Church or nation con- 
sidered as a vineyard. 0^7 literally means at moments or as to moments, 
but its sense is determined by the analogous Ql"?^?, every morning. Kimchi 
takes H V.JJ as a noun, in which he is followed by some later writers, who 
explain the clause to mean, lest one hurt a leaf of her, or lest a leaf of her he 
wanting. But the want of any usage to justify such an explanation of ^P??, 
and the construction of the same verb in ver. 1 with the preposition ?$., leave no . 
doubt that the usual explanation is the true one. To visit upon has here 
its common meaning of inflicting evil upon, but without any special refer- 
ence to crime or punishment. As the expression is a relative one, it must 
here be understood, according to the contest, as denoting at least' excessive 
injury. 

4. Of all the senses put upon this difficult verse, there are only two 
which can be looked upon as natural or probable. The first may be para- 
phrased as follows : It is not because I am cruel or revengeful that I thus 
afflict my people, but because she is a vineyard overrun with thorns or 
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briers, on account of which I must pass through her and consume her 
(i. e. bum them out of her). The other is this : I am no longer angry with my 
people ; that their enemies (as thorns and briers) would array them- 
selves against me, that I might rush upon them and consume them. This 
last is preferred by most of the later writers. The objection that no longer 
has to be supplied is of little weight. A more important one is that the 
feminine suffix is referred to the masculine nouns "l^S? and JW. To this 
it may be answered, first, that the feminine in Hebrew often corresponds 
to the Greek and Latin neuter ; and secondly, that a free use of the femi- 
nine, where the masculine might have been expected, is characteristic of 
this passage. See particularly ver. 11 below, to which some would add the 
application of the feminine pronoun throughout the passage to the mascu- 
line noun Dps. This grammatical peculiarity, under other circumstances, 
would no doubt have been alleged as the mark of a different writer. But 
if the author of chaps, xxiv.-xxvii. can use .expressions in chap, xxvii. 
which he does not use in the others, why may not Isaiah, as the author of 
the whole book, exhibit similar peculiarities in different parts of a collec- 
tion so extended? It is important that the reader should take every 
opportunity to mark the arbitrary nature of the proofs, by which the genu- 
ineness of the prophecies has been assailed, and the strange conclusions to 
which they would lead, if applied with even-handed justice. The objection 
to the first interpretation of the verse is, that it puts a forced construction on 
the words */ P&* HDn, and explains *J3n* ^ in a manner not consistent with 
the usage of the phrase. Lowth, and the others who suppose a dramatic 
structure, are obliged to read noh with the Seventy, and to make this verse 
a complaint of the vineyard that it has no wall, and an expression of its 
wish that it had a thorn-hedge, to which God replies that he would still 
pass through it. Schnurrer, however, makes even the last clause the 
words of the vineyard, by arbitrarily supplying when they say, i. e. when my 
enemy says, I will march against it, &c. 

5. Or let him lay hold of my strength and make peace with me; peace let 
him make with me. The verbs are properly indefinite (let one take hold, 
&e.), but referring to the enemy described in the preceding verse as thorns 
and briers. T1J? commonly denotes a strong place or fortress, and is here 
understood by most interpreters to signify a refuge or asylum, with allusion 
to the practice of laying hold upon the altar. Yitringa even goes so far as 
to suppose that the horns of the altar are themselves so called because the 
strength of certain animals is in their horns. Lowth gives the word the 
sense of strength afforded or protection. The general meaning is the same 
in either case, viz. that the alternative presented to the enemy is that of 
destruction or submission. The abbreviated future is employed as usual 
to express a proposition. By varying the translation of the futures, the 
sentence may be made more pointed ; let him make peace (or if he will 
make peace), he shallmake peace. But there is no sufficient reason for the 
variation, and the imperative meaning of HW seems to be determined by 
that of ptn*. Of the various senses ascribed to IN (such as unless, oh that 
if, &c.), the only one justified by usage is the disjunctive sense of or. 
Lowth's "dramatic arrangement of the text assigns the first clause to 
Jehovah and the second to the vineyard. /. Ah ! let her rather take hold 
of my protection. V. Let him make peace with me ! Peace let him make 
with me. If the thorns and briers of ver. 4 be referred to the internal con- 
dition of the Church, this may be understood as having reference to the 
Church itself, which is then called upon to make its peace with God as the 
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only means of escaping further punishment. Gesenius speaks of the repe- 
tition and inversion in the last clause as a very imperfect kind of parallelism 
extremely common in the Zabian hooks ! 

6. (In) coming (days) shall Jacob take root, Israel shall bud and blossom, 
and they shall fill the face of the earth with fruit. The construction of the 
first clause in the English Bible (them that come of Jacob shall he cause to 
take root) is forbidden by the collocation of the -words, and by the usage 
of the verb, which always means to take root. The same remark applies 
to another construction (them that come to Jacob), which applies the words 
to the conversion of the Gentiles. If there were any sufficient reason for 
departing from the Masoretic interpunction, the sentence might be thus 
arranged with good effect : they that come (i. e. the next generation) shall 
take root ; Jacob shall bud ; Israel shall blossom, &c. It is best, however, 
to retain the usual construction indicated by the accents. )*?$ may possi- 
bly agree with ?&n'^ as a collective ; but as the other verbs are singular, 
the plural form of this appears to imply a reference to both names, though 
belonging to one person. Or as ?fc is both an active and a neuter verb, 
it may he construed with the plural noun *3, the face of the loorld shall be 
filled with fruit. 71$ does not mean the land of Israel, but the world, the 
whole expression being strongly metaphorical. 

7. Like the smiting of his smiter did he smite him, or like the slaying of 
his slain icas he slain ? Having declared in the preceding verse that Israel 
should hereafter flourish, he now adds that even in the meantime he should 
suffer vastly less than his oppressors. Negation, as in many other cases, 
is expressed by interrogation. Did the Lord smite Israel as he smote his 
smiters or slay him as his murderers were slain ? This is now commonly 
agreed to be the meaning, although some of the older writers understand 
the verse as asking, whether God smote Israel as his oppressors smote him, 
which would yield a good sense, but one less suited to the context. To 
make the parallelism perfect, V31D (his slain) should be Wh (his slayers) ; 
but this, so far from being a defect, is a beauty, since Israel could not have 
been said to be slain without destroying the force of the comparison. The 
suffix in VJin is to be referred to the oppressors, or the enemy. 

8. In measure, by sending her away, thou dost contend with her. He 
removes (her) by his hard ivind in the day of the east ivind. The negation 
implied in the preceding verse is here expressed more distinctly. The 
Prophet now proceeds to shew that Israel was not dealt with like his ene- 
mies, by first describing what the former suffered, then what the latter. 
Israel was punished moderately, and for a time, by being removed out of 
his place, as if by a transient storm or blast of wind. Of the number- 
less senses put upon HNDND, none is so good in itself, or so well suited to 
the context as the one handed down by tradition, which explains it as a 
reduplicated form of HND, strictly denoting a particular dry measure, but 
here used to express the general idea of measure, i. e. moderation. The 
meaning measure for measure, i. e. in strict jiistice, is preferred by some, 
but this would either do away with the comparison of Israel and his ene- 
mies, or imply that the latter suffered more than they deserved. The 
feminine suffixes must be referred, to the Church or nation as a wife, which 
agrees well with the verb n?K>, used in the law to denote repudiation or 
divorce. The. same verb is also used to signify the sending down of judg- 
ments upon men, which sense some prefer in this case, and refer the suffix 
both in this word and the next to the stroke or punishment. In sending 
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it U2Jon them thou dost strive with it, or try to mitigate it. But the other 
explanation is more natural, and has the advantage of explicitly intimating 
the precise form of the 'punishment endured. The change of person in the 
last clause is abrupt, but of too frequent occurrence to excite surprise, nap; 
is interpreted by Kimchi as synonymous "with "T'PD, to remove or take 
away. Its object is to be supplied from the first clause ; its subject is 
Jehovah. The east wind is mentioned as the most tempestuous in Pales- 
tine. The day of the east wind is supposed by some to denote the season 
of the year when it prevails ; but it is rather used to intimate the tempo- 
rary nature of the chastisement, as if he had said, one day when the east 
wind chanced to blow. The first 0-11 is by some translated spirit, and 
supposed to be expressive of the divine displeasure ; but it is not probable 
that the word would be so soon used in a different sense, and the very 
..repetition adds to the force and beauty of the sentence, a strong wind- in 
the day of the east wind. "2T\T( might be taken as a future proper ; but the 
use of the preterite in the next clause seems to shew that both were meant 
to be descriptive presents. 

9. Therefore (because his chastisement was temporary and remedial in 
design) by this (affliction) shall Jacob's iniquity be expiated (i.e. purged 
away), and this is all (its) fruit (or intended effect) to take' away his sin, 
(as will appear) in his placing all the stones of the (idolatrous) altar like 
limestones dashed in pieces (so that) groves and solar images (or images of 
Ashtoreth and Baal) shall arise no more. The contrast between Israel and 
Babylon is still continued. Having said that the affliction of the former 
was but moderate and temporary, he now adds that it was meant to pro- 
duce a most beneficent effect, to wit, the purgation of the people from the 
foul stain of idolatry. " 1 ^?, though it strictly means shall be atoned for, is 
here metonymically used to denote the effect and not the cause, purification 
and not expiation. In the very same way it is applied to the cleansing of 

inanimate objects. There is no need of rendering 13? either but or because, 
as the strict and usual meaning, though less obvious, is perfectly appro- 
priate. As the punishment was moderate and temporary, it was therefore 
not destructive but remedial. Some understand by this, the act described 
in the last clause, viz., that of destroying the idolatrous altar. But the 
preference is always due in such constructions to an antecedent literally 
going before, i. e. already mentioned. Besides, the destruction of the idols 
could not be the cause of the purification which produced it, unless we take 
"ISO* in the strict sense of atonement, which would be incongruous, and in- 
consistent with the teachings of Scripture elsewhere, not to mention that in 
that case the moral effect of the captivity is not described at all. The sense 
required by the connection is, not that the breaking of the altars, as a 
spontaneous act, atoned for Israel's previous idolatry, but that the exile 
cured them of that vice, and thereby led to the breaking of the altars. The 
construction, this is all the fruit of the removal of his sin, affords an incon- 
gruous and inappropriate sense, 'viz., that the only effect of this great re- 
volution was the breaking of the idol altars. The true construction is the 
one pointed out by the disjunctive accent under *"? , which marks it as the 
subject of the proposition of which "ipn is the predicate. Some refer the 
suffix in lE-lb? to Jehovah, or the enemy, and the whole clause to his 
demolition of the altar at the conquest of Jerusalem. But besides the 
arbitrary change of subject, this would seem to refer the moral improve- 
ment of the exiles, not to their affliction but to the destruction of .their 
idols at Jerusalem, which, even if consistent with the fact, would be irrele- 
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rant in this connection, where the Prophet is shewing the beneficent effects 
of the removal of the people. That the altar is not the altar of Jehovah, is 
apparent from the mention of the idol in the last clause. (For the mean- 
ing of B^O an( i QV ^5% vide svpra, chap. xvii. 8.) Cocceius seems to 
understand the verse as a prediction that the Jews should no longer pay a 
superstitious regard to the temple at' Jerusalem. By ~)3"X)?K we may 
either understand some kind of stone commonly used in building, or the 
fragments of stone and mortar scattered by the demolition of an altar. 
IDi?* K? may either mean shall not rise again, or shall stand no more, both 
implying their complete destruction. The prophetic description which this 
verse involves was fully and gloriously verified in history. 

10. For a fenced (or fortified} city shall be desolate, a dwelling broken up 
and forsaken like the wilderness. There shall the calf feed, and there shall it- 
lie and consume her branches. Here begins the other part of the compari- 
son. While Israel is chastised in measure and with the happiest effect, his 
oppressors are given up to final desolation. This explanation of the verse, 
as referring to Babylon, is strongly recommended by the fact, that the 
comparison otherwise remains unfinished, only one side of it having been 
presented. Apart from this consideration, there are certainly strong 
reasons for supposing the city meant to be Jerusalem itself. One of these 
reasons is, that the figure of a vineyard seems to be still present to the 
writer's mind, at the close of this verse and throughout the next, although 
the terms used admit of a natural application to the figure of a tree. 
Another reason is, that the desolation here described is not so total as that 
threatened against Babylon in chap. xiii. 1922, where, instead of saying 
it shall be a pasture, it is said expressly that it shall not even be frequented 
by flocks or herds. But these two places may have reference, to different 
degrees of desolation. In favour of the reference to Babylon may be 
alleged the natural consecution of the twelfth verse upon that hypothesis. 
On the whole, the question may be looked upon as doubtful, but as not 
materially affecting the interpretation of the chapter, since either of the 
two events supposed to be foretold would be appropriate in this connection. 

T^? properly means sent away, but seems to be applied in chap. xvi. 1 to 
a bird's nest, the occupants of which are scattered. The whole phraae 
here may suggest the idea of a family or household which is broken up and 
its residence forsaken. O^P is by some understood to mean its heights or 
Mils ; but the more usual sense of branches is entirely appropriate. This 
may be understood of the vegetation springing up among ruins ; but it 
seems best to refer it to the image of a tree, which is distinctly presented 
in the following verse. According to Vitringa, the calf means pious men 
who grow in spiritual strength, to which interpretation we may apply the 
words of the same excellent writer, in commenting upon Jerome's notion, 
that the devil in ver. 1 is called a bar because he imprisons many souls. 
Saepe niihi mirari contingit, homines ejusmocli cogitationes aut loquendi 
formas imputare Spiritui Sancto, quas sibi vir sapiens imputare nollet. 

11. In the withering of its boughs (or when its boughs are withered!) they 
shall be broken off, women, coming and burning them ; because it is not a 
people of understanding, therefore its Creator shall not pity it, and its Maker 
shall not have mercy on it. The destruction of Babylon is still described, 
but under the figure of a tree, whose branches are withered and cast into 
the fire. Women are mentioned, not in allusion to the weakness of the in- 
struments by which Babylon was to be destroyed, but because the gathering 
of firewood in the East is the work of women and children. JTiT'ND is not 
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simply setting on fire, but making afire of, or burning up. The construction 
of this last clause bears a strong resemblance to the absolute genitive in 
Greek, and ablative in Latin. The last clause contains a double instance 
of litotes or meiosis. According to the usage of the Scriptures, not wise 
here means foolish in the strongest sense, and God's not pitying and not 
having mercy is equivalent to his being very wroth and taking vengeance. 
"^i?j which usually means a harvest, in a few places seems to have the sense 
of a bough, or of boughs collectively. The feminine pronouns in the first 
clause must refer to T'V or ?32 understood ; the masculine pronouns of the 
last clause refer of course to &%. 

12. And it shall be in that day, that Jehovah shall beat off (or gather in 
his fruit) from the channel of the river to the stream of Egypt, and ye shall 
be gathered one by one (or one to another) ye children of Israel. To the 
downfall of Babylon he now adds, as in chap. xi. 1, its most important con- 
sequence, viz., the restoration of the Jews. ^5H is to beat fruit (and par- 
ticularly olives) from the tree. (Vide ''supra, chap. xvii. 6.) Henderson 
here translates Wty., shall have an olive harvest. The idea meant to be con- 
veyed is that of a careful and complete ingathering. E^VP 7 is explained 
by some of the older writers as denoting the great valley of the Nile ; by 
others, the Nile itself ; but is now commonly agreed to signify the Wady 
el-Arish, anciently called Rhiiwcorura, which name is given to it here by the 
Septuagint. The river is as usual the Euphrates. The simple meaning of 
the whole expression is, -from Assyria to Egypt, both which are expressly 
mentioned in the next verse. *1DK is properly the construct form, but occurs 
in several places as the absolute. One of these places is Zech. xL 7, from 
which it cannot be inferred, however, that this use of the form betrays a 
later age, for it occurs not only in 2 Sam. xvii. 22, but in Gen. xlviii. 22. 
Gesenius puts upon this verse the forced construction, that the whole land, 
as possessed of old by David and Solomon, should be repeopled as abun- 
dantly and suddenly as if men feU from the trees like olives. Having given 
this gratuitous perversion of a natural and simple metaphor, he then apolo- 
gises for it as offensive to our taste (fur unseren Geshrnack anstossig), no 
unfair sample of the way in which the sacred writers are sometimes made 
to suffer for the erroneous judgment and bad taste of their interpreters. 
The later writers are almost unanimous in setting this construction of the 
words aside and giving tbem their true sense, which is not only the obvious 
one, but absolutely required by the phrase ^n$ "inx?, which cannot mean 
the sudden streaming in of a great multitude, but must denote the thorough 
and complete ingathering of what might otherwise be lost or left behind. 
The precise sense of this Hebrew phrase is not well expressed by the 
English one by one, which seems to represent the process as a gradual one. 
It rather denotes one to one, i. e. in our idiom, one to another, all together, 
or without exception. From what has been already said it will be seen, 
that the boundaries named are not intended to define the territory which 
should be occupied by those returning, but the regions whence they should 
return, which explanation is confirmed, moreover, by the explicit terms of 
the next verse. 

13. And it shall he (or come to pass] in that day, (that) a great trumpet 
shall he bloiun, and they shall come that were lost (or wandering) in the land 
of Assyria, and those cast out (or exiled) in the land of Egypt, and shall 
bow down to Jehovah, in the holy mountain, in Jerusalem. The same event 
is here described as in the verse preceding, but with a change of figure. 
What is there represented as a gathering of olives by beating the tree, is 
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now represented as a gathering of men by the blast of a trumpet, which 
here takes the place of a signal-pole or flag in chap. xi. 12. This variety 
of forms, in which the same idea is expressed, clearly shows the whole de- 
scription to be figurative. Assyria and Egypt may be either put for foreign 
countries generally, or with particular allusion to the actual emigration and 
dispersion of the Jews in these two regions. Assyria may here be used as 
a comprehensive term, in order to include both the Assyrian and Babylonian 
deportations. For although the ten tribes never were restored, individual 
members of them found their way back with the Jews from Babylon. On 
the whole, however, it is probable that Egypt and Assyria are here named, 
just as Babylonia and the islands of the sea might have been named instead 
of them, and just as all these names and others are connected elsewhere, to 
denote the various lands . where Jews were scattered. The emigration of 
the people, especially after Nebuchadnezzar's conquests, was of course not 
confined to their actual deportation by the enemy, nor was the restoration 
merely that of such as had been thus carried. captive, but of all who, in con- 
sequence of that catastrophe or any other, had been transferred to foreign 
parts by exile, flight, or voluntary expatriation. The application of this 
verse to a future restoration of the Jews can neither be established nor dis- 
proved. If such a restoration can be otherwise shewn to be a subject of 
prophecy, this passage may be naturally understood at least as compre- 
hending it. But in itself considered, it appears to contain nothing which 
may not be naturally applied to events long past, or which has not found in 
those events an adequate fulfilment. JfiW is an impersonal verb, it shall be 
blown on the trumpet. According to Gesenius this verb denotes a single 
blast, as opposed to a continuous winding of the trumpet. He finds no 
difficulty in reconciling his hypothesis, as to the date of the prediction, with 
the mention of Assyria, on the ground that Assyria still formed a part of 
the Babylonian empire, that the name was used with latitude not only by 
the classical but the sacred writers, that the Prophet perhaps designedly 
avoided to name Babylon expressly, and that this verse perhaps was partly 
taken from an older composition belonging to the times of the Assyrian 
ascendancy. How much hypotheses, as plausible as these, are allowed by 
G-esenius himself to weigh, in behalf of the genuineness of the prophecies, 
we have already had occasion to observe, and shall yet have occasion to 
observe hereafter. 



CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

SAMAEIA, the crown of Ephraim, shall be cast down by a sudden and 
impetuous invasion, as a just judgment upon sensual and impious Israel, 
vers. 1-4. To the remnant of Israel, Jehovah will himself be a crown and 
a protection, a source of wisdom and of strength, vers. 5, 6. Yet even 
these imitate the example of apostate Israel, and in their self-indulgence cast 
off the authority of God and refuse the instructions of his prophet, to their 
own undoing, vers. 7-13. But their impious contempt of God and self- 
reliance shall but hasten their destruction. All who do but build upon the 
sure foundation laid in Zion, must inevitably perish, as the enemies of Israel 
were destroyed of old, vers. 14-22. The delay of judgment no more proves 
that it will never come, than the patience of the husbandman, and his pre- 
paratory labours, prove that he expects no harvest ; and the difference of 
God's dealings with different men is no more inconsistent with his general 
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purposes of wrath or mercy, than the husbandman's treatment of the diffe- 
rent grains is inconsistent with his general purpose of sec'uring and enjoy- 
ing them, vers. 23-29. 

This chapter is by most of the late writers joined with chaps, xxix. xxxiii., 
as .belonging to the same date and subject. Ewald without sufficient ground 
regards it as a later composition. The elaborate attempts, made by Hitzdw 
and others, to determine the precise date of the composition, as they rest on 
no sufficient data, are of course unsatisfactory and inconclusive. It was 
obviously written before the downfall of Samaria, but how long before is 
neither ascertainable nor of importance to the exposition of the prophecy. 

1. Woe to the higJi crown of the drunkards of Ephraim, and the fading 
flower, his ornament of beauty, which (is) on the head of the fat valley of the 
wine-smitten. Here, as in chap. is. 9, 21, xi. 13, we are to understand by 
Ephraim the kingdom of the ten tribes, by the drunkards of Ephraim its 
vicious population, and by the lofty crown the city of Samaria, so called as 
the chief town and the royal residence, but also with allusion to its local 
situation on an insulated hill overlooking a rich plain or valley. " It would 
be difficult to find, in all Palestine, a situation of equal strength, fertility, 
and beauty combined" (Kobinson's Palestine, iii. 146). Most interpre- 
ters assume a further allusion to the practice of wearing wreaths or garlands 
at feasts. Lowth and G-esenius suppose this to be the only reason why 
the men of Ephraim are here called drunkards, q. d. like the crown which 
drunkards wear at feasts, so is Samaria a crown to Ephraim. Others, with 
more probability, invert the process, and suppose the figure of a garland to 
have been suggested by the description of the people as drunkards. Ewald 
combines the two hypotheses by saying that as Samaria was in its situation 
like a crown, and as the people were habitually drunk, the city 'is poetically 
represented as a reveller's crown. The reference to literal intoxication ap- 
pears plain from a comparison of Amos iv. 1, 6, i. 6. Drunkenness is 
mentioned, not as the only prevalent iniquity, but as a crying one, and one 
contributing to many others. The moral and spiritual consequences of this 
vice must be taken into view ; but the exclusive reference of the words to 
spiritual drunkenness, whether delusion, or stupidity, or both, seems entirely 
untenable. No such conclusion can be drawn, as we shall see below, from 
chap. xxix. ft, on the authority of which the Septuagint seems to have tran- 
slated P "Wri, in the verse before us, psdvovrsg einv dlvou. The same Ver- 
sion has confounded ^3K> with *T?I^ and rendered it [LIG&UTQI. This verse 
contains three examples of the Hebrew idiom, which, instead of an adjective, 
uses one substantive to qualify another ; crown of elevation for lofty crown, 
beauty of glory for glorious beauty, and valley of fatnesses for fat valley. 
Yet no one has alleged this accumulation of peculiar idioms as a proof- of 
bad taste or a later age. Cocceius greatly adds to the beauty of the first 
clause, by explaining JVIKS of physical elevation rather than of pride. Hit- 
zig supposes two distinct comparisons, that of the city to a crown, and that 
of the population to a flower. It is far more natural, however, to apply 
both clauses to Samaria, and to suppose that the figure of a crown is ex- 
changed for that of a flower, or that the idea throughout the verse is that 
of a wreath or garland, which is really included under the name crown. 
The latter member of the first clause is by some construed thus, and the 
flower lohose glorious beauty fades ; by others, for example the English Yer- 
sion (Epliraim} lohose glorious beauty is a fading flower. The analogy of 
ver. 4 seems to shew, however, that this member of the sentence is in ap- 
" position with H-IKJi rplgy in the one before it, which construction is, more- 
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over, the most obvious and simple. The English Version also mars the 
beauty of the first clause, by making Q?^?$ ^SIP not a genitive but a dative. 
The fading flower implies that the glory of Samaria was transient, with par- 
ticular allusion to its approaching overthrow by Shalmaneser. Hitzig and 
Ewald render ^IH as a mere exclamation (0!), and suppose the verse to 
speak of Samaria as already fallen. Vatablus strangely understands by 
D*Jpp"K*J the head of the reveller, drenched with unguents and perfumes. 
August! likewise renders it, dem Sammelplatze der Salben. 0^9^, & s be- 
in a mere qualifying term, retains the absolute form, although the phrase, 
considered as a whole, is in regimen with the one that follows. Examples 
of a similar construction may be found in chap. x. 12, and 1 Chron. ix. 13. 
Wine-smitten or wine-stricken is a strong description of the intellectual and 
moral effects of drunkenness. Gill's lively paraphrase is : smitten, beaten, 
knocked down with it as with a hammer, and laid prostrate on the ground, 
where they lie fixed to it, not able to get up. Analogous expressions are 
the Greek oww^jjl;, and the Latin sauciits mero Kn&rpercussus vino. Barnes 
sets this verse down as a proof, that the inhabitant's of wine countries are 
as certainly intemperate as those which make use of ardent spirits. 

2. Behold, there is to the Lord (i. e. the Lord has) a strong and mighty 
one, like a storm of hail, a destroying tempest, like a storm of mighty rushing 
' waters, lie has brought (if) to the ground with the hand. As Hjjn very com- 
monly denotes a proximate futurity, Clericus explains it as equivalent to 
mox ; but in this case it appears to be intended merely to invite attention 
to the following description, as of a scene or action present to the senses. 
The oldest editions of the Hebrew text, and a large number of manuscripts, 
read HirP instead of ^*1X. Lowth understands to the Lord as expressing 
a superlative, like the analogous expression before the Lord in Gen. x. 9, 
and translates accordingly, the mighty one, the exceedingly strong one. Hen- 
derson supposes 7 to denote possession, and translates of Jehovah. Luther 
has from, which is retained by Gesenius, who, moreover, introduces the 
verb comes. Hitzig explains the ? as denoting efiicient agent, as it is said 
to do after passive verbs, corresponding to the English by. But this use 
of the particle is very doubtful, and at least unnecessary in the case be- 
fore us. The simplest construction, and the one most agreeable to usage, 
is that given by Hendewerk, .Ewald, and Knobel, there is to Jehovah, i. e. 
Jehovah has, has ready, has in reserve. (Vide supra, chaps, ii. 12, xxii. 5). 
The English Version therefore (the Lord hatJi) is in sense entirely correct. 
J. D. Michaelis follows the Peshito in taking PJH and ^BN as abstracts 
meaning power and strength. Of those versions which translate them 
strictly as adjectives, the Vulgate makes them ^pithets of God himself, 
(validus etfortis Dominus) and so overlooks the ? altogether; Jarchi con- 
strues them with wind, Kimchi with day, and others with army understood ; 
Cocceius and Vitringa make them neuter or indefinite, meaning something 
strong and mighty the Targum and Rosenmiiller construe them with 
strokes or visitations understood ; but most interpreters, including the most 
recent, understand them as descriptive of a person, and apply them directly 
to Shalmaneser or to the kings of Assyria indefinitely. For tempest of 
destruction Cocceius has horror excidii, in reference to the meaning of the 
root TJ?B> and some of its derivatives. De Dieu reads "W and translates it, 
in the gate there is destruction; others, through the gate it enters. But the 
common version (a destroying storm) may now be looked upon as settled. 
The last clause is strangely paraphrased by Jonathan so as to mean, that the 
enemy shall take the people from their own land to another, on account of 
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the iniquity found in their hand. The meaning to the earth or to the ground 
is clear from chap. Ixiii. 6, and other cases. The Vulgate confounds the 
.phrase with t^X f DK (chap. xxii. 18), and translates ii-supef terram spatiosam. 
*!$ is commonly explained to mean with poicer,-a,s in the Septuagint O/qs). 
Gesenius gives this sense to X itself; Rosenmiiller supposes an ellipsis 'of 
strong, Hitzig, of outstretdied, Hendewerk, an allusion to a rod held in the 
hand. Junius explains the phrase to mean irith one hand, i. e. easily. 
-There seems, however, to be no need of departing from the strict sense of the 
words as given in the English Version (with the hand), and by Ewald with 
a needless change of hand to fist. It then completes the picture by describ- 
ing the crown of Ephraim as torn from his head and thrown upon the 
ground by the hand of a victorious enemy. To this explanation no objec- 
tion can be drawn from the previous mention of the hail and rain ; for these 
are mere comparisons, descriptive of the violence with which the enemy 
should make his attack. It is as if he had said, a strong and mighty enemy, 
rushing upon you like p, hail-storm or a driving rain, shall cast your crown 
upon the earth with his hand. That the crown is the object of the verb 
n*3H, may be safely inferred from the foregoing and the following verses, 
though some interpreters have made it govern the strong and migbty one 
himself, or the rain and storm with which he is compared, as being sent 
upon the earth by Jehovah. Though H^n should be rendered as a preterite, 
it does not follow of necessity that the event described had already taken 
place, but merely that in this case it is so presented to the prophet's view. 

3. With the feet shall le trodden the lofty croivn of the drunkards of 
Ephraim. It is cast clown by the hand and trampled under foot. This 
antithesis makes it almost certain that T in tbe preceding verse is to be 
taken in its proper sense. The plural form of the verb has been variously 
explained. The ancient versions all translate it as a singular. The Rabbins' 
make mtDJ? a collective. Lowth reads rtnVM in the plural. Cocceius refers 
the verb to the crown and flower separately. Junius puts drunkards, not in 
construction but in apposition with cromi, which is also the case of the 
English Version (the crown of pride, the drunkards of Ephraim}. Vitringa 
explains the plural form upon the ground, that while the verse literally 
relates to the downfall of Samaria, it mystically relates to the downfall of 
Jerusalem. Clericus simply says that the croim meant was that of many 
persons ; Rosenmiitter that the feminine verb is used as neuter ; Hende- 
werk that it is a pluralis majestaticus, or refers to Samaria as the represen- 
tative of the other towns of Israel. Gesenius, Hitzig, and Knobel, seem to 
be agreed that it is an anomalous or rather idiomatic use of the plural for the 
singular, as inExod. i. 10; Judges v. 26 ; Job xvii. 16. There is great pro- 
bability in Henderson's suggestion that the H3 in all such cases is not a 
feminine but a paragogic or intensive termination, analogous to that of the 
antithetic future in Arabic. 

4. And the fading flower of his glorious beauty, which is on the head of the 
fat valley, shall be like a first-ripe fig before summer, which he that sees it 
sees, and while it is yet in his hand swalloius it. This comparison expresses 
the avidity with which the enemy would seize upon Samaria, and perhaps 
the completeness of its desolation. The fruit referred to is the early fig of 
Palestine which ripens in June, while the regular season of ingathering is 
from August to November, so that the former is regarded as a rarity and 
eaten with the greater relish. The figure is not here intended to express 
either ease or rapidity of conquest, for the seige of Samaria lasted three 
years (2 Kings xvii. 5). To suppose, with J. D. Michaelis and Henderson, 
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that a siege of this length was considered short compared with those of Tyre 
and Askelon, seems very forced. The immediate eating of the fruit is 
only mentioned as a sign of eagerness or greediness. Yitringa understands 
the simile as meaning that Samaria when taken would he instantly destroyed, 
as the first ripe fruit is eaten and not stored away. This would also remove 
the apparent discrepancy, and is in itself not improbable, although less 
obvious and natural than the explanation first proposed. The last clause, 
though singularly worded, evidently means that as soon as one sees it and 
lays hold of it he swallows it without delay, or as Gill expresses it in home- 
spun English, " as soon as he has got it into his hand, he can't keep it there 
to look at, or forbear eating it, but greedily devours it and swallows it 
down at once." "w?, however, does not literally mean as soon as, but 
while yet, which renders the expression stronger still, as strictly denoting 
that he eats it while it is yet in his hand. The Septuagint expresses 
the same meaning with a change of form, by saying that before one has it in 
his hand he wishes to devour it. The same Version renders rn-132 Kgodoopoe 
ffuxou, and Pliny says, flcus et praecoces habet quas Athenis prodromes 
wcant. Joseph Eimehi explained *1? to mean a branch, and this sense is 
expressed by Luther, who understands the clause to mean, that the fig spoils 
or perishes (verdirbt) while one still sees it hanging on the branch. As "riy? 
means literally in yet, so &p?, strictly means in not yet, two examples of a 
peculiar Hebrew idiom in a single sentence. Hitzig, in order to refer this 
verse to the conquest of Samaria as already past, denies that the 1 at the 
beginning is conversive, and refers to other cases where it is simply con- 
junctive, but in this case its conversive power is determined by the fore- 
going future HipD^Fi, whereas in the others there is either- no preceding 
future, or it is contained in a quotation and not in the regular order of dis- 
course. It may also be objected to Hitzig's hypothesis, that the *in in ver. 1 
and the N-inn 131*3 in ver. 5, both imply that the event described is future, 
fi^tf seems to be a more euphonic variation of m X in ver. 4. In solving its 
construction with what follows, Gesenius and most of the late writers take 
'33 to be an adjective used as a substantive and governed regularly by fi^y 
flower of fading for fading flower, of which construction there are some 
examples elsewhere. (See chap. xxii. 24; Prov. vi. 24, xxiv. 25). The next 
clause may then be relatively understood (which, was his glorious beauty), 
or in apposition (the fading flower, his glorious beauty) ; but Ewald and 
many of the older writers regard this phrase as in regimen with what follows 
(the fading flower of, &c.) The English Version, as in ver. 1, makes 
?33 nyy the predicate (shall be a fading flower, and as, &c.) Hendewerk 
supposes ??J, the fading one, to be an epithet of Ephraim himself. V? is 
the fruit-harvest, and especially the ingathering of figs. The modern critics 
are agreed that the final syllable of 511133, although 1 written in most manu- 
scripts with mappik, is not a suffix, but a feminine termination. This 
name of the early fig is still retained, not only in Arabic, but in Spanish, 
into which it; was transplanted by the Moors. Lowth's decision, that n&n* 
flNin is a miserable tautology, is worth about as much as his decision, that 
Houbigant's emendation (mx* 1 for flKT 1 ) is a happy conjecture. The tauto- 
logy? at all events, is no more miserable here than in chaps, xvi. 10, or 
xxviii. 24, not to mention 2 Sam. xvii. 9, or Ezek. xxxiii. 4. The liberties 
which critics of this school took with thejtext, and the language which they 
used in self-justification, must be considered as having contributed in some 
degree to the subsequent revolution of opinion with respect to points of 
more intrinsic moment. 
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5. In that day shall Jehovah of Hosts be for (or become) a crown of beauty 
and a diadem of glory to the remnant of his people. By the remnant of the 
people Jarchi understands those of the ten tribes who should survive the 
destruction of Samaria ; Knobel the remnant of Judah itself, which should 
escape Shalmaneser's invasion expected by the Prophet ; Hendewerk the 
remnant of Israel, again considered as one body after the fall of the apos- 
tate kingdom ; Karachi the kingdom of the two tribes, as the remnant of 
the whole race. This last approaches nearest to the true sense, which 
appears to be, that after Samaria, the pride of the apostate tribes, had 
fallen, they who still remained as members of the church, or chosen people, 
should glory and delight in the presence of Jehovah as their choicest 
privilege and highest honour. The expressions are borrowed from the first 
verse, but presented in a new combination. As our idiom admits in this 
case of a close imitation of the Hebrew, the common version, which is 
strictly literal, is much to be preferred to Lowth's (a beauteous crown and 
a glorious diadeni). Of the versions which exchange the nouns for adjec- 
tives, the most felicitous is Luther's (erne liebliche Krone und herrlicher 
Kranz). Instead of Jehovah of Hosts, the Targum has the Messiah of 
Jehovah. 

6. And for a spirit of judgment to him that sitteth in judgment, and for 
strength to them thai turn the battle to the gate. This, which is the common 
English Version, coincides with that of the latest and best writers. ?# 
DS^'Dn may either be explained as meaning on the judgment-seat, with 
Calvin (super tribunal), or in judgment, i. e. for the purpose of judging, 

' with Clericus (juris dicundi causa) and most other writers. In illustration 
of the first sense may be cited Ps. ix. 5, thou sittest on the throne judging 
right; in illustration of the other, 1 Sam. xx. 24, xxx. 24, where ?J 2^ 
indicates the purpose for which, or the object with respect to which, one 
sits. The last words of the verse are applied to those who return home 
safe from war by Symmachus, the Targum, and the Vulgate (revertentibus 
de bello ad portam) ; to those who repel the battle from the gate by the 
Peshito, Clericus, and August! ; but by all the later writers to those who 
drive the war back to the enemy's own gates, or, as it were, carry it into 
his own country. J. D. Michaelis gives to gate the specific sense of bound- 
ary, or frontier, which is wholly unnecessary, as it is usual to mention 
towns, if not their gates, in such connections. (See, for example, 2 Sam. 
xi. 23 ; 2 Kings xviii. 8.) The war meant is therefore wholly defensive. 
The two great requisites of civil government are here described as coming 
from Jehovah. Even Gesenius adverts to the fact, that the Spirit of this 
verse is not a mere influence, but God himself. 

7. And (yet) these also (or even these) through wine have erred, and 
through strong drink have gone astray. Priest and prophet have erred 
through strong drink, have been swallowed up of wine, have been led astray 
by strong drink, have erred in vision, have wavered in judgment. Having 
predicted in the foregoing verse that when Ephraim fell Judah should con- 
tinue to enjoy the protection of Jehovah, the Prophet now describes even 
this favoured remnant as addicted to the same sins which had hastened the 
destruction of the ten tribes, viz., sensual indulgence, and the spiritual evils 
which it generates. The drunkenness here mentioned is taken in a moral 
and spiritual sense even by Calvin and others, who understand ver. 1 as 
relating to literal intoxication ; but this mode of exposition seems entirely 
arbitrary. All that is necessary is to suppose the moral or spiritual effects 
of drunkenness to be included. Many interpreters suppose the Prophet to 
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revert at this point to the state of Judah in his own day. Of such transi- 
tions there are numerous examples ; but the supposition is unnecessary 
here, where the obvious construction of the passage, as continuous in point 
of time, yields a good and appropriate sense. The meaning then is, that 
the Jews, although distinguished from the ten tribes by God's sparing 
mercy, should nevertheless imitate them in their sins. There is great pro- 
bability in Henderson's suggestion, that the prophecy refers to the national 
deterioration in the reign of Manasseh. The D| at the beginning is em- 
phatic, not only Ephraim, but also these, or even these. Ewald arbitrarily 
translates n?J8 here, and makes the verbs indefinite (taumelt man). The 
priest and prophet are named as the leaders of the people, and as those 
who were peculiarly bound to set a better example. The reference to judg- 
ment in the last clause may be explained either on the ground that the 
priest and prophet represent the rulers of the people in general, or because 
the priests themselves exercised judicial functions in certain prescribed cases 
(Deut. xvii. 9, xix. 17). Junius and others needlessly take 10*3 in the 
general sense of ruler. Another not improbable solution is, that iTPvQ 
does not mean judgment in the technical sense, but more generally the 
declaration of the will of God. There seems to be no sufficient ground for 
Gesenius's explanation of the word as meaning judgment-seat. Maurer 
gives the same sense, and explains the whole phrase, they stagger (or reel) 
into the judgment-seat. Most of the late interpreters, instead of the more 
general sense of erring, wandering, explain HJt? and^ n^n as specifically 
meaning to reel or stagger, which adds to the vividness of the description, 
but. does not seem to be entirely justified by usage. Hendewerk takes 
"Qj? as an abstract, meaning intoxication. J. D. Michaelis translates it leer. 
Hitzig explains }"3 as meaning in the act of drinking wine; but most other 
writers, with more probability, regard both JO and 2 as here denoting the 
means or cause of the intoxication. Henderson's version of IJfiOJ (over- 
powered), leaves out of view the obvious allusion to literal deglutition; for, 
as Gill suggests, they swallowed the wine down, and it swallowed them up. 
Here again Barnes sees his favourite image of a maelstrom. Maurer 
suggests, as a possible construction, that the last words may cohere with 
the first of the next verse, and 1pS have the meaning of the Chaldee and 
Syriac pQ3 : they go out of the judgment-seat because all the tables, &c. 
But ]r??W is a dining-table, not a writing-desk. Nor is there any such im- 
provement in the sense as would seem to justify such a departure from the 
traditional arrangement of the text. The use of strong drinks was expressly 
forbidden to the priests in the discharge of their official functions (Lev. x. 
9 ; Ezek. xliv. 21). Hfcp is commonly explained as a participle used for 
an abstract noun, seeing or seer for sight, an explanation which is certainly 
favoured by the analogous use of njh in ver. 18. It is possible, however, 
that HfcpS may mean in the office, character, or functions of a seer, as 
Junius explains it (in functione videntis). 

8. For all tables are full of vomit, of filth, without a place (i. e. a 
clean place). Grotius understands by tables the tribunals, and by filth and 
vomit the injustice practised there, which he says was likewise called sordes 
by the Latins. How arbitrary such expositions must be, will appear from 
the fact, that Vitringa makes the tables mean the schools or places of public 
instruction, and the vomit the false doctrine there taught and again repro- 
duced to the injury of others. The only natural interpretation is that 
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which supposes tables to denote the places where men eat and drink, and 
the other terms the natural though revolting consequences of excess. 
Cocceius, "who takes tables in its proper sense, explains the filth to mean 
corrupt or = unprofitable conversation ; but this is a most unreasonable 
mixture of literal and figurative exposition. Whether the intoxication thus 
described is wholly spiritual, depends of course upon the meaning given to 
the preceding verse. Most writers suppose nNX to be governed by W\> t 
and resolve the phrase into an adjective construction by translating it 
JiltJiy vomit. August! makes the first word the qualifying term, and renders 
it vomited filth. As the words, however, are distinct in origin, the best 
construction is that which makes them both dependent on the verb : full 
of vomit, full of filth. There is no more need of supplying a preposition 
before HNS than before &0p. The introduction of the .copulative and is 
needless, and impairs the force of the expression. ^3 is properly a noun 
mesoning failure or defect, but is constantly used as a negative adverb or pre-' 
position. The sense of this clause is correctly though diffusely given in 
the English Version (so that there is no place clean). Luther gives the 
sense, but with a change of form, by rendering it in all places. So too 
one of the French Versions (tellement que tout en est plein). It is some- 
what remarkable that the Septuagint translation of this verse does not 
exhibit any trace of the original. 

9. Whom will Tie teach knowledge ? And whom will he make to under- 
stand doctrine ? Those weaned from the milk and removed from, the breasts. 
The Targum makes this a description of Israel as the favoured people to 
whom the law was exclusively given. In like manner some of the older 
Christian writers understand it as descriptive of the: persons whom Jehovah, 
or the Prophet acting in his name, would choose as proper subjects of 
instruction, viz., simple and child-like disciples, who as new-lorn lobes 
desire the sincere milk of. the word (1 Pet. ii. 2). But the children here 
described are weanlings, not sucklings, and on this hypothesis the weaning, 
which is so particularly mentioned, would have no significancy. Besides, 
this explanation of the words would not suit the context, either before or 
after. It is therefore commonly agreed, that the last clause must be taken 
in a contemptuous or unfavourable sense, as denoting children not in 
malice merely but in understanding (1 Cor. xiv. 20). On this assumption 
some have explained the verse as meaning, that the priest and the prophet, 
mentioned in ver. 7, were utterly unfit to teach the people, being them- r 
selves mere children in knowledge and in understanding. This explanation 
supposes the singular verbs of the first clause, and the plural adjectives of 
the second, to refer to the same persons. Another interpretation makes 
the words descriptive not of the teachers but the taught, as being no more 
fit to receive instruction than a child just weaned. J. D. Michaelis applies 
the last clause not to their incapacity but to their unwillingness to be in- 
structed, as being long since weaned and now too old to return to the 
breast. This ingenious explanation has the advantage of taking P^J? in 
its usual sense of old, whereas all others give it one derived from PDJJ to re- 
move. But the comparative meaning, which it puts upon the preposition 
following, is ' excluded by its obvious use in the foregoing phrase in its 
proper local sense of from. A new turn was given to the exposition of the 
verse by Lowth, who, adopting an obscure suggestion of Jerome, explains' 
it as the language not of the Prophet but of the wicked men before de- 
scribed, expressing their indignation and contempt at the Prophet's under- ' 
taking to instruct them as if they were mere children. Whom does he 
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undertake to teach ? and .whom would he make to understand his doctrine? 
Children weaned from the milk and removed from the breast ? Thisinter^ 
pretation has in substance been adopted by all later writers, as affording a 
good sense and one admirably suited both to the foregoing; and the follow- 
ing context. It seems to be liable to only two objections : first, that it 
gratuitously gives the passage a dramatic form by supposing a new speaker 
to be introduced without . any intimation in the text; and then, thai! it 
arbitrarily continues .the interrogation through the sentence. The last 
objection may be obviated by adopting Henderson's modified construction, 
which supposes them to ask not whom he would but whom, he ought to 
teach, and then to answer, little children just weaned from the'breast, not 
men of mature age and equal to himself. The other objection, being 
wholly, negative, must yield of course to the positive arguments in favour 
of an exposition which is otherwise coherent, satisfactory, and suited to 
the context. Rosenmtiller seems indeed to think that "the space between 
this verse and that before it in the Hebrew manuscripts , denotes a change 
of subject; but these mechanical arrangements of the text can have no 
authoritative influence upon its exposition. The verbs in the first clause 
may either be indefinitely 'construed or referred to the Prophet, without a 
material change of meaning. nyiES? properly denotes something heard, 
and here means that which the Prophet heard from G-od and the people 
from the .Prophet;. in other words, divine revelation, whether general or 
special. There are few examples of a more exact translation than the 
Vulgate version of this verse, in which the very form of the original is 
happily retained, not excepting the etymological import of; the word njJ-lQ$. 
So rigid is the version, that Montanus has retained it in his own unchanged. 
Quern docebit scientiam 9 et quern intelligere faciet auditum? dblactatos a 
lacte, avulsos ab uberibus. 

10. For (it is) rule upon rule, rule upon rule, line upon line, line upon 
line, a little here, a little there. The interpretation of this verse varies of 
course with that of the one before it. Those who understand ver. 9 as 
descriptive, of; Grod's favour to the Jews, explain this in .-.like manner as 
relating to the 'abundance of the revelations made to them, including 
rules and counsels suited to every emergency of life. Henderson's remark, 
that the words are often preposterously quoted in application to the abun- 
dant possession of religious privileges, rests of course on the assumption 
that his own interpretation of ver. 9 is certainly the true one. But this is 
far from, being so clear as to justify the branding of an opposite opinion 
with absurdity. Those. who apply ver. 9 to the incapacity of the people 
for high attainments in spiritual knowledge, regard ver. 10 as a description 
of the elementary methods which were necessary for them. Those who 
apply ver. 9 to the incapacity of the religious teachers of the Jews, explain 
ver. 10 as a description of their puerile method of instruction. The 
words are thus understood by Yitringa and applied to the Scribes and 
Pharisees in the time of Christ. But as all the latest writers make ver. 9 
the language of the Jews themselves, complaining of the Prophet's per- 
petual reproofs and teachings, they are equally agreed in making ver. 10. 
a direct continuation of the same complaint. Aben Ezra explains 1^ 1 
as meaning rule after rule or rule (joined) to rule. Equally good 
is the construction >in the English Yersion (precept upon precept) except 
that the word .precept is too long to represent the chosen monosyllables 
of the original. The same objection may be made to Gesenius's imitation 
of. the paronomasia (Gebot auf Grebot, Yerbot auf Yerbot), which is much, 
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inferior to that of Ewald (Satz zu Satz, Sclinur zu Schnur). Paulus, Gese- 
nius, Maurer, Hitzig, and Ewald, understand this peculiar clause as the 
people's scoffing imitation of the Prophet's manner ; Koppe, Eichhorn, 
Umbreit, and Knobel, as the Prophet's own derisive imitation of their 
drunken talk. Koppe even goes so far as to imagine that 1 and 1p are 
here intentionally given as half-formed words, if not as inarticulate un- 
meaning sounds. But 1p is in common use, and 1 occurs in the sense of 
rule or precept in Hos. v. 11. The Peshito and J. D. Michaelis treat these 
words as cognate forms and synonymes of n&flX and W\>. in ver. 8, and tran- 
slate accordingly, vomit upon vomit, filth upon filth. Michaelis, moreover, 
gives "i*y.t the sense of spot or stain. Both Dt? and TJft are referred by some 
to time, and by others to quantity or space ; hut the simplest and best ex- 
planation seems to be the one given in the English Yersion (here a little, 
there a little], as expressive of minuteness and perpetual repetition. Gese- 
nius understands this verse as having reference to the constant additions 
to the law of Moses in Isaiah's time, the design of which interpretation is 
to fortify the doctrine that the Pentateuch, as we now have it, is long pos- 
terior to the days of Moses. Eosenmiiller, Hitzig, and Knobel, all admit 
that the allusion is not to the written law, but to the oral admonitions 
of the Prophets. The Targum contains a diffuse paraphrase of this verse, 
in which the principal words are retained, but so combined with others 
as to make the whole relate to the captivity of Israel, as the consequence 
of his despising the appointed place of worship and practising idolatry. 

11. For with stammering lips and with another tongue will he speak unto 
this people. As nStt? "'SST? may denote either foreign or scoffing speech (the 
former being usually described in the Old Testament as stammering), some 
suppose a double allusion here, to wit, that as they had mocked at the 
divine instructions by their stammering speech, so he would speak to them 
in turn by the stammering lips of foreigners in another language than their 
own. This, though by no means an obvious construction in itself, is pre- 
ferred by the latest writers and countenanced by several analogous expres- 
sions in the subsequent context. Ewald understands by the stammering 
speech of this verse the inarticulate language of the thunder, which is very 
unnatural. Of the older writers some explain this verse as descriptive of 
God's tenderness and condescension in accommodating -his instructions to 
the people's capacity as nurses deal with children. Others understand 
it to mean that through their own perverseness those instructions had 
been rendered unintelligible and of course unprofitable, so that their divine 
teacher had become as it were a barbarian to them. 

12. WIw said to them, This is rest, give rest to the weary, and this is quiet, 
but they would not hear. The judgments threatened in the foregoing verse 
were the more evident, just because he who threatened them had warned 
the people, and pointed out to them the only way to happiness, "l^*? 
should not be taken in the rare and doubtful sense because, but in its 
proper sense as a relative pronoun. This construction, far from being 
intolerably harsh (Henderson), is the only natural and simple one, as well 
as the only one entirely justified hy usage. The pronoun may either be 
connected with &D <j in. the sense of to whom (for which there is no other 
Hebrew expression), or referred to Jehovah as the subject of the following 
verb. "Who was it that should speak to them with another tongue ? He 
who had so often said to them, &c. Although admissible, it is not neces- 
sary to take nn-131? in the local sense of resting-place (Ewald). The sense 
is not, that the true way to rest is to give rest to the weary ; the latter ex- 
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pression is a kind of parenthesis, as if he had said, This is the true rest, 
let the weary enjoy it. By this we are therefore to understand, not com- 
passion and kindness to the suffering, hut obedience to the will of God in 
general. This is the true rest which I alone can give, and the way to 
-which I have clearly marked out. Rest is not quiet submission to the 
yoke of the Assyrians (Hitzig), but peace, tranquillity. To give rest to the 
weary does not mean to cease from warlike preparations, or to relieve the 
people from excessive burdens, whether of a civil or religious kind, but 
simply to reduce to practice the lesson which G-od had taught them. This 
is the way to peace, let those who wish it walk therein. In the last clause, 
would is not a mere auxiliary, but an independent and emphatic verb, they 
were not willing. The form K-UK (from the root '~!3S), though resembling 
the Arabic analogy, is not a proof of recent date, but rather of the fact, 
that some forms, which are prevalent in the cognate dialects, were known, 
if not common, in the early .periods of Hebrew composition. 

13. And the word of Jehovah was to them rule upon rule, rule upon rule ; 
line upon line, line upon line ; a little here, a little there ; that they might go, 
anil fall backwards, and be broken, and be snared, and be taken. The law 
was given that sin might abound. The only effect of the minute instruc- 
tions, which they found so irksome, was to aggravate their guilt and con- 
demnation. The terms of the first clause are repeated from ver. 10, and 
have of course the same meaning in both places. The Vav at the beginning 
of the verse is not conversive, as the verbs of the preceding verse relate to 
past time. There is neither necessity nor reason for translating the par- 
ticle but, so that, or anything but and, as it introduces a direct continua- 
tion of the foregoing description. -13?.! does not simply qualify the following 
verbs (go on, or continue to fall backwards), but expresses a distinct act. 
W| includes the two ideas of stumbling and falling. Some give to ^P*} 
the more specific sense, and break their limbs. $? according to its etymo- 
logy denotes 'design (in order that], but may here be used simply to express 
an actual result (so that), unless we refer it, in its strict sense, to the 
righteous purpose or design of G-od's judicial providence. 

14. Therefore (because your advantages have only made you more 
rebellious) hear the word of JeJiovah, ye scornful men (literally men of scorn, 
i. e. despisers of the truth), the rulers of this people which is in Jerusalem 
(or ye rulers of this people who are in Jerusalem). The ~$$ may refer 
grammatically either to &VO or to ^p. This people, here as elsewhere, 
may be an expression of displeasure and contempt. Jerusalem is mentioned 
as the seat of government and source of influence. The whole verse invites 
attention to the solemn warning which follows. 

15. Because ye have said (in thought or deed, if not in word) we have 
made a covenant with death, and with hett (the grave, or the unseen world) 
have formed a league ; the overflowing scourge, when it passes through, shall 
not come upon us, for we have made falsehood our refuge, and in fraud 
we have hid ourselves. The meaning evidently is, that if their actions 
were translated into words, this would be their import. There is no 
need, therefore, of throwing the words 2TD and "W into a parenthesis 
(J. D. Michaelis) as the Prophet's comment on the scoffer's boast. 71N&? 
is here nothing more than a poetical equivalent to fllD. The textual read- 
ing W& is probably an,old cognate form and synonyme of W, which is given 
in the margin. The mixed metaphor of an overftoioing scourge combines 
two natural and common figures for severe calamity. Some interpreters 
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apologise for tie rhetorical defect of the expression on the ground that 
Hebrew ears were not as delicate as ours. Barnes throws the blame upon 
the r English version, and explains the Hebrew word to mean calamity, but 
in ver. 18 gives the meaning scourge, and says that three metaphors are 
there combined, which makes it less incredible that two are blended here. 
Hin is properly a participle (seeing) often used as a noun to. denote a seer or 
prophet. Here the connection seems distinctly to require -the sense of 
league or covenant. That there is no error in the text, may be inferred 
from the substitution of the cognate form fllfn in ver. 18. : Hitzig accounts 
for the transfer of meanings by the supposition that in making 'treaties it 
was usual to consult the seer or prophet. Ewald ; supposes an allusion to 
the practice of necromantic art or divination as a safeguard against death, and 
translates the word oraJceL : The more common explanation of the usage 
traces it to the idea of an interview or meeting and the act -of looking one 
another in the face, from which the transition is by no means difficult to 
that of mutual understanding or agreement. (Calvin: 1 visionis nomine 
significatid quod vulgo dicimus avoir intelligence.) The marginal reading 
"GJP was probably intended to assimilate the phrase to that employed in 
ver. 18, but without necessity, since either tense might be used in this 
connection to express contingency. As the other variations (V>W and .131^, 
Jltn and fill!"!) shew that the two verses were not meant to be identical in 
form, the reading in the text p^V) is probably the;true one. 811, when 
construed directly with the noun, means to come upon, in the sense of 
attacking or invading. The falsehood mentioned in the last clause is not a 
false profession of idolatry in order to conciliate the enemy (Grotius), nor 
idols, nor false prophets, but falsehood or unfaithfulness to God, i.e. wicked- 
ness in general, perhaps with an allusion to the falsity or treacherous 
nature of the hopes built upon it. The translation under falsehood, which 
is given in the English Bible and in some other versions, is neither justi- 
fied by usage nor required by the connection. On the other hand, the 
reflexive version, we have hid ourselves, is much more expressive than the 
simple passive. 

16. Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold I 'lay in Zion a stone, 
a stone of proof, a corner stone of value, of a firm foundation ; the believer- 
will not be in haste. To the words of the scoffers are now opposed the 
words of God himself. Because you say thus and thus, therefore the Lord 
says in reply what follows. You trust for safety in your own delusions ; on 
the contrary, I lay a sure foundation, and no other can be laid. This foun- 
dation is neither the temple (Ewald), nor the law (Umbreit), nor Zion itself 
(Hitzig), nor Hezekiah (Gesenius), but the Messiah, to whom it is repeatedly 
and explicitly applied in the New Testament (Rom. ix. 33, x. 11 ; 1 Peter 
ii. 6). The same application of the text is made by Jarchi, and according 
to Eaymund Martini (in his Pugio Fidei) by the Targum of Jonathan, al- 
though the word Messiah is now wanting in the Chal dee text. The objection, 
that the stone here mentioned was already laid, has no weight, as the whole 
theocracy existed with a view to the coming of Messiah. The reference of 
the words to Hezekiah is an old one, as Theodoret pronounces it an instance 
of extreme folly (uvoiag lo^ar^s). Hitzig and Knobel, in order to make 
Zion itself the sure foundation, make the particle a belli -essentia, as if he 
had said, You have in Zion (i.e. Zion is to you) a sure foundation. All 
other writers seem to give the 2 its proper local sense. The phrase literally 
rendered stone of proof admits of two interpretations. Calvin understands 
by it a stone which was to be the test or standard of comparison for others $ 
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but .the common explanation ia more natural, which makes it mean a stone 
that has itself been proved "or tried and found sufficient. A kindred idea -w 
expressed by the phrase ID-ID ID-ID, a cognate noun and participle, literally 
meaning 'a founded foundation, i. e. one entirely fen and safe. -The pecu- 
liar form of the original, arising, from the repetition of the construct statej 
has been retained in the translation above given. There is no need of sup- 
posing, with Eomchi and others, that Hip!! is an absolute form in apposition 
with what follows. The writer's purpose seems '. to .have beeitto unite the 
members of the sentence, in construction by a very intimate and close arti- 
culation. . )*DS may either be referred specifically to the corner-stone or 
taken in ithe. general, sense of trusting or believing, sc., God. The objec^ 
tion to the former that, the prophets never exhort men, to trust in men or 
mere, localities, is valid as an argument against the reference to Hezekiah r 
or the temple, or mount Zion, but not against the reference to;the Messiah, 
who. is; constantly presented as an object of faith, and a ground of -trust. 
Will not le in haste, i. e. will not be impatient, but will trust; the promise, 
even though its execution be delayed- - This suits the connection better 
than; the. sense. .preferred by the modern German writers, ;w7 not flee, or 
have occasion to . flee, in alarm or despair. The Septuagint Aversion 'adopted 
in the New Testament (shallnot.be ashamed), agrees essentially : with that 
first given, though it makes more prominent the fact that the- believer's 
hopes shall not be disappointed. ;If it be true, as Gesenius thinks probable, 
that the Hebrew verb, like a kindred one in Arabic, not only meant to 
hasten but to be ashamed, the Septuagint version is fully justified,; and the 
authority of the New .Testament . should be regarded as .decisive, in-;favour. 
of that meaning here. Biit as it cannot be traced in Hebrew usage, it is 
better to .regard the Greek as v paraphrasing rather than translating the 
original expression. At all events, there is no need of reading fc^- with 
Grotius, Houbigant, and Lowth. The force of the figures in this verse is 
much enhanced_ by the statements of modern travellers -in relation to the 
immense stones still remaining at the foundation of ancient walls. (See 
particularly Robinson's Palestine, i. 343, 351, 422. 

17. And I will.place judgment for a line and justice for a plummet, and 
hail shall sweep away the refuge of falsehood, and the hiding-place waters 
shall ot>erj?ow. .^Thejaeaning of the first clause is, that God would deal with 
them in strict justice; he would make justice the rule of his proceedings, 
as the builder regulates his work by the line and plummet. The English 
Version seems to make judgment or justice not the measure but the 
thing to be measured. The verb D/lb with the preposition ? means to 
place a thing in a certain situation, or to apply it to a certain use. .(See 
chap. xiv. 23.) Hail and rain are here used, as in ver. 2 above, io. denote 
the divine visitations. The refuge and the hiding-place are those of which 
the scornful men had boasted in ver. 15. To their confident assurance 
of safety God opposes^ first, the only sure foundation which himself had 
laid, and then the utter destruction which was coming on their own chosen 
objects of reliance. Hitzig thinks that "ip^ must have dropped put after 
"IfiD, as if there were no examples of even greater variation in the repetitions 
of the prophets. The truth is, that slavish iteration of precisely the same 
words is rather the exception than the rule. ' 

18. And your covenant with death shall be annulled, and your league with 
hell shall not stand, and the overflowing scourgefor it shall pass through, 
and ye shall be for it to trample on. ")53 seems to be here used in its 
primary sense of covering, or perhaps more specifically smearing over, 
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so as to conceal if not to obliterate, applied in this case to a writing, 
the image in the mind of the Prophet being probably that of a waxen tablet, 
in which the writing is erased by spreading out and smoothing the wax with 
the stylus. In the last clause, the construction seems to be interrupted. 
This supposition at least enables us to take both the *3 and the 1 in their 
natural and proper sense. Supposing the construction of the clause to be 
complete, it may be explained as in the English Version, which makes both 
the words in question particles of time meaning when and then. DD"1D ig 
properly a place or object to be trodden down or trampled on. (See chap, 
v. 5.) The construction above given is the one proposed by Henderson, 
except that he has Mm instead of it, in order to avoid the application of the 
words to the scourge. There can be no doubt that the idea of a human 
invader was before the Prophet's mind ; but the mere rhetorical incongruity 
is not at all at variance with the Prophet's manner, and is the less to be 
dissembled or denied, because the scourge will still be described as overflow- 
ing. The attempt to reconcile the language with the artificial rules of 
composition is in this case rendered hopeless by the combination of expres- 
sions which cannot be strictly applied to the same subject. An army 
might trample, but it could.not^literally overflow ; a stream might overflow, 
but it could not literally trample down. The time perhaps is coming 
when, even as a matter of taste, the strength and vividness of such mixed 
metaphors will be considered as outweighing their inaccuracy in relation to 
an arbitrary standard of correctness or propriety. 

19. As soon (or as often) as it passes through, it shall take you (or carry 
you away) ; for in the morning, in the morning, (i.e. every morning), it 
shall pass through, in the day and in the night, and only vexation (or dis- 
tress) shall be the understanding of the thing heard. The primary meaning 
of the noun *T is sufficiency ; but the phrase *"1B is used in reference to 
time, both in the sense of as soon and as often as. The meaning may be 
that the threatened visitation shall come soon and be frequently repeated. 
There are three interpretations of the last clause, one of which supposes it 
to mean, that the mere report of the approaching scourge should fill them 
with distress ; another, that the effect of the report should be unmixed 
distress ; a third, that nothing but a painful experience would enable them 
to understand the lesson which the Prophet was commissioned to teach 
them. nyiOB> meaning simply what is heard, may of course denote either 
rumour or revelation. The latter seems to be the meaning in ver. 9, where 
the noun stands connected with the same verb as here. Whether this 
verb means simply to perceive or hear, may be considered doubtful ; if not, 
the preference is due to the third interpretation above given, viz., that 
nothing but distress or suffering could make them understand or even 
attend to the message from Jehovah. 

20. For the led is too short to stretch ones self, and the covering too 
narrow to wrap one's self. This is probably a proverbial description of 
a perplexed and comfortless condition. Jerome absurdly makes the verse 
a description of idolatry considered as a spiritual adultery. The 3 before 
the last infinitive may be a. particle of time, meaning when one would wrap 
himself in it, which is the explanation given by Cocceius. The connection 
with the foregoing verse is this : you cannot fully understand the lessons 
which I teach you now until your bed becomes too short, &c. 

21. For like mount Perazim shall Jehovah rise up, like the valley in 
Gibeon shall he rage, to do his work, Jiis strange work, and to perform his 
task, his strange task. Into such a condition as that just described they 
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shall be brought, for some of the most fearful scenes of ancient history are 
yet to be repeated. Interpreters are not agreed as to the precise events 
referred to in the first clause. The common opinion is, that it alludes to the 
slaughter of the Philistines, described in 2 Sam. v. 18-25, and 1 Chron. 
xiv. 916, in the latter of which places Gibeon is substituted for Geba. 
The valley meant will then be the valley of Bephaim. Ewald, on the 
contrary, applies the clause to the slaughter of the Canaanites by Joshua, 
when the sun stood still on Gibeon, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon 
(Joshua x. 7-15). Still another hypothesis is that of Hendewerk, who 
applies the first part of the clause to the breach of Uzzah (HJJJ Y 31) described 
in 2 Sam. vi. 6-8, and the last to the slaughter of Israel in the valley of 
Achor (Joshua vii. 1-26). The only argument in favour of this forced inter- 
pretation is, that these were cases in which God took vengeance, not . of 
strangers merely, but of his own people. But as there is no mention of a 
mountain in the case of Uzzah, nor of Gibeon in that of Achan, nor of Perez 
or Perazim in that of Joshua, neither Hendewerk's hypothesis nor Ewald's 
is so probable as that of Gesenius and most other writers, which refers the 
whole clause to the double slaughter of the Philistines by David. That 
these were foreigners and heathen, only adds to the force of the threatening, 
by making^it to. mean that as God had dwelt with these in former times, he 
was now about to deal with the unbelieving and unfaithful sons of Israel. 
It is indeed not only implied but expressed, that he intended to depart 
from his usual mode of treating them, in which sense the judgments here 
denounced are called strange works, i. e. foreign from the ordinary course of 
divine providence. The English word strange is here the only satisfactory 
equivalent to the two Hebrew adjectives ">T and n^PJ. The idea that pun- 
ishment is God's strange work because at variance with his goodness, is not 
only less appropriate in this connection, but inconsistent with the tenor of 
Scripture, which describes his vindicatory justice as an essential attribute of 
his nature. The unusual collocation of the words "1$. and ""lp?3 has led some 
to explain them as the predicates of short parenthetical propositions (strange 
will be his work, &c.). But most interpreters, with greater probability, 
suppose the adjectives to be prefixed for the sake of emphasis. -Like mount 
Perazim is a common idiomatic abbreviation of the phrase as in (or at) 
mount Perazim. 

22. And now scoff not, lest your hands be strong ; for a consumption 
and decree (or even a decreed consumption) I have heard from the Lord 
Jehovah of hosts, against (or upon) the whole earth. Some versions retain 
the reflexive form of the first verb ; others make it a frequentative ; but it 
seems to be simply intensive or emphatic. Sands, i. e. bonds or chains, is 
a common figure for afflictions and especially for penal sufferings. To 
strengthen these bands is to aggravate the suffering. The last clause 
represents the threatened judgments as inevitable, because determined and 
revealed by God himself. The form of expression is partly borrowed from 
chap. x. 23. 

23. Give ear and hear my voice ; hearken and hear my speech. This 
formula invites attention to what follows as a new view of the subject. 
The remainder of the chapter contains an extended illustration drawn from 
the processes of agriculture. Interpreters, although agreed as to the import 
of the figures, are divided with respect to their design and application. 
Some regard the passage as intended to illustrate, in a general way, the 
wisdom of the divine dispensations. Others refer it most specifically to the 
delay of judgment on the sinner, and conceive the doctrine of the passage to 
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.-be this, that although God is not always punishing, any more than the 
: husbandman is always ploughing or always threshing, he will punish at 
:last, A third interpretation makes the prominent idea to be this, 'that 
although God chastises his own people, his ultimate design is not to 
.destroy but to purify and save them. To these must be added, : as a new 
.hypothesis, the one maintained by Hitzig and Ewald, who reject entirely 
.the application of the passage to God's providential dealings, and apply it 
to the conduct of men, assuming that the Prophet's purpose was to hold 
:iip the proceedings of the husbandman as an example to the scoffers whom 
he is addressing. As .the farmer does not always plough or always thresh, 
nor thresh all grains alike, but has a time for either process and- a method 
for each case, so should you cease now from scoffing and receive instruc- 
tion. To this explanation it may be objected, first, that the comparison 
contained in the passage does not really illustrate the expediency of the 
course proposed ; and secondly, that even if it did, the illustration would 
be too extended and minute for a doctrine so familiar and intelligible. 
The objection to the third interpretation is, that the obvious design for 
which the comparison is introduced is not to comfort but alarm and warn. 
The first interpretation is too vague and unconnected with the context. 
The preference is therefore, on the whole, due to the second, which sup- 
poses the Prophet to explain by this comparison the long forbearance of 
Jehovah, and to shew that this forbearance: was no reason for believing 
/that his threateningS: would -'.never be fulfilled. As' the husbandman ploughs 
and harrows, sows and plants, before he reaps and threshes, and in thresh- 
ing employs different modes and different implements, according to the 
nature of the grain, so God allows the actual infliction of his wrath to be 
preceded by what seems to:be a period of inaction but is really one of pre- 
paration, and conforms the strokes themselves to the capacity and guilt of 
tiie transgressor. 

24. Does the ploughman plough every day to sow? Does lie- open and 
level Ms ground? The common version all day, though it seems to be a 
literal translation, does not convey the sense of the original expression, 
which is used both here and elsewhere to mean all the time or always. 
(Gill : he may plough a whole day together when he is at it, but .he does 
not plough every day in the year ; he has other work to do besides plough- 
ing.) The interrogation may be confined to the first clause, and the second 
construed as an exhortation : (no) let Mm open and level Ms grounds. But 
as there is a difficulty then in explaining what is meant by opening the 
ground, as distinct from opening the furrows with' the plough, most inter- 
preters suppose the interrogation to extend through the verse, and make 
the second clause a repetition of the first, with an additional reference to 
harrowing. As if he had said, Is the ploughman always ploughing ? is he 
always ploughing and harrowing ? Kimchi explains the last clause thus/ 
as an answer to the question in the first : (no) he will loose (Ms oxen) and 
harrow Ms ground. 

25. Does lie not, when he has levelled the surface of it, cast abroad dill, 
and scatter cummin, and set wheat in rows, aud barley (in the place) marked 
out, and spelt in Ms border? That is to say, he attends to all these pro- 
cesses of husbandry successively, with due regard to time and .place, and 
to the various crops to be produced. The words miW and JOD3 are by some 
explained as epithets of the grain; principal wheat, appointed or sealed 
barley. Ewald makes them descriptive of the soil; wheat in: the best 
ground, barley in the rough ground. But the explanation best sustained 
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by usage and analogy is that .of Geseriius, .who .takes t&D3 in the sense- ; of 
appointed, designated, and nilB' in that of a row or series. This agrees 
.well with .the verb DE?.'. as . denoting, not an indiscriminate sowing, . but a 
careful planting, which, is said to be still practised, in the oriental culture 
of wheat, and is thought -by ;Gesenius and others to have , been one .of .the 
causes of the wonderful fertility of Palestine in ancient times.' The .suffix 
in in?2J probabtyrelates to the farmer, and the noun to the edge of the .field 
in which the other grains are sown or planted. The reference of the 
suffix; to )DJ } or to the several -preceding nouns, is very forced. Gesenius, 
in order to retain the supposed paronomasia of nnyfe^VrTW, gives his 
version of this clause the form of doggerel-^-("Waizen in Beihen und Gerste 
hinein;) , ,. .- ...,.- 

26. . So teaches Mm aright his God instructs him. This is the form of 
the Hebrew sentence, in which his God is:the grammatical subject of both 
the .verbs between which it stands. The English idiom requires the noun 
to be prefixed, as in the common version, and by Lowth, Barnes, and 
Henderson. VSiWm means according to what is right, i.e. correctly.; The 
Averse refers even agricultural skill to divine instruction. ; As parallels the 
commentators quote, from the Wisdom of Solomon,, (vii. 16) ysoigy/av M 
'u^/ffroiT f /cr/tf/iii/jjv, and from the Georgics, (i. 157), Prima Ceres _ferro 
mortales vertere terrain instituit. Joseph Kiinchi thus explains the verse : 
so he (the husbandman) chastises it (the ground, as) his God teaches him 

27. For -not ivith the sledge must dill be. threshed, or the cart-wheel turned 
upon cummin; for with the stick must dill be beaten, and cummin with the 
'rod. Having drawn an illustration from the husbandman's regard to times 
and 'Seasons, he now derives another from his different modes of threshing 
out the different kinds of grain. The semina infirmiora, .as Jerome 
calls them, are not to be separated by the use .of the ponderous sledge 
or waggon, both of which are common in. the East, but by that of the 
flail or switch) as better suited to their nature. The minute description 
of the oriental threshing-machines belongs more properly to; books of 
archaeology, especially as nothing more is necessary here to the correct 
understanding of the verse than a just view of the contrast intended be- 
tween heavy and light threshing. The *? at the beginning -of the verse 
might be translated that, and understood as introducing an explicit state- 
ment as to what it is that God thus teaches him. His God instructs him 
that, &c. This arrangement of the sentences, though certainly not neces- 
sary, makes them clearer, and is favoured by the otherwise extraordinary 
brevity of ver. 26, as well as by its seeming interruption of the intimate 
connection between vers. 25 and 27. An objection to it, drawn from the 
analogy of ver. 29, will be stated in the exposition of that verse. 

28. : Bread-corn must be crushed, for he will not be always threshing it ; 
so he drives the wheel of his cart (upon it), but with his horsemen (or horses} 
he does not crush it. The sense of this verse is obscured by- an -apparent 
inconsistency between the opening and the closing words.- Ewald cuts the 
knot by reading BH-1* in the former place. Umbreit takes DD.?in -its proper 
sense of bread, and understands the clause to mean that bread is broken 
by the teeth! Others make the first clause interrogative, arid thus con- 
form it to the express negation in the last clause. The --translation above 
given supposes a climax beginning in ver. 27 and completed here. Dill 
and cummin must be threshed out with the flail ; wheat and -barley maybe 
more severely dealt with ; they will bear the wheel, but not the hoofs of 
horses. The first words and the last:are then in strict agreement; bread- 
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corn must be bruised, but not with horses' hoofs. This is merely sug- 
gested as an additional attempt to elucidate a passage in detail, the general 
sense of which is clear enough. The reading VD13 his hoofs (i. e. the hoofs 
of his cattle) is unnecessary, as the use of ^"13 in the sense of horse appears 
to be admitted by the best philological authorities. The historical objec- 
tion, that the horse was not in common use for agricultural purposes, 
seems to be likewise regarded by interpreters as inconclusive. 

29. Even this (or this also) from Jehovah of hosts comes forth ; he is 
wonderful in counsel, great in wisdom. The literal translation of the last 
clause is, he makes counsel ^vonderful, he makes wisdom great. The Hiphils 
may, however, be supposed to signify the exhibition of the qualities denoted 
by the nouns, or taken as intransitives. The antithesis which some sup- 
pose the last clause to contain between plan and execution (wonderful in 
counsel and excellent in working) is justified neither by the derivation nor 
the usage of rMJ'-in. As to the meaning of the whole verse, some suppose 
that the preceding illustration is here applied to the divine dispensations ; 
others, that this is the conclusion of the illustration itself. On the latter 
hypothesis, the meaning of the verse is, that the husbandman's treatment 
of the crop, no less than his preparation of the soil, is a dictate of experience 
under divine teaching. In the other case, the sense is, that the same mode 
of proceeding, which had just been described as that of a wise husbandman, 
is also practised by the Most High in the execution of his purposes. 
Against this, and in favour of the other explanation, it may be suggested, 
first, that coming forth from God is a phrase not so naturally suited to 
express his own way of acting as the influence which he exerts on others ; 
secondly, that this verse seems to correspond, in form and sense, to ver. 27, 
and to bear the same relation to the different modes of threshing that 
ver. 27 does to the preparation of the ground and the sowing of the seed. 
Having there said of the latter, that the husbandman is taught of Grod, he 
now says of the former, that it also comes forth from the same celestial 
source. This analogy may also serve to shew that ver. 27 is not a part of 
ver 28, and thereby to make it probable that *? at the beginning of the 
latter is to be translated for, because. According to the view which has 
now been taken of ver. 29, the general application of the parable to (rod's 
dispensations is not formally expressed, but left to the reflection of the 
reader. 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 

THIS chapter consists of two parts, parallel to one another, i. e. each 
containing the same series of promises and threatenings, but in different 
forms. The prophetic substance or material of both is that Zion should be 
threatened and assailed, yet not destroyed, but on the contrary strengthened 
and enlarged. These ideas are expressed in the second part much more 
fully and explicitly than in the first, which must therefore be interpreted 
according to what follows. In the first part, the threatening is that Zion 
shall be assailed by enemies and brought very low, vers. 1-4. The promise 
is that the assailants shall be scattered like dust and chaff", vanish like a 
dream, and be wholly disappointed in their hostile purpose, vers. 5-8. In 
the second part, the Prophet brings distinctly into view, as .causes of the 
threatened judgments, the spiritual intoxication and stupor of the people, 
their blindness to revealed truth, then* hypocritical formality, and their 
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presumptuous contempt of God, vers. 9-16. The judgment itself is de- 
scribed as a confounding of their fancied wisdom, ver. 14. The added 
promise is that of ap entire revolution, including the destruction of the 
wicked, and especially of wicked rulers, the restoration of spiritual sight, 
joy to the meek and poor in spirit, and the final recovery of Israel from a 
state of alienation and disgrace, to the service of Jehovah and to the saving 
knowledge of the truth, vers. 1724. The attempts to explain the first 
part of the chapter as relating to the siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib, 
Nebuchadnezzar, or Titus, have been unsuccessful, partly because the de- 
scription is not strictly appropriate to either of these events, and partly 
because the connection with what follows is, on either of these suppositions, 
wholly obscure. Those who deny the inspiration of the writer regard the 
last part as a visionary anticipation which was never fully verified. Those 
who admit it are obliged to assume an abrupt transition from the siege of 
Jerusalem to the calling of the Gentiles. The only key to the consistent 
exposition of the chapter as a whole is furnished by the hypothesis already 
stated, and that the two parts are parallel, not merely successive, and that 
the second must explain the first. That the second part describes not 
physical but spiritual evils, is admitted on all hands, and indeed asserted 
by the Prophet himself. This description is directly and repeatedly applied 
in the New Testament to the Jews contemporary with our Saviour. It 
does not follow from this, that it is a specific and exclusive prophecy re- 
specting them ; but it does follow that it must be so interpreted as to 
include them, which can only be effected by regarding this last part of the 
chapter as descriptive of the Jews, not at one time merely, but throughout the 
period of the old dispensation, an assumption fully confirmed by history. 
The judgment threatened will then be the loss of their peculiar privileges, 
and an exchange of state \with others who had been less favoured, involving 
an extension of the church beyond its ancient bounds, the destruction of 
the old abuses, and the final restoration of the Jews themselves. If this 
be the meaning of the second part, it seems to determine that of the first 
as a figurative expression of the truth, that the church should suffer but not 
perish, the imagery used for this purpose being borrowed from the actual 
sieges of Jerusalem. Thus understood, the chapter is prophetic of two 
great events, the seeming destruction of the ancient church, and its repro- 
duction in a new and far more glorious form, so as not only to include the 
Gentiles in its bounds, but also the converted remnant of God's ancient 
people.. 

1. Woe to Ariel (or alas for Ariel), Ariel, the city David encamped ! 
Add year to year ; let the feasts revolve. All interpreters agree that Ariel 
is here a name for Zion or Jerusalem, although they greatly differ in the 
explanation of the name itself. Besides the explanation which resolves 
the form into ^" -| D (mountain of God), there are two between which in- 
terpreters are chiefly divided. One of these makes it mean lion of God, i. e. 
a lion-like champion or hero (2 Sam. xxiii. 20, Isa. xxxiii." 7), here applied 
to Jerusalem as a city of heroes which should never be subdued. This ex- 
planation is retained not only by Gesenius, but by Ewald, who, to make 
the application more appropriate, translates it lioness of God. The other 
hypothesis explains it, from an Arabic analogy, to mean the hearth or fire- 
place of God, in which sense it seems to be applied to the altar byEzekiel, 
(xliii. 15, 16), and the extension of the name to the whole city is the more 
natural because Isaiah himself says of Jehovah that his fire is in Zion and 
his furnace in Jerusalem (chap. xxxi. 9). Hitzig supposes the name to be 
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here used in the first sense, but with an allusion to'the other in the following 
verse. This double usage is the less improbable, because the name is evi- 
dently meant to be enigmatical. The Rabbins combine the two explanations 
of the Hebrew word by supposing that the altar was itself called the lion of 
God, because it devoured the: victims like a lion, or because the fire on it. 
had the appearance of a lion, or because the altar (or the temple) was in 
shape like a lion, that is, narrow behind and broad in front !* The city 
David encamped is an elliptical expression, not unlike the Hebrew one, in 
which the relative must be supplied, or JV 1 }!? supposed to govern the whole 
phrase 157 '"^O as a noun. Here again there seems to be a twofold allusion 
to David's siege and conquest of Zion (2 Sam. v. 7), and to his afterwards 
encamping, i. e. dwelling there (2 Sam. v. 9). Add year to year is under- 
stood by Grotius to mean that the prophecy should be fulfilled in two years, 
or in other words, that it was uttered just two years before Sennacherib's 
invasion. Upon this clause Hitzig founds an ingenious but complex and ' 
artificial theory as to the chronology of this whole passage (chaps, xxviii.- 
xxxi.). Most interpreters explain the words as simply meaning, let the 
years roll on with the accustomed routine of ceremonial services. Many of 
the older writers take the last words of the verse in this sense, let them Mil 
(or more specifically, cut off the heads of) the sacrificial victims ; but it is : 
more in accordance both with the usage of the words and with the context, 
to give E^D its usual sense of feasts or festivals, and *|jM that of moving in 
a circle or revolving, which it has in'Hiphil. The phrase then corresponds 
exactly to the one preceding, add year to year. 

2. And I will distress Ariel, and there shall be sadness and sorrow, and it 
shall be to me as Ariel. Let the years revolve and the usual routine ! con- 
tinue, but the time is coming when it shall be interrupted. The words- 
translated sadness and. sorrow are collateral derivatives from one root. The; 
best imitation of the form of the original is that given by Vitringa (moeror 
ac moestitia). The last clause may be either a continuation of the threaten- 1 
ing or an added promise. If the former, the meaning probably is, it shall 
be indeed a furnace or an, altar, i. e. when the fire of affliction or divine 
wrath shall be kindled on it. .If the latter, it shall still be a city of heroes,- 
and as such withstand its enemies. Or, combining both the senses of the! 
enigmatical name, it shall burn like a furnace, but resist like a lion. r 

3. And I will camp against thee round about (literally, as a ring or circle), 
and push against thee (or press upon thee with) a post (or body of troops), 
and raise against thee ramparts (or entrenchments'). The siege of Ariel is 
now represented as the work of God himself, which although it admits of 
explanation as referring merely to his providential oversight and control, 
seems here to be significant, as intimating that the siege described is not a : 
literal one. The dubious phrase 2& T?JJ TTfSI is understood by Ewald as 
meaning, / enclose thee ivith a wall, or literally, close a wall around thee. To 
the supposition that these words relate to Sennacherib' s attack upon Jerusalem, 
it has been objected that the history contains no record of an actual siege. 
Henderson, indeed, says that there cannot be a doubt that they occupied 
themselves with hostile demonstrations while the negotiations were going 
forward ; but, in spite of this assurance, there is still room for suspicion 
that this verse does not, after all, relate to the Assyrian incursion. 

4. And thou shall be brought down, out of the ground shalt thou speak, and 
thy speech shall be low out of the dust, and thy voice shall be like (the voice': 
of) a spirit, out of the ground, and out of the dust shall thy speech mutter.' 
Grotius understands this of the people's hiding themselves in subterranean- 
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retreats during Sennacherib's invasion, while Vitringa shews from Josephus 
that such measures were actually adopted during -the Roman siege of Jeru- 
salem. But the simple meaning naturally suggested by the words is, that 
the person here addressed, to wit, the city or its population, should be 
weakened and humbled. . Some suppose the voice to be compared with that 
of a dying man or a departing -spirit ; others, with that of a necromancer 
who pretended to evoke the -dead. ; To this last the terms of the comparison 
\vould be the more appropriate if, as the modern writers commonly suppose; 
the ancient necromancers used ventriloquism as a means of practising upon 
the credulous. The last verb properly denotes any feeble inarticulate sound, 
and is applied in chap. x. 14, and xxxviii. 14, to the chirping or twittering 
of birds. 

5. Then shall fie like fine dust the multitude of thy strangers, and like 
passing chaff the multitude of the terrible ones, and it shall be in a moment 
suddenly. Calvin understands; by- strangers foreign" allies or mercenary 

troops, which he supposes tobe r here described as powerless and as enduring 
but a moment. Others among the older writers take strangers more cor- 
rectly in the sense of enemies, -but understand the simile- as merely descrip- 
tive of their numbers and velocity. It is now very commonly agreedj 
however, that the verse describes their sudden and complete dispersions 
The absence of but at the beginning, or some other indication that the 
writer is about to pass from threats to promises, although it renders the 
connection more obscure, increases the effect of the description. Ewald, 
instead of multitude has tumult, which is the primary meaning of the word; 
but the former is clearly established by usage, and is T here much more 
appropriate, since it is not the noise of a great crowd, but the crowd itself; 
that can be likened to fine dust or flitting chaff, as Lowth poetically renders 
it. The terms of this verse readily suggest the sudden fall of the Assyrian 
host, nor is there any reason for "denying that the Prophet had a view to it 
in choosing his expressions. But that this is an explicit and specific pro- 
phecy of that event is much less probable, as well because the terms are in 
themselves appropriate to any case of sudden and complete dispersion, as 
because the context contains language wholly inappropriate to the slaughter 
of Sennacherib's army. To the Babylonian and Roman sieges, which were 
both successful, the verse before us is entirely inapplicable.' These con- 
siderations, although negative and inconclusive in themselves, tend strongly 
to confirm the supposition founded on the last part of the chapter, that the 
first contains a strong metaphorical description of the evils which Jerusalem 
should suffer at the hands of enemies, but without exclusive reference to 
any one siege, or to sieges in the literal sense at all. That the evils which 
the last part of the chapter brings to light are of a spiritual nature, and not 
confined to any single period, is a fact which seems to warrant the conclusion, 
or at least to raise a strong presumption, that the Ariel of this passage is 
Zion or Jerusalem considered only as the local habitation of the church. 

6. From with (i.e. from the presence of ) Jehovah of .hosts shall it be 
visited with thunder, and earthquake, and great noise, tempest and storm, and 
flame of devouring fire-. Vitringa refers this to the singular phenomena 
which are said to have preceded and accompanied the taking of Jerusalem 
by Titus. This application may be admitted, in the same sense and on the 
same ground with the allusion to Sennacherib's- host in the foregoing verse; 
But that the prophecy is not- a prophecy of either -catastrophe, may be in- 
ferred from the^ fact rthat neither is described; ini the context. Indeed, the 1 
direct application of this verse to the fall 1 of Jerusalem is wholly inadmis- 
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sible, since the preceding verse describes the assailants as dispersed, and 
this appears to continue the description. As ~t\?ffi can 'he either the third 
person, feminine or the second masculine, the verse may be considered as 
addressed directly to the -enemy ; or the verb ,may agree with flEH as a 
feminine noun, in which way it is construed elsewhere (Job xxxi. 34),. 
although evidently masculine in ver. 8 below. The city cannot be addressed, 
because the verb must then be feminine, and the preceding verse forbids the 
one before us to be taken as a threatening against Ariel. 

7. Then shall l)e as a dream, a vision of ike night, the multitude of all 
tJie nations fighting against Ariel, even all that fight against her and her 
munition, and distress her. Calvin understands this to mean that the enemy 
shall take her unawares, as one awakes from a dream. The modern writers 
generally understand both this verse and the next as meaning that the enemy 
himself should be wholly disappointed, and his vain hopes vanish as a dream. 
But the true sense appears to be the one proposed by Grotius and others, 
who regard the comparisons in these two verses as distinct though similar, 
the enemy being first compared to a dream and then to a dreamer. He 
who threatens your destruction shall vanish like a dream, par levibus ventis 
volucrique simillima somno. He who threatens your destruction shall awake 
as from a dream, and find himself cheated of his expectations, for, as Grotius 
beautifully says, spes sunt vigilantium somnia. These seem to be the two 
comparisons intended, both of which are perfectly appropriate, and one of 
which might readily suggest the other. The feminine pronouns may refer 
to Ariel as itself a feminine, or to the city which it represents. 

8. And it shall be as when the hungry dreams, and lo he eats, and he 
awakes, and his sold is empty ; and as when the thirsty dreams, and lo he 
drinks, and he a^valces, and lo he is faint and his soul craving : so shall be 
the multitude of all the nations that fight against mount Zion. The meaning 
of this beautiful comparison seems so clear, and its application to the dis- 
appointment of the enemies of Ariel so palpable, that it is hard to under- 
stand how such an interpreter as Calvin could say, Nihil hie video quod ad 
consolationem perlineat. His explanation of tbe verse as meaning that the 
Jews should be awakened by the enemy from their dream of security and 
find themselves wholly unprovided with the necessary means of defence, 
is forced and arbitrary in a high degree, and seems the more so when pro- 
pounded by a writer who is characteristically free from all propensity 
to strained and far-fetched expositions. In this verse soul is twice used in 
the not uncommon sense of appetite, first described as empty (i. e. unsatisfied), 
and then as craving. This is much better than to take the word, with 
Grotius, as a mere periphrasis for the man himself. To this verse Lowth 
quotes a beautiful but certainly inferior parallel from Lucretius : 

Ac velut in somnis sitiens quum quserit, et humor 
Non datur, ardorem in membris qui stinguere possit, 
Sed laticum simulacra petit, frustraque laborat, 
In medioque sitit torrenti flumine potans. 

The passage quoted from Virgil by the same accomplished critic is not so 
opposite because more general. A less poetical but not less striking and 
affecting parallel from real life is found in one of Mungo Park's journals, 
and pertinently quoted here by Barnes. " No sooner had I shut my eyes 
than fancy would convey me to the streams and rivers of my native land. 
There, as I wandered along the verdant bank, I surveyed the clear stream 
with transport, and hastened to swallow the delightful draught; but alas ! 
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disappointment awakened me, and I found myself a lonely captive, perish- 
ing of thirst amid the wilds of Africa." < 

9. Waver and wonder I be merry and blind! They are drunk, but not 
with icine ; they reel, but not with strong drink. Here begins the description 
of the moral and spiritual evils which were the occasion of the judgments 
previously threatened. In the first clause, the Prophet describes the con- 
dition of the people by exhorting them ironically to continue in it ; in the 
second, he seems to turn away from them and address the spectators. The 
terms of the first clause are very obscure. In each of its members two 
cognate verbs are u'sed, but whether as synonymous, or as expressing 
different ideas, appears doubtful. Ewald adopts the former supposition, 
and regards the first two as denoting wonder (erstaunt und stauntj, the last 
two blindness (erblindet und blindet). Gesenius, on the contrary, supposes 
verbs alike in form but different in sense to be designedly combined. To 
the first he gives the sense of lingering, hesitating, doubting ; to the second, 
that of wondering ; to the third, that of taking pleasure or indulging the 
desires ; to the fourth, that of being blind. The second imperative in either 
case he understands as indicating the effect or consequence of that before 
it : refuse to believe, but you will only be the more astonished ; continue 
to enjoy yourselves, but it will only be the means of blinding you. The 
express description of the drunkenness as spiritual, shews that where no 
such explanation is added (as in chap, xxviii. 1, 7), the terms are to be 
literally understood. By spiritual drunkenness we are probably to under- 
stand unsteadiness of conduct and a want of spiritual discernment. 

10. For Jehovah hath poured out upon you a spirit of deep sleep, and hath 
shut your eyes ; the prophets and your heads (ox even your heads) the seers 
hath he covered. On the agency here ascribed to God, see the exposition 
of chap. vi. 9, 10. The two ideas expressed in the parallel clauses are 
those of bandaging the eyes and covering the head so as to obstruct the 
sight. In the latter case, the Prophet makes a special application of the 
figure to the chiefs or religious leaders of the people, as if he had said, he 
hath shut your eyes, and covered your heads, viz. the prophets'. Some 
have proposed to make the clauses more symmetrical by changing .the 
division of the sentence, so as to read thus, he hath shut your eyes, the 
prophets, and your heads, the seers, hath he covered. Others, because the 
Prophet did not use a commonplace expression or conform to the petty 
rules of rhetoric, reject prophets and seers as a gloss accidentally transferred 
from the margin. One of the reasons given for this, bold mutilation of the 
text is, that the subject of the previous description is not the prophets but 
the people ; as if the former were not evidently mentioned as the leaders of 
the latter. The people were blinded by rendering the revelations of the 
prophets useless. To produce the usual confusion, Ewald, though he strikes 
out DW2J, insists upon retaining B'tn as an adjective agreeing with DS^KT 
(your seeing heads). This amendment of Gesenius' s amendment has the 
good effect of making both ridiculous, and shewing that the common text, 
with all its difficulties, is best entitled to respect and confidence. 

11. And the vision of all (or of the whole) is (or has become) to you like 
the words of the sealed writing, which they give to one knowing tenting, saying, 
Pray read this, and he says, I cannot, for it is sealed. The vision of all may 
either mean of all the prophets, or collectively all vision, or the vision of all 
things, i. e. prophecy on all subjects (Ewald : Weissagung iiber alles). 
Gesenius arbitrarily takes vision in the sense of law. If we depart from 
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that of prophecy, the; most appropriate 1 sense would be the primary one" 6f 
siglit. The English word look does not exactly represent the Hebrew :*i|p, 
which originally signifies writing in general, or 'anything written (Hende- 
werk : Schrift), and is here used as we might -use document, or the s'still 
more general term paper. -J. D. Michaelis employs the specific term letter, 
which the Hebrew word is some cases denotes. In the phrase "lD S?T 3 the 
last word seems to mean writing in general,, and^the whole phrase one who 
understands it, or knows how to read it. The application of the simile 
becomes clear in the next verse. 

12. And the writing is given to one who knows not writing, saying, 
Pray read this, and he says, I know not writing. The common version, I 
am not learned, is too comprehensive and indefinite. A man might read a 
^letter without being learned; at least in the modern sense, although the 
word, was once the opposite of illiterate or wholly ignorant. In this case 
it is necessary to the full effect of the comparison, that : the phrase should 
be distinctly understood to mean, I cannot read. The comparison itself re- 
presents the people as alike incapable of understanding the divine communi- 
cations, or rather as professing incapacity to understand them, some' upon 
the genera! ground of ignorance, and others on the ground of their obscurity. 

13. And the Lord said, Because this people draws near with its mouth, 
and with its lips they honour me, and its heart it puts (or keeps) far from 
me, and their fearing me is (or has become) a precept of men, (a thing) 
taught. The apodosis follows in the next verse. Some read ^1? for E'lJ, 
and understand the 'clause to mean, they axe compelled to honour mej they 
serve me by compulsion ; or, when they are oppressed and afflicted, then 
they honour me. The common reading is no doubt the true one. Ewald 
makes PD 1 ? an intransitive verb (wanders far from me), 'which is contrary 
to usage. The singular and plural pronouns are promiscuously used in this 
verse with respect to Israel considered as a nation and an individual: At 
the end of the verse the English Version has, taught ly the precepts of men: 
but a simpler construction, and 'one favoured by the accents, is to take 
niD?D as a neuter adjective without a substantive in apposition with DIXD. 
This clause might be simply understood to mean, that they served God 
merely in obedience to human authority. It would then of course imply 
no censure on the persons thus commanding, but only on the motives of 
those by whom they were obeyed. In our Saviour's application of the 
passage to the hyprocrites of his day (Mat. xv. 7-9), he explains their 
teachings as human corruptions of the truth, by which the commandment 
of God was made of none effect. The expressions of the Prophet may 
have been so chosen as to be applicable either to the reign of Hezekiah, 
when the worship of Jehovah was enforced by human authority, or to the 
time of Christ, when the rulers of the people had corrupted and made void 
the law by their additions. It is unnecessary to suppose, with Henderson, 
that this corruption had already reached a great height when Isaiah wrote; 
-The apparent reference, in this description, to the Jews, not at one time only 
but throughout their history, tends to confirm the supposition, that the sub- 
ject of the prophecy is not any 'one specific juncture, and that the first part 
of the chapter is not a prediction of any one siege of Jerusalem exclusively. 

14. Therefore, behold, I ivill add (or continue] to treat this people strangely, 
very strangely, and liith strangeness, and the wisdom of its wise ones shall 
"be lost (or perish), and the prudence of its prudent ones shall hide 'itself, 
i. e. for shame, or simply disappear. This is the conclusion of the sentence 
which begins with the preceding verse. Because they draio near, &c., 
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therefore Twill add, &c~ t|*pi v is 'explained by some r as an unusual form of 
the' participle -for ^01*; but the: latest interpreters make it as .usual the 
third person of the future, and regard the construction as ^elliptical. 
Behold, I (am:he who) will add, &c. See a -similar construction of the 

preterite in chap, xxviii. 16. Kv^n is strictly to maTce/ibonderful, but 
when applied to persons, to treat wonderful, i. e. in a . sfaanjge ; or r extra- 
ordinary manner. The idiomatic repetition of the verb'' .with its cognate 

noun (*?} K^D) cannot be fully reproduced in English. :The literal 
translation ,(to .make wonderful and wonder) would be quite, unmeaning to 
an English reader. The nature of the judgment here denounced seems to 
shew that the corruption of the people was closely connected with- undue 
reliance upon human wisdom. (Compare chap. v. 21.) ,,,,_ , 

15. Woe. unto those (or alas for those) going deep from Jehovah to hide 
counsel (i. : e. laying their plans deep in the hope of hiding them..from God), 
and. their works (are) in the dark, and they say, Who sees us, and who knows 
its f This.is .a further description .of the people or their leaders, as not only 
.wise in their own conceit, but as impiously hoping to deceive God,v or elude 
his notice. The absurdity of such an expectation is exposed in the following 
verse. In the last clause of this, the interrogative form implies: negation: 

16. Your perversion ! Is the potter, to be reckoned as the clay (and nothing 
more), that : the thing made should say of its maker, He made me not, and the 
thing formed.say of its former, He does not understand ?: v The. attempt to 
hide anything from. God implies that he has not a perfect knowledge of bis 
creatures, .which is practically to -reduce the maker and: the thing made to 
a level. With this inversion or perversion of the natural relation between 
God and man, the Prophet charges them in one word (D5??>n). The old 
construction of this word as nominative to the verb (your turning of things 
upside down shall, he esteemed^ &c.) appears to be forbidden by the accents 
and by the position of the Q$. That of. Barnes (your perverseness is as if 
the potter, &c.) arbitrarily supplies not only an additional verb but a,' particle 
of comparison. Most of the recent writers are agreed in construing the 
first word as an exclamation, oh your perverseness! i. e. how perverse yon 
are ! in which sense it had long before been paraphrased by Luther (10*0 
seyd ihr so verkehrt.?). Both the derivation of the word, however, and the 
context, here seem to demand the sense perversion rather than perverseness. 
The verse seems intended not so much to rebuke their perverse disposition, 
as to shew that by their conduct they subverted the distinction between 
creature and Creator, or placed them in a preposterous relation to each 
other. Thus .understood, the word may be thus paraphrased: (this is) 
your (own) .pel-version- (of .the . truth, or of the .true relation between God 
and man). The English, Version puts the following nouns in regimen 
(like the potter's clay], but .the other construction (the potter like the clay} is 
so plainly required by the 'context, that Gesenius and others disregard the 
accents by. which it seems to -be forbidden. Hitzig, however, denies 'that 
the actual .accentuation is at all at variance with the new construction. 

;The preposition 7 is here used in its proper sense as signifying general 
relation, with respect to, as to. By translating *? for, the connection of 
the clauses becomes more obscure. 

17. JTs.it not yet a very little while, and Lebanon shall turn (or be turned) 
to the fruitful field, and the fruitful .field be reckoned to the forest (i. e'. 
'reckoned as Belonging it, or as being itself a forest) ? The negative inter- 
rogation is one of the strongest forms of affirmation. That ?^^^ is not 
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the proper name of the mountain, may be inferred from the article, which 
is not prefixed to Lebanon. . The mention of the latter no doubt suggested 
that of the ambiguous term Oarmel, which is both a proper name and an 
appellative. For its sense and derivation see the commentary on chap, 
x. 18. The metaphors of this verse evidently signify a great revolution. 
Some suppose it to be meant that the lofty (Lebanon) shall be humbled, 
and the lowly (Carmel) exalted. Bat the comparison is evidently not 
between the high and the low, but between the cultivated and the wild, the 
field and the forest. Some make both clauses of the verse a promise, by 
explaining the last to mean that what is now esteemed a fruitful field shall 
then appear to be a forest in comparison. But the only natural inter- 
pretation of the verse is that which regards it as prophetic of a mutual 
change of condition, the first becoming last and the last first. If, as we 
have seen sufficient reason to believe, the previous context has respect to 
the Jews under the old dispensation, nothing can be more appropriate or 
natural than to understand the verse before, as foretelling the excision of 
the unbelieving Jews, and the admission of the Gentiles to the church. 

18. And i f ,i that day shall the deaf ear hear the words of the book (or 
writing), and out of obscurity and darkness shall the eyes of the blind see. 
This is a further description of the change just predicted under other figures. 
As the forest was to be transformed into a fruitful field, so the blind should 
be made to see, and the deaf to hear. There is an obvious allusion to the 
figure of the sealed book or writing in vers. 13, 14. The Jews could only plead 
obscurity or ignorance as an excuse for not understanding the revealed will 
of God. The Gentiles, in their utter destitution, might be rather likened to 
the blind who cannot read, however clear the light or plain the writing, and 
the deaf who cannot even hear what is read by others. But the time was 
coming when they, who would not break the seal or learn the letters of the 
written word, should be abandoned to their chosen state of ignorance, while 
on the other hand, the blind and deaf, whose case before seemed hopeless, 
should begin to see and hear the revelation once entirely inaccessible. The 
perfect adaptation of this figurative language to express the new' relation of 
the Jews and Gentiles after the end of the old economy, affords a new proof 
that the prophecy relates to that event. 

19. And the humble shall add joy (i. e. shall rejoice more and more) 
in Jehovah, and the poor among men in the Holy One of Israel shall rejoice. 
As the preceding verse describes the happy effect of the promised change 
upon the intellectual views of those who should experience it, so this de- 
scribes its influence in the promotion of their happiness. Not only should 
the ignorant be taught of God, but the wretched should be rendered happy in 
the enjoyment of his favour. The poor of men, i. e. the poor among them. 

20. For the violent is at an end, and the scoffer ceaseth, and all the 
watchers for injustice are cut off. Amain cause of the happiness foretold 
will be the weakening or destruction of all evil influences, here reduced to the 
three great classes of violent wrong-doing, impious contempt of truth and 
goodness, and malignant treachery or fraud, which watches for the oppor- 
tunity of doing evil, with as constant vigilance as ought to be employed in 
watching for occasions of redressing wrong and doing justice. This is a 
change which, to some extent, has always attended the diffusion of the true 
religion. Gesenius connects this verse with the foregoing as a statement of 
the cause for which the humble would rejoice, viz. that the oppressor is no 
more, &c. But this construction is precluded by the fact, that wherever 
men are said to rejoice in God, he is himself the subject of their joy. It is, 
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however, a mere question of grammatical arrangement, not affecting the 
general import of the passage. 

21. Making a man a sinner for a word, and for him disputing in the gate 
they laid a snare, and turned aside the righteous through deceit. An amplifi- 
cation of the last phrase in the foregoing verse. Some understand the first 
clause to mean, seducing people into sin by their words. It is much more 
common to explain ">? ;! as meaning a judicial cause or matter, which use 
of the word occurs in Exodus xviii. 16. The whole phrase may then mean 
unjustly condemning a man in his cause, which agrees well with the ohvious 
allusion to forensic process in the remainder of the verse. Ewald, however, 
takes 1?;l? in the same sense with the English and many other early versions, 
which explain the clause to mean accusing or condemning men for a mere 
error of the tongue or lips. The general sense is plain, viz. that they 
embrace all opportunities and use all arts to wrong the guiltless. Another 
old interpretation, now revived by Ewald, is that of O^iO as meaning one that 
reproves others. Most of the modern writers take it in the sense of arguing, 
disputing, pleading, in the gate, i. e. the court, often held in the gates of 
oriental cities. The other explanation supposes the gate to be mentioned 
only as a place of public concourse. Ewald translates it in the market-place. 
By the turning aside of the righteous (i. e. of the party who is in the.right), 
we are here to understand the depriving him of that which is his due. For 
the meaning and usage of the figure, see the commentary on chap. x. 2. 'in'FQ 
has been variously understood to mean through falsehood (with particular 
reference to false testimony), or by means of a judgment which is null and 
void, or for nothing, i. e. without just cause. In either case the phrase 
describes the perversion or abuse of justice by dishonest means, and thus 
agrees with the expressions used in the foregoing clauses. 

22. Therefore thus saith Jehovah to the house of Jacob, he who redeemed 
Abraham, Not now shall Jacob lie ashamed, and not now shall his face turn 
pale. The Hebrew phrase not now does not imply that it shall be so here- 
after, but on the contrary, that it shall be so no more. G-esenius and others 
render ?8 of or concerning, because Jacob is immediately afterwards men- 
tioned in the third person; but this might be the case consistently with 
usage, even in a promise made directly to himself. That "IK'K refers to 
the remoter antecedent, must be obvious to every reader ; if it did not, Jacob 
would be described as the redeemer of Abraham. There is consequently 
not the slightest ground for Lowth's correction of the text by reading 
'K instead of 7$ (the God of the house of Jacob). There is no need of 
referring the redemption of Abraham to his removal. from a land of idolatry. 
The phrase may be naturally understood, either as signifying deliverance 
from danger and the divine protection generally, or in a higher sense as 
signifying Abraham's conversion and salvation. Seeker and Lowth read 
nan* for Ylin'*, because paleness is not a natural indication of confusion. 
Other interpreters affirm that it is ; but the true explanation seems to be that 
shame and fear are here combined as strong and painful emotions from which 
Jacob should be henceforth free. Calvin and others understand by Jacob 
here the patriarch himself, poetically represented as beholding and sympa- 
thizing with the fortunes of his own descendants. Most interpreters suppose 
the name to be employed like Israel in direct application to the race itself. The 
reasons for these contrary opinions will be more clear from the following verse. 

23. For in his seeing (i. e. when he sees) his children, the work of my 
hands, in the midst of him, they shall sanctify my name, and sanctify (or yes, 
they shall sanctify) the Holy One of Jacob, and the God of Israel they shall 
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fear.. The verse; thus .translated, . according to its simplest and most .ob- 
vious sense, lias much perplexed interpreters. . The difficulties chiefly urged ; 
are, first, that Jacob should be said to see his children in the midst of him- 
self (1^i?2l) ; secondly, that his thus seeing them should be the occasion, 
of their glorifying God. The last incongruity is only partially removed by 
making the verb indefinite, as Ewald does (wird man heihgen) ; for it may 
still be asked why Jacob is not himself represented as the agent. To remove 
both difficulties, some explain the verse to mean, when he (that is) : his 
children see the work of my hands (viz., my providential judgments), they.- 
shall sanctify, &c. It is evident, however, that in- this construction the men- 
tion of the children is entirely superfluous, and throws the figures . of the 
text into confusion. Ewald accordingly omits 1 H T?V as a gloss, which is 
merely giving up the attempt at explanation in despair. Gesenius, on the 
other hand, in his translation, cuts the knot by omitting the singular pro- 
noun, and making his children the sole subject of the verb. What follows 
is suggested as a possible solution of this exegetical enigma. We have seen 
reason, wholly independent of this verse, to believe that the immediately 
preceding context has respect to the excision of the Jews and the vocation 
of the Gentiles. Now the latter are described in the New Testament as 
Abraham's (and consequently Jacob's) spiritual progeny, as such, distin- 
guished from his natural descendants. May not these adventitious or 
adopted children of the patriarch, constituted such by the electing grace of 
God, be here intended by the phrase, the work-of my hands? If so, the : 
whole may thus be paraphrased : when he (the patriarch, supposed to be 
again alive, and gazing at his offspring) shall behold his children (not by 
nature, but], created such by me, in the midst of him (i.e. in the midst, or 
in the place, of his natural descendants), they (i.e. he and his descendants 
jointly) shall unite in glorifying God as the author of this great revolution. 
This explanation of the verse is the more natural, because such would no 
doubt be the actual feelings of the patriarch and his descendants, if he 
should really be raised from the dead, and permitted to behold what God 
has wrought, with respect both to his natural and spiritual offspring. .To 
the passage thus explained a striking parallel is found in chap, xlix; 18 21, 
where the same situation and emotions here ascribed to the patriarch are 
predicated of the church personified, to whom the Prophet says, "Lift up, 
thine eyes round. about and behold, all these gather themselves together, 
they come to thee. The children which thou shalt have after thou hast losi 
the others shall say, &c. Then shalt thou say in thine heart, Who hath; 
begotten me these, seeing I have lost my children, and am desolate, a cap- 
tive, and removing to and fro ? And who hath brought up these ? Behold, 
I alone was left ; these, where were they?" For the use of the word 
sanctify, in reference to God as its object, see the note on chap. viii. 13. 
The Ifoly One of Jacob is of course identical in meaning with the Holy 
One of Israel, which last phrase is explained in the note on chap. i. 4; 
The emphatic mention of the Holy One of Jacob and the God of Israel as 
the object to be sanctified, implies a relation still existing between all be- 
lievers and their spiritual ancestry, as well as a relation of identity between 
the Jewish and the Christian church. 

24. Then shall the erring in spirit Jcnoiv icisdom, and the murmurers (or 
rebels) shall receive instmction. These words would be perfectly appropriate 
as a general description of the reclaiming and converting influence to ^:be 
exerted upon men in general. But under this more vague and compre- 
hensive sense, the context, and especially the verse immediately preceding,. 
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to shew -that there is one more specific and significant included. If 
the foregoing verse predicts the reception of the Gentiles into the family of 
Israel, and; if this reception, as we learn from the New Testament, was 
Connected .with the disinheriting of most of the -natural descendants, who 
are, nevertheless, .to be restored hereafter, then the promise of this final 
restoration is a stroke still wanting to complete the fine prophetic picture 
now before us. That finishing stroke is given in this closing verse, which 
adds to the promise that the Gentiles shall become -the heirs of Israeli 
another that the heirs of Israel according to the' flesh shall themselves be 
restored to their longrlost heritage, not by excluding their successors in 
their turn, but by peaceful and brotherly ^.participation with them.: This 
application of the last part of the chapter to 1 the caUing of the Gentiles and 
the restoration;: of the Jews-has been founded/ as the reader will observe, 
not on any forced accommodation of particular expressions, but on various 
detached points,. all combining to confirm this exegetical hypothesis as the 
only one which furnishes a key to the consistent exposition of the chapter 
.as a concatenated prophecy, without abrupt transitions: or a mixture of 
incongruous materials. ,: : ...--.. .. ....... ... 

CHAPTEB XXX. 

THIS chapter : contains an exposure of the, sin and folly of ancient Israel 
in seeking foreign aid against their enemies, to the neglect of God, their 
rightful sovereign and their only strong protector. . The costume of the 
prophecy is borrowed from the circumstances and events of Isaiah's own 
times. Thus Egypt is mentioned in the first part of the chapter as the 
chosen . ally of the people, and Assyria in the last part as the dreaded 
enemy. ; There is no need, however, ; .of restricting what is said to "that 
period exclusively. The presumption, as in- all such cases,; is, that \the 
description was designed to. be. more general, although ;it may contain allu- 
sions; to particular emergencies. Reliance upon human aidjr involving a 
distrust of the divine promises, was a crying sin of the ancient church> not 
at one time only, but throughout her history. . To denounce .such sins, and 
threaten, them with condign punishment, was no ; small part of the:prophetia. 
office. The chronological hypotheses assumed by different writers; with: 
respect , to , this chapter are erroneous, only because too specific and exclu- 
sive. Thus -Jerome refers it to the conduct of the Jews in the days of 
Jeremiah, Kimchi to their conduct in the reign of Ahaz, Jarchi, to the con-: 
duct of the ten tribes in the reign of Hoshea. Vitringa" takes a step in the 
right direction, by combining Israel and Judah as included in the censure.. 
Some of the later writers assume the .existence of an Egyptian party in the 
reign of Hezekiah, who negotiated /with that power against the will or 
without the knowledge of the king. But even if this fact can be inferred 
from Rabshakeh's hypothetical reproach in chap, xxxvi. 6, it does not 
follow that this was the sole subject or occasion of the prophecy. It was 
clearly intended to reprove the sin of seeking foreign aid without divine 
permission; but there is nothing in the terms of the reproof confining it to 
any single case of the offence. This chapter maybe divided into three 
parts. In the first, the Prophet shews the sin and folly of relying upon 
Egypt, no doubt for protection against Assyria, as these were the two great . 
powers between which Israel was continually oscillating, almost constantly 
at war with one and in alliance with the other, vers. 1-7. In the last part, 
Jae describes the Assyrian power as broken by an immediate divine inter- 
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position, precluding the necessity "of any human aid, vers. 2733. In the 
larger intervening part, he shews the connection of this distrust of God and 
reliance on the creature with the general character and spiritual state of the 
people, as unwilling to receive instruction, as dishonest and oppressive, 
making severe judgments necessary, as a prelude to the glorious change 
which God would eventually bring to pass, vers. 8-26. 

1. Woe to the disobedient children, saith Jehovah, (so disobedient as) 
to form (or execute) a plan and not from me, and to weave a web, but not (of) 
my Spirit, for the sake of adding sin to sin. Here, as in chap. i. 2, Israel's 
filial relation to Jehovah is particularly mentioned as an agravation of his 
ingratitude and disobedience. The infinitives express the respect in which, 
or the result with which, they had rebelled against Jehovah. The relative 
construction of the English Version does not materially change the sense. 

The phrase HDDD ^jD^? has been variously explained. The Peshito makes 
it mean to pour out libations, probably with reference to some ancient mode 
of ratifying covenants, and the Septuagint accordingly translates it ro/^<rare 
ew&^xag. Cocceius applies it to the casting of molten images (adfunden- 
dum fusile), De Dieu to the moulding of designs or plots. Kimchi and 
Calvin derive the words from the root to cover, and suppose the idea here 
expressed to be that of concealment.. Ewald follows J. D. Michaelis in 
making the phrase mean to weave a web, which agrees well with the context, 
and is favoured by the similar use of the same verb and noun in chap. xxv. 
7. Knobel's objection, that this figure is suited only to a case of treachery, 
has no force, as the act of seeking foreign aid was treasonable under the 
theocracy, and the design appears to have been formed and executed 
secretly. (Compare chap. xxix. 15, where the reference may be to the 
same transaction.) Vitringa, who refers the first part of the chapter to., the 
kingdom of the ten tribes, supposes the sin of seeking foreign aid to be 
here described as added to the previous sin of worshipping the golden calf. 
Hitzig supposes the first sin to be that of forsaking Jehovah, the second that 
of seeking human aid. The simple meaning seems, however, to be that of 
multiplying or accumulating guilt. D^TYlD is strongly rendered by the Sep- 
tuagint apostates, and by the Yulgate deserters, both which ideas may be 
considered as involved in the translation rebels or rebellious, disobedient or 
refractory. 

2. Those walking to go down to Egypt, and my mouth they have not con- 
sulted- (literally asked), to take refuge in the strength of Pharaoh, and to trust 
in the shadow of Egypt. Motion towards Egypt is commonly spoken of in 
Scripture as downward. Own is commonly explained to mean setting out 
or setting forward ; but De Wette and Ewald omit it altogether, or con- 
sider it as joined with the other verb to express the simple idea of descent. 
Hendewerk takes mouth as a specific designation of the Prophet, which is 
wholly unnecessaryi To ask the mouth, or at the mouth, of the Lord, is a 
phrase used elsewhere in the sense of seeking a divine decision or response* 

3. And the strength of Egypt shall be to you for shame, and the trust in the 

shadow of Egypt for confusion. ? nST may here be taken in its frequent 
sense of becoming or being converted into. The common version of the first 
1 by therefore changes the idiomatic form of the original without necessity. 

4. For his chiefs are in Zoan, and his ambassadors arrive at Hanes* 
For the site and political importance of Zoan or Tanis, see the commentary 
on chap. xix. 11. For WV D3H, the Seventy seem to have read Wl" E^n, 
they shall labour in vain. This reading is also found in a few manuscripts 
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and approved by Lowth and J. D. Michaelis. The latter thinks it possible, 
however, that D3n may denote the Pyramids. The Targum changes Hanes 
into Tahpanhes, and Grotius regards the former as a mere contraction of 
the latter, which is also the conjecture of Champollion. Vitringa identifies the 
P.3P1 of Isaiah with the "Awsig of Herodotus. This combination is approved 
by Gesenius and the later writers, who, moreover, identify the Greek and 
Hebrew forms with the Egyptian Hnes and the Arabic Ehnes. The city so 
called was in Middle Egypt, south of Memphis. The older writers almost 
unanimously understand this verse as relating to the envoys of Israel and 
Judah. Clericus indeed refers the suffixes to Egypt or to Pharaoh, but 
without a change of meaning, as he supposes the Egyptian envoys to be 
such as were sent to meet the others, or to convey the answer to, their ap- 
plications. But some of the late interpreters adopt the same construction 
with a total change of meaning. Hitzig regards the verse as a contemptu- 
ous description of the narrow boundaries and insignificance of Egypt. .His 
(Pharaoh's) princes are in Zoan (the capital), and his heralds (the bearers 
of his royal mandates) only reach to Hanes (a town of Middle Egypt.), 
The unnatural and arbitrary character of this interpretation will appear from 
the curious fact that Ewald, who adopts the same construction of the pro- 
nouns, makes the whole verse a concession of the magnitude and strength 
of the Egyptian monarchy. Although his princes are at Zoan (in Lower 
Egypt) and his heralds reach to Hanes (much further south). Knobel ob- 
jects to these constructions, that the phrase, his princes are at Zoan, is 
unmeaning and superfluous. He therefore resuscitates the Septuagint read- 
ing IN" D^n, and makes the whole mean, that the chiefs of Pharaoh are still 
at Zoan (i. e. remain inactive there), and that his messengers or commis- 
saries labour in vain to raise the necessary forces. From these ingenious 
extravagances it is satisfactory to fall back on the old interpretation, which 
is also that of Gesenius, Umbreit, and Hendewerk, with this modification 
in the case of the latter, that he supposes Zoan and Hanes to be mentioned 
as the royal seats of Sevechus and Tirhakah, to both of whom the applica- 
tion may have been addressed. 

5. All are ashamed of a people who cannot profit them (a people) not for 
help and not for profit, hit for shame, and also for disgrace. Lowth inserts 
ON after *3, on the authority of four manuscripts. But the *3 is itself here 
equivalent to an adversative particle in English, although it really retains 
its usual meaning, for, because. The Hebrew construction is, they are not 
a profit or a help, for (on the contrary) they are a disgrace and a reproach. 

Gesenius regards B>'*ipn as an incorrect orthography for B^in ; but Maurer 
and Knobel read it B"N?n, and assume a root B'NSl synonymous with B'ia. 

The ?? in the first clause has its very frequent meaning of concerning, on 
account of. 

6. The burden of the beasts of the south, in a land of suffering and dis-, 
tress, whence (are) the adder and the fiery flying serpent ; they are carrying 
(or about to carry) on the shoulder of young asses their u-ealth, and on the 
hump of camels their treasures, to a people (or for the sake of a people) who 
cannot profit. The Prophet sees the ambassadors of Israel carrying cosily 
presents through the waste howling wilderness, for the purpose of securing 
the Egyptian alliance. Gill applies the description to the emigration of 
the Jews into Egypt in the days of Jeremiah. This may be alluded to, 
but cannot be the exclusive subject of the passage. The Septuagint tran- 
slates K'B>by ogacis, and converts the first clause into a title or inscrip- 
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tion. Schmidius and J. H. Michaelis regard this as the beginning of a 
special prophecy, or subdivision of the greater prophecy, against the south-, 
era Jews who were nearest to Egypt. Henderson also thinks it incontro- 
vertible, that this is the title or inscription of the record which the Prophet 
is afterwards commanded to made. The latest German writers, as might 
have been expected, reject the clause as spurious, Hendewerk and Ewald 
expunging it wholly from the text, while the others include it in brackets 
as of doubtful authenticity. These critical conclusions all involve the sup- 
position, that some ancient copyist or reader of the Prophet, imagining a new 
subdivision to begin here, introduced this title, as the same or another hand 
had done in chaps, xiii. 1, xv. 1, xvii. 1, xix. 1, xxi. 1, 11, 13, xxii. 1, 
xxiii. 1. The number of these alleged interpolations, far from adding to the 
probability of the assumption, makes it more improbable in every instance 
where it is resorted to. In this case there is nothing to suggest the i idea of 
.a change of subject or a new division, if the title be omitted. How then 
can the interpolation be accounted for ? If it be said that we are not bound 
to account for the absurdity of ancient interpolators, the answer is that we 
are just as little bound to believe in their existence. The truth appears to 
be that the interpretation of this clause as an inscription - is entirely 
imaginary. Even in the other cases cited we have seen that the assumption 
of a formal title may be pushed too far. But here it is wholly out of place. 
It is surely an unreasonable supposition, that the Prophet could not put the 
word KB>D at the beginning of a sentence without converting it into a title. 
The most natural construction of the first clause is to take it as an exclama- 
tion (0 the burden of the beasts! what a burden to the beasts!), or as an abso- 
lute nominative (as to the burden of the beasts). The beasts meant are not the 
lions and the vipers of the next clause (Hitzig), but the asses and the 
camels of the one following, called beasts of the south because travelling in 
that direction. The land meant is not Egypt (Yitringa), though described 
by Ammianus Marcellinus as peculiarly abounding in venomous reptiles 
(serpentes alit innumeras, ultra omnem perniciem saevientes, basiliscos et 
amphisbsenas et scytalas et acontias et dipsadas et viperas aliasque com- 
plures), nor the land of Israel as the nurse of lion-like men or heroes (J. D. 
Michaelis), but the interjacent desert described by Moses in similiar terms 
(Deut. i. 19, viii. 15). The preposition ?, meaning strictly in, might in 
this connection denote either through or into, but the former seems to be 
required by the context. It follows of course that npl^l rm pK cannot 
mean a land of oppression, in allusion either to the bondage of the Hebrews 
or to that of the natives (Vitringa), nor a land compressed and narrow in 
shape (Clericus), but must denote a land of suffering, danger, and privation, 
such as the great Arabian desert is to travellers. Those who make JHK to 
mean Egypt explain DHD as referring rather to the people than the country; 
but if the land referred to is the desert, it must be explained, with the 
latest German writers, as either a poetical licence or a grammatical anomaly. 
The general meaning of the phrase, as all agree, is whence. It is also 
agreed that two designations of the lion are here used; but how they 
mutually differ is disputed. Calvin has leo et leo major ; Cocceius, leo 
animosus et annosus. Luther makes the distinction one of sex (lions and 
lionesses), which is now regarded as the true distinction, though the first of 
the two Hebrew words, since Bocharfc, has been commonly explained to mean 
the lioness. So Clericus, lecena et leo violentus, and all the recent writers 
except Hitzig, who makes both the words generic (Leu und Lowe), njffitf 
maybe translated adder, viper, asp, or by any other term denoting a venom- ; 
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ous and deadly serpent. For the meaning of *)S1P& *pB>, see the note on 
chap. xiv. 29. The lions and vipers .of this verse are not symbolical descrip- 
tions of the Egyptians (Junius), but a poetical description of the desert. 
Clericus makes even .rilDHl (Behemoth), an emblem of Egypt, and tran- 
slates the clause (as an inscription), oratio pronunciata de meridiano 
hippopotamo ! B^W or D'"W, which Lowth translates too vaguely young 
cattle j denotes more specifically young asses, or it may be used as a poetical 
designation of asses in general. That nE>n signifies the hump or bunch of 
the. camel, as explained in the Yulgate (super gibbum cameli), the Peshito, 
and the Targum, is clear from the context, but not from etymology, as to 
which interpreters are much divided. The old Jews traced the word to ^21, 
honey.-.. (because sometimes applied for medicinal purposes), while Henderson 
explains it by an Arabic analogy as meaning the natural furniture of the 
animal: The. ?# before &Xdoes not seem to be a mere equivalent to ?8, 
but rather, as in ver. 5, to mean on account of, for the sake of . 

7.. And Egypt (or the Egyptians) in vain and to no purpose shall they help. 
Therefore I cry concerning this, their strength is to sit still. This, which is 
the : common English Version of the last clause, is substantially the same 
with Calvin's. Later writers have rejected it, however, on the ground, that 
^DD, according to etymology and usage, does not mean strength but indo- 
lence. On this supposition, the Yulgate version would be more correct 
(superbia" tantum est, quiesce), J"I2EJ> being then explained as the imperative 
of ni^ to cease, to rest. This construction is exactly in accordance with 
the Masoretic accents, which connect &n with 2rn and disjoin it from r\3& j , 
But the last word, as now pointed, must be either a noun or an infinitive. 
Since 2n") occurs elsewhere as a name of Egypt, most of the modern writers 
take ;1J"IK")p in the sense of naming, which is fully justified by usage, and 
understand the clause as contrasting the pretensions of Egypt with its 
actual performances ; the two antagonist ideas being those of arrogance, or 
insolence and quiescence, or inaction. Thus G-esenius translates it Grross- 
manl das still sitzt, and Barnes, the blusterer that sitteth still. Besides the 
obscurity of the descriptive epithets, the construction is perplexed by the 
use, first of the feminine singular (HNT), and then of the masculine plural 
(OH), both in reference to one subject. The common solution is that the 
former has respect to the country, and the latter to the people. The general 
meaning of the clause may be considered as determined by the one before it; 
73n and pH are nouns used adverbially. Ewald introduces in the last 
clause a paronomasia which is not in the original (Trotzige das ist Prestige). 

8. And noio go, write it with them on a tablet and inscribe it in a book, and 
let it lie for a future day, for ever, to eternity. This, like the similar pre- 
caution in chap. viii. 1, was intended to verify the fact of the prediction 
after the event. BfiK seems to include the ideas of before them and among 
them. Knobel infers from this command, that the Prophet's house must 
have been upon the street or square, in which the prediction was orally 
delivered. Most interpreters suppose two distinct inscriptions to be here 
required, one ; on a solid tablet for public exhibition, and the other on parch- 
ment or the like for preservation. But G-esenius more naturally under- 

stands the words fll^ and 1SD as equivalents, which is the less improbable, 
because if a distinction were intended, Ppn would no doubt have been con- 

nected, not with "13D but with Til?. Some of the ancient versions exchange 
*WL for 1# (a testimony for ever), which is adopted by several interpreters on 
the authority of D.eut. xxxi. 19, 21, 26, where the same combination occurs. 
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Ewald adds that the idea of testimony is essential, and Knobel that the con- 
currence of *1JJ 1JJ would he cacophonus. 

9. For a people of rebellion (a rehellious people) is it, lying (or denying] 
children } children (who) are not willing to learn the law of Jehovah. By 
denying children Rimchi understands such as deny their father, Gill, such 
as falsely pretend to he his children. Hitzig gives the phrase a more 
specific meaning, as denoting that they would deny the fact of the prediction 
without some such attestation as the one required in the preceding verse. 
The English Version makes this verse state the substance of the inscription, 
that this is a rebellious people, &c. 

10. Who say to the seers, Ye shall not see, and to the viewers, ye shall 
not view for us right things; speak unto us smooth things, view deceits. 
There is great difficulty in translating this verse literally, as the two Hebrew 
verhs, meaning to see, have no equivalents in English, which of them- 
selves suggest the idea of prophetic revelation. The common version (see 
not, 2^'ophesy not), although it conveys the true sense substantially, leaves 
out of view the near relation of the two verhs to each other in the ori- 
ginal. In the translation above given, view is introduced merely as a 
synonyme of see, both being here used to express supernatural or prophetic 
vision. With this use of the verbal noun (seer) we are all familiar through 
the English Bible. Glericus translates both verbs in the present (non 
videtis), which would make the verse a simple denial of the inspiration of 
the prophets, or of the truth of their communications. Most interpreters 
prefer the imperative form, which is certainly implied ; but the safest 
because the most exact construction is Luther's, which adheres to the strict 
sense of the future (ye shall not see). This is of course not given as the 
actual language of the people, but as the tendency and spirit of their 
acts. It is an ingenious but extravagant idea of Cocceius, that the first 
clause of this verse condemns the prohibition of the Scriptures by anti- 
christian teachers, who say to those seeing ye shall not see, &c. Even if the 
first clause could be naturally thus explained, the same sense could not pos- 
sibly be put upon the others. Smooth things or words is a common figura- 
tive term for flatteries. Luther's expressive version is preach soft to us. 

11. Depart from the 'way, swerve from the path, cause to cease from before 
us the Holy One of Israel. The request is not (as Gill suggests) that they 
would get out of the people's way, so as no longer to prevent their going 
on in sin, but that they would get out of their own way, i. e. wander from. 
it or forsake it. This way is explained by G-esenius to be the way of piety 
and virtue, but by Hitzig more correctly as the way which they had hitherto 
pursued in the discharge of their prophetic functions. Cause to cease from 
before us, i. e. remove from our sight. It was a common opinion with the 
older writers, that this clause alludes to Isaiah's frequent repetition of the 
name Holy One of Israel, and contains a request that they might hear it 
no more. But the modern interpreters appear to be agreed that the allu- 
sion is not to the name but the person. Cocceius understands the clause 
as relating to the antichristian exclusion of Christ from the church as its 
sanctifier. The form of the preposition (\IP) is peculiar to this place. 

12. Therefore thus saith the Holy One of Israel, Because of your rejecting 
(or despising) this word, and (because) ye have trusted in oppression and 
perverseness, and have relied thereon. On the hypothesis already stated, 
that the people had expressed a particular dislike to the title Holy One of 
Israel, Piscator supposes that the Prophet here intentionally uses it, as if 
in defiance of their impious belief. Gill even thinks that this word may 
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mean this name. But all this seems to limit the meaning of the terms too 
much. The word here mentioned is no douht the law of ver. 9, hoth heing 
common epithets of revelation generally, and of particular divine communi- 
cations. (See the note on chap. ii. 3). J. D. Michaelis ingeniously con- 
verts the last clause into a description of Egypt, as itself oppressed and 
therefore unfit to be the protector of Israel. But in order to extract this 
meaning from the -words, he is forced into an arbitrary change of the point- 
ing. Houbigant and Lowth, instead of P&W read ?pJJ, thus making it synony- 
mous with tl?3. The latter word seems to denote perverseness or moral 
obliquity in general. It is rendered in a strong idiomatic form by Hitzig 
(Verschmitztheit) and Ewald (Querwege). 

IS)' Therefore shall this iniquity be to you like a breach falling '(or ready 
to fait) swelling out in a high wall, ivhose breaking may come suddenly, at 
(any) instant. J. D. Michaelis, by another arbitrary change of text, reads 
' this help instead of this iniquity. The image is 'that of a wall which is rent 
or cracked, and, as Gill says, bellies out and bulges. The verse is explained 
vwith great unanimity by the interpreters until we come to Hitzig, who puts 
an entirely new face upon the simile. He objects with some truth to the 
old interpretation that it assumes without authority a future meaning of 

the participle ?5J, and that it makes the breach or chasm swell and fall, 
instead of the wall itself. He then infers, from the use of JOi in 2 Sam. 
v. 20, and of nj&fl in Isaiah Ixiv. 1, that the former here denotes a tor- 
rent (Waldstrom),/a#iH</ upon (i. e. attacking, as in Josh. xi. 7), and swell- 
in;/ against a high wall. The weakest point in this ingenious combination 
is the necessity of construing /?& with 3, from which it is separated by 
njDJ. To remove this difficulty, Hendewerk, adopting the same general 
construction, takes the whole phrase ?J )Of in the sense of waterfall. The 
later German writers, Ewald, Umbreit, and Knobel, have returned to the 
old interpretation. Ewald, however, to remove the first of Hitzig's objec- 
tions, applies ?S3 not to the falling of the wall, but to the sinking or ex- 
tension downwards of the breach itself (ein sinkender Eiss) ; while Knobel 
gains the same end by explaining ^Dl? to be not the aperture or chasm, but 
the portion of the wall affected by it. This last explanation had been pre- 
viously and independently proposed by Henderson, who says that the word 
here means properly the piece forming one side of the breach or rent. But 
this is really a mere concession that the strict and usual sense is inappro- 
priate. With respect to the main point, that the figures were intended to 
express the idea of sudden destruction, there is and can be no diversity of 
judgment. In favour of the old interpretation, as compared with Hitzig's, 
it may be suggested, that the former conveys the idea of a gradual yet 
sudden catastrophe, which is admirably suited to the context. It is also 
true, as Umbreit well observes, that the idea of a downfall springing from 
internal causes is more appropriate in this connection, than that of mere 
external violence, however overwhelming. 

14. And it (the wall) is broken like the breaking of a potter's vessel (any 
utensil of earthenwhere), broken unsparingly (or without mercy), so that there 
is not found in its fracture (or among its fragments) a sherd to take up fire 
from a hearth, and to skim (or dip up) water from a pool. . The first words 
strictly mean, he breaks it, not the enemy, as Knobel supposes, which would 
imply an allusion to the breach made in a siege, but he indefinitely, i. e. 
some one (Cocceius : aliquisfranget), which may be resolved into a passive 
form as in the Vulgate (comminuetur). It is wholly gratuitous to read 
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The phrase *?Of}! K7 J"lin3 exhibits a construction wholly foreign 
from our idiom, and therefore not susceptible of literal translation. The 
nearest approach to it is, breaking he spareth not (or -will not spare). Sherd 
is an old English word, now seldom used, meaning a broken piece of pot- 
tery or earthenware, and found more frequently in the compound form of 
potsherd. A potter's vessel, literally, vessel of the potters. : Hpn, except in 
a single instance, is always applied to the taking up of fire. *|B>n:is strictly 
to remove the surface of a liquid, but may here have greater latitude of 
meaning. For nijj. the English version has pit, Lowth cistern, and most 
other writers well ; but in Ezek. xlvii. 11 it denotes a marsh, or pool. 
Ewald supposes a particular allusion to the breaking of a poor man's 
earthen pitcher, an idea which had been suggested long before by Gill ; 
as poor people are wont to do, to take fire from the hearth^ and water oiii of a 
well in a piece of broken pitcher. 

1 5. For thus saith the Lord Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel,' in returning 
(or conversion) and rest shall ye le saved, in remaining quiet and in' confi- 
dence shall he your strength ; and ye would not (or were not -willing]. This 
overwhelming judgment would be strictly just because they had been 
fully admonished of the way of safety. Here again Gill supposes a peculiar 
significance in the repetition of the Holy One of Israel. The rabbinical 
explanation of rD-lfe? as a derivative from 3B is gratuitous and certainly not 
justified by Num. x. 86. Grotius understands by returning retrocession 
from the unlawful measures and negotiations. The Targum gives it the 
more general sense of returning to the law, which agrees in substance with 
the common explanation of the term as meaning a return to God by repent- 
ance and conversion. (For the spiritual usage of the verb, see the note on 
chap. i. 27.) This sense Gesenius mentions as admissible although he 
prefers to assume a hendiadys, by returning to repose, which is needless and 
unnatural. Hitzig's idea that the word denotes returning to one's self may 
be considered as included in the other. 

16. And ye said, No, for we will flee upon horses; therefore shall ye flee / 
and upon the swift will we ride ; therefore shall your pursiiers lie swift. Calvin 
points out a double sense of D-U in this verse, and the modern interpreters 
express it in their versions, the most successful being that of Ewald, 
who employs the kindred forms fliegen and fliehen. This can be per- 
fectly copied in English by the use of fly and flee; but it may be doubted 
"whether this is not a mere refinement, as the Hebrew verb in every other 
case means to flee, and the hope here ascribed to the people is not simply 

that of going swiftly, but of escaping from the dangers threatened. 'In ?i2 

and ^3?, the primary sense of lightness is very often merged into that of 
rapid motion, Knobel discovers an additional paronomasia in Q^p-ID, which 
he makes perceptible in German by employing the three words, fliegen, 
fliehen, fluchtigen. Many of the older writers use a comparative expression 
in the last clause after the example of the Vulgate (velociores). Grotius 
I-1D-131;! the specific sense of exsulabilis. 

17. One thousand from before the rebuJce (or menace) of one, from lief ore 
the rebuke of five shall ye flee, until ye are left like a mast (or pole) on 
the top of the mountain, and like the signal on the hill. From the use of 
the definite article in the last clause, Junius and Tremellius needlessly 
infer that the meaning is this mountain, this hill, meaning Zion. The 
pleonastic form one thousand is not urged by any of the German writers as 
a proof of later date. To. supply a particle of comparison (as one} is of 
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course entirely unnecessary. To complete the parallelism, and to conform 
the expression to Lev. xxvi. 8, Dent, xxxii. 31, Lowth supposses ^^ (a 
myriad) to have dropped, out of the text, and finds a trace of this original 
reading in the Septuagint version ffoXXo;. Instead of a "definite expres- 
sion,' Glericiis and others supply omnes. The former emendation, although 
not adopted, is favoured hy Gesenius ; hut the later -writers reject hoth, 
not only as unnecessary, hut because, as Hitzig well observes, such a 
change would disturb the connection with what follows, the_ sense heing- 
plainly this, that they should flee until they were left, &c. pfl is taken as 
the name of a tree by Augusti (Tannenbaum) and Eosenmiiller (pinus), loy 
Gesenius and Ewald as a signal or a signal-pole. In the only, two cases 
where it occurs elsewhere, it has the specific meaning of a mast. The 
allusion may be simply to the similar appearance of a lofty and solitary tree, 
or the common idea may be that of a flag-staff, which might be found in 
either situation. - The word beacon, here employed by Gataker and Barnes, 
is consistent neither with the Hebrew nor the English usage. The idea of 
the last clause, as expressed by Hitzig, is that no two of them should 
remain together. (Compare 1 Sam. xi. 11.) 

18. And therefore will Jehovah wait to have mercy upon you, and' 
therefore will he rise up (or be exalted) to pity you, for a God of judgment 
is Jehovah ; blessed are all that wait for him. The apparent incongruity 
of this promise with the threatening which immediately precedes, has led to 
various constructions of the first clause. The most violent and least satis- 
factory is that which takes 13? in the rare and doubtful sense of but or 
nevertheless. This is adopted among recent writers by Gesenius, Barnesy 
Henderson. Another solution, given by Yitringa, leaves t?4 to be under- 
stood as usual, but converts the seeming promise into a threatening, by 
explaining H3n* will delay (to be gracious), and D-11* will remain afar off~ 
(Jarchi : ppHp'). But this is certainly not the obvious and natural meaning 
of the Prophet's words, HSH elsewhere means to wait with earnest expecta- 
tion and desire, and the Kal is so used in the last clause of this very verse. 
This objection also lies against Maurer's explanation of the clause a& 
referring to delay of punishment. Hitzig'supposes the connection to be this : 
therefore (because the issue of your present course must be so fatal) he will 
wait or allow you time for repentance. Knobel applies the whole to God's 
intended dealings with them after the threatened judgments should have 
been endured. On the whole, the simplest and most probable conclusion 

seems to be that |3^ has its usual meaning, but refers, as in many other 
cases, to a remoter antecedent than the words immediately before it. As if 
the Prophet paused at this point and reviewing his denunciations said, 
Since this is so, since you must perish if now dealt with strictly, God will 
allow you space for repentance, he will wait to be gracious, he will exalt 
himself by shewing mercy. J. H. Michaelis, with much the same effect, 
refers f3< to the condition mentioned in ver. 15. Therefore (if you will be 
quiet and believe) Jehovah will wait, &e. Another difficulty of the same 
kind has arisen froju the next clause, where the justice of God seems to be 
given as a reason for shewing mercy. Gill removes the difficulty by trans- 
lating *? although; Henderson by taking tD3J>D in the sense of rectitude, 
including as a prominent idea faithfulness or truth in the fulfilment of his 
promises. . Another expedient suggested by Gill is to give BSB'ID the sense 
of discretion. That the clause does not relate to righteousness or justice in 
the strict sense, appears plain from the added benediction upon those who 
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trust Jehovah. One point is universally admitted, namely, that somewhere 
in this verse is the transition from the tone of threatening to that of promise. - 
The question where it shall be fixed, though interesting, does not affect the 
general connection or the import of the passage as a whole. Ewald strangely 
adopts, as absolutely necessary, Houbigant's emendation of the text, by 
reading Q1T for Q1"V, and explains the former to mean, does not suffer him- 
self to be moved (rtihrt sich nicht), an explanation scarcely less arbitrary 
than *the criticism on which it is founded. 

19. For the people in Zion shall dwell in Jerusalem; thou shalt weep 
no more ; he will be very gracious unto thee at the voice of thy cry ; as 
he hears it he will answer thee. The position of the first verb in this 
English sentence leaves it doubtful whether it is to be construed with what 
follows or what goes before. Precisely the same ambiguity exists in the 
original, which may either mean that the people who are now in Zion shall 
dwell in Jerusalem, or that the people shall dwell in .Zion, in Jerusalem. 
This last is the most natural construction, and the one indicated by the 
accents. It is adopted in the English Version, but with a needless variation 
of the particle, in Zion at Jerusalem. According to Henderson, the 2 
expresses more strongly the relation of the Jews to Zion as their native home. 
But this assertion is hardly borne out by the places which he cites (chap. xxi. 
13, 1 Bangs xvi. 24, 2 Kings v. 23). In the translation above given the 
Hebrew order is restored. According to these constructions, dwell must be 
taken in the strong sense of remaining or continuing to dwell (Hendewerk), 
in allusion to the deportation of the rest of Judah (Grotius), or of the ten 
tribes (Clericus). But a very different construction of the first clause is 
proposed by Doderlein, and approved by Gesenius and Ewald. These 
interpreters regard the whole clause as a vocative, or in other words as a 
description of the object of address. For people in Zion, dwelling in 
Jerusaleni, thou shalt weep no more. To obtain this sense, we must either 
read 3$ >< as a participle, or supply the relative before it, and suppose a 
sudden change of person, as in chap, xxviii. 16, and xxix. 14. This necessity, 
together with the collocation of the "? renders the vocative construction less 
natural and probable than that which makes the first clause a distinct pro- 
position or promise. Besides, it is not easy to account for so extended a 
description of the people, as a mere introduction to the words that follow. 
These words are made emphatic by the combination of the infinitive and 
finite verb. De Wette, according to his wont, regards it as an idiomatic 
pleonasm. Grotius translates the first phrase, non diuflebis ; the English 
Version, thou shalt weep no more. (For the usage of this combination to 
express continued action, see the note on chap. vi. 9.) Ewald adheres more 
closely to the form of the original by simple repetition of the verb (weinen 
weinen sollst du nicht, begnadigen begnadigen wird er dich). Cocceius 
retains the strict sense of the preterite ^3J as an appeal to their experience 
(cum audivit respondit tibi). This yields a good sense, but the other 
agrees better with the context. The particle of comparison has its usual 
sense before the infinitive, and is best represented by the English as. 

Lowth, on the authority of the Septuagint, inserts B>np and changes K? to 
"6, reading the whole clause thus : when a holy people shall dwell in Zion, 
when in Jerusalem thou shalt implore him with weeping. For the form 13$ 
see Gen. xliii. 29. 

20. And the Lord will give you bread of affliction and water of oppression^ 
and no more shall thy teachers hide themselves, and thine eyes shall see thy 
teachers. The first clause is conditionally construed by Calvin (ubi dederit), 
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Vitringa (siquidem), and Ewald (gibt euch). Clericus refers it to the past 
(dedit). But both usage and the context require that V should be regarded 
as conversive, and the condition, though implied, is not expressed. The 
Vulgate renders "l and f H? as adjectives (panem arctum, aquam brevem). 
Be Dieu supposes them to be in apposition with the noun preceding, afflic- 
tion (as) bread, and oppression (as) water. This is favoured by the absolute 
form of 0! ; but the same words are construed in the same way, 1 Kings 
xxii. 27, w.here the reference can only be to literal meat and drink. For 
other examples of the absolute instead of the construct, see the Hebrew 
grammars. Gesenius supplies in before affliction and oppression, implying 
that even in the midst of their distress God would feed them. Jarchi 
regards this as a description of the temperate diet of the righteous, and 
Junius likewise renders it modice cibaberis. The true connection seems to 
be, that God would afflict them outwardly, but would not deprive them of 
their spiritual privileges ; or, as Gocceius says, there should be a famine of 
bread, but not of the word of the Lord (Amos viii. 11). From the use of 
*)}? in the sense of iving and corner, the reflexive verb has been variously 
explained as meaning to fly away (Montanus), and to be removed into a 
corner (English Version), or shut up in one (Junius). It is now commonly 
agreed, however, that the primary sense is that of covering, and that the 
Niphal means to hide one's self. The Vulgate renders I^D'as a singular 
(doctoremtuum), in which it is followed by Ewald, who explains the Hebrew 
word as a singular form peculiar to the roots with final n. (See the note 
on chap. v. 12.) Thus understood, the word must of course be applied to 
God himself, as the great teacher of his people. Kimchi's explanation of 
the word as meaning the early rain (which sense it has in Joel ii. 23, and 
perhaps in Ps. Ixxxiv. 7) has been retained only by Calvin and Lowth. 
The great majority of writers adhere, not only to the sense of teacher, but 
to the plural import of the form, and understand the word as a designation 
or description of the prophets, with particular reference, as some suppose, 
to their reappearance after a period of severe persecution or oppression. 
(See Ezek. xxxiii. 22.) 

21. And thine ears shall hear a word from leTiind tJiee, saying, This is 
the way, walk ye in it, when ye turn to the right and when ye turn to the 
left. The Septuagint makes this the voice of seducers (ruv crXavjjtfavr&jv) ; 
but it is evidently that of a faithful guide and monitor ; according to the 
Eabbins, the Bath Kol or mysterious echo which conducts and warns the 
righteous; Word is an idiomatic expression used where we should say 
one speaking. The direction of the voice from beJiind is commonly ex- 
plained by saying, that the image is borrowed from the practice of shepherds 
going behind their flocks, or nurses behind children, to observe their 
motions. A much more natural solution is the one proposed by Henderson, 
to wit, that their guides were to be before them, but that when they declined 
-from the right way their backs would be turned to them, consequently the 
warning voice would be heard behind them. The meaning of the call is, 
this is the way which you have left, come back to it. Lowth follows the 
Septuagint, Targum, and Peshito, in making ^ a negative (turn not aside), 
wholly without necessity or warrant. Interpreters are commonly agreed 
that the particle is either conditional (if ye turn) or temporal (when ye turn) ; 
but the simplest construction seems to be that proposed by Hendewerk (for 
ye turn or will turn to the right and to the left). As if he had said, this 
warning will be necessary, for you will certainly depart at times from the 
VOL. i. H h 
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path of safety. This idea may, however, be considered as included or im- 
plied in the usual translation when. Calvin is singular in applying this 
clause, not to deviations from the right path, but to the emergencies of life 
in general : wherever you go, whichever way you turn, you shall hear this 
warning and directing voice. The verbs in the last clause are derived 
from nouns meaning the right and left hand. The peculiar form of the 
original is closely and even barbarously copied by Montanus (cum dextra- 
veritis et cum sinistraveritis). 13*Etfn may be either an inaccurate ortho- 
graphy for WDT1, or derived from a synonymous root JEK . 

22. And he shall defile (i. e. treat as unclean) the covering of thy idols 
of silver and the case of thy image of gold, thou shalt scatter them (or abhor 
them) as an abominable thing. Away I shalt thou say to' it. The remark- 
able alteration of the singular and plural, both in the nouns and verbs of 
this sentence, is retained in the translation. The sense of BDN!?P is de- 
termined by the analogy of 2 Kings xxiii. 8, 10, 13. The gold and silver, 

' both in Hebrew and English, may qualify either the image or the covering. 
The latter is more probable, because the covering would scarcely have been 
mentioned, Jif it had not been commonly of greater value. than the body of 
the idol. ?'Pf and HDDD strictly denote graven and molten images respec- 
tively, but are constantly employed as poetical equivalents. The specific 
meaning given to H^ by the older writers, and by some of them dwelt upon 
with needless and disgusting particularity, is rejected by Ewald, who makes 
it synonymous with M? in Job vi. 7, meaning loathsomeness or anything 
loathsome. He also connects D!)W with the noun Npt in Num. xi. 20, and 
renders it abhor. The common meaning scatter is appropriate, however, 
and is here recommended by its application to the dust or fragments of the 
golden calf in Exod. xxxii. 20. 

23. And he shall give the rain of thy seed (i. e. the rain necessary to its 
growth), with which thou shalt sow the ground, and bread, the produce of 
the ground, and it shall be fat and rich; thy cattle shall feed that day in an 
enlarged pasture. Eosenmiiller calls this a description of the golden age, 
and cites a parallel from Virgil. He even mentionSj as a trait in the de- 
scription, fruges nullo cultu enata, whereas the very next words imply 
laborious cultivation. J. D. Michaelis supposes the resumption of tillage 
in the last years of Hezekiah to be here predicted. Henderson explains it 
as a promise of increased fertility after the return from exile. All these 
applications appear too exclusive. The text contains a promise of increased 
prosperity after a season of privation, and was often verified. That ">?, 
which usually has the sense of lamb, is ever used in that of pasture, is 
denied by Hengstenberg (on Ps. xxxvii. 20, and Ixv. 14). But the latter 
meaning seems to be absolutely necessary here, and is accordingly assumed 
by all interpreters. The passive participle 3H13 seems to imply, not only 
that the pastures should be wide, but they had once been narrow. 

24. And the oxen and the asses working the ground shall eat salted pro- 
vender which Jias been winnowed (literally, which one winnows) with, the sieve 
and fan. The meaning evidently is tbat the domesticated animals shall 
fare as well as men in other tunes. The word ear, used in the English 

Version, is an obsolete derivative of the Latin aro to plough. S'lpn ?v5 
properly means fermented mixture. The first word is commonly supposed 
to denote here a mixture of different kinds of grain, and the other a season- 
ing of salt or acid herbs, peculiarly grateful to the stomachs of cattle. 
Lowth translates the whole phrase well-fermented maslvn, which is retained 
by Barnes, while Henderson has salted provender. J. D. Michaelis sup- 
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poses the grain to be here described "as twice winnowed; but the imple- 
ments mentioned were probably employed in one and the same process. 
Augusti : throivn to them (vorgeworfen) ivitk the shovel and the fan. 

25. And there shall be, on every high mountain, and on every elevated 
hill, channels, streams of waters, in the day of great slaughter, in the falling 
of towers (or when towers fall). J. D. Michaelis connects this with what 
goes before, and understands it as a description of the height to which 
agriculture would be carried, by means of artificial irrigation, alter the over- 
throw of the Assyrians. Grotius regards it as a promise of abundant rains. 
Clericus calls this a gratuitous conjecture, but immediately proceeds to con- 
nect the verse with the figures of ver. 33, and to explain it as referring to 
the water-courses which it would be necessary to open, in order to purify 
the ground from the efiects of such a slaughter. To this, much more justly 
than to Grotius's interpretation, we may apply the words of Clericus him- 
self in another place, prastat tacere quam hariolari. He also arbitrarily 

gives ?JJ the sense of from. The simple meaning seems to be that water 
shall flow where.it never flowed before, a common figure in the Prophets 
for a great change, and especially a change for the better. The same sense 
is no doubt to be attached to the previous descriptions of abundance and 

fertility. In allusion to the etymology of E\?7?>, Lowth poetically renders 
it disparting rills. For D v;^P Clericus reads Dv^D, and understands it 
as descriptive of the Assyrians, gui magnifice se ejfferebant. J. D. Michaelis 
makes the same application, and translates the word Grossprecher. A similar 
reading is implied in the versions of Aquila and Symmachus (/isyaXuvo^i- 
vouc). Lowth has the mighty in imitation of the Targum (fill"!). Calvin 
applies E v;!3P, in its usual sense, to Babylon. Hitzig infers from the use 
of the word JpD, that the towers meant are living towers, i. e. the Assyrian 
chiefs. Knbbel applies 3?D to the slaughter of the Jews themselves, and 
understands by towers their fortifications, of which there would be no further 
need in the happy period here foretold. The words are referred by some 
of the Jewish writers to the days of the Messiah; by Vitringa, with a three- 
fold application, to the times of the Maccabees, of Constantino, and of the 
seventh Apocalyptic period ; by Gill, to the ' slaughter of the antichristian 
kings described in Eev. xix. 17-21. The diversity and arbitrary nature of 
these explanations shew that there are no sufficient data in the text itself 
for any such specific and exclusive application. All that can certainly be 
gathered from the words is, that a period of war and carnage should be fol- 
lowed by one of abundance and prosperity. 

26. And the light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the light 
of the sun shall be sevenfold, as the light of seven days, in the day of Jehovah's 
binding up the breach of his people, and the stroke of his wound he ivill heal. 
Instead of the usual words for sun and moon, we have here two poetical 
expressions, one denoting heat and the other white. Lowth renders one 
simply moon, but the other meridian sun. Augusti has pale moon and 
burning sun. (Ewald, das lleiche Mondlicht und das Gutlicht.) Lowth 
pronounces the words as the light of seven days to be "a manifest gloss, 
taken in from the margin ; it is not in most of the copies of the LXX. ; it 
interrupts the rhythmical construction, and obscures the sense by a false or 
at least an unnecessary interpretation." This sentence is remarkable as 
furnishing the model, upon which the textual criticism of the modern 
Germans, with respect to glosses, seems to have been moulded. We have 
here the usual supposition of a transfer from the margin, the usual appeal 
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to some defective ancient version, the usual complaint of interrupted rhythm, 
and the usual alternative of needless or erroneous explanation. The liber- 
ties which Lowth took with the text, in pursuance of a false but favourite 
hypothesis, have led, by a legitimate but unforeseen application of his prin- 
ciples, to results from which he would himself have undoubtedly recoiled. 
As to the history of this particular criticism, it is approved by Gesenius 
and Hitzig, but rejected by Ewald, and Umbreit, who observes that the 
addition of these words was necessary to explain the previous words as not 
describing seven suns, but the light of one sun upon seven days. Maimo- 
nides supposes an allusion to the seven days of the dedication of Solomon's 
temple. The Targum, still more strangely, multiplies the seven twice into 
itself and reads, fliree hundred and forty-three days, a conceit no doubt 
founded upon some cabalistic superstition. Grotius explains the figures of 
this verse as denoting joy, and quotes as a classical parallel, ipse milii visus 
pulchrior ire dies, to which Yitringa adds, gratior it dies et soles melius 
nitent. It is plain, however, that the Prophet's language is designed, not 
merely to express great joy, but to describe a change in the face of nature, 
as an emblem of some great revolution in the state of society (Compare 
chap. xiii. 10, 13). It is therefore another item added to the catalogue of 
previous similes or comparisons, all denoting the same thing, yet shewing 
by their very diversity that they denote it only in a tropical or figurative 
manner. Hendewerk ironically censures Hengstenberg for not including 
the improved feed of oxen and asses among the attributes of the Messiah's 
reign. But the real inconsistency is on the part of those who understand 
ver. 24 in its strictest sense, and yet explain the verse before us as a mere 
poetical description or imaginative anticipation. The remark of J. D. 
Michaelis upon this point may be quoted as characteristic of his mind and 
manner. " This is not to be literally taken, for it would be very incon- 
venient to us, if it were as bright by night as it is now by day when the sun 
shines ; and if the sun should shine seven times brighter than now, we must be 
blinded." According to Gesenius, the wounds referred to in the last clause 
are the wounds inflicted by false teachers ; but there seems to be no reason 
for restricting the import of the terms as descriptive of suffering in general. 
27. Behold, the name of Jehovah comethfrom afar, burning his anger, and 
heavy the ascent (of smoke) : his lips are full of wrath, and his tongue as a 
devouring fire. Koppe begins a new division here without necessity. By 
the name of Jehovah we are not simply to understand Jehovah himself, but 
Jehovah as revealed in word or act, and therefore glorious. (Grotius : 
Deus omni laude dignissimus.) According to Rayrnund Martini, the ex- 
pression was applied by the old Jews to the Messiah. Gill thinks it may 
denote the angel who destroyed Sennacherib's army. J. D. Michaelis takes 
the name in its strict sense, and translates the verb erschallet (the name of 
Jehovah sounds or echoes from afar), pirnft is by some referred to time, 
but the proper local sense is more appropriate. Clericus alone translates 
1SX his face (ardens facies ejus). The English Version makes "fi(3 agree 
with Dg>, and supplies a preposition before ISK (burning with his anger.) 
Others supply the preposition before TX!3 (with his burning anger"). Others 
make the clause an independent proposition (burning is his anger). Ewald 
adopts a construction similar to that of the ablative absolute in Latin (his 
anger burning'). Augusti supposes the next words to mean, he makes the 
burden heavy, which implies a change of text, at least as to the pointing. 
Most of the late interpreters explain nXEJ>D as synonymous with HNI^D^ 
meaning strictly the ascent of smoke or flame, and by metonymy the smoke 
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or flame itself. (Compare the notes on chap. ix. 18, 19.) Barnes: the 
flame is heavy. Henderson : dense is the smoke. Hendewerk has Rauch- 
sciule (column of smoke), Umbreit aufstiegender Brand (ascending fire or 
conflagration).. EVald and Knobel have reverted to the primary meaning, 
ascent or elevation. The former has gewaltiger Erhebung; the latter, heavy 
(i. e. slow) is the rising of Jehovah in the distance. (Ecolampadius under- 
stands by lips and tongue the sentence pronounced by the Messiah on his 
enemies : but the words are to be strictly iinderstood as traits in the pro- 
phetic picture of this terrible epiphany. 

28. And his breath (or spirit), like an overflowing stream, shall divide as 
far as the neck, to sift the nations in the sieve of falsehood, and a misleading 

bridle on the jaws of the people. .There are here three metaphors enfployed 
to express the same general idea, those of a flood, a sieve, and a bridle. 
Umbreit is singular in putting a favourable meaning on the last two, as 
implying that the nations should be purged, not destroyed, by sifting ; and 
that when they thought themselves misled, they should be brought into the 
right path by a way they knew not. This is far less natural than the com- 
mon explanation of the whole verse as a threatening against Jehovah's ene- 
mies. Grotius renders 0-Ti anger, Luther and the English Version breath ; 
but there is no sufficient reason for excluding an allusion to the Holy Spirit 
as a personal agent. Junius makes nxnj a preterite, in accordance with his 
notion that the whole verse has respect to the Assyrian oppression of the 
tributary nations. The verb means strictly to divide into halves, and is here 
explained by the English Yersion in the sense of reaching to the midst ; but 
most interpreters adopt the explanation of Yatablus, that the water, rising 
to the neck, divides the body into two unequal parts. The metaphor itself, 
as in chap. viii. 8, denotes extreme danger. The phrase &$ H33 is am- 
biguous. It may either mean the sieve of falsehood (Clericus, cribro men- 
dacii) or of wickedness in general, i. e. the instrument by which the wicked, 
and especially the false, are to be punished ; or the sieve of ruin, pointing 
out the issue of the process, as the other version does the object upon which 
it acts. This last sense is attained, in a different way, by Calvin, who ex- 
plains the words to mean in a useless (or worthless) sieve, i. e. according to 
Gill's paraphrase, " they were to be sifted, not with a good and profitable 
sieve, which retains the corn and shakes out the chaff, or so as to have some 
taken out and spared, but with a sieve that lets all through, and so be 
brought to nothing, as the Yulgate Latin Yersion (in nihilum)" Barnes's 
translation of this clause is, to toss the nations with the winnowing shovel of 
perdition, na^n. is noted by Gesenius and Knobel as a Chaldee form, but 
neither of them seems to regard it as a proof that the passage is later than 
the time of Isaiah. The construction of this verb with )CO is regarded by 
some writers as an instance of zeugma. Others supply the verb to put, 
others the substantive verb to be, or there shall be, as in the English Yersion. 
The connection is in any case too plain to be mistaken. The last clause is 
paraphrased by Luther as denoting that Jehovah would drive the nations 
hither and thither (hin und her treibe). Most interpreters prefer the more 
specific sense of leading astray, or in the wrong direction, with particular 
allusion, as J. D. Michaelis supposes, to the fact that Sennacherib was 
misled by a false report respecting Tirhakah, the king of Ethiopia. The 
equestrian allusion in the text has nowhere, perhaps, been so fully carried 
out as in the old French Yersion, gui lesfera trotter a travers champs. 

29. The song (or singing) shall be to you (i. e. your song shall be) like 
the night of the consecration of a feast, and joy of heart (i. e. your joy shall 
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be) like (that of) -one marching with the pipe (or flute) to go into the moun- 
tain of Jehovah, to the Bock of Israel. The night may be particularly men- 
tioned in the first clause, either because all the Mosaic festivals began in 
the evening, or with special allusion to the Passover, which is described in 
the law (Exod. xii. 42) as a night to be much observed unto the Lord, as that 
night of the Lord to be observed of all the children of Israel in their genera- 
tions. By tJHpnn we are probably to understand the whole celebration of 
the feast, and not the mere proclaiming of it, as expressed by Lowth and 
Barnes. This verse gives an interesting glimpse of ancient usage as to the 
visitation of the temple at the greater yearly festivals. The Sock of Israel 
is not mount Zion or Moriah, but Jehovah himself, to whose presence they 
resorted, as appears from 2 Samuel xxiii. 3. 

30. And Jehovah shall cause to be heard the majesty of his voice, and the 
descent of his arm shall he cause to be seen, with indignation of anger and a 
flame of devouring fire, scattering, and rain, and hailstones (literally stone'of 
hail). There is no more need of explaining Jehovah's voice to be thunder 
than there is of explaining the stroke of his arm to be lightning, both which 
explanations are in fact given by Knobel. The image presented is that of 
a theophany, in which storm and tempest are only accompanying circum- 
stances, nna may be either a derivative of D-13, to rest, or of Dn3, to 
descend, although the latter is^more probably itself derived from the noun. 
Lowth's translation of ^ *!!?!? (with wrath indignant} is neither so exact nor 
so impressive as the literal version. f|M is rendered by the older writers 
as an abstract noun from f S3, to scatter ; by Eosenmiiller and Knobel as a 
poetical description of the winds as scatterers; but by Gesenius from the 
Chaldee and Arabic analogy, as meaning a violent or driving rain. 

31. For at the voice of Jehovah shall Assyria (or the Assyrian) be broken, 
with the rod shall he smite. The IP before ?ip may denote either the time 
or the cause of the effect described, and may accordingly be rendered 
either at or by. The first may be preferred as more comprehensive, and 
as really including the other, nnn originally means to be broken, and is so 
used in chap. vii. 8 above ; but it is commonly applied, in a figurative 
sense, to the breaking of the spirit or courage by the alarm. Here some 
translate it, beaten down., as in the English version, others frightened or 
confounded, a"s in Luther's (erschrecken). There are two constructions of the 
last clause, one continuing Assyria as the subject of the verb, the other re- 
ferring it to Jehovah. Forerius amends the text by reading n3* in the 
passive (lie shall be smitten), which gratuitous suggestion is adopted by 
Dathe and Koppe. Lowth, not content with supplying the relative before 
H3!, inserts it in the text, on the authority of Seeker's conjecture that it 
may have dropped out (forte excidit). The past form given to the verb, not 
only in the English version (smote], but by Hitzig (sclilua), seems entirely 
unauthorized by usage or the context. Ewald, less violently, reads it as 
a present (schldgt) ; but even if Assyria be the subject of the clause, it is 
clear that the Prophet speaks of her oppressions as being, in whole or in 
part, still future to his own perceptions. A much less simple and success- 
ful method of accounting for the future is ' by making the verb mean that 
Assyria was ready or about to smite, with Lowth and Yitringa (virga percus- 
surus). But by far the most natural construction of the clause is that 
which supplies nothing and adheres to the strict sense of the future, by con- 
necting n|*, not with "TlfcW, but ninj, both which are mentioned in the 
other clause. Gesenius, although right in this respect, mars the beautiful 
simplicity of the construction, by gratuitously introducing when at the be- 
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ginning of the first clause, and then at the beginning of the second. No 
less objectionable, on the score of taste, is the use of yea or yes, as an equi- 
valent to 1$, by De Wette and Ewald. Knobel's translation of the same 
word by then is as arbitrary here as in chap. vii. 9, the only authority to 
which he appeals. The express mention of Assyria in this verse, though 
it does not prove it to have been from the beginning the specific subject of 
the prophecy, does shew that it was a conspicuous object in Isaiah's view, 
as an example both of danger and deliverance, and that at this point he 
concentrates his prophetic vision on this object as a signal illustration of 
the general truths which he has been announcing. 

32. And every passage of the rod of doom, which Jehovah will Jay (or 
cause to rest) upon him, shall be with tabrets and harps, and with fights of 
shaking it is fought therein. There is the same diversity of judgment here 
as in the foregoing verse, with respect to the question whether the rod 
mentioned in the first clause is the rod which the Assyrian wielded, or the 
rod which smote himself. On the former supposition, the sense would seem 
to be, that in every place through which the rod of the oppressor had before 
passed, there should now be heard the sound of joyful music. This con- 
struction not only involves the necessity of supplying in before the first 
noun, but leaves the words, which Jehovah will lay upon him, either un- 
meaning or irrelevant, or at least far less appropriate than if the reference 
be to Jehovah's judgments on Assyria, which is further recommended by 
the reasons above given for applying the last words of ver. 31 to the same 
catastrophe. Assuming, therefore, that the clause before us was likewise 
intended to be so applied, the sense would seem to be that every passage 
of Jehovah's rod (i. e. every stroke which passes from it to the object) will 
be hailed by those whom the Assyrian had oppressed, with joy and exulta- 
tion. It is an ingenious suggestion of Henderson, though scarcely justi- 
fied by Hebrew usage, that "QJ? is here employed in the peculiar acceptation 
of the English pass, as used to denote a push or thrust in fencing. This 
combination, however, is not needed to justify his version (stroke). For 
rnp-ID, Clericus reads rnp-lD O r "ip-ID (supplicii), on the ground of which 
conjecture, and the authority of one or two manuscripts, Lowth amends the 
text, and translates accordingly (the rod of correction). In like manner, 
J. D. Michaelis, in his German Version (strafenden Stab). None of the 
later writers seem to have retained this needless emendation. The common 
version, grounded staff, is almost unintelligible. It may have some connec- 
tion with Calvin's explanation of the Hebrew phrase as meaning, a staff 
grounded, that is, firmly planted, in the object smitten, or as J. D. Michaelis 
(in his Notes) has it, well laid on (recht vest und stark auf den Eiicken 
geleget). This, to use a favourite expression of the great Eeformer, seems 
both forced and frigid. It is now very generally agreed that rnp-ID denotes 
the divine determination or decree, and that the whole phrase means the rod 
appointed by him, or to put it in a form at once exact and poetical, the rod of 
- destiny or doom. Umbreit attaches to the words the specific sense of long 
since determined (lang. verhangte), which is not in the original. The tabrets 
and harps are not here named as the ordinary military music (Gill), nor as 
the sacred music which on particular occasions was connected with the 
march of armies (2 Chron. xx. 21, 22). Nor is the meaning that Jehovah 
would overcome the enemy as if in sport or like a merry-making (Grotius), 
which is inconsistent with the words that follow, lattles of shaking, i. e. 
agitating or tumultuous battles, or as some explain the words, convulsive, 
struggling conflicts. The true sense seems to be, that every stroke would 
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"be attended with rejoicing on the part of the spectators, and especially 
of those who had been subject to oppression. Qn?3 may agree with 
nin? as an active or deponent verb, or be construed impersonally as by 
Ewald (wird gekampft). The keri (02) must of course mean with them, i.e. 
the Assyrians. The kethib (ft?) is commonly explained to mean with her, 
i. e. Assyria, considered as a country. But Ewald takes it to mean there, . 
or litsrally in it, i.e. in the Holy Land. This, if we make the verb im- 
personal, is natural enough, except that it assumes an antecedent not ex- 
pressly mentioned in the context. Be this as it may, the general sense is 
plain, to wit, that G-od would violently overthrow Assyria. 

33. For arranged since yesterday is Tophet; even it for the king is pre- 
pared ; he has deepened, he has widened (it) ; its pile fire and wood in 
plenty ; the breath of Jehovah, like a stream of brimstone, kindles it. It is 
universally agreed that the destruction of .the Assyrian king is here described 
as a burning of his body at a stake, or on a funeral-pile. But whether 
the king mentioned be an individual king or an ideal representative of all, and 
whether this is a mere figurative representation of his temporal destruction 
or a premonition of his doom hereafter, are disputed questions. Tophet is 
well known to have been the name of a place in the valley of Hinnom 
where children were sacrificed to Moloch, and on that account afterwards 
defiled by the deposit of the filth of the city, to consume which, constant 
fires were maintained. Hence, by a natural association, Tophet, as well as 
the more general name, Valley of Hinnom, .was applied by the later Jews 
to the place of future torment. The Chaldee paraphrase of this verse 
renders HPl?)Pl by DinJ. - The name Tophet has been commonly derived from 
^Ifi, to spit upon, as an expression of abhorrence ; but Gesenius derives it 
from the Persian ^jJLJb' to burn, with which he also connects Sa^rg/f, as 
originally meaning to burn and secondarily to bury. If this be the correct 
etymology of nsh, it denotes a place of burning in the general, and was only 
applied to the spot before mentioned by way of eminence, in allusion either 
to the sacrificial or the purgatorial fires there maintained, or both. On this 
hypothesis, it would be altogether natural to understand the word here in an 
iudefinite or generic sense, as meaning a place of burning, such as a stake 
or a funeral pile, and it is so explained accordingly by G-esenius (Brand- 
statte), Ewald (Scheiterhaufen), and other late interpreters. The question^ 
whether it is here used to describe the place of future torments, or as a mere 
poetical description of the temporal destruction of the king of Assyria, is the 
less important, as the language must in either case be figurative, and can 
teach us nothing therefore as to the real circumstances either of the first or 
second death. Considering, however, the appalling grandeur of the images 
presented, and our Saviour's use of similar expressions to describe the place 
of everlasting punishment, and also the certainty deducible from other scrip- 
tures, that a wicked king destroyed in the act of fighting against God must be 
punished in the other world as well as this, we need not hesitate to understand 
the passage as at least including a denunciation of eternal misery, although 
the general idea which the figures were intended to express is that of sudden, 
terrible destruction. As the phrase '-IBfliJP has been variously explained to 
mean long ago, &nd.just now or a little while ago, it is best to retain the 
original expression with Calvin (ab hesterno) and Umbreit (von gestern 
her). The old Jews have a curious tradition that hell was made on the 
second day of the creation, or the first that had a yesterday, for which 
reason God pronounced no blessing on it. The verbs p*DJ7n. and amn must 
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be either construed with Jehovah or indefinitely. T"? means the whole 
circumference and area of the place of burning. Gesenius connects it with 
the foregoing verbs to make the structure of the sentence more symmetrical 
(deep and wide is its pile fire and wood in plenty) ; but Hitzig vindicates 
the Masoretie interpunction on the ground that the foregoing verbs cannot 
be applied to the pile, and that the following proposition would in that 
case have no predicate. For a_ similar expression he refers to Jer. xxiv. 2. 
Lowth connects ^P^P with &$ and renders it a fiery pyre, which Barnes 
has altered to, a pyre for the flame, both overlooking the pronominal suffix. 
Augusti takes the final n as a suffix (his Tophet) ; but it is commonly re- 
garded as a paragogic letter or a mere euphonic variation of the usual form 
HSR J. D. Michaelis, however, thinks that if the present reading is the 
true one, it must be a verb meaning thou shalt be deceived, another allusion 
to the false report about the Ethiopians. De Wette renders *3 at the begin- 
ning yea ; but it has really its proper sense of for, because, connecting this 
verse, either with the one immediately before it, or with the remoter context. 
Knobel supposes that the images of this verse were selected because the 
burning of the dead was foreign from the Jewish customs and abhorrent to 
their feelings. According to Clericus, the Tophet of this verse was a place 
-of burning really prepared by Hezekiah for the bodies of the slain Assyrians, 
but entirely distinct from the Tophet near Jerusalem. Luther by rendering 
it pit (die Grube), and J. D. Michaelis churchyard (Kirchhof), destroy its 
connection with the real Tophet, and with the ideas of fire and burning. 

CHAPTEE XXXI.' 

EELIANCE upon Egypt is distrust of God, who will avenge himself by 
destroying both the helper and the helped, vers. 1-3. His determination and 
ability to save those who confide in his protection are expressed by two 
comparisons, vers. 4, 5. The people are therefore invited to return to him, 
from every false dependence, human or idolatrous, as they will be constrained 
to do with shame, when they shall witness the destruction of their enemies 
by the resistless fire of his wrath, vers. 6-9. 

Hitzig assumes an interval, though not a very long one, between this 
and the preceding chapter. To most interpreters and readers, it seems to 
-be a direct continuation, or at most a repetition, of the threatenings and 
reproofs which had just been uttered. 

1. Woe to those going down to Egypt for help, and on horses they lean 
(or rely) and trust in cavalry, because it is numerous, and in horse- 
men, because they are very strong, and they look not to the Holy One of 
Israel, and Jehovah they seek not. The abundance of horses in Egypt is 
attested, not only in other parts of Scripture, but by profane writers. 
Homer describes Thebes as having a hundred gates, out of each of which 
two hundred warriors went forth with chariots and horses. Diodorus speaks 
of the whole country between Thebes and Memphis as filled with royal 
stables. The horses of Solomon are expressly said to have been brought 
out of Egypt. This kind of military force was more highly valued, in com- 
parison with infantry, by the ancients than the moderns, and especially by 
those who, like the Hebrews, were almost entirely deprived of it themselves. 
Hence their reliance upon foreign aid is frequently identified with confidence 
in horses, and contrasted with simple trust in God (Ps. xx. 8). Most 
interpreters give 233 here its usual sense of chariot, put collectively for 
chariots ; but as such a use of the singular between two plurals would be 
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somewhat unnatural, it may be taken in the sense which we hare seen it to 
have in chap. xxi. 7. To seek Jehovah is not merely to consult him, but to 
seek his aid, resort to him, implying the strongest confidence. For the 
meaning of the phrase look to, see the note on chap. xvii. 8. 

2. And (yet) he too is wise, and brings evil, and his words he removes not, 
and he rises up against the house of evil-doers, and against the help of the 
loorkers of iniquity. The adversative yet is required by our idiom in this 
connection, but is not expressed by D|, which has its usual sense of too or- 
also, implying a comparison with the Egyptians, upon whose wisdom, as 
well as strength, the Jews may have relied, or with the Jews themselves, 
who no doubt reckoned it a masterpiece of wisdom to secure such power- 
ful assistance. The comparison may be explained as comprehending both. 
God was as wise as the Egyptians, and ought therefore to have been con- 
sulted : he was as wise as the Jews, and could therefore thwart their boasted 
policy. There is not only a meiosis in this sentence, but an obvious irony. 
There is no need of supposing, with Vitringa, that the wisdom, either of 
Egypt or of Israel, is here denied, excepting in comparison with that of 
God. The translation of the verbs as futures is arbitrary. Ewald refers 
K3J to previous threatenings, which is hardly justified by usage. "I'PD, in 
this connection, seems to have the sense of withdrawing or revoking ; as in 
Josh. xi. 15, it denotes a practical revocation by neglecting to fulfiL The 
house of evil-doers is their family or race (chap. i. 4), here applied to the 
unbelieving Jews. The Egyptians are called their help, and both are 
threatened with destruction. To rise up is to shew one's self, address one's 
self to action, and implies a state of previous forbearance or neglect. 

3. And Egypt (is) man and not God, and their horses flesh and not spirit; 
and Jehovah shall stretch out his hand, and the helper shall stumble, and the 
helped fall, and together all of them shall cease (or be destroyed). This 
verse repeats the contrast between human and divine aid, and the threat- 
ening that the unbelievers and their foreign helpers should be involved in 
the same destruction. The antithesis of flesh and spirit, like that of God 
and man, is not metaphysical but rhetorical, and is intended simply to 
express extreme dissimilitude or inequality. Eelianee upon Egypt is 
again sarcastically represented as reliance upon horses, and as such opposed 
to confidence in God. As Egypt here means the Egyptians, it is after- 
wards referred to as a plural. Stumble and/aZZ are here poetical equivalents,. 

4. For thus said Jehovah unto me, As a lion growls, and a young lion, 
over his prey, against whom a multitude of shepherds is called forth, at 
their voice he is not frightened, and at their noise he is not humbled, so will 
Jehovah of hosts come down, to fight ^tpon mount Zion and upon her hill. 
This is still another form of the same contrast. The comparison is a 
favourite one with Homer, and occurs in the eighteenth book of the Iliad, in 
terms almost identical. Growl is to be preferred to roar, not only for the 
reason given by Bochart, that the lion roars before, not after it has seized 
its prey, but because HJn more properly denotes a suppressed or feeble 
sound. &?P is literally fulness, and is rendered by Montanus plenitudine. 
Other less natural constructions of the second clause are : when a multitude 
is called; who (when) a multitude is called, &c. Some read **?!??, and 
translate it either cries or meets. Most interpreters have, for mount Zion, 
in which sense ? is used with ED?} elsewhere. But as N2V itself, with 
this. same preposition, means to fight against in chap. xxix. 7, Hitzig and 
Hendewerk regard this as a threatening that God will take part with the 
Assyrians against Jerusalem, the promise of deliverance beginning with the 
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next verse. Ewald supposes N2? to be used in allusion to the name 
JYiJOy (the Lord of hosts will be present in the host) and gives ?# the sense 
of over or upon (tiber), which may either indicate the place or the subject 
of the contest. By supposing the particle to mean concerning, we can 
explain its use both in a hostile and a favourable sense. The *? at the 
beginning of this verse introduces the ground or reason of the declaration 
that the seeking of foreign aid was both unlawful and unnecessary. The 
hill is by some supposed to be Moriah, as an appendage of mount Zion ; 
but it may just as well be simply parallel to mountain, the mountain of 
Zion and the hill thereof. The feminine suffix refers not to in but to fl'V. 

5. As birds flying (over or around their nests), so will Jehovah cover 
over (or protect) Jerusalem, cover and rescue, pass over and save/ Accord- 
ing to Hitzig, it is not Jehovah but Jerusalem that is here compared to 
fluttering birds. But, as Hendewerk properly objects, -J"liSJ? means flying, 
and is inapplicable to young birds in the nest. The feminine J"li2J? also 
indicates a reference to the care of mothers for their young. Gesenius 
follows Kimchi in explaining ?*0 and Bvpn as unusual forms of the in- 
finitive ; but Ewald and Hitzig regard this as an instance of the idiomatic 
combination of infinitive and finite forms. np) is the verb used to denote 
the passing over of the houses in Egypt by the destroying angel (hence 
nplji, possover), to which there may be an allusion here. There is at least 
no ground for making the verb, in either case, mean to cover (Vitringa) or 
to leap forward (Lowth). To pass over, in the sense of sparing, is appro- 
priate in both. 

6. Since you need no protection but Jehovah's, therefore, return unto 
him from whom (or with respect to whom) the children of Israel have deeply 
revolted (literally, have deepened revolt). The last words may also be read, 
from whom they (i. e. men indefinitely) have deeply revolted, O ye children 
of Israel. The substitution of the second person for the third, in the 
ancient versions, and by Barnes (ye have revolted), is wholly arbitrary. 
Some explain *$& to mean according as or in proportion as, which seems 
to be a forced construction. The syntax may be solved, either by suppos- 
ing to him to be understood and giving *$&? the sense of with respect to 
whom, or by assuming that, as both these ideas could be expressed by this 
one phrase, it was put but once in order to avoid the tautology. Deep 
may be here used to convey the specific idea of debasement, or the more 
general. one of distance, or still more generally, as a mere intensive, like 
our common phrases deeply grieved or deeply injured. The analogy of 
chap. xxix. 15, however, would suggest the idea of deep contrivance or 
design, which is equally appropriate. 

7. This acknowledgment you will be constrained to make sooner or 
later. For in that day (of miraculous deliverance) they shall reject (cast 
away with contempt), a man (i.e. each) his idols of silver and his idols of 
gold, which your sinful hands have made for you, or, which your own hands 
have made for you as sin, i. e. as an occasion and a means of sin. In like 
manner the golden calves are called the sin of Israel (Deut. ix. 21 ; Amos 
viii. 14). The construction which makes sin a qualifying epithet of hands, 
is preferred by Hendewerk and some .older writers, but is not so natural 
as that which makes the former denote the object or effect of the action. 
For the true construction, of his silver and his gold, see the note on chap. 
ii. 20. For the same enallage of person, in a similar connection, see chap. 
i. 29. Trust in idols and reliance upon human helpers are here, and often 
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elsewhere, put together, as identical in principle, and closely connected in 
the experience of ancient Israel. (See the notes on chap. ii. 8, 2'2.) 

8. This future abandonment of all false confidences is described as 
springing from the demonstration of Jehovah's -willingness and power to 

save. And Assyria shall fall by no man's sword, and no mortal's sword 
shall devour him, and he shall flee from before the sword, and his young men 
(or chosen warriors) shall become tributary (literally, tribute). B^NTS? and 
D"1N"N? are commonly explained as emphatic compounds, like PV."? in 
chap. x. 15, implying not mere negation but contrariety, something in- 
finitely more than man. In such a comparison, the antithesis of mighty 
man and mean man seems so entirely out of place, that it is best to explain 
fcJ"K and O^tf, according to the ordinary principle of parallelism, as equi- 
valents. In either case, the terms are universal and exclusive. For 1?, a 
few manuscripts and one of the earliest editions read &O, not from the sword, 
i.e. he shall flee when no man pursueth (Prov. xxviii. 1). But the 
pleonastic dative after verbs of motion is a common Hebrew idiom. 
Vitringa and others derive DD from .DDE to melt, and explain the whole 
phrase to mean, shall be melted, i. e. either dispersed or overcome with fear. 
But in every other case the expression means to become tributary, with a 
special reference to the rendering of service to a superior. The objection 
that the prophecy, as thus explained, was not fulfilled, proceeds upon the 
false assumption that it refers exclusively to the overthrow of Sennacherib's 
host, whereas it describes the decline and fall of the Assyrian power after 
that catastrophe. 

9. And his rock (i. e. his strength) from fear shall pass away, and his 
chiefs shall be afraid of a standard (or signal, as denoting the presence of 
the enemy), saith Jehovah, to whom there is afire in Zion and a furnace in 
Jerusalem. Besides the version above given of the first clause, which is 
that of Jerome (fortitude transibit), there are two constructions, also ancient, 
between which modern writers are divided. Kimchi explains the words to 
mean, that in his flight he should pass by the strongholds on his own 
frontier, where he might have taken refuge. Grotius quotes in illustration 
the Latin proverb, fugit ultra casam. Hendewerk modifies this explanation 
by supposing caverns in the hills to be referred to, as customary places of 
concealment. The other construction is proposed by Aben Ezra : he shall 
pass (not by but) to his stronghold, i. e. as Calvin understands it, Nineveh. 
Neither of these explanations seems_ so obvious and simple as the one just 
given. Lowth arbitrarily translates iDap at his flight. Zwingle applied this 
clause to the cowardly desertion of the standards. The last clause, accord- 
ing to Piscator, means, whose hearth is in Jerusalem, or as Gill expresses 
it, who keeps house there, and therefore will defend it. But this use of- fire 
and. furnace is not only foreign from the usage of the Scriptures, but from 
the habits of the orientals, who have no such association of ideas between 
hearth and home. The true explanation of the clause seems to be that 
which supposes an allusion both to the sacred fire on the altar, and to the 
consuming fire of God's presence, whose altar flames in Zion and whose 
wrath shall thence flame to destroy his enemies. Compare the explanation 
of the mystical name Ariel in the note on chap. xxix. 1. 
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